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BOOK      IV. 
C  H  A  P,    I. 

*The  chil  and  military  hijlory  of  Great  Britain,  from  ifig 
death  of  king  John  A.D.  1 21 6,  to  the  acceJfiQu  of  Henr^ 
IV.  A.  D.  1 399, 

S  E  C  T  I  O  N     L 

From  the  death  of  king  John,  A.  D-  12 1-6,  to  the  death  ^ 
f/e.?rrj  III.  A.D-  1272. 

X   HE  death  -of  king  John  was  very  feafonable,  and  A,D.  j".,^. 
fo'cd  both  his  family  and  his  country  from  the  rain  with  '— — y— — J* 
tvhich  they  were  threatened,  by  the  confederacy  of  the  v*^^^,  ^t 
revfilied  barons  of  England  with  prince  Lewis  of  France,  feaionabk. 

Wiiham,  raarihai  of  England,  and  earl  of  Pembroke,  Coronati' 
the  chief  fupport  and  ornament  of  the  royal  caufe,  con-ofHeaxy 
ducted  young  Her/ry,  eldeft  fon  of  the  late  king,  toGIoii-*!'' 
cclter,  where  he  had  called  a  meeting  of  the  nobles;  and 
placing  the  infant  prince  (then  only  in  his  tenth  year)  in 
the  midft  of  the  aliembly,  he  addrefied  them  in  a  fpeech, 
at  once  lb  full  of  wifdom,  loyalty,  and  patriotifni,  that 
i(-  gained  every  heart.     All  the  baroji5  and  clergy  who 
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A.D.  12,1^.  were  prefent,  acknowledged  Henry  for  their  lav/fn!  king, 
" V — — '  and  proceeded  to  his  coronation  on  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber (i).  In  another  affembly  of  the  barons,  at  Briilo), 
Pembroke  o"  the  1 1  th  of  November,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was 
appointed  unanimoufiy  chofen  protector  of  the  kingdom ;  a  trull: 
protedor.  ^yj-jJcJ-i  j^q  }^a(j  ^^reii  defervcd,  and  which  he  difcharged  with 
the  greateft  honour,  wifdom  and  fuccefs{2). 

One  of  the  firfl  afits  of  the  protestor's  adminiftration 
n^eafures  of  vv^as  to  renew  the  great  charter  of  liberties,  the  darhng 
the  prouc-  obje!^  on  which  the  Enghfh  had  fet  their  hearts;  a  wife 
^^^-  meafure,  which  brought  great  popularity   to  the  royal 

caufe(3).     At  the  fame  time  he  wrote  letters  to  all  the 
difcontented  barons,  earneilly  intreating  them  to  fubmit 
to  the  government  of  young  Henry,  againft  whom  they 
could  have  no  complaint,  folemnly  promifing  them  in- 
demnitvfor  all  pafl  olfences,and  allpoifible  fecurity  for  the 
future  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  honours,  and  en:ates(4). 
Thefe  letters  produced  a  great  effeft.     Several  poweriul 
barons,    as   the  earls  of  Salifbury,  Arundel,   and   War- 
renne,  with  the  protector's  eldeft  fon,  deferted  Lewis, 
and  came  over  to  Henry ;  and  many  others  Avaited  only 
for  a  convenient  cpporiunity  to  follow  their  example  (5). 
A.D.  H.17.      While  thefe  things  were  doing  in  the  cabinet,   the  war 
Military      was  going  on  in  the  field  with  various  fuccefs  ;  but  with- 
iranfa^ci-     ^^j.  ^^^  decifive  a£lion.     Lewis  failed  in   all  his  attempts 
upon  Dover,  through  the  incorruptible  fidelity  and  invin- 
cible   refolution   of  Hubert    de    Burgh,    its    heroic    go- 
vernor (6).     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1217,  Levds 
received    a     confiderable    reinforcement    from    France, 
which,  together  with  the  citizens  of  London  (who  iYiW 
warmly  efpoiifed  his  caufe  againft  their  native  prince), 
enabled  him  for  fome  time  to  maintain  the  difpute.     At 
length,  on   the  19th  May,  A.  D.   1217,  a  decifive  battle 
was  fought  in  the  Greets  of  Lincoln,  in  which  the  army 
of  prince  Lewis  was  entirely  defeated,  the  earl  of  Pcrche, 
its  commander  in   chief,    was  killed^  and  many  of  the 
Eng;lifh  barons  of  that  party  were  taken  prifoners  (7).  Oa 

(i)  M.  Paris,  p.  ICO.     Kerning.  I.  3.  c.  i. 

(z)   M.  i'ari^,  p.  aoo.     Chron.  Petriburgcn.  Trivit,  p.  168. 

^3^  Blackllone's  IntroduClion  to  the  great  charter,  p.  43. 

{4)   B.vnicr,   vol.  !.  p.  215,  ii6.      Brady,  Append.  No.  143. 

{5;  M'.  Pari.%   p.  zoi:  (6)   Id.  p.'  ZQO. 

(7)  Id.  p.  204.     ChvoR.  Duiit,  p.  Si, 
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the  news  of  this  defeat,  prince  LcAvis,  who  was  then  be- A.D.  m/- 
fieging  Dover,  hafl:ened  to  London  ;  bui  forae  reinforce-  A— -v-*-> 
ments  which  he  expected  being  deflroyed  by  the.Englifh  I'tace  be- 
fleet,  and  the  royal  army  approacliing,  he  entered  into  a  ^'"^^^s"  W«o- 
negociation  with  tiie  protestor,  which   Toon  terminated  prince 
in  a  peace  (8).     By  this  peace,  Lewis,  having  ftipidated  Lewis, 
lor  a  full  indemnity  to  the  Engiifh  of  his  party,  renounc- 
ed his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  and  foon 
after  departed  with  all  his  forces  into  France.     In  this 
manner,  by  the  courage,  v/ifdom,  and  moderation  of  the 
-prote8:oi,    the   flames  of  a  deflruftive   civil    war  were 
happily  extinguillied,    and  young  Elenry   was  feated  in 
peace  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors. 

After  the  departure  of  the  French,  the  prote6c or  faith- Death  of 
fully  performed  every  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Eng-  ^^^  protes- 
liila   barons,    by  putting  them  in  full  pofleiTicn  of  their, -.j^^Jp-^^ 
eilates  and  honours  (9).     He  fent  itinerant  judges  into  ail  of  Peterde 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  fee  that  the  great  charter,  and '^"'^■'^'^^'*"'^ 
the  charter  of  the  forefts,    were  fully  executed.     In  a  3"  ^j^ 
word,  he  omitted  nothing  that  might  contribute  to  the 
true  honour  of  his  royal  mafter,  arid  to  the  peace  and 
profperity  of  his  country.     But  vvliile  this  great  and  good  a.  d.  rti?, 
man   was  thus  nobly  emyiloved,    he  was   carried  otF  by 
death  about  the  middle  of  March  A.  D-  1219,  to  the  un- 
fpeakable  lofs  both  of  the  king  and   kintjdom,     Fie  was 
fucceeded  in  the  regencv  by  Peter  de  Roches  bilhop  of 
Wincheiler,   a  Poittiven,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  high 
jufticiary  (10). 

One  of  the  worrt:  CQnfequenees  of  the  late  civil  wars  Condua  ol 
v/as,  that  they  greatly  increafed  the  lawlefs  licentious' '^""^^ 
fpirit  of  many  of  the  great  barons,  who  were  little  better 
than  great  robbers ;  and  the  mutinous  difpofition  of  the 
citi/.ens  of  London,  who  were  ftili  very  much  difaffc^ted 
to  the  prcfent  government.  The  new  regents  empioved 
the  three  firft  years  of  their  adminiftration  in  reducing 
the  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  fome  other  turbulent  barons, 
to  order,  and  in  quelling  and  punilliing  fonie  dangerous 
mutinies  of  the  Londoners.  In  doing  this  thev  erercifed 
fotne  a<Sts  of  power  and  feverity,  by  which  they  gave 

(8)  Rymer,  vol.  :.  p.  ^^}.     M.  Parin,  p.  210. 

(9)  M.  Paris,   p.  aio.    Anna).  'Wuverlien^  p.  i^'4. 
{if J  Chi-«».  T.  Wikif,  p.  ^9.    M.  Paris,  ',\  iie. 
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A.  D.  1219.  grSat  offence;  particularly,  by  commanding  one  Con- 
*■  "^  '  f?;andne,  an  audacious  incendiary,  and  fome  other  ring^ 
leaders  of  the  London  mob,  to  be  hanged  without  a  for- 
mal trial  (11). 
A. 0.12,23.  Flubert  de  Burgh,  v/ho  had  the  chief  direftion  of  af- 
ciared  of"  ^^^^^j  thought  it  would  diminish  the  general  odium  which 
age.  I'lis  great  power,    and   the  fpirited  exertion   of  it,    had 

drawn  upon  him,  to  have  the  king,  who  was  now  in  his 
fixteenth  year,  declared  of  age.     He  therefore  obtained 
a  bull  from  the  pope  (who  v/as  ftill  confidered  as  fuperior 
lord  of  the  kingdom),  declaring  Henry  of  age,  and  com- 
manding all  the  barons  to  deliver  up  the  roval  caflles, 
which  they  held,  into  the  king's  hands  (12). 
Pve'fraaory       The  high  juificiary  fet  an  example  of  obedie,  ce  to 
barons  re-    this  bull,  by  giving  up  the  tower  of  London,  and  Dover 
"  '         caflle,  two  royal  fortrefies,  which  had  been  committed 
to  his  cuflody  during  the  king's  minority.     But  this  was 
an  example  v/hich  many  of  the  barons  did  not  incline  to 
follov/.     The  earls  of  Chefter  and  Albemarle,  and  feve- 
ral  others,  refufed  to  give  up  the  roval  caftles  which  were 
in  their  cuHody,  raifed  forces  to  fapport  their  refufal, 
and  the  nation  was  threatened  with  another  civil  war  ; 
which  was  happily  prevented  by  the  interpofltion  of  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who,  by  threatening  the  re- 
fraftory  barons  with  excommunication,  brought  them  to 
rubmit(i3). 
A.D.  3114..       Some  events  had  lately  happened  in  France,  which  en- 
vvar  with    gaged  the  attention  of  Henry  and  his  miniflers,  particu- 
^''^"'^^,  ,     larly  the  death  of  Philip  Au^uftus,  and  the  fuccelTion  of 

concluded      ,  .    V       t  ■  /-r^i  •  i       i  i      i  r- 

feyauuce,  "'^  Ion  i^ewis.  i  hat  prmce  had  engaged,  by  a  fecret 
article  in  the  treaty  which  he  m.ade  with  Flenry  at  his 
departure  out  of  England  (as  fome  of  our  hidorians  af- 
firm), to  reftore  Normandy  at  his  acceifion  to  the  crown 
of  France  (14).  AmbafFadors  were  fent  to  demand  the 
performance  of  this  article  ;  but  Lewis  was  fo  far  from 
complying  with  this  demand,  that  he  raifed  an  army, 
with  which  he  fell  into  the  province  of  Poidlou,  Avhicli 
ftili  belonged  to  England,  took  feveral  places  offtrength^ 
and  at  lafl:  the  city  of  Rochelle,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 

^     '11)  M.  Pari?,    p.  114.  2  i  8.     Chron.  Dunft.  p.  129.     Annal.  V/aver- 
lien.  p.  187.  (i2)M.  Pari?,  p.  220.    Trivlt.  p.  174. 

(13;  M.  Pavle,  p.  221.    Chron.  Dunft.  p.  13S. 
(54)  M.  Paris,  p.  2e;. 
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vince  (15).  On  the  news  of  thefe  lofles,  Henry  calletf  a  ■^- ^-  '^-4' 
parJiament  at  Weftminiler,  from  which  he  requeded  an  """"^^ 
aid  lo  enable  him  to  put  a  iliop  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  arms,  which  threatened  the  total  expulfion  of  the 
Englifli  from  the  continent.  The  parliament  at  firft 
flievi/ed  no  great  difpofition  to  comply  with  this  requeft ; 
but  upon  the  king's  confenting  to  confirm  the  charters  of 
their  liberties,  they  granted  him  a  fifteenth  of  all  the 
moveables,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  (16).  With 
this  money  the  king  raifed  a  confiderable  army,  which 
he  fent  into  France,  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
prince  Richard  earl  of  Poi6tou  and  Cornwall,  and  the 
earl  of  Saiifbury.  TJiefe  generals  having  landed  with  an 
army  at  Bourdeaux,  A.  D.  1225,  recovered  fome  places, 
and,  in  A.  D.  1227,  brought  the  king  of  France  to  con- 
fent  to  a  truce  for  three  years  (17).  By  this  means  peace 
was  reilored  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Henry,  in  a  parliament    held    at   Oxford  in  February  A.  D.  1217,. 
A.  D,  1227,  was  declared  of  full  age  for  government,  ^^"'^■y  ^'- 
and  the  re,g;ent,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  divefled  of  his  office  :  "™f,^„ 
but  ilill    retaining  the  favour  of  the  king,  he  was  made  ment. 
earl  of  Kent  (18  j. 

A  violent   quarrel  broke    out  this  year  between    king  A.  D.  laiS. 
Henry  and  his  brother  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall.     Rich-  Quarrel  be- 
ard had  feized  a  manor  belonging  to  one  Walleran,  affir-  ry  and  his  "* 
ming  it  belonged  to  his  earldom  of  Cornwall ;  and  when  brother 
the  king  commanded  him  to  reilore  it  to  its  former  own-  pr'^ce 
er,  he  refufed  to  obey;  and  forming  a  confederacy  with    '*^  ^^ -" 
feveral   great    barons,    raifed    a    powerful    army.     The 
king  being  quite  unprepared   to  refifl:   fo  great    a   force, 
and    knowing  his  brother's   covetous  difpofition,  enter- 
ed into  a  negotiation  with  him,  and    gained    him  over  by 
a    grant    of  lands   of  much  greater  value  than   thofe    in 
queflion.     The  confederates  being  thus  deprived  of  their 
head,  were  obliged  to  difmifs  their  forces,   and  remain 
quiet  (19). 

Lewis  VIII.  of  France,  after  a  very  fhort  reign,  was^.  D.  izzp, 
now  dead  ;  and  having  been  fucceeded  by  an  infant  fon,    ''Pf       " 

^  •'  to  the  con*" 

tliat  kingdom  became   a  fcene  of  great   confufion,  and  tincEt. 

(15  J  Rymer,  vol.   i  ,  p.  2.(59. 

f  16)  M.  Paris,  p.  2^3.    Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

(17)   Rymer,  vo.i.  i.  p.  254,  2,55.  (iZ)  M.  Parii,  D.  232. 

(19;  M.  Palis,  p.  J33. 
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A.  D.  1129.  pi-efented  Henry  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  re- 
V""-^  covering  his  French  dominions.  The  Normans  even  im- 
portuned him  to  come  over  with  an  army,  and  promifed 
to  receive  him  with  open  arms  (20 ).  But  Henry  being 
engaged  in  trifling  difputes  with  his  Englifh  fubjeO-s, 
negleftcd  this  favourable  opportunity.  At  length, 
however,  when  the  troubles  in  France  were  compofed, 
and  queen  Blench  eilablifiied  in  the  regency,  Henrv  verv 
iinfeafonably  refolved  to  make  a  vigorous  attempt  for  the 
recovery  of  thefe  dominions.  But  this  attempt  was  as 
ill  condu£ted  as  it  was  ill  timed.  In  the  year  1229,  Flen- 
*  ry  fummoned  all    his  military  tenants,  both  in  England 

and  Ireland,  to  attend  him  at.Portfmouth  on  Michaelmas 
day,  in  order  to  embark  for  France.  In  confequence  of 
this  fummons,  a  very  numerous  and  gallant  army  ap- 
peared at  the  time  and  place  appointed  ;  but  fuch  was 
the  negligence  or  treachery  of  Henry's  minifters,  that 
fufficient  numbers  of  fliips  were  not  provided  for  their 
tranfportation.  This  occafioned  the  expedition  to  be 
dela^'^ed.  Henry  having  fpent  the  winter  in  raifing  mo- 
ney by  very  illegal  and  oppreiTive  methods,  reaffembled 
his  army  in  the  fpring,  and  on  the  laft  day  of  April  A.  D. 
1230,  he  embarked  for  France,  and  in  a  few  days  ar- 
rived at  St.  Malo's.  The  arrival  of  the  Englifh  army 
revived  the  fpirits  of  the  malecontents  in  France  ;  the 
duke  of  Britannv  joined  the  Englifli,  with  all  his  for- 
ces ;  and  every  thing  wore  a  promifing  afpe£t.  But  all 
thefe  blooming  hopes  were  blafled  by  the  mifconduSt  of 
Henry,  who  fpent  the  whole  campaign  without  any 
aflion  of  moment,  in  a  continued  courfe  of  expenfwe 
pleafures ;  fo  that  many  of  the  poorer  knights  were 
obliged  to  fell  their  horfcs  and  arms  to  defray  their  ex- 
pences.  About  the  end  of  Odobcr,  Henry  returned  ta 
England,  covered  with  difgrace  1^21^. 
Fall  of  The   hiftory  of  England  for    feme    years    after   this, 

Hubert  dc   confiils  of  little  elfe,  but  fome  court-intrigues,  and  vio- 
B«rgb.         lent  conteds  for  power,  between  the  billiop  of  Winchef- 
ter  and  the  high  juiliciary.     The  late  mifcarriages  abroad 
had  rendered  the  miniilrv  of  Hubert    de  Burgh  exceed- 
ingly odious,  both  to    the  nobility  and   common  people. 


(io)  M.  Pai-i%  p.  143. 

(ii)  M.  Piiis,  p.  Z4y.  aji»  151.    Annal.  Wavcilien.  p.  192. 
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The  king,  who  was  naturally  ficklei,  being  tejifed  with -^-b.  123a. 
continual  complaints  againft  his  minifler,  began  to  with-  "^  "^ 
draw  his  affeSion  from  him  ;  which  being  obferved  by 
his  enemies,  they  redoubled  their  clamours  againft  him, 
and  at  laft  wrought  his  downfall  (^^).  Hubert  was  rei- 
moved  from  his  place  of  high  jufliciary,  though  it  had 
been  graRt^d  him  for  life  ,  and  he  was  commanded  to 
give  ah  account  oT  the  difpofal  of  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  during  his  adminiftration.  The  fallen  miniiler, 
perceiving  his  ruin  was  refolved  upon,  and  even  his  life 
in  danger,  took  fan6tuary  in  the  priory  of  Merton  •,  from 
whence  the  king  commanded  the  mayor  of  London  to 
bring  him  either  dead  or  alive.  The  mayor  and  citi7,ens 
of  London,  to  whom  Hubert  had  always  been  peculiarly 
odious,  were  preparing  to  execute  thefe  orders  with 
2;reat  pleafure,  and  had  aflembled  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thoufand  for  that  purpofe  ;  when  fome  of  the 
mofl  prudent  barons  reprefenting  to  the  king  the  danger 
of  fuch  tumultuary  proceedings,  and  of  committing  the 
execution  of  juftice  to  an  enraged  mob,  he  recalled  his 
orders.  Hubert,  fome  time  after,  having  privately  left 
his  fan£tuary  to  vifit  his  wife,  who  was  fifter  ro  the  king 
of  Scots,  was  difcovered  and  purfued  by  fome  foldiers 
into  a  fmall  church  ;  from  whence  they  dragged  him  ; 
and  having  loaded  him  with  infults  and  indignities,  car- 
ried him  to  the  tower  of  London.  But  the  church  inter- 
pofing,  obliged  the  king  to  return  him  to  his  fanfiluary  ; 
where  iae  was  fo  flriflly  guarded  to  prevent  his  efcaping, 
or  receiving  any  victuals,  that  he  furrendered  himfelf, 
and  was  once  more  lodged  in  the  tower  (^23^.  "When 
he  was  every  moment  expefting  the  worfi;  effetlis  of  the 
malice  of  his  enemies,  the  king's  refentment  began  to 
cool,  and  he  pofitively  refufed  to  confent  to  the  death  of  a 
man  v/ho  had  adhered  fo  fteadily  to  his  father  and  him- 
felf in  their  adverfity.  Hubert,  after  many  various 
turns  of  fortune,  at  lall:  recovered  fome  degree  of  the 
king's  favour  ;  but  wifelv  abftained  from  all  concern  ii^ 
the  adminiilration  of  public  affairs  (24). 


(24)  Cb/on.  T.  V/ikes,  p.  41,  41.     Chrori.  Dunft.  p.  21:7. 
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A.D.  E133.  Whatever  were  the  faulfcs  of  the  late  minifter,  tb^ 
Ir.T^''''^'''^  nation  reaped  no  advantage  frotn  his  fall.  He  was  fuc- 
g,fjj,g  ^^j.g^.c ceded  by  Ills  great  rival  and  enera)-  Peter  de  Roches,' 
feisoQs.  billiopof  Wincbefter,  a  man  of  a  very  bold  and  enter- 
prirmg"  fpirit.  This  miniiier  invited  over  many  of  his 
own  countrymen  from  Poictou,,  on  v/hom,  by  his  per- 
fuafion,  Henry  beftowed  all  offices  of  honour  and  proSt, 
procured  them  the  richeil  heirefi'es  in  marriage,  and 
gave  them  the  wardship  of  the  richeil  of  the  royal 
wards  (25).  Thefe  foreigners,  elated  bv  profperity  and 
court-favour,  treated  the  Engiiih.  nobility  with  con- 
tempt. But  the  great  barons  were  not  of  a  temper  to 
bear  fuch  treatment  with  patience:  a  number  of  them, 
with  tlie  earl  of  Pembroke  at  their  head,  boldly  remon- 
llrrated  to  the  king  againft  this  preference  given  to  fo- 
reigners before  his  own  nobility.  To  this  remonflrance 
the  bifhop  of  Wincheiler,  in  the  king's  name,  returned 
a  haughty  anfv/er;  with  which  the  barons  were  fo  msich 
provoked,  that  they  i^ithdrew  from  court.  The  king 
foon  after  fummoning  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford 
"24th  June,  A.  D,  1233,  the  barons  by  concert  refufed  to 
attend.  Nor  did  they  pay  any  greater  regard  to  a  fe- 
cond  fummons,  to  mcttf  July  11,  at  Weflminifter, 
They  even  went  fo  far  as  to  fend  the  king  a  mellage, 
that  if  he  did  not  iramediatehr  difmifs  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefler  and  the  Poic^ivens  from  court,  they  would  drive 
both  him  and  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  place  the 
crown  on  a  wortlTier  head  (26).  This  daring  Sangtiage 
greatly  alarmed  the  king  and  his  minifter  ;  who  plainly 
feeing  that  the  barons  xvere  formidabie  while  they  were 
umtedy  laid  a  fcherac  to  divide  them ;  in  which  they 
were  fuccefsfuL  Richard  earl  o£  Cornwall,  the  king's 
brother,  together  with  the  earls  of  Che£l:er  and  Lincoln, 
being  gained  by  the  court,  fo  many  deferted  the  confe- 
deracy, that  the  earl  of  Pembroke  w:k  alraofl  left  alone, 
to  bear  the  weight  of  the  royal  indignation.  That  valiant 
fjobleman,  after  defending  himfeif  very  bravely  for  fome 
time  in  England,  was  decoved  into  Ireland,  by  a  con- 
trivance of  the  bifliop  of  Wincheiler,  and  there  bafeiy 
betrayed  and   murdered  (^27).     Tims   did  that  bold  and 

(tt,)  Cfivoa,  Dasft.  p,  251,     M.  P^ri?,  p.  258. 

{16]  M.  Pari?,  p,  ^/fj.  (7.7)  W,  p,  aSj,  X64,  ^6^,  Sec.   Ai> 

■•al.  Wareriiea.  p.  i^(^     Citvoa.  £«»saii.  p.  115?, 
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CKniTiKg  m'inifler  dilfipste  tlik   foirmdable  .conlederacy, -^'E^-'-iS*^ 
afid  tiriura^pfe -over  ?iis  ecemies  by  the  moil  wicked  ;arts.        oT^W^T^f 

Biit  tills  trrvimph  of  ike  ibifiiop  of  Winchefter  -was  bait  p^'^^^.  ^'^ 
©f  2t'\ort  4m'atio:i.     EdsJiand  ■^xchhiihop  -of  Cant erhnrry  Roches,,^ 
repxefented  to  the  king,  hi  fuch  ftroiDg  and  ^i^'^^^Y  ^^"'^^^^^  j^^^tLeLr 
the  -gaeat  injiicy  which  he  did  to  himfelf  aiKl  his  fuiijedaj, 
fey -placing  fech  •Hn'oosraded  cconfidefi.ce  in    fo  Jiated  a  mi- 
fflifler,  arid  'loading 'iiirMgerswitla  'll'ich  ;unrncrited  'honotifaj, 
tfeat  H'cnfy'^  eyes  51-ere  -opefie^-;  t-he  ibiilio'pof  Winchef- 
tes  Yfstsjcommandedlo -retBre  to  his  diocefe  ;  the  PoiGtivens 
were  ;turHed.aut  of  ,al'i  thei-r  places  ;  which  were  filled  by 
1iiRg1i&j3a©i-i-      The  spsriiaaate^   %y  sw^hofe    Influe-fice  thiis 
cha^ige  ra-&s  ibxoMgfet  afeowt,  haJ  a  great  Iway  in  the  -new 
i^dBsanifcatesn;  fi-OBS  which  the  people  eiitertained  tiie 
smoS:  &BguiKe  hK>p63:(2Si). 

'Kliisg  H e-nn^s  ■'^^'h©  ^was  fiOAv  in  h'is  :hventy-rjinth  year,  ^.©.a-z^c 
fol  tbeeR  as  •itafortti'nate  in  ioye  •as  in  wa-r,  having  paid  Henry's 
S:^  ladidreffeb  t©  fe:%'ejal  ladies  T/ithotft  fnccefs.     At  laft,  !;3'lt!^ri,'n-. 
Sio««^eT«'"er,  i-H  tfit;  feegirming  o'T   I'he  year  'I23&,  'he -svas  kcjiicacfs- 
fflaxried  t©  I'ieanora,  fecoiid  '.datighter  to  the  -count  ;o'f 
f^roTCRoe-;  whiclri  .iKar^riage  fows  -.became  the  ijccafvori  ,of 
mc'W  <M^r^mQtio^tg)<.     Tiie -gueeri  -was  fefio-wed  into  'E-ng- 
la.'nd  hf  •ffiaa=ny  of  'h-ei  aeiacions  avA  ■■corratj-yoaen,  '^s'ho  he- 
eumis.  ^great  liay^m'ates  -w^-kh  Henry,  who  .on  :aH  occafions 
4i-'fc©yere<2  an.-€«feavagaTK:foK.dFiefe  foi  &  angers..  Wiiiia-na 
«Di  Sav.of)-.;  ibifrto®  -©f ¥a1-enoe,  the  ^j-aeeo's  nisaterna?  tincfe^ 
"l>e.camt  jprinae  Jiiiinilte^',  and. '"had  tlae  <^dhiet  di.re<£l"ionof 
al  a'fakG'\3.d;.    f -eter  de  :S,a<yoy  was  raade  -ea-rf  of  Rich- 
fKOffld^  aiad.  Boniface  cie  Sav&y  w-as  raifed  to  the  fee  <of 
CaTit«!rb*irf,  s:ni  almofc  -aTl  :othear  places  of  power    and  , 

t«rti#  ^srere  'agai-n  ffled  -by  fo-reigners,.  'Thefe  'proceedings 
S'i  not  ifaii  t®  revivve  fh-e  ■difcont-ents  of  the  Eng'liii  ba- 
t&mt,  and  the  hi-itory  of  Engia-nd'  for  fome  years  after 
i'he  'kiRg'^  Twarriage  co^fife  ehieHy  of  the  remonfeances 
«sf  the  E-Hg'liflt  -ntibility  agai-R-lt  the  ^Qreign  favanritcsg 
aRd  tiseir  attejsptsto  remove  thena  from  the  'king'^s  pre- 
fence  a-nd  .cotiricils,  and  the  aarts  of  thefe  favourites  to 
K^-nintais  their  g-roimd.  I'V'hene^er  Henry  -was  hard 
fireiled  aii<?i  threatened,  or  -Jlood  in  need  ef  money  fVom 
im  p.ar'li&naejat;,  "la.e  Bis.de  the  moit  fojenra  promi/es  to  xiiC- 

/fic9)  Heai;r..:,  '..,  v  -.:.-     ^■.-    F.-L-iis, -p..  -17 61.     flymer,  :tMT>,  -i.-p,  448. 
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A.  D.  i'sS-niifs  all  foreigners,  and   to  govern  only  by  the  advice  of 
^.—^j.    ^  j^j^,  ij^j.^ng .   j^m-  ^g  |-jjQj^  ^g  ^j^g  danger  was  over,  and  his 

wants  fupplied,  he  wantonly  violated  all  his  promifes  (31). 

gimon  de         Among  other  foreigners  who  at  this  time  crowded  the 

Mont'ort     court  of  England,  v/as  Simon  de  Montfort,  fecond  fon  of 

inarntis^     the    famous    earl    of  Montfort,  general  of  the    croifade 

Mir    °'    ngainft  the  Albigenfes.     This  young   nobleman  enjoyed 

fo  great  a  degree  of  Henry's  favour,  that  he  ventured  to 

pav  his  addreifes  to  his  fifter  Eleanora,  countefs-dowager 

of  Pembroke,  whom  he  married  with    the  king's  confent^ 

and  was  created  earl     of  Leiceiler    Februarv  2,  A.  D. 

1239:    for  which  great   favours    this  nobleman  did  not 

make  a  very  grateful  return,  as  will   appear  from  the  fe- 

quel  ofthishirroryf32). 

A.  D.I  240,      Theperfon  and   government  of  Henry  were  now  be- 

^^-  come  exceedingly  unpopular,  by   his  incorrigible  attach- 

E^pedition   j^^^t  to  foreip'ners, — his  violation  of  the  moil:  folemn  pro- 

to   the  cor-       .  ^  .  .       '^  .  ,  .  .  '^ 

rincnt.  mifes, — his  many  illegal  and  arbitrary  exafilions  of  mo- 
ney,— and  the  afliflance  which  he  gave  to  the  papal  legates 
in  the  like  cxaflions  ; — by  all  which  the  kingdom  was 
oppreiTed  and  fleeced  in  the  moil:  intolerable  manner. 
"While  Flenry  was  on  fuch  ill  terms  with  his  fubjefls  at 
home,  he  very  imprudently  entered  upon  a  foreign  expe- 
dition. Ifabella,  the  queen-mother  of  England,  foon 
after  the  death  of  king  John,  married  the  earl  of  Marche, 
to  whom  fhe  had  been  betrothed  in  her  youth.  The 
eilates  of  that  earl  lay  in  that  part  of  Poi£lou  which  was 
fubje£t  to  France ;  and  Lewis  IX  having  be/lowed  that 
country  on  his  brother  Alphonfo,  to  hira  he  commanded 
the  barons  of  thefe  parts  to  pay  homage.  Queen  Ifabella 
perfuaded  her  hufband  to  refufe  this  homag;e  as  below  his 
dignity,  to  fhake  off  his  allegiance  to  France,  and  call  in 
her  Ton  the  king  of  England  to  his  protection.  Henry 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  rai fed  an  army,  v.-ith  which 
he  invaded  France  A.  D.  1242.  But  this  expedition  was 
neither  better  condu£led,  nor  more  fuccefsful,  than  his 
former  one  into  that  countrv.  Lewis  foon  reduced  that 
part  of  Poictou  which  belonged  to  England,  and  obliged 
the  earl  of  Marche  to  implore  his  mercv  ;  and  \i  that 
good  king  had  not  been  rellrained  by  fcruples  of  con- 
fcience,  he  would  have  deprived  Henry   of  his  few  re- 

(31)  M.  Paris,  p.  304.  col.  -„  (31)  Id.  314. 
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maining  dominions  on  the  continent  (^33  j.  The  king  ^-- 1^- J  ^40- 
of  England,  after  buying  a  truce  of  five  years  with  FrancCj  -"''■^  -* 
and  expending  an  immenfe  fum  of  money  in  this  dif- 
gracefui  expedition,  returned  to  England  in  September 
A.  D.  1243  ;  and  in  order  to  conceal  his  ihtame,  he  com- 
manded all  his  military  tenants  to  meet  him  at  Portfmouth, 
and  conduS:  him  to  Londoa  in  great  pomp,  as  if  he  had 
returned  viftoiious  {34)- 

A  government  at  once   fo  weak  and   fo  profufe,  could  A.D.  1*44* 
not  fail  to  become  daily  more  and  more  odious  and  con-  -'^  parl'a- 
temptibie.     The  king,  Avhofe  prodigality   rendered  him 
always  indigent,  foon  after  his  return  fummoned  aparlia-'  - 
nient  to  fupply  his    wants.     The  parliament,  far  from 
granting  his  requed,  being   now  fully  convinced   of  his 
incapacity  for  government,  formed  a  fcheme  to .  deprive 
him   of  the  adminiftration,  and  commit   it  to  four  great 
barons  chofen  by  themfelves  :  but   by  fuddenly  difiblving 
the  parliament;,    he   prevented    the     execution  of   that 
fcheme  (35^. 

Stili  further  to  increafe  the  raiferies  of  the  kingdom, '^•P- ' 247° 
and  to  render   the  kingr  and   his  s;overnment,  if  poffible,  J'^^^"^  ? 
more  odious,  a  new  company  oi  roresgners  arrived  A.  D.  uterine 
1247(36).     Thefe  were  three  of  the  king's  uterine  bro- l^i"other«. 
thersj  fons  of  the  earl  of  Marche  and  queen  Ifabella,  who 
v/as  now  dead.     Thefe  young  noblemen,  at  their  arrival, 
were  extremely  indigent.     Henry   received  them   with 
great  kindnefs  ;  and,  without  confidering  either  his  own 
circumftances,  or  the    difcontents   of  his  {ubfe6ls,  made 
hafte  to  load  them  with  wealth  and  honours  (37).     This 
continual  profufion  had    now  brought  Henry  into  fuch 
ftraits,  that,  to  pay  fome  part  of  his  debts,  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  fell  his  jewels ;  which  were    purchafed  by  the  citi- 
xens  of   London  (38).     He  had    broke  his   faith  fo  fre- 
quently to  his  parliaments,  that  it  was  now  become  cuflo- 
mary  with  thefe  great  afT'embiies,  to  anfwer    all  his  de- 
mands of  money  with  cutting  reproaches  for  the  violation 
of  his  promifes,  his  profufion  to  foreigners,  and  his  other 

(33;  M.  Pari?,  p.  39a,  393,    &:c.     M.  Weft.    p.  305.     Chron.  DuaJL 

g-    '53- 

(l\)  M.  P?.r!3,  p.  409.     Chrou.  T.  Wiket,  p.  ^.5. 

(35)  M.  Paris,  p.    43i. 

(36)  Id.  p.  491.    495. 
{37)  Knyghton,  coi.  243^. 
(jS)  M.  Parifj  p.  JO  J. 
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A.  D.  I. ',47.  a6Vs  of  male-adminiiliration.     This  cbliged  Henry  to  have. 

^i— v-""-*-' recourfe  to  many  illegal  and  oppreffive  methods  of  raifin^ 

money  to  uipply  his  wants.     In  order  to  furnifh  a  plaufi- 

ble  pretence  for  thefe  exactions,  he  afTumed  the    fign   of 

the  crofs  in  the  year  1250,  and  declared  his   refoJution  to 

go  in  perfon  into  Paleftine,  at  the  head  of  an   arxTiy,  for 

/     therecoveryof  the  Holy  Land  (^39).     To  defray  the    ex- 

pences  of  this  expedition,  he  extorted  money  from  the 

Jev/s,  the  clergy,  the    cities,  the  merchants,  and,  in    a 

word,  from  all  kind  of  perfons,  by  all  kind,  of  means  ;. 

but  having  obtained  the  money,  he  talked  no  more  of  the 

expedition.      Notwithftanding  all    thefe    expedients    for 

raifing    money,    fiich  was  the    infatiable  avarice  ofthofe 

foreign  harpies  with  whom  Henry   was  farrounded,  that 

he  was  thereby  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits  as  to  fay,   "  that 

**  alms 's^iven  to  him  were  more  charitably  beflowed  than 

*'  on  the  wretch  who  begged  from  door    to  door  (40).'* 

Nay  (if  we  may  believe   a   cotemporary  hiilorian),  the 

oincers  of  the  king's  houfehold  acled  the  part  of  common 

robbers  and  highwaymen,  with  the  knowledge    of  their 

roval  mafrer,  vyho  iliared  in  their  booty. 

A.D.  laga.      The  province  of  Gafcony,  in  France,  ilill   belonged 

Quan-ei       fo  the  crOwn  of  England  ;  but  feveral  barons  in  that  pro- 

betv/een      vincc  had  rebelled  againil  the  Englira   government,  and 

iTf'^ijrY  tine!  '^  .  . 

■the  ear!  of  Henry  had  fent  his  brother-in-b/\V  Simon  de  Montfort 
Leiccilcr.  earl  of  Leicefler  with  an  array  to  qTiell  thefe  rebellious 
barons.  Montfort  fucceeded  in  his  defign,  and  reduced 
the  revolted  barons  ;  but  exercifed  filch  feverity  in  his 
aovernment,  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Gafcony  were 
exafperated  againfl  him,  and  fent  commifTioners  over  to 
England,  who  accufed  him  of  many  acEts  of  oppreifion. 
Henry  received  thefe  commilfioners  very  favourably,  and 
plainly  difcovered  his  vfifhes  that  Montfort  might  be  found 
guilty.  This  obliged  the  earl  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
difcontented  barons  ;  among  whom  he  made  fo  powerful 
a  partv,  that  v/hen  he  came  to  his  trial  he  was  acquitted 
bv  his  necrsj  infpite  ofall  the  Gafcon  commiffioners, 
and  the  king  himfeif,  could  fay  againft  him.  Henry 
/  was  fo  much  enraged  at  this,  that  forgetting  the  dignity 
of  his  char;T'£ler,  he  loaded  the  earl  with  opprobrious  lan- 
guage, calling  him  a  villain   and   a  traitor.     Montfort, 

(.39)  M.  Pari',  p.  ^iS.     M.  Weft,  p.  338.     Chroa.  Dunfl.  p.  253. 

(40)  M,  p-ris.  k  ■■:■ 
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naturally  proud  and  pafilonate,  ftarting  up  in  a  violcn!;  •'">■- D.  12:12. 
ras:e,  told  the  king  he  Hed.  Such  were  t!ie  fierce  and ''*"'°~^'^''~~*^ . 
rude  manners  of  thofe  'times,  and  lb  much  was  majefty 
de,2;raded  by  the  weaknefs  of  this  prince  1  T.']iis  outrag-eous 
affront  howrever  made  fo  deep  an  impreifion  on  the  king's 
rniiid,  that  he  was  never  cordially  reconciled  to  the 
earl  (41  yf. 

Flenry  finding  that  all  the  violent,  illegal,  and  dif- A.  D,  17,53, 
e;raceful  methods  of  raifing  money,  which  he  had  ufed,  j^"^' ';''i'^'" 
were  quite  infuR-icicnt  to  fupply  his  wants,  refolved  again  linrscd  with 
to. make  trial  of  a  parliament  ;  and  one  was  fummoned  tojria-:  ib- 
meet  at  Wertminiler  on  the  5ih  of  April  A.  D.  1253.'^-"'"'^" 
-The  kinf?  laid  an  account  of  his  neceflities  before  thiA 
alTembly  ;  and  further  informed  them,  that  he  defu^ned 
to  i'ct  out  as  foon  as  poUVble  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  ear- 
neiily  entreated  them  to  grant  him  fuch  a  fapp'v  as  would 
enable  him  to  accornpliHi  that  pious  deilgn.  In  order  to 
obviate  their  ufual  reproache?,  and  to  fjAv.  their  confentj 
he  made  many  acknivu'ledgmCTits  ot  his  former  errors, 
and  gsve  them  the  fl-rongeil:  ailurances,  that  he  v/ould 
govern  for  the  future  according  to  their  wifhes,  and 
would  confirm  the  charters  of  their  liberties  in  any  man- 
ner they  pleafed.  Though  the  pariiam.ent  v/as  hv  no 
means  convinced  of  his  fincenty,  yetj,  after  fome  deli- 
beration, they  wifelv/efolved  to  make  one  further  trial, 
bv  taking  him  at  his  word;  and  agreed  to  grant  him  a 
tenth  of  all  ecclefiailical  revenues  for  three  years,  and  a 
fcutage  of  three  {hillings  on  every  knight's  fee,  on  his  con- 
firmmgthe  charters  w-ith  fuch  awful  folemniries  as  mi^-ht 
be  deemed  inviolable  ;  to  which  the  king  confented.  Ac-* 
cording  to  this  agreement,  the  king,  with  the  whole  par^ 
fiament,  met,  on  the  4th  of  May,  in  the  great  hall  at  Weft- 
minftcr,  the  prelates  and  clergy  in  their  robes,  with  each  a 
lighted  taper  in  his  hand.  The  great  charter,  and  chartev- 
of  the  forefts,  were  read  aloud  to  this  auguil  ailcmbiy  ;  s^^A 
then  a  fenrence  of  excommunication,  containing  the  moft 
trem^endous  curfes  and  denunciations  of  the  divine  wrath 
aeainftall  who  fliould  violate,  or  confent  to  the  violation 
of  thefc  charters,  in  any  particular,  was  pronounced  ; 
St  the  conclufion  of  which,  the  prelates  and  cler^-v'thre'i/:r 
jheir  tapers  on  the  ground,  crying  with  one  voice,  "  So 

(4-)  M-  ra.-.;*,  p    507.  5!3.  559,   560. 

"  imif 
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A.D.  !as3. ««  may  every  one  be  extinguinrjcf,  and  ftink  in  hell,  who 
"'       '*'  fliail  incur  this  fentence."     To  which  the  king,  iayino 
his  right  hand  upon  his  heart,  repHed,  '*   So    help  me 
*'   God,  as  I  fhail  faithfully  obferve  all  thefe  articles,  as 
*'  I  am  a  man,  as  I  arn    a  Chriftian,  as  1  am  a  knight, 
**  and  as  I  am  a  crowned,  anointed  king."     Thefe    obh- 
gations,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  were   as  folcmn  and  awfuf 
as  could  well  bedivifed  «   but  thev  were  very  foon  yiolat- 
ed  by  this  iaithlefs  and  niifguided  prince  (42). 
A,D.  iicA.      '^^^  divefting  Monttort  carl  of  Ivcicefler  of  his  com- 
Expediti'jn   mand  in  Gafcony,  which  followed  foon  after  the  violent 
into  Gai-     quarrel  above  related,  was  attended   vv-ith  vciy  ill  effects, 
«oay,  'X'he  Gafcon  barons,  no  longer  overawed  by  that   brave 

znd  active  governor,  became  more  and  more  turbulent  ; 
,  and  even  invited  the  king  of  Caftile  to  take   poffeffion   of 

their  countv7,  vdio  pretended  to  have  got  a  grant  of  it 
from  Henry  11.     TheCallilian,  in    conjunftion  with  the 
difaffeaied  barons,  reduced  feveral  places,  and  threaten- 
ed the  redu6i:ion    of  the   whole  province.     But  Henr^^, 
being  now  reconciled  to  his  Englifli  fubje<9:s  bv  his  late 
folemn  confirmation  of  their  charters,  found  himfelf  in  a 
capacity  to   undertake  an  expedition    into    Gafconv  (43). 
Accordingly  he  fumrnoned  all  his  military  tenants  to  meet 
him  in  June  at  Pcrtfmouth  ;  and  on  the  i  5t]i  of  Auguil  he 
arrived  at  Bourdcaux  with  a  gallant  army,  which   foon 
recovered  all  the  places  which  had  been  loft,  and    obliged 
the  king  of  Caftiie  to  make  a  formal    renunciation  of  all 
his  pretenfions  to  Gafcony.     The  reconciliation   between 
the  two  courts  was    fo   complete,  that   a  marriage  was 
concluded  between  Edward  prince  of  England  and  Eleanor 
priiicefs  of  Callile. 
Hrnrv  fn-        ^'^i^  Henry,  who  delighted  much  in  low  difironefl  ciin- 
MtuvouT^  to  ning,  carefully  concealed  all  this,  and  fent  over  his  corn- 
iStccive  his  rn^^jjs  to  the  queen,  and  his  brother  the  earl  of  Cornwall, 
"^^  '  regents  of  England,  to  call  a  parliament,  and  demand  a 
fupply  for    carrying  on  the  war.     A  parliament  was  ac- 
cordingly affembled  on  27th    January  A.  D.   1254;  but, 
having  got  fome  hint  of  the  pacification,  refufed  to   grant 
nnv  money  until  Gafconv  was  a8.ua!!y  invaded.     Henry, 
Kot  fatisfixd  with  this  denial,  commanded  the  regents  t« 

(-;? )  M.  rari%  p.  580.    Anpal.  Bur:.  313.    M.  'WcftmonrL.  p.  liA. 
(4:;)  M.  Farif,  p.  581.    M.  Wefttuonit.  p.  15C.    Rymcri  Fredtra,  t.  i. 
{1I..505. 
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reaflemble  the  parliament  fifteen  days  after  Eader.  But^'P-i-54- 
the  earl  of  L/ciceller  returned  from  Gafcony  before  that  ^  ^ 
time,  and  having  made  a  full  difcoveyy  of  the  ilate  of 
affairs  there,  the  parhament  returned. the  fame  anfwer  to 
this  fecond  demand  ;  and  all  Flenry's  dilhonourable  arts 
to  impofe  upon  his  people  ferved  only  to  revive  their 
former  didrull;  of  him,  and  contempt  i~or  him  (44). 

Lewis  king  of  France  having  this  year  returned  from  yfemy  le- 
his  unfortunate  expedition  into  the   Holy    Land,  Henry  i  ".is  to 
applied  to    him  for  leave  to    pafs  through  France    in  liis  i^-'i:^'^-''^'- 
way  to  England.     This  favour  was  readily  granted  ;  and 
Flenry,  with    all  his   numerous  court  and  retinue,  were 
magnificently  entertained  tor  feme  tim:-    at    Pari?  ;  and 
all  pofTible  honours  were   paid  him   in  all  places  throug^h 
which  he  pafled.     So  much  time  was  fpent  in  this  jour- 
ney, that  Henry  did  not  arrive  in  England  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1255  (45). 

The  pope,  who  ftill  afiled  as  fuperior  lord  of  England,  a.O.  1155. 
had   contributed   very  much,  by  the   great  authority  he"',!^\i"'':^^'' 
pofleffed,     and   the    terror  of  his   fpiritual    thunders,  to '(.".'v/n  of 
iupport  Henry  in  all  his  illegal  exactions,  and  to  prevent  Sicily  to 
the  difcontented  barons  from  proceeding  to  extremities. '^^'"''^-'^'"" 
But,  his  holinefs  about  this  time  led  his  roval  vafial  of  En-'^^" 
gland  into  an  affair  which  involved  him  in  great  expence 
and  trouble,  by   making    him  an  oBer   of  the  crown  of 
Sicily  for  his  fecond  fon  prince  Edmond  (46).     The  pope 
pretended  todifpofe  of  that  crown,   both  as  fuperior  lord 
of  Sicily,  and  as  vicar  of  Jefus   Ciiriil:,  to   whom  all  the 
kingdoms    of  the   earth    belonged.     FJe  had  offered    this  * 

dangerous  prefent  to  PJchard  earl  of  Cornwall,  the  king's 
brother,  who  wifely  declined  the  offer  ;  but  Henrr,  not 
fo  cautious,  acceptedof  it  ;  and  his  fon  was  ^c\<tA  kliw  of 
Sicily.  This  crown  however  was  to  be  won  before  it 
could  be  worn.  In  order  to  this,  Henry  gave  his  holinefs 
an  unlimited  credit,  to  employ  wdiat  fums  of  money  he 
pleafed  in  wrelling  the  crown  from  Mainfrov,  who  was' 
in  poffeffion  of  it,  engaging  to  reimburfe  him  (47).  Th; 
pope,  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  making  vv\qron  his  moita! 
enemy  Mainfroy  at  another's  cnii,  fpared  no  exnenc«  • 
and  in  a  little  time  the  unwarv  Henry  found  himfeifloaded 
with  an  irnmenfe  debt  of  250,000!  (4.8). 

(44)  M.  Paris  p.  59i.    594.  C4O  I>1.  [•■  doo. 

(46)  Rynier,  vi>l.   \ ,  y.  512,  &c.  (47)  M.  Fhims,  p.  j^tj. 

(48)  Rynitr,  vol.  1.  \).  5S;,  &c.    M,  P^iris,  p.  61-. 
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inc  TndiE.iu'^ion  oi  t-ie  pope,,  ^'hofc  fa?oiu"  ^rn-*  rn  great- 

crri  fc    ">    ^'"  (       "^        "       r    '1   cpp  cffion^   wfikfe- 

'^  -L  tu       f-  out  of  dcele 

fit'  ri^'ti(-,y  ^  "'u  i!  I'i'-i  5  t  ?"}j  j~CiT? ;  fvirt  srr  eioki$>' 
?hi  he  c{^<^  *  r  f  ^  n^c  f--  -'•■iircf,  €lerc"i*ff* 'f**  <)v,n  end, 
FK  Tf air'" one  '  i>  5?  fse  d(J  cosq-- 

pK  ^'    '^  ''  o  vr^/t  "  Pie  3|j- 

"  t        it/    (  i        "      ^     ''255  t  sr.'"^  ■'."'^c^  '*'^  'k^W  ^aicl 

ij  'c  '^  V.I  r  7p^^^f^*'caf  pother  J  ^-^'arjfed  fK^  k's-ngj,  Isy 
it-^  "ait  cfcr-j  -    ■<  -       -- ^o  if-ite-P 

ruicVia'-  /•  J  I  inti^  .•^■"o*^saea'g'tinttIbrr?!£rt''«  wh^rai 
i^^  s-ij         '  4   of^  t"  ^f"  ir."    '""  j'^c  CitytfeiCT  kklj 

hac*  tai-cn  fi/C  c''"^*  c^  {  ■^niftd  r  foit^,  fj^T!'  -r^e  W^'  war, 
ffoTi  .Tjfir  v<"^V'<^y  wt  4.ond\^K>ri  of  tfte'r  «^at,/r^n-g  m  per- 

fon  m  tl5;e  war  agWilf  Msin'frof',  or  adraiicing  money  for 
'  its  fapjwrt.    It"  tvorcfd  sfce  fcn^fefs  £c?  enffmerate  aff  rl^e 
ans  T*lv  '     '      ;-^t>pe  arsd  kmg  <fjspfpted' at  ffejs  csnte  to 
e^io-t  i;  :i,-m  the  people,  elpeciaffj  frosi  tfie  c?'er^ 

of  Efigcknd  ;  h-ssx  one  e£  thcfe  arts  \Tas  too  rejRisrfeabfc 
for  the  v^j;!favnr  stt<l  in?pi?cfenc€  of  xr  m  he  (}mitt<&d.  W&1~ 
fcrajt^  brfl^oti  e-f  Hercforcf.  a  crestare  of  the  pope,  who 
refided  xt  Rorree  as  an  regent  for  fhe  exarch  of  Er/cf^arKl, 
«lrew  bills  of  d'ifFerem  vidsses-on  aff  the  biiliops,  zhhsH^ 
sn<i  con-Ader^iok  ■  '" ':  ^  "-?::  ^f  the  kingdoas,  amoQsiin^ 

,  ^    ;  :.;    V.v. '  -:  ^ .  4'44>  i$<3j  Efrstr,  vol  I ,  p,  jaS,  jg^j. 
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on  the  whole  to  150,540  marks :  an   immenfe   fum  InA..D.  12^5. 
thofe   days  !    Thefe   bills   were  granted   to  ItaHan  mer-  *— "v— — ' 
chants  ;  who,  it  was  pretended,  had  advanced  the  money 
contained  in  them,  for  the  Sicihan  war  (51). 

Wh-en  this  exorbitant  demand  was  firft  notified  to  the  Refinance 
EnghlTi  clergy,  they  were  filled  with  aflonifhment  and  of"  the 
indignation,  and  fome   of  them  declared  their  rcfoliuion'^''^''^'- 
to  fufFcr  any  extremity  rather  than  ccmplv  v/ith  it.  They 
were  threatened  with  deprivation  ;  and  one  of  the  bifliops 
had  the  boldnefs  to  fay,  that  if  they  took  his  mitre  from 
his  head,  he  would  fupply  its  place  with  a  helmet  {52). 
Yet,  with  fuch  union  and  perfeverancc  did  the  pope  and 
king  urge   their  demand,    that  the  clergy,  after-  a  long 
and    fpirited  refiftance,  were    conflrained   to  fubmit    to 
this  intolerable  impofition  (53). 

Though  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall  was  of  a  verv  dif- a  D.  1257. 
ferent  chara6ler  from  the  king  his  brother,  being  as  re-  R":'^ard 
raarkable  for  amafiing  money  as  the  other  was  for  fquan-  ^^oj^n^vail 
dering  it;  yet  at   laft  his  ambition  got  the  better  of  his chofen  king 
prudence,  and   he  embarked  in   an  aftair  which   proved  "^  ^^^  ^o- 
as  chimerical  and  expenfive  as  that  of  Sicily.     The  Im-  ™'^'^^' 
perial   throne  being  vacant,   fiDme  of  the  .ele6lors   call 
their  eyes  on  earl  Richard,  or  rather  on   his  riches,  and 
he  was  chofen  king  of  the  Romans,  and   a   deputation 
fent  to  invite  him  to  come  and  take  pofTeflion  of  that  dig- 
nity.    Richard,  dazzled  with   the  luCtre  of  the  Imperial 
crown,  after  fome  hefitation,  accepted  of  the  invitation  ;  / 

and  in  April  A.  D.  1257,  he  departed  from  England 
with  a  noble  train  of  forty  Englifli  gentlemen,  and  car- 
ried with  him,  if  we  may  believe  Matthew  Paris,  a  con- 
temporary hiftorian,  no  lefs  a  fum  of  money  than  feven 
hundred  thoufand  marks,  equal  in  value  and  efficacy  to 
eight   millions  of  cur   money   at  prefent  (54).     But  this  1 

prince,  on  his  arrival  in  Germany,  found  that  he  had  a 
powerful  rival  for  the  Imperial  throne,  in  Alphonfo  king 
ofCaftile;  and  expended  all  the  money  he  carried  with 
him,  befides  fevera!  remittances  from  England,  without 
obtaining  any  thing  In  return  but  the  empty  title  of  King 
of  the  Roman^. 

(e,  i)  Rymeri  Fa'dera,  t,  I.  p.  595.  ( 51)  M.  Paris,  p.  .5i  5,  <Ji5. 

(53)  Id.  p.  617.  6:9.  (54)  I^-  r- <5j3. 
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A. D.  izgs.      The  departure  of  ear!  R.ichard   from  England  at  this 
r'^^'y"'^  time  was  very  fatal  both  to  his  country  and  his  familv  : 
"^^j.gg  j,f*  to  his  country,   by  draining   itoffucha  prodigious  mafs 
the  depar-    ot  trcafure,  the  want   ot  which  was  very  feverely  feit  ; 
tare  of  earl|-o  ^jg  family,  by  depriving  it  of  the  fupport  of  the  iiril 
prince  of  the  blood,  the  richeil  and  mofl  powerful  fub- 
je£t  in  Europe.     For  though  Richard  had  often  joined 
the  difcontented   barons,  in  their  remonftrances  againfl 
the  illegal  and   arbitrary    raeafurcs  of  Henry's  govern- 
ment ;  vet  whenever  the  barons  attempted  to  go  too  far, 
and  to  deprive  the  crown  of  its  jufi:  prerogatives,  he  al- 
ways deferted  them,  and  put  a  flop  to  their  proceedings. 
But  as  foon  as  the  throne  was  deprived  of  this  great  fup- 
port, the  barons  made  bolder  attacks  upon  it ;  and  the 
mifguided  prince  foon  furnifhed  them  with  a  favourable 
opportunity. 
A  parlia-  Henry,  {till  deluded  by  the  pope,  continued  to  profe- 

Kicnt.  cute  the  ridiculous  defign  of  conquering  Sicily,  called  a 

parliament,    and   demanded    fupplies    for    that    purpofe. 
Never  was  any  demand    more  imprudent  or  unfeafcna- 
^  ble.     It  furnifiied  the   earl  of  Leicefier,  and  the  other 

difcontented  barons,  v/ith  the  fairefi  occafion  of  reproach^ 
log  Henry  with  all  the  errors  and  abufes  of  his  govern- 
ment;  v/hich  they  did  in  the  flrongeft  terms,  concluding 
with  a  folemn  declaration,  that  they  were  determined  no 
longer  to  rely  on  his  oaths  and  promifcs,  which  had  been 
fo  often  violated,  but  were  refolded  immediately  to  drive 
all  foreigners  from  his  court  and  prefence,  and  to  have 
the  adminifrration  put  into  fuch  hands  as  they  could  de- 
pend upon.  In  fine,  they  propofed,  that  twenty-fouf 
perfbns  fhould  be  chofen,  twelve  from  the  king's  council, 
and  twelve  frcni  their  own  number,  to  whom  full  powers 
fhould  be  given  to  relorm  all  the  abufes  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  make  fuch  regulations  as  lliculd  effectually 
prevent  the  return  of  fuch  abufes.  The  kins:,  intimi- 
dated by  tiie  determined  air  and  martial  appearance  of  the 
barons,  >vho  came  IrAo  the  parliament-hall  in  complete 
armour,  confented  to  every  thing  propofed  ;  and  another 
meetiiyg  was  appointed  to  bring  this  nev/ model  of  govern- 
ment to  perfection  (55). 

(55}  M.  Paris,  p. ^53, 

,  ■  Accord- 
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AcxordingJy,    on    the  nth  June  A.  D.    1258,    that  A. D.  1253. 
fill-nous  ailembly,    afterwards  called    the  mad  parliament ,  )~    ^    "f 
raet  at  Oxford.    "The  barons  came  attended  with  iuch  an  ,^,,5  ^^  qx- 
armed  force  as  rendered  any  oppofition  from  the    court  ford. 
impradicable.     According  to    agreement,  twelve  barons 
were    chofen    by  the  king's  council,  and   twelve  by  the 
parliament ;  to  whom  was  given   an   abfolute  authority, 
unlimited  both  as  to  time  and  power,  to  reform  the  ftate, 
and  make  what  regulations  they  thought  fit,  for  the    fu- 
ture government  of  the  kingdom  ;  in   a  Avord,  into  their 
hands  was  committed  the  whole  Icgiilative   and  executive 
power:  and  the  king  himfelf,  his   eldeft  fon   prin'te  Ed- 
ward, and  all  perfons  in   all  Nations,  took  a  folemn  oath 
toobferve  and  obey  all  regulations  which  fliouid  be  made 
by  thefe  twenty-four  barons  (56).     As  the  earl  of  Leiceft- 
er  was  the  mcfl:  confiderable  pcrfon  in  this  junto,  for  rich- 
es,   power,  eloquence,    bqldnefs,  and  popularity,    they 
a6ted  chiefly   by    his    dire^lion   and  advice.     Their  firfl 
tranfattions  bore  a  fpecious  appearance  of  a  real  regard  to 
the  public  good.     They  ordained.  That  three  fellions  of 
parliament  Ihotrid  be  held  every  year,  in    the  months  of 
February,   June,  and  OStober  (t^y)  :— -That  four   knights 
flioaid    be    chofen  in  each  county,  to    enquire    into   the 
peculiar  grievances  of  that  county,  and  lav  the  fame  be- 
fore each  meeting  of  parliament  •,  and  that    the  expences 
ot  thefe  knights  in  the  performance  of  that  fervice  fliouid 
be   borne  .by  their  county  :— That   a    new   high  flierlfT 
fhould  be  elefted  every  year,  by   the  votes   of  the    free- 
holders in  each  county  : — That  none  of  the  royal    wards 
fhould  be  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  foreigners  : — 'That 
no  new  forefls  or  warrens  fliouid  be  created  :— and.  That 
the  revenues  of  counties  fliouid  not  be  let  to  iarm.     Such 
were  the  firfl:   regulations  (commonly  called  the  Provijioiu 
of  Oxford)  which  were   made    by    the  twenty- four  ba- 
rons (58). 

If  thefe  barons  had    proceeded  in  the    fame  moderate  A.  D.  i:5(), 
^nd  equitable  courfe,  and  made   all  proper  haile  to  finifh  Virlations 

.)  ^         r        •-  •  ^  ill  1  of    the    con- 

t-iie  work  of  rerormation,  there  would  have   been  no  great  (^i.^tion 
reafon  to  comiplain  of  their  abufeofthe  unlimited  authori- 
ty with  which  they  had  been  intruded.     But  their  fubfe- 

•(<;6)  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  65'5.    Chron.  DunO:.  p.  334. 

{;  7 )  Ann.  Biivt.  p.  42.5. 

i^c'i)  Kynicn  Fcedcra,  p,  6^0,  '??c.     .^m5al.  Burton,  p.  414,  &c. 
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A.  0.1159.  quent  proceedings  difcovered  a  very  interefled  fpirit,  and 
indicated  an  intention    to  perpetuate    their  own  power, 
and   turn   it   to  their  own  private  advantage.     They  got 
into  their  poflelTion  all  the  royal  caftles,  which  they  either 
kept  in  their  own  hands,  or  committed  to  the  cuftody  of 
their  creatures.     They   turned  out  all    the  great  officers 
of  ftate,  and  of  the  king's  houfehold,  to   make  room    for 
themfelves  and  their  dependents.     They  enriched  them- 
Jelves  and  tlieir  families,  by  the  royal  efcheats  and   ward- 
ihips.     In  a  word,  the  twenty-four  barons  engrofled  the 
whole  power,  and   a  great  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
crown ;  the  king  was  a  mere    pageant    of  ftate,  without 
the  lead  fhadow  of  authority,  and  the  Englifh  conflitution 
was  entirely  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  an  ariftocracy, 
or  rather  an  oligarchy  (59). 
Prince  Ed-        Prince    Edward,    the    king's    uterine     brothers,    the 
ward,  &c.    queen's  relations,  and  fome  of  the  Englifh  barons,  made 
obliged  to    forpe  oppofition  to  all  thefe  prodigious    changes;  particu- 
larly to   the  oath    of  unlimited  fubmiffion  to  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  twenty-four  barons,  made  and  to  be  made; 
and  to  the  furrender  of  the  royal  cailles  :  but  the    torrent 
ran  fo  ftrong,  that  all  oppofition  was   in  vain,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  fubmit  (60). 
The  kind's        The  foreign  favourites,  againfl  whom  Leicefler,  him- 
-atcrine     "  felf  a  fcreicfner,  denounced  the  moft  terrible  threatening?, 
broiiiers       feeing  the  king  no  longer  able    to   protect  them,  betook 
themfelves  to  flight,  and  efcaped  out  of  the  kingdom  (61). 
Even  the  king  of  the   Romans,  who  p^iid  a  vifit  to    his 
native  country,  A.  D.  12  $9,  was  not   allowed   to  fet  his 
foot  in  England,  until  he  had   folemnly  engaged  to  take 
the  cathof  fiabmifTion,  and  comply  with   all    thefe  chan- 
£;es  (62).     "With   fuch    a  high  hand   did  the   twenty-four 
barons  exert  their  unlimited  authority,  that  the  pope  him- 
felf,  who  made  nothing  of  dethroning  emperors,  though 
greatly  exafpcrated  againfl  them  on  many  accounts,  was 
obliged  to  fmother  his  refentment. 
A.D.  Ti6i.       The  twentv-four  barons,  hoAvever,  did  not  long  enjoy 
Tne  14  ba  their  exorbitant  power  in  peace.     They  had  lofl  much  of 
^vro^o^urar  ^^^^^^^   popularity  by   their   arbitrary    proceedings  :    they 

f  59)  Ann.  Br.rt.  p.  413.     T.  Wyke?,  p.  53. 

(60)  T.  Wvkcs,  p.  53.    Ann.  Burt.  411. 

(61)  M.  Paris,   p.  660.    Aiir.    Burc.  p.  4ii. 
(6i)T.  Wykes,  p.  53. 
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were  often  called  upon,  both  by  king  and  people,  to^.D.  lafii. 
finilh  the  intended  reformation,  that  they  might  lay  down  **— — v— -^ 
their  commifTion  ;  but  they  made  no  hkile  to  comply 
with  thefe  calls  :  and  fome  trifling  regulations  which  they 
publifhed  gave  little  ratisfa6tion  {6^J.  But  what  was 
moft  fatal  to  their  power  and  intereft,  was  fome  fecret 
jealoufies  and  difputes  which  arofe  amongfl:  themfelves, 
particularly  between  the  two  powerful  earls  of  Leicefter 
and  Gloucefter,  the  latter  alleging,  that  the  former 
affumed  too  great  a  (hare  of  authority,  and  aQ:ed  many 
things  without  confulting  his  colleagues  (64). 

The  king,  who  bore  with  great  impatience  the  flate  ^'•''^- 1^*^^* 
of  infignificancy  to  which  he  was  reduced,  hearing  of  ^j^^g^yg^j.^ 
thefe  circumftances,  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  reco-  to  recover 
vering  his  former  authority,  and  formed  a  fcheme  for  ^.'^  autlw- 
that  purpofe.  But  this,  like  many  other  fchemes  of  that  ^"^' 
prince,  was  ill- concerted  and  unfeafonable  ;  his  fon, 
prince  Edward,  and  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
who  were  moft  able  to  fupport  him,  being  both  out  of  the 
kingdom.  Henry,  however,  having  taken  hisrefolution, 
came  unexpectedly  into  parliament,  which  v/as  held  at 
London,  April  23.  A.  D.  1262;  and  reproaching  the 
twenty-four  barons  with  the  breach  of  their  promifes  to 
him,  and  the  many  abufes  of  their  power,  declared,  that 
he  would  no  longer  pay  any  regard  to  the  provifions  of 
Oxford,  but  would  immediately  refume  the  cxercife  of 
his  royal  authority  (6^5).  Having  made  this  bold  declara- 
tion, he  retired  to  the  tower,  whofe  governor  he  had 
gained,  feized  a  confiderable  treafu*e  which  was  depofited 
there,  and  from  thence,  by  proclamation,  turned  out 
all  the  great  officers,  judges,  and  fheriffs,  which  had  been 
nominated  by  the  twenty-four  barons,  and  put  others  in 
their  room  (66).  This  occafioned  infinite  confufion  in  the 
kingdom  ;  fome  obeying  the  officers  and  magiflrates 
nominated  by  the  king,  and  others  obeying  thofe  nomi- 
nated by  the  barons  ;  and  many  paving  no  regard  to  any 
m^o'iftracy,  but  living  as  if  ail  government  had  been 
dilToIved. 

(63)  Trivit.  p.  209.    Ann.  Burt.  p.  42.8 — 439. 

(64)  Chron.  Dunft.  p.  343, 

(6S)T.  Wyk«,  p.  53.  (66)Id.  p.  s5. 

The 
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A.D.  ix5a.      The  twenty-fotir  barons,  and  their  party,  were  prodi- 
''^T''^^~^  gioufly  aft&nifhed    at  thefe  proceedings   of  the  king,  of 
tween  Hen-  "^^"hich  they  had  received  no  previous  notice.     But   after 
ryaadthe   their  firft  furprife  was   over,  they  began  to  confult  what 
baronscoin-  ^^^g  neceffary  to  be  done   for  their  ov/n  prefervation,  and 
piomiie  .     ^j^^j.  ^^  ^j^^^j^  authority.     In  order  to  this,  they  refolved 
to  bury  all  their  private  quarrels  and  animofities  in  obli- 
vion ;  and    the    earls    of  Leicefler  and   Gloucefler   were 
reconciled  :  they   bound  themfelves   anew,  by  the  mofi: 
fglemn  oaths,  to  ftand  bv  one  another,  and  to  fupport  the 
provifions  of     Oxford   with    their    lives     and    fortunes. 
Strengthened    by     this    union     among    themfelves,    the 
twenty-four  barons  began. to  talk  and  aft  with  their  former 
authority.     They  fent  the  king  a  meffage,  requiring  him 
to  recall  his  late  declaration,  and  fubmit  to  the  provifions 
of  Oxford,  declaring,  that    if  he    did    not  comply,  they 
would  compel  him  to   it  by  force  of  arms  (67J.     When 
things  were  in  this  fcrange  unfettled  flate,  prince  Edward 
and   the  king  of  the  Romans  arrived  in  England.     The 
prince,  very  much  to  his  own  honour,  but  to    the  great 
furprife  and  difappointment    of  his  father,  declared,  that 
though  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  fubmifTion  to  the  Oxford 
provifions,  much  againfl:  his  will,  yet  he  thought  himfelf 
hound  to  obferve  that  oath  (^68).     The  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans   offering  his  mediation,  it  was   accepted  by  both 
parties ;  and  an    agreement  v/as  brought   about  on   the 
following  terms  :  That  Henrv  Hiould  once    more  fiibmit 
to  the  provifions  of  Oxford ;  and  that  the  barons  fliould 
change  and    mitigate  certain   articles  which    were  moil 
difpleafing  to  theking.     But  the  earl  of  Leiceder   refufed 
to    fign   this    agreement,    declaring,    that  he    could    no 
longer  rely  on  any  promifes  of  a  prince  who   had  fo  often 
violated  his  mofl:  folemn  oaths  ;  and  he  retired  into  France 
in  great  difccntent.     By  this  pacification,  hov/evcr,  fome 
degree  of  order  and  tranquillity   was  refrored   to   the  dif- 
trafted  kingdom  {60). 
A.  D.  1263.      Henry  imprudently  trufting  to  this  appearance  of  tr?.n- 
Paciticaii-    quillitv,  or  more  probably  in  order  to   avoid  h'lFdiing  his 
«n-.  part  of  the  late    treaty,  haftened  over   to  Bourdcaux,  to 

fettle,    as  he  pretended,  fome    ailairs    in   Quienne  (7c). 

(t^7)  M.  Paris,  p.  6(?7.  (68)  Id.  ibid,  {69)  T,  V,'yk>.  =,  p.  57. 

(-70)  M.  V.'Gll.  n.  33 i. 

The 
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The  barons,  difpleafed  that  the  king  had  Wit  the  king-  A.D.  1^53. 
dom  witiicut  confirmhig  the  Oxford  prcvifions,  were 
greatly  incenfed  at  his  endlefs  prevarications  ;  and  the 
earl  of  Leicefler,  returning  from  France,  fo  effeftiiaiiy 
inflamed  them,  that  they  became  more  united,  and  more 
determined  to  proceed  to  extremities,  than  ever.  As 
foon  as  the  king  returned  from  Guienne,  the  b^arons 
addrefied  him  in  a  body,  demanding  the  immediate  con- 
firmation of  the  provifions  of  Oxford.  But  Henry  hav- 
ing overcome  the  fcruples  of  his  Ton  prince  Edward,  and 
depending  on  the  afllftance  of  his  brother,  and  feme  other 
barons,  returned  a  rough  anfwer  to  this  demand  ;  and 
even  went  fo  far  as  to  call  them  rebels,  and  threatened 
them  with  the  feverefl  punifhment.  This  anfwer  was 
more  than  fufficient  to  drive  the  barons  to  extremities  : 
they  immediately  flew  to  arms  ;  and  chufing  the  earl  of 
J^ycicefter  for  their  general,  they  deilroyed  the  lands  of  the 
king  and  his  adherents,  put  to  death-all  foreigners  that 
fell  in  their  way,  and  took  feveral  cities,  before  the  king 
had  any  troops  ready  to  oppofe  them  (71).  This  brought 
lienry  once  more  to  confent  to  any  terms  the  barons 
thought  fit  to  prefcribe  ;  and  a  fecond  pacification  was 
made  on  the  following  conditions  :  i .  That  all  the  king's 
caftles  fliould  be  delive?.-ed  to  the  barons.  1.  That  the 
provifions  of  Oxford  fit du Id  be  inviolably  obferved.  3. 
That  all  foreigners  fliould  be    baniflied'.     4.  That   \}\q  ' 

adminiflration  of  affairs  fhould   be  commiitted  to  fuch  as 
the  barons   pleafed(72). 

But  this  pacification  v/as  no  better  obferved  than  the  Another  pi-r 
former;  and  the  whole  year  1263  wasfpent  in  alternate '^''^'^^^'='"' 
truces  and  hoflilities  between  the  king  and  the  barons. 
The  citizens  of  London  having  in  general  em.braced  the 
party  of  the  barons  with  the  raoft  ardent  zeal,  the  mob  of 
that  city  infulted  the  queen,  as  flie  v/as  upon  the  river  m 
her  barge,  with  the  mofl  opprobrious  language ;  and 
even  put  her  in  fear  of  her  life,  by  throwing  at  lier  dirt 
and  fl:ones(73^.  Prince  Edv/ard  v^^as  befieged  in  the 
cafrle  of  Briftcl  by  the  inhabitants, of  that,  city  ;  and  hav- 
ing got  from  thence  by  ftratasrem,  he  was  again  bcficgcd 
by  the  barons  in  Windfor  caftle ;  and  being  taken  prifon- 

(7i)Trivit.  p.  an.    M.  Weft,  p,  382. 

(72)  Chron.  Dunl>.   p.  358.     M.  Paris,  p.  (T^S,   5^q. 

(73)  T.  Wvkes,,p.  57.     M.  Pans,  p.  £<J3. 

-       '  er 
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A.D.  izGs-er  In    a    conference  with  th€  earl    of  Leicefler,  he  was 
^■"""""^        'obliged  to  purchafe  his  liberty  by  the    furrendcr   of  the 
caflJe(74).     Thefe,  and  fome  other  unfavourable  events, 
again  difcouraged    the  king,  and  obliged  him   to  fubmit 
to  more  difadvantageous  terras  than  any  he  had  yet  yield- 
ed to,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cefl'ation  of  hoflilities.     A  paci- 
fication was  accordingly  concluded,  on  the   i8th  of  July 
A.  D.  1263,  by  which  the  authority  of  the  twentv-four 
barons  was  to  continue,  not  only  during  the  reign  of  the 
prefent  king,  but  even  during  that  of  his  fucceffor  (75)- 
A.D.  ia()4.      This  lafl:  condition,  as  might  be  expefted,  was  very 
Diiputes      difpleafmg  to   prince    Edward ;  who,    exerting   himfelf 
between      with  great  vigour,  gained  over  to  the  royal  party  feveral 
the  barons    g^^at  barons,  who  either  envied  the  authority,  or  diflik- 
reKrred  to   ed  the  violence,  of  the  twenty- four.     This  brought  the 
the  king      j-^q  parties  much  nearer  to  an  equality  than  they  had  been, 
and  made  them  both  readily  agree  to  refer   all  their  diffe- 
rences to  Lewis  IX.  king  of  France,  a  prince  univerfallv 
admired  for  his  great  wifdom  and  virtue.     This  reference 
being  ratified  by  the  oaths  and  fubfcriptionsof  all  the  great 
men  in   both   parties,  Lewis   undertook  the   honouri.ble 
and  friendly  office  of  umpire,  and  fummoned  the  ftates  of 
France  to  meet  at    Amiens  on   the    23d    January  A.  D. 
1264,  in  order  to  examine  the  merits  of  this  great  caufe 
in  their  prefence  ;  and  on  the    3d  of  February  he  pro- 
nounced   this   equitable  award  :  That    the   provifions  of 
Oxford,    being   defbruSlive  of  the  roval  authority,    and 
fubverfive  of  the  ancient  conlfitution,  fliould  be  annulled, 
and  the  kingredored  to  thepoffcffion  of  all  his  caftles,  lands, 
and  revenues ;  to  the  nomination  of  the  great  officers  of 
ftate,  and  of  his  houfehcid  ;  and  in   general,  to  all  the 
royal  rights  and  prerogatives  whicli  he  had  enjoved  before 
the  meeting  of  the  parliament   of  Oxford.     On  the  other 
hand,  he  decreed.  That   a   general    amnefFv   fhould   be 
granted  to  all  the  fiibjefts  of  England,  for  all  part   offen- 
ces; and  that  they  fhould  be  maintained  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  liberties  and  privileges  which  had  been  grant- 
ed to  them  bv  anv  former  charters  (76). 
Wai  be-  As  foon  as  this  award  was  notified  to  the  earl  o{  Lei- 

twecn  Her- (,gj:j.gj.  ^j^j  his   party,  they  reie6ted  it  with   difdain ;  af- 

rv  and  the     r        ■  11  r-  i-n-  1 

Hions.        nrming,  that  the  one  part  of  it  was  a  contradiction  to  the 

(74)  Trivit.   p.  213.  (75)  M.  Weft.   ]k  3^3. 

(76)  Rynitv,  vol.  1.  p.  776,  777,  778.    M.  Welt.  p.  383. 
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other;  and  that  it  was  impoflible  the  liberties  of  En^- A.D.  1254. 
land  granted  bv  the  charters  could  be  maintained,  with- "^  v^"*-* 
'  out  the  provifions  of  Oxford  (77).  It  new  appeared  evi- 
■  dent  to  all  the  world,  that  this  great  quarrel  could  be  de- 
cided only  hy  the  fword  ;  and  therefore  both  parties  pre- 
pared for  war  with  great  eagernefs.  The  carl  of  Lei- 
cefter  continued  in  London,  the  zeal  and  wealth  of  whofe 
citizens  was  the  great  fupport  of  his  party,  and  fent  his 
fons  and  partifans  into  ail  parts  of  England  to  raife  forces. 
The  king  fummoned  his  military  tenants,  and  the  barons 
of  his  party,  from  all  quarters,  and  foon  found  himfeif 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  gallant  army  (78).  The 
roval  arms  were  at  firil  fuccefsful,  having  taken  Nor- 
thampton by  aflault  on  the  5th  of  April.  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  one  of  Leicefter's  fons,  with  fome  other  barons,  and 
the  whole  garrifon,  were  made  prifoners ;  and  Leicefler 
and  Nottingham  opened  their  gates  to  prince  Edward  (79). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Leicefter  formed  the  fiege  ^  •  • 
of  Rochefler,  in  which  the  earl  of  Warrenne,  and  fe-  ^  • 
vcral  barons  of  the  royal  partv,  had  taken  flicker  (80). 
The  king  and  prince,  hearing  of  their  danger,  haftened 
to  their  relief  ;  and  Leicefler,  at  their  approach,  raifed 
the  fiege,  and  retired  with  his  armv  to  London. 

Here  having  received  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  fif-  Batiie  of 
teen  thoufand  of  the  mod  zealous  citizens,  he  thought  ^^*^*- 
himfeif  fuffjciently  flrong  to  meet  the  royalifts  in  the 
field  (81).  Leaving  London,  therefore,  he  directed  his 
march  towards  Lewes  in  SuiTex,  where  the  king  and 
prince,  with  their  army,  lay  encamped.  At  this  place, 
en  the  I4.th  of  May  A.  D.  1264,  was  fought  the  famous 
and  decifive  battle  of  Lewes.  The  royal  army  was  di- 
vided into  three  bodies,  the  van  commanded  by  prince 
Edward,  the  main  body  commanded  bv  toe  king  of  the 
Romans  and  his  fon  Henrv,  and  the  re;ir  by  the  king  in 
perfon,  allilled  by  fome  of  the  chief  barons  c\{  his  par- 
ty (82).  The  other  armv  was  divided  into  four  bodies, 
the  van,  confiding  entirely  of  Lomloners,  commanded 
by  Nicholas  de  Segrave,  the  main  body  commanded  bV 
die  earl  of  Leicefter  in  perfon,  and  two  bodies  of  re- 

(77)  Chron.  Dund.  p.  3^3.  (78)  Rvm.  '.  1 .  p.  771, 

(75i)T.  Wykes,  p.  60.  (00)  Id.' p.  6j, 

(81)  M.  Wert.  p.  386. 

(32)  M.  Wtft.  p.  387.     T.  WyV-.,  p.  ^j. 
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A. D.  12^4.  j'a've,  the  one  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Gloucefler, 
'"'^''—^''•^  and  the  other  by  Henry  and  Guy  de  Montfort,  two  of 
Leicefler's  fons.  In  the  beglnnin.g  of  the  action,  vic- 
tory declared  for  the  royahl'is.  Prince  Edward  made  fo 
f.jrious  an  attack  upon  the  Londoners,  that  he  put  thern 
to  flight  ;  and  tranfported  by  his  youthful  ardour,  and 
the  refentment  of  the  many  injuries  they  had  heaped  up- 
on his  famih',  purfued  them  four  miles  Avith  great  eager- 
nefs  and  flaughter  (83).  Leicefler,  taking  advantage  of 
the  great  error  the  prince  had  committed,  led  on  the 
bodies  comm.anded  by  himfelf,  by  Gloucefler,  and  by 
his  fons,  againll  the  main  body  of  the  royaUifs,  whkh 
was  defeated  with  great  (laughter,  and  the  king  of  the 
Rom.ans,  who  .commanded  it,,  taken  prifoner  ;  and  foon 
after  king  Kenry  fliared  the  fame  fate,  the  rear  of  his 
army,  where  he  was,  being  ^Ito  defeated,  and  purfued 
into  the  town  of  Lewes  (34). 
TEe  Mire  Prince  Edward  at  lafl  returning  from  the  purfuit  of 
q£ Lewes,  the  Londoners,  to  his  infinite -furprife  and  grief,  found 
the  day  entirely  loll,  and  heard  that  the  two  kings,  his 
father  and  uncle,  with  many  of  the  chief  barons  of  the 
party,  were  prifoners.  He  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the 
forces  he  had  about  him,  to  renev/  the  battle  while  the 
\^iQ:ors  were  in  Tome  confufion  ;  but  they  Avere  too  much 
confounded  and  I'.lfpirited  to  liiten  to  his  perfuafions;  and 
the  artful  Lticefter,  fearing  feme  attempt  of  that  kind, 
amufed  the  prince  with  propofals  for  an  accommodati- 
on (85).  In  the  mean  time  the  earl  v/as  bufy  in  fecuring 
his  royal  prifoners,  and  rallying  his  troops,  vvith  Avhicli 
he  flirrounded  the  prince  on  all  hands.  Edu.v.  J,  finding 
that  there  was  hardly  a  polTibility  left  for  his  efcape,  WaS 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  thefe  hard  conditions  :  That  the 
nrovifions  of  Oxford  fliould  be  confxrmed  and  executed  ;, 
and  that  the  prince  and  his  confln  Flenrv,  fon  to  the  king 
oi^  the  Romans,  fhould  unTender  themfelves  prifoners, 
and  remain  as  hpftages  tor  their  refpeclive  O.toers,  in  ihc 
hands  of  Leicefier  and  the  barons,  until  all  dungs  w^re 
completely  fettled  (86). 
Violated  by  This  treaty  is  commonly  known  in  t lie  Kngliin  hifliorv 
LeicfcOen  by  the  name  of  the  Mife  of  L^zves  :  in  confequence  of 
which,  prince  Edward,  and  his  coufai  Henry,  immedi- 

(83;  Hemming,  p.  583.     M.  Tavir,  p.  gyo,  6"-  i . 

(8.1)  M.  Wd}S  ■p.  387.  (30  Hcmav.na:,  p.  qS4- 

JS6)  M.Paris,  f,  671.    Kayghton,.  c^l,  2451.    T,  \Vyl:e.,  p.  6^. 
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ately  furrendered  themfelves  to  Leicefter,  who  fentthem  -^^-D.  1^.64^ 
under  a  ftrong  guard  to  Dover  caftle.     As  tlie  great  de-  ^-=— v— ^ 
fip-n  of  Leicefter   and  the  barons  in   making  the  mife  or 
aoreement   of  Lewes,  '  was  to  get  prince  Edv/ard   into 
their  hands,  who  was  the  chief  cbj eft  of  their  fears,  and 
of  the  hopes  of  the  royai  party,  as  foon  as  they  had  accom- 
phfhed  this  end,  they  paid  no  further  regard  to  that  agree- 
ment.    The  two  kings  who  ihould  have  been  fet  at  liber- 
ty by  that  treaty,  were  fiill  prifoners  i,n  efFeO:,  being  fur- 
rounded  by  fuch  only  as  v/ere  entirely  devoted  to  Leicef-  . 
ter  ;   who  made  the  unfortunate  Henry  fend  orders  to  all 
the  governors  of  his  cafties  to  furrender   them  to  the  ba- 
rons ;    and  made  ufe  of  the  king  as  an  infn-ument  of  de- 
•ilroying  the  royal  authority,  and  advancing  his  own,   and 
that  of  his  party  (87). 

The  earl  of  Leicefter  having  got  the  chief  perfons  of  Avarke 
the  royal  family,  and  the  whole  royal  authority,  into  hisand&mbiti- 
hands,  became  wanton  with  profperity,  and    gave   foil  ccftcrr'^'" 
fcope  to   his  two  ruling  paiTions,    avarice  and  ambition. 
To  gratifv  the  former,  he   feized  the  eilatcs  of  eighteen 
barons  of  the  royal  party,  and  appropriated  to  himfelf  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  money  ariung  from  the  ranfom  of  the 
prifoners  which  had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  ; 
and  took  many  other   opprelTive  and  difhonourable  me- 
thods to -fill  his  coffers  (88).     To  fatisfy  his  ambition,  he 
contrived  a  new  plan  of  government,  by  which  the  roya! 
authority  was  committed  to  three  perfons,  viz,,     himfelf^ 
the  earl  of  Glouceiler,  and   the  bifhop  of  Chichefter  j 
and  as  the  bi/hcp  was  entirely  under  his  influence,  he  in 
reality  had  the  fupreme  dire8:ion  of  all  public  affairs  (89  j. 

Such  immenfe  wealth  and   exorbitant  power    in  anvEfFea:of 
fubjc£t  could  not  fail   to   excite  envy;  and   the  natural  ^'^'^^'!^'^* 
haughtinefs   of  Leicefter,  encreafed  by    his   great    good'^^'^ 
fortune,    rendered  his    exaltation  ftili  more  one ;i five  and 
invidious.     He  was  generally  fufpeSled,  and  even  openly 
accufed,  of  afpiring  to  the  throne.     The  fallen  and  defo- 
late  (late  of  the  royai  family,  not  only  increafed  the  ten- 
dernefs  and  affection  of  their  own    party,   but  beo-an  to 
av/aken  compafiion  in  the  breails  of  many  who  had  contri- 
-buted  to  their  fail.     The  carl  of  Glouceiler,  in  particu- 


(87)  Rym^r,  vol.  i.  p.  790,   iScc. 

(fiS)  T.  W^kes   p.  63,     M.  Paris,  p.  ^71, 

{Cy;  Brady''s  Appendix.  No.  iij.    Rytiien  Fctdera,  t.  s.p.  (^53, 
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A.D.  ii(?4.  lar,   feeing  himfelf  fo  much    cclipfed  by  his  all-grafping^ 
^°°     ''    "^  and     too    powerful     aflbeiate,     fecretly      confpired     his 

ruin  Tpo). 
A.  D.  1265.  The  earl  of  Lcicefler  was  too  quick-fighted  not  to  dif- 
..\  Pariia.-  cej-n  the  exiflence,  and  dread  the  confequences,  of  thefe 
cncreafmg  difcontents,  which  prevailed  chiefly  among 
the  better  fort.  In  order  to  diminifh  this  odium  under 
which  he  had  fallen,  he  put  on  an  appearance  of  modera- 
tion, and  called  a  parliament,  in  order,  as  he  pretended, 
to  fet  prince  Edward  at  liberty.  To  this  famous  parlia- 
ment were  fummoned  not  only  the  great  barons,  but  eve- 
ry fliire  was  ordered  to  fend  two  knights,  every  city  two 
citizens,  and  every  burgh  two  burgefles,  as  their  repre- 
fentatives  fgi  J.  This  parliament  afiembled  aSth  Januarv, 
A.  D.  1265  ,  and,  by  the  pcrfuafion  of  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cider,  made  a  decree  to  fet  prince  Edward  at  liberty, 
but  at  the  fame  time  commanding  that  he  fhould  remaia 
near  the  perfon  of  the  king  his  father.  The  prince  was 
accordingly  brought  from  Dover  caftle,  and  delivered  to 
hi.'-,  father;  but  as  the  king  v/as  in  reality  a  prifonev  in  the 
hands  of  Leicefter,  the  prince  was  guarded  with  the  mof^ 
jealous  care,  and  foon  found  that  he  was  ftill  a  prifoner, 
dtilj  a  little  more  at  large  fg2j.  This  grofs  impofition 
rather  increafed  than  diminifhed  the  hatred  and  jealoufy 
of  the  public  againfl:  Leiceiler.  The  earl  of  Gloucefter, 
not  daring  to  trufl  his  perfon  within  the  reach  of  his  dar- 
ing and  powerful  rival,  retired  to  his  eO:ate,  repaired  and 
garrifoned  his  caftles,  and  made  all  poifible  preparations 
icr  his  own  defence  (^93^'. 
PrinceEd-  Leicefter,  determined  to  crufh  the  earl  of  Gloucefter 
wivrd^raaktsp^nd  his  adherents,  proclaimed  them  traitors  in  the  king's 
'^  ^*'"  ^'  ■  name,  raifed  an  army,  and  marched  towards  them,  car- 
rying the  king  and  prince  with  him.  As  the  two  armies 
drew  near  to  one  another,  the  earl  of  Gicuceficr  formed 
a  fcheme  for  the  deliverance  of  prince  Edward  out  of  the 
hands  of  Leicefter  ;  he  even  found  means  of  communicat- 
ing this  fcheme  to  the  prince,  and  of  getting  a  horfe  of 
extraordinary  fleetnefs  conveyed  to  him.  The  prince,  in 
confequence  of  this  concert,  feisrned  himfelf  indifpofed 
for  feme  days,  and   then   pretending  to  recover  he  pio- 

(go)  M.  Paris,  p,  671.  (pi)  Rynier,  vol.  1.  p.  !o8. 

(01)  Annal.  Wavcrlien.  p.  216. 

(9i)  T-  Wykes,  p.  66.    M.  J'^xh,  p.  Sji.    An.ial.  Waverlicn.  p.  ziS. 
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pofed  to  take  an  airing  on  horfeback,  for  the  benefit  of -^-T^- 1^^^- 
his  health.  Leicefter  fufpefiing  nothing,  and  trurting  to  ^"'"  v— * 
the  iideHty  and  vigilance  of  the  gentlemen  he  had  placed 
about  the  prince's  perfon,  made  no  oppofition.  As  the 
prince  and  his  company,  or  rather  guards,  were  riding 
alon?,  he  artfully  propofed  running  matches  between  the 
feveral  gentlemen  who  were  beft  mounted  ;  while  he 
himfelf,  as  hardly  recovered  from  liis  indirpofition,  mov- 
ed g'ently  along,  on  the  hcrfe  conveyed  to  him  by  the  earl 
of  Gloucefler.  At  lengtli,  when  he  cbferved  the  horfes 
of  his  attendants  fufRciently  blown  by  their  diverfion,  the  , 

prince,  fuddenly  clapping  fpurs  to  his  horfc,  rode  olf  at 
full  fpeed.  As  foon  as  his  attendants  recovered  from  tht-ir 
furprife,  thev  purfued  him  till  they  faw  the  prince  receiv- 
ed by  a  party  of  horfe,  which  had  been  fent  to  favour  his 
efcapc  (^94J. 

This  fortunate  efcape    of  prince  Edward  gave  incredl-PnnccEa- 
ble  joy  to  all  the  friends  of  the  royal  fam.ily  \  who  flew  to  ™  ^J  ^^^ 
arms,  and  hallened  to  his  ftandard  ;  and    being  joined  by  a^rmy. 
the  earl  of  Glouceilcr,  Roger  Mortimer,,  and  the  barons 
of  thefe  parts,  he  foon    found    himfelt  at  the  head   of  a 
very  gallant    army  (95).     At   the    defire   of    the  earl    of 
Glouceilcr,   thie  prince  made  a  foleran  declaration  to   the 
army,  That  if  God  fhould  grant  him  vidory,  he  would 
pcrfuade  the  king  his  father  to   banifh  all    foreigners,  to 
preferve  the  liberties,  and  govern  according  to  the  laws, 
of  England.     This   declaration    infpired   his  army    witii 
the  warmefl;  attachment  to  his  peruDn,  and  themofl  ardent 
zeal  for  the  royal  caufe  (96). 

Though  Leicefler  was  greatly  afloniflred  at  the  prince's  Battles  of 
efcapc,  he    was  not  wanting  to    himfelf,  but  took  every '■'"''•"'^'" 
meafurehe  could  think  of  for  his  own  prefervation.  Hav- ^"^(•,1'J" 
ing  the  king  fiiill    in   his  hands,  he  obliged  that  unhappy 
prince  to  iffue  a  proclamation,  declaring  his  fon   prince 
Edward,  the  earl  of  Glouceilcr,  and  all   their  adherents, 
traitors,  and  forbidding    his   fubjecls    to  give  them  any 
afTiftance  (97).     He   wrote  to  his  eldefl:  fon,  Simon   de 
Montfort,  to  make  all  poifible  haile  to  join  him  with   an 
army  from  London.     But  this  junction  never  took  effed;: 

(9a)  T.  Wykes,  p.  5;.    \V.  Hemmir?,  p.  ^85. 

(95)T.  Wyker,    p.  eS.  («rt )  1.1.  "ibid. 

(oy)  Biady'i  Appendix,  No,  aaJ,  ii:..    Rynicri  fccdcra,  t.  i.p.Sic. 
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A,D..!2«J5.  for  prince  Edwarti,  making  forced  marches,  furprifed 
^  young  Montfort  2nd  his  arxtiy  at  Kenne/v/orth,  and  cut 
the  greateft  part  of  them  in  pieces,  on  fhe  ift  of  A  u  gull: 
A.  D.  1265  (98),  Theprince,  without  loilng  a  moment's 
time,  turned  about  and  dire£led  his  march  towards  t}ie 
Severn,  in  order  to  meet  and  attack  old  Montfort,  before 
he  heard  of  his  fon's  defeat.  Leicefter  had  pah'ed  thd 
Severn,  and  was  advan  :ed  as  far  as  Evefham,  espetting 
ever}' moment  to  be  joined  by  his  fon  with  his  armv  from 
London",  of  whofe  misfortune  he  had  received  no  informa- 
tion. Prince  Edv/ard  commanded  one  part  of  his.  army  to 
approach  Evefliam  hy  the  road  from  Kennelworth,  dif- 
pFaying.the  banners  vmieh  had  been  taken  from  younsr 
Montfort's  arrsiy  ;  and  th^  earl  of  Leicefl:er's  fpies,  de- 
ceived by  that  appearance,  brought  him  word,  that  his 
fT^n,  t^^ith  his  army,  was  at  hand.  But  the  earl  did  not 
long  enjoy  thepleafure  or  this  miiTake  ;  for  he  foon  dif- 
covered  witii  his  own  eyes,  that  they  were  enemies  M^ho 
advanced  ;  and  ob.ferving  their  great  numbers,  and  ex- 
eeflent  order,  he  had  a  prefage  of  his  approaching  fate  ; 
which  made  hirn  cry  out,  '*  God  have  mercy  on  our 
"  fouls;  for  our  bodies  are  prince  Edward's  (g9)\."  The 
armies  foon  en2:aged,  and,  being  animated  by  the  exam- 
ple of  their  vahant  leaders,  fought  with  uncommon  furv. 
In  trie  heat  of  the  action,  king  Henry  was  wounded,  and 
in  great  danger  of  being  llain  by  a  foldier  of  his  fon'^s 
army  ;  but  crying  out,  *'  I  am  Henry  of  Winchelicr, 
**  thy  foverejgn  ;  don't  kih'  me,"  be  was  knowr?,  and 
conduGred  to  a  pface  of  iaferyCioo".  The  Weiilr.  trot^^j 
in  Leiceilcr's  armv  were  the  lirH  who  turned  their  backs  ; 
but  even  after  their  flight,  his  other  forces  for  fome  time 
maintained  their  ground,  until  the  earf  himieh',  and  his 
fon  Henry  Montfort,  were  flain  ;  which  put  an  end  to 
the  fierce  difpute  :  and  prince  Edward  obtained  a  moft 
glorious  and  complete  vif:l:orv,  near  Evelham^  on  the 
4th  Auauft  /,  D.  1265.  Bcfides  the  earl  of  Leicefter 
and  his  fon  Flenry,  many  ctlier  barons  of  that  party  v/ere 
kiifed  ;  Guy  de  Montf-.rt,  another  of  Leitefrcr's  fons, 
and  fevcral  other  barons,  were  taken  prifoners  (loi). 

(93)  T.  Wykes,  p.  60.    M.  Pari?,  p.  672,.    A'-n:^!.  Wavf-rlicn.  p.  215/ 
(99)  W.  Hcmmirj;,  p.  k,S6.    >'i,  Pciri',  p.  Chj.. 
OooUV.  Htrnr-v-,  1.  3.  c.^s.   Tj.  cJC,   r)-.:. 
(lOi)  Id.  ibiti,    I-''-  i-j.vA,  9-  fe>*> 
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Thus  fell  Simon  de   Montfor!:,  the   orcat  earl  of  Lei- a. D.  1265, 
cefter,  who  raifed  himfeif  to  a  decree  of  sTGatncfs  hardly  r"°°^"^ 
inferior  to  royalty,  and  of  wealth  fupericr  to  that  of  ibme  ^f  t.i,e  Jari 
of  our  raonarchs.     Nothing  is  more  difRcuk  than  to  form  orLekcUcr, 
a  jufl  idea  of  the  real  character  of  this  illuflrious  pcrfon, 
v/ho  was  abhorred  as  a  devil  bv  one  half  of  England,  and 
adored    as   a  faint    and    guardian   angel    by   the    other 
(102^.    He  was  unqueilionably  on£  of  the  greatefL  gene- 
rals and  politicians  of  his  age  ;  bold,  ambitious,  and  en- 
terprifmg  ;  ever   confidered,  both    by  friends    and   ene- 
mies, as  the  very  foul  of  the  p^'-rty  which  he  efpoufed.     He 
was  fierce   and  clamorous  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  till   he 
arrived   at   power,  which  he   employed  in    aggrandifing 
and  enriching  his  own  family.     But  whether  he  did  this  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  eirablifh  the  liberties  of  his  country 
on  a  foiid  foundatioHj  or  only  to    gratify  his  ov/n  avarice 
and  ambition,  is  perhaps  impoiTible  to  be  determined. 

The  death  of  the  earl  of  Leiceflrer  was  followed    by  the  A.D.  \z66. 
total  ruin  of  his  family,  and  dcfl:ru6tion  of  his  partv.     The    '°''''*     <- 

n  '-11  r  r  i-"'  quencer-  or 

great  eftates  of  the  barons  Vv^ere  connfcated  without  raer-  the  battle  of 
cy  ;  which  drove  fuch  of  them  as  had  efcaped  from  the  Evethmii. 
fatal  battle  of  Evcfnam  to  defpair.  A  number  of  rhcfe, 
under  the  command  of  Simon  de  Monrfort,  eldeft  fon 
of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  feized  and  fortjhed  the  il1.e  of 
Axholm,  and  flood  upon  their  defence ;  but  after  a 
brave  refifcance,  they  were  obliged  to  furrender  to  prince 
Edward,  an-d  their  leader,  Simon  de  Montfort,  was 
banillied  the  kingdom  (103).  One  Adam  de  Gurdon 
was  at  the  head  of  another  party  of  thefe  defperadoes  in 
Hampfliire  ;  and  being  a  perfon  of  great  flrength  and 
courage,  he  was  reduced  with  fome  difficulty,  prince  Ed- 
ward having  taken  Adam  pfifoner  with  his  own  hand, 
after  a  very  fierce  and  dangerous  combat.  The  prince, 
charmed  with  the  bravery  of  the  man,  though  exerted 
againfl  his  own  perfon,  not  only  faved  his  life,  but  granted 
him  his  liberty  :  a  favour  which  he  returned  bv  the  moft 
zealous  and  devoted  ffrvices  (104).  The  o;?:;rriron  of  the 
caille  of  Kennelwcrth  was  not  fo  eardy  fuhducd,  hoK'in''^ 
out  againfl:  the  royal  army  feverai  months,  and  were  at 
lafl  obliged  by   famine  to  furrender,  in  November  A.  D. 

('io7.^  M.  Paris,  p.  (J72.    Chroii.  Mailros,.  p.  133,    ."vc. 
\\oi)  W.  Hemnun^,  1.   3.  c.  3^.  p.  587.    T.  Wvke'-   p    -- 
:!C.OT.  >v.keD,  p.  76.     M,.fane,  p.  ^75.        '       '     '•'' 
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A.D.  1^55.  1266  (10$).     But  the   mofl:    formidable   body  of  the  re- 
''~°~'*''~"'*^  mains  of  the  late  powerful  and   triumphant  fatlion    had 
taken  refuge  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  and  made  great  depreda- 
tion on  all  the   neighbouring   country-     In   order,  there- 
fore, to  extingiiifh  thefe  furviving  fparks  of  civil  diflen- 
fion,  a  parliament  v/as  held   in  the  town  of  KenneJworth, 
during  the  fiege  or    the  caftle.     In  this  parliament  more 
moderate  counfels  prevailed,  and    certain    commilnoncrs 
were  appointed  to  compound  with  the  rebellious    barons. 
Many  of  the  difinherited,  as  they  were  then  called,  made 
their  comnofkions,  and  were  rcftored  to  their  eftates  (i  06). 
But  the  rebels  in   the  ifle  of  Ely,  trufling  to    their  owt» 
ftrength   and    that  of  the  place,  fiiill  continued    to  hold' 
out. 
AD.  1267.      In  order  to  their  reduclion,  the  king  held   a  parliament 
The  carl  oF  at     St.    Edmundibury    on     the    loth     February  A.    D. 
Glouccikr    126']  (lO'/j.  But   the  earl  of  Gloucefler,  who  had   con- 
i^^   ^    '   tributed  fo  much  to  the  deliverance  of  prince  Edward,  to 
thedeftruction  of  Leicefler,  and  to  the  reiloration  of  the 
king  to  his  liberty  and  authority,  refufed   to  attend  that 
parliament.     This  great   nobleman,  difgufted   at  the  fe- 
verities    excrcifed   towards   the    diiinherited   barons,  and 
with  the  little  regard  that  was  paid  to  the  folemn  promifes 
which  had  been  made   to   him  by   the  prince  before    the 
battle   ofEvefliam,  had  retired  in  difcontent  to   his  own 
cftate  ;  and  the  melTengcrs  who  were  fent  to  him   by  the 
parliament,  to    invite  him  to  that  aflembly,  found  him 
bnfv  in  raifing  an  armiy.     He  gave  thefe   meffengers    the 
.%on8:ei1:  afilirances,  that  thefe  preparations  were  defi2:ncd 
againft    his   enejiiy  Mortimer  ;  and   even    put  into  their 
hands  a  declaration,  under  his   own  feal,  that  he   never 
would  bear  arms  againfl  the  king  :  with  which   declarati- 
on the  king  and    parliament  were  fatisfied  ;  a  fupply  was 
p^Tanted,  and  an  army  raifed  for  the  redu6lion  of  the  ifle 
of  Ely  (r  08;. 
Th?  e,-r!  of      When  the  king  was  engaged  in  this  expedition  againft 
!.i  .jcLilci-   pj       ^j^j  prince  Edward  was  emploved  in  reducing  fome 
^'2^^   "°"' of  the  difmherited  barons  in  the  north,  the  earl  of  Glou- 
c-cfter  m.arched   fuiidenly   with  his  army  to  I-ondon,  into 
which  he  was  received  without  oppofujon.     The  city  of 

(io<)  T.  Wvkes   p.  78. 

'■  ■  of. }  Ihii  uft  of  parliament  Ir,  rrJted  Jiflun  dc  K^nrlKVort^.    M.  Paris, 
p.  ';-;--.  (;o-,)T.  Wyke?,  p.  78.  .        (io8)W.ibid. 
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London  had  been  the  chief  fupport  of  the  Leiceftrian  A..D.  la^y. 
party ;  and  the  intemperate  zeal  of  Fitz-Richard  the  ^— v— ^, 
mayor,  and  the  lower  rank  of  citizens,  for  that  party, 
had  driven  them  to  commit  many  cruel  outrages  on  the 
royahfls,  and  to  offer  many  indignities  to  the  royal  family. 
For  thefe  enormities  the  city  was  feverely  punifhed  after 
the  battle  of  Evdham  ;  for  which  being  full  of  refentment 
and  difaffe6tion,  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  was  a  welcome 
gueft.  Here  the  earl  publifhed  a  manifefto,  declaring, 
that  he  had  taken  up  arms,  to  procure  more  moderate 
terms  for  the  difmherited,  and  to  oblige  the  king  and 
prince  to  keep  their  promifes,  of  preferving  all  the  liber- 
ties of  England  (109}. 

Henry  was  greatly  alarmed  with  this  new  and  dangerous  Pacificatl- 
infurreOiion  ;  and  prince  Edward  arriving  from  the  north  o"- 
with  an  army,  and  having  joined  the  king,  they  directed 
their  march  towards  London  (i  10^.  At  the  approach 
of  the  royal  army,  which  was  very  numerous,  the  earl  of 
Gloucefter  made  propofals  for  an  accommodation  ;  and 
having  obtained  an  indemnity  for  himfelf,  his  followers, 
and  the  city  of  London,  he  laid  down  his  arms,  and  re- 
turned to  his  duty.  The  ifle  of  Ely  furrendered  on  the 
25th  of  July  A.  D.  1267,  by  which  a  period  was  put  to 
the  civil  wars  and  diflenfions  with  which  England  had  been 
folong  diftra6:ed.  This  happy  event  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  defediion  of  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  from  the  Lei- 
ceftrian  party,  and  to  the  wifdom,  valour,  and  adivity  of 
prince  Edward. 

The  courts  of  England  and  Scotlaad  had  now  for  many  ScctlanJ 
years  lived  in  the  moft  cordial  friendfhip  with  one  another,  ^"'^  ^^^^'• 
the  two  roya!  families  being  united,  by  the  marriage  of 
king  Henry's  nfter  Joan  to  Alexander  II.  king  of  Scots, 
and  of  his  daughter  Margaret  to  Alexander  III.  Even 
the  national  antipathy  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  in  a 
great  meafure  exiinguifhed  by  an  almoil  uninterrupted 
peaceof  half  a  century.  The  Engliih  in  this  reign  did 
not  live  in  the  fiimc  harmony  with  their  neighbours  of 
Wales,  whofe  princes  bore  with  great  impatience  the 
fuperiority  of  the  crown  of  England  over  them  and  their 
country,  and  made  frequent  attempts  to  throw  it  ofT.    But  v 

(109)  Rymeri  FtEdera,  t.  i .  p.  41 .    T.  Wykes,  p.  8 1 . 
(no)  Chron.  Dunfl,  p.  394,  .395.    T.  Wykcs,  p.  79. 
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A.  D.  I zfj;.  all  thefe  attempts  were  unfuccefsful,  and  ended  in  frefh 
^""■"-^-^^  fubmifTions  to  a  power  with  which  they    were  unable    to 
contend.      In    the    late  civil    wars    Lewellyn    prince  of 
Wales   warmly  efpoufed  the  party  of  Leicefler  and  the 
barons,  and'at  length  fhared  in  the  confequences  of  their 
defeat:  for  immediately  after  the  furrender  of  the  ifle  of 
Ely  the  royal  army  marched  into  Wales,  which  obliged 
Lewellyn  to  renew  his  homage  and  fealty  to  Henrv,  and 
to  pay    him  befides    the   fum   ot  twenty-five   thoufand 
marks  (i  1 1  j. 
A.D.  ii58.      By  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Welfh,  England  was  reftored 
Croiiade.     to  a  ftatc  of  perfe6l   tranquillity  ;  but  the  rage  of  civil 
difcord  was  no  fooner  extinguiflied,  than  the   foolifh  and 
pernicious  fpirit  of  croifading  revived  :  for  Henry  having 
affembled  his  parliament  in  April  A.  D.  1268,  at  North- 
ampton, both  the  king,  and  Ottobon,  the  pope's  legate, 
warmly  recommended  a  new  expedition  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Land  ;    and  prince  Edward,    with  feveral 
great    barons,    many    knights,  and   a  great  multitude  of 
common  people,  afTumed  the  cvofs  fii2j.     While  pre- 
parations were  making  for  this  expedition,  another  par- 
liament  was  held    at  Marleborough,  in    November,  in 
which   feveral  good  laws    were   made,    which  are  well 
known  by  the  name  of  t^e  Statutes  of  Marleborough  (i  13^. 
A.D.  izyo.      After  two  years  had  been  fpent  in  preparations,  prince 
PrinceEd-    Edward    embarked  at  Portfmouth,  in  May  A.D.  1270, 
r/j;f;^„^^I    to  join  the  kinsf  of  France  at  Tunis  A  14  )  ;   but  that  s:reat 
the  Holy      and  good  king  Lewis  IX.  dying  there  of  the  plague,  and 
Land,  the    French    army    returning  home,  the  prince  was  fo 

refolved  on  this  romantic  expedition,  that  he  proceeded 
to  Palefline  with  his  own  little  army.  There  this  brave 
prince  gave  many  proofs  of  his  undaunted  courage  and 
military  fkill,  and  fo  much  alarmed  the  Saracens,  that 
an  aflaflin  was  employed  to  murder  him,  who  was  killed 
in  making  the  attempt,  but  not  till  he  had  wounded  the 
prince  in  the  arm  with  a  poifoned  knife,  by  which  his 
life  was  in  great  danger  (^115). 
A.D.  1Z72.  While  prince  Edward  was  gathering  barren  laurels,  and 
Death  of      encounterine;  real  dangers  in  the  Holy  Land,  his  family, 

rienry  III.  =  °  ■'  •' 

(ill)  T,  Wykes,  p.  84.  (iii)Ann.  Waverly,  p.  424. 

(113)  T.  Wykes,  p.  85,  Z6.  (114)  M.  Weft.  p.  400. 

(i  I  <;)  M.  Paris,   p.  ^78.      T.  Wykes,  p.  97.     Chron,  Maihos,   p.  141, 
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and  his  native  country,  flood  much  in  need  of  his  pre- A.D.  1172. 
fence.  In  this  interval  the  royal  family  fuflained  two  ^«— — v— — ' 
great  lofles,  by  the  death  of  Henry  de  Almaine,  and  of 
his  father,  the  king  of  the  Romans  :  the  former  being 
bafely  murdered  at  Viterbo,  in  Italy,  by  his  two  exiled 
coufins,  Guy  and  Simon  de  Montfortf  116^)  ;  and  the 
latter  dying  of  grief  for  the  lofs  of  his  fon,  at  Berkham- 
flead,  2d  April  A.  D.  1272.  King  Henry,  worn  out  bv 
age  and  infirmities,  was  quite  unequal  to  the  tafk  of  go- 
vernment, which  under  his  feeble  adminiftration  became 
utterly  contemptible.  The  great  barons  opprefled  the 
people  at  their  pleafure,  the  highways  were  infefled  by 
robbers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  fome  other 
cities,  became  very  riotous  and  diforderly.  As  the  king 
was  returning  from  Norwich,  where  he  had  been  fup- 
preiTing  one  of  thefe  riots,  he  was  taken  ill  at  St.  Edmund- 
fbury,  from  whence  being  conveyed  to  Weftminfler  by 
cafy  journies,  he  there  died,  on  the  i6th  November 
A.  D.  1272,  in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fifty-feventh  of  his  reign  fi  i  7). 

Henry  III.  furnamed  of  IVincheJler ,  was  in  his  perfon  charaftet 
of  middle  ftature,  of  a  robuft    conftitution,  but  unplea- of  Henry 
fing  countenance  ;  his  left  eye-brow  hanging  down,  and  ^^^* 
almofl:  covering  his  eye  (i  18  j.     This  prince  was  certain- 
ly not  polTefled   of  great  intelleftual  abilities,  much  lefs 
of  true.wifdora,  and   the  right  art  of  governing  ;  yet  his 
underftanding  does  not  feem  to  have    been   remarkablv 
defe6tive,  but  had  unhappily  taken  a  turn  towards  low 
difiioneft  cunning.     As  the  ends  which  he   had  in   view 
were  often  bad,  and  fuch  as  could  not  be  openly  avowed, 
he  endeavoured   to  attain  them  by  the    winding  ways  of 
treachery  and  deceit.     Some   of  Henry's  repartees  are 
preferved  in  hiilory,  which  do  not  befpeak  him  to  have   - 
been  that  fimple  fool  he  is  often  reprefented.     When  the 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  bifliops  of  Winche?* 
ter,  Salifbury,  and  Carlifle,  were  fent  by  parliament  in 
1253,  ^o  prefent  a  very  ilrong  remonllrance  againll  un- 
canonical  and    forced  elections  to  vacant   fees :    '*  It  is 
"  true, "replied  he,  *'  I  have  been  fomewhat  faulty    in 
*'  that  particular  :I  obtruded  you,  my  lord  of  Canterbury, 

(116)  M.  Weft.  p.  400.  T.  Wyke-,  ^  S'.- 
(  1 1  7  )  M.  Well.  n.  401 .  T.  V/yke=.  p,  93. 
(u8)  M.  Pari:,'  ji.'dSo. 
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A. D.  1175.  "f*  upon  your  fee  :  I  ivas  obliged  to  employ  both  entreaties 
'  and  menaces,  my  lord  of  Winchefter,  to  getyouele6ted, 
*'  when  you  fhculd  have  been  rather  fent  to  fchocj  :  my 
"  proceedings  were  indeed  very  irregular  and  violent,  mv 
*'  lords  of  Saiifbury  and  Carlifle,  when  I  raifedyou  from 
*'  the  lowefl  ftations  to  your  prefent  dignities.  It  will  be- 
"  come  you  therefore,  my  lords,  to  fet  an  example  of 
*'  reformation,  by  refigningyour  prefent  benefices,  and 
"  try  to  obtain  preferment  in  a  more  regular  man- 
**  nerfii9^."  But  this  prince  was  much  more  defe(5tive 
in  perfonal  courage  than  in  underftanding  ;  and  as  appears 
from  the  whole  courfe  of  his  hiftory,  as  well  as  from 
many  anecdotes,  was  of  a  very  cowardly  and  tim.orcus 
nature.  Intheyear  1258,  when  the  royal  authority  was 
■much  eclipfed,  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter  was  in  his  glory, 
the  kingj  in  going  to  the  tower  by  v/ater,  was  overtaken 
in  a  llorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  with  which  he  was 
greatly  terrified,  and  ordered  his  barge  to  be  put  a-fhore 
at  the  firft  landing  place.  But  being  met  by  the  earl  of 
Leicefler  at  his  landing,  his  terrors  redoubled,  and  he 
■exhibited  all  the  marks  of  the  greateil  conflernation  in  his 
countenance,  which  made  the  earl  obferve,  that  the 
ftorm  was  now  over,  and  he  had  no  further  reafon  to  be 
afraid;  to  which  the  king  replied,  "  I  am  indeed  beyond 
**  meafure  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning  ;  but,  by  God's 
**  head,  I  fear  thee  more  than  all  the  thunder  in  the  uni- 
**  verfe(^i20."  Henry  was  fliil  more  deditute  of  the  no- 
ble virtues  of  fmcerity  in  making,  and  fidelity  in  obferv- 
ing,  his  engagements,  than  he  was  of  courage.  Whene- 
ver he  was  hard  pufhed  by  the  difcontented  barons,  he 
fubmitted  to  any  terms  they  thought  fit  to  prefcrib^,  and 
confirmed  them  bv  all  the  mod  awful  oaths  and  folemnities 
they  could  devife  ;  but  the  moment  he  thought  he  could 
do  it  with  fafety,  he  violated  all  his  promifes  and  oaths 
without  hefitarion,  fatisfying  himfelf  with  the  abfolution 
of  his  good  friend  the  pope,  which  he  eafily  obtained. 
This  wicked  prevarication  was  riot  more  odious  than  it 
was  pernicious  to  his  affairs,  and  obliged  the  barons  to 
proceed  to  much  greater  extremities  than  otherwife  they 
would  have  done,  plainly  perceiving  that  nothing  could 
make  him  keep  his  promifes,  but  putting  it    cut   of  his 

(u$)  M.  Paris,  p.  579,  ('^o)  M-  Pavis,  p.  6^6. 
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power  to  break  them.  But  the  mofl:  fingiilar  feature  in  *-'^-  '^•7a- 
this  prince's  charaftcr  was  his  incorrigible  partiaHty  and  ^— "v-"— 
afie£tion  to  foreigners,  which  attended  him  through  his 
whole  hfe,  and  cccafioned  infinite  vexations  to  himfelf  and 
hisfubje(9:s.  No  fooner  was  one  fet  of  thefe  foreign  fa- 
vourites driven  from  the  rcya!  prefence,  by  attacks  which 
fhook  the  throne  itfclf,  than  others  took  their  place,  and 
were  cherifhed  with  equal  fcndnefs,  and  difplaccd  with 
equal  difficulties  and  dangers.  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
thefe  foreigners,  having  their  fortunes  to  make,  were 
much  more  fupple  and  infmuating,  and  more  ready  to 
comply  v/ith  all  his  humours,  than  the  Englifh  barons, 
confcious  of  their  own  power  and  importance.  The 
piety  of  this  prince  is  miuch  extolled  by  the  monkifh 
writers  of  thofe  times  ^121^.  He  was  no  doubt  a  very 
ufeful  and  liberal  fon  to  his  holy  father  the  pope,  v/hcm 
he  allffted  with  all  his  might  in  fleecing  his  unhappy 
fubje&s.  He  was  alfo  a  moft  devout  worfhipper  of  rufly 
nails  and  rotten  bones,  particularly  thofe  of  his  favourite. 
Saint  Edward  the  Confeflor,  which  he  placed  in  a  fhrine 
of  gold,  adorned  with  precious  Hones  f  122).  One  of  the 
mofl  commendable  parts  of  this  prince's  charaQier  is  hard- 
ly ever  mentioned  by  our  hiiiorians,  his  love  of  the  arts  ; 
for  the  encouragem.ent  of  which  he  expended  great  fums 
of  money  1^1 23  j.  It  mufl  further  be  owned,  that  he  was 
a  very  warm  and  generous,  though  not  a  very  conflant 
friend,  a  faithful  hufband,  and  an  affeftionate  parent. 

Henry  III.  left   two  Tons  ;  Edward  his  fucceiTor,  and  tlir-  chil^ 
Edmund  furnamed  Crouck-back,tituhr  king  of  Sicily,  and  ^'''^"• 
earl  of  Lancafler,  Leiccfler,  and  Derby,  and  high  fleward 
of  England.-    and  two  daughters  ;   Margaret,  married  to 
Alexander  III.  king   of  Scots,  and    Beatrix,  m.^rried  to 
John  duke  of  Britanny  (^124). 

As  Alexander  II.  king  of  Scotland  had  been  induced  Hiftorv  .jf 
to  enter  into  the  confederacy  with  prince  Lewis  of  France  Scotland, 
and  the  revolted  barons,  by  the  profpeS  of  obtaining 
poflefilon  of  the  three  northern  counties  of  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Weilmorland  ;  as  foon  as  that 
profpecSt  vanifhed,  by  the  defeat  of  the  confederates  at 
Lincoln,  25th  May  A.  D.  121  7,  he  began  to    think  of 

(121)   Erat  bedialis  homo,  fed  yelijriofus;.     Cbron.   Mailv'^s,  p.    241, 
M.Paris,  p.  63o.  ( i  2.1)  T.  Wykes,  p...88. 

( 1 13)  See  chap,  4,  of  this  book,  ( i  14)  M.  Paris,  p.  1S79. 

1-^akiug 
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A. D.  J417.  making  peace   with  the  young  king  Henry  III.  which, 

^"""^^      after  fome  time  fpent  in  negotiation,  was  concluded  (^125^. 

By  one  article  of  this  treaty,  it  was  flipulated,  that   the 

king  of.  Scotland  fliould  marry  the  princefs   Joan,  the 

eldeil  fifter  of  the  king  of  England  ;  and  their  nuptials 

Rafter  fome  delays,    occafioned  by  the  detention  of  the 

princefs    in  France^    were  celebrated  25th  June  A.  D. 

1221  (126). 

A.D.  uai.      This  peace  and   marriage  put  a  flop  to  all  hoftilities 

Peace  with  between  the  two  nations  for  feveral  years,  and  introduced 

•ngan.      ^  friendly  intercourfe  between  the  two    royal    families, 

now  fo  nearly  related.     The  king  and  queen  of  Scotland 

made  frequent  vifitsto  the  court  of  England  ;  where  they 

were    nobly    entertained,    and  received  many   valuable 

.«  proofs  of  friendfhip  from  their  royal  brother  (^127).    This 

external  tranquillity  gave  Alexander  leifure  to  fupprefs  a 

dangerous  infurre0:ion  in  Argyle,  A.  D.  1222,  and    to 

punifh  the  people  of  Caithnefs  for  the  murder  of  their 

bifhop,    whom  they    had   burnt    to    death  in    his  own 

houfe(^i28).     The  internal   peace  of  the  kingdom  was 

again  diflurbed,  A.  D.  1229,  by   Gillefcop,  a  turbulent 

baron    in  the    north,    who    was  ~at   laH:    defeated    and 

flain  {129). 

Disputes  Though  the  Intimate  relation  and  pacific  difpofitions 

'^'^''^"^y-ofthe  two  Britifh   monarchs  prevented  an  open  rupture, 

there  wereiliil  feveral  fubje<£ts  of  difpute  between  them, 

which  now  and  then  occafioned  fome  difquiet.     On  the 

one  hand,  Henry  fometimes  difcovered  a  difpofition  to 

revive  the  claim  of  homage  from   the  king  of  Scotland, 

which  had  been  given  up  by  Richard  I. ;  and  on  the  other 

hand,  Alexander  ftill   infifted  on  his  claim   to  the  three 

northern  counties  of  England  (^130^.     This  difpute  was 

determined,  A.  D.  1237,  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope's 

legate  ;    and  Alexander   accepted    of  cerfain    lands     in 

Northumberland    and    Cumberland,   in   lieu  of  all  his 

claims  (131/ 

(125)  M.  Paris,  p.  204.    Feed.  torn,  i .  p,  124.    Chron.  Mel.  p.  i  55. 

(126)  M.  Paris,  p.  a  1 5.    Jiym.  Fad.  torn.  i.  p.  240. 

(127)  Ford.  1.  9.  c.  17.    M.  Paris,  p.  250.    Chron.  Mel.  p.  203.  Rym. 
Fctd.  t.  I.  p.  370.  379. 

f  128)  Ford.  1.  9.  c.  34.  37.  ('^9)  Ford.  1.  9.  c.  47. 

(J30)  Rym.  Feed.  t.  i.p.  3^4,  335.  374,  &c. 

f  131 )  See  Lord Kailes'sm^i^  accurate  Annals  of  ScotlanJ,  vol.  i.p-'Sj. 

Joan 
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Joan  <jueen  of  Scotland,  who  had  contributed  fo  fnuch  A.D.  lazi. 
to  the  peace  of  her  family  and  her    country,  died   4th  '       "^    ' 
March    A.D.  1238,  without   having  had  any    children,  ^j^^^^^^j'^^^^jj^ 
and  Alexander  married  a   French  lady,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Ingelram  deCouci,   i  5th  May  A.  D.  1239  (^132).     * 

Though  the  fricndfliip  between  the  two  monarchs  was  Quarrel 
not  immediately  dilfolved  when  the  great  bond  of  union  ^"^'^^  '^^'^?.- 
was   removed,    yet    it  gradually    declined,    and  national  .,^£^i|te%["^" 
jealoufics   revived.     After  fome  time  fpent  in     mutual  a.d.  1244. 
complaints  and    accufations,  both  princes   raifed   armies 
and  prepared  for  war,  A.  D.  1244  (133).     But  that  was 
happily  prevented,  and   a  peace  concluded,  by  the   me- 
diation of  Richard  earl   of   Cornwall  and  other  Englifh 
barons,  and   Alexander    engaged   to  live  in  amitv   with 
England,  and  not  to  ailifl  herf enemies,  unlefs  the  Englilh 
did  him  fome  wrong  (134). 

When  Alexander  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  againil  Death  and 
Angus  of  Argyle,  whorefufedto  do  homage  for  certain '^'^*''^'^^^  °^ 
iflands,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  jj_ 
the  fmall  ille    of  Kirarry,  8th   July  A.  D.  1249,  in  the 
fifty-firft  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign  (135). 
He  was  one  of  the  wifelT:  and  befl:  princes  that  ever  filled 
the  throne  of  Scotland  :  and  though  he   maintained  'the 
independency  of  his  crow^n  abroad,  and  the    authority  of 
his  government  at  home,  with  the  greatefl  {leadinefs  and 
fpirit ;  yet  in  doing  both  he  afted  with  fo   much  temper 
and  integrity,  *'  that  (to   ufe  the  words  of  a  contempora- 
ry Englifli   hifiorian)  *'  he   was  juftly  beloved  by  all   the 
"  people   of  England,    as    well     as   by  his    own    fub- 
**  je£i:s  (136)."     He  was  fucceeded    by  his   only  Ton,  of 
the  fame  name,  a  child  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Alexander  III.  was  both  knighted   and   crowned  by  the  Accefllon  of 
bifliop   of  St.  Andrew's,  at  Scoon,   13th  July,  only  five  j^j'^^^"^"^^ 
days  after   his    father's  death  (137).     This  precipitation 
was  ufed  to  prevent  the  king  of  England  from  interfering 
in  thefe  ceremonies. 

Alexander   had    been    betrothed,    A.D.  1242,  when  Hi?  max-- 
he  was  only  a  year  old,  to  Margaret,  eldeft  daughter   of  ^'"S'=- 
Henry  III.   a  princefs  about  the  fame  age  ;    and  their 

( 132)  Chron.  Mcl.  p.  103,  104.  ( 1 33)M.  Paris,  p.  431 .  43^. 

( I  34)  Rym.  Fetid,  torn,  i .  p.  429. 

(135)  M.  Pari';,  p.  515,   ji6.    Ciiron.  Mailros,  p.  zi  9. 

{136^  M,  Paris,  p,  436.  (137)  Ford.  1.  10.  c.  i, 

nuptials 
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A.  D.  1 25 1,  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  at  York, 
^"""^  '26th  December  A.  D.  1251  (138).  On  that  occafion 
Alexarjder  did  homage  to  Henry  for  his  pofTefTions  in 
England  ;  but  Henry,  taking  advantage  of  his  youth,  and 
other  circumflances,  required  him  to  do  homage  to  him 
for  his  crown  and  kingdom  of  Scotland.  To  this  unfea- 
fonable  and  ungenerous  requifition,  Alexander,  by  the 
advice  of  his  council,  returned  this  prudent  anfwer, 
"  That  he  had  been  invited  to  York  to  marry  the  prin- 
*'  cefs  of  England,  not  to  treat  of  ftate  affairs  ;  and  that 
**  he  could  not  take  a  flepoffo  much  importance,  with- 
*'  outconfulting  his  parliament  (139)." 
Civil  faroilf,  Scotland  was  a  fcene  of  much  difquiet,  and  of  various 
revolutions,  during  the  minority  of  Alexander  III.  The 
great  men  v/ere  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  com- 
pofed  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Comvns,  and  their 
friends  ;  the  other  of  the  reft  of  the  nobility  and  their 
followers.  Robert  de  Ros  and  John  de  Baliol,  two  of  the 
Comyn  party,  were  regents,  and  had  the  young  king  and 
queen  in  their  hands,  which  gave  them  a  great  advan- 
tage over  their  rivals  (140).  They  kept  their  fovereign 
and  his  confcrt  in  a  kind  of  confinement  in  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh,  without  allowing  them  to  cohabit  ;  of  which, 
and  fome  other  difcourtefies,  the  queen  made  bitter  com- 
plaints. 
Kins;  of  The   king  of  England,  being  uncle  to  the  king,  and 

England  in- father  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  could  not  be  an  unconcerned 
teipoics.      fpeQ:ator  of  thofe  tranfaiSiicns,     Liflening  to   the   com- 
plaints of  his  daughter  aa:ainft  the  Comvns,  he   embract  d 

^  f*  ''11  1 

the  intereils  of  the  oppoute  party,  who  hao  the  good 
fortune  to  take  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  by  furprife,  and 
fet  the  king  and  queen  at  liberty  (141).  To  fupport 
them,  Henry  came  with  an  army  to  the  borders  of 
Scotland  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  Auguft  25,  A.  D. 
1255^'iie  emitted  a  proclamation,  declaring,  that  he 
did  not  defign  to  attempt  any  thing  againil:  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  that  kingdom  (142).  He  was  vifited  by  the 
king  and  queen,  of  Scotland,  who  fpent  fome  time  with 
him,  firfl:  at  Werk  caftle,  and  afterwards  at  Roxburgh. 
At  this  laft  place  a  plan  for  the   government  of  Scotland, 

(138)  M.  Paris,  p.    395-  5S4-  ('39)  I'^- P- 554,  555- 

^iao)M.  Paris,  p.  609.     Chron,  Dunfl.  p.  317. 

(141 )  Cbxon.  MailrcF,  p.  12,0.  (14^)  Rym.  Feud.  torn.  1.  p.  rfi?, 

during; 
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daring  the  king's  minority,  was  fettled,  20tli  September.  ^-■'^- '^55- 
Bv  this  plan  the  Conlyns  and  their  friends  were  difmifled  '    ""«'      ^ 
from  the   council,  and  deprived  of  all  their  places,  and 
the  adminiilration  was  committed  to  fifteen  of  the   chiefs 
of  the  oppofiie  party  (143). 

The  tranquillity  of  their  kingdom  being   thus  reflored,  Aley.ander 
the  young  king  and  queen,  attended  by   a  retinue  of  300  ^■''''^^' '^-'^^^ 
horle,  vifitcd   the    court   of  England,  in   Augiid  A.  D.  ^'l-lgi^j^^l^ 
1256  ;  and  on  September  2,  Alexander  obtained  a  grant 
of  the    earldom    of     Huntingdon    from     his   farher-in- 
Iaw(i44).     As  a  further  marker  his   affcSvion,  Henry 
iiTued  orders  to  all  his  military  tenants  in  the  five  northern 
counties,   to  affifl:  the  king  of    Scotland  with    all  their 
forces  (145). 

The  peace  of  Scotland  v/as  of  fhort  duration.  Game-  Broils  re- 
lin,  late  chancellor,  and  biihop-elecEl  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  ^^^■'-'^- 
zealous  friend  of  the  Comyns,  was  confecrated  by  Wil- 
liam de  Ecndington  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  who  was  of  the 
fame  party,  in  dire£l:  oppontion  to  an  injunclion  of 
thofe  in  power.  For  this  ac^  of  diPobedience,  the  bifhop 
of  St.  Andrew's  was  outlawed,  and  the  revenues  of  his 
fee  were  fei7,ed.  He  flew  to  Romej  and  complained  to 
the  pope,  who  efpoufed  his  caufe  fo  warmlv,  that  he  ex- 
communicated all  his  enemies.  The  Comyns  and  their 
party,  taking  advantage  of  this,  exclaimed  loudly^ 
that  the  king  and  government  were  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
communicated perfons  ;  and  that  the  kingdom  was  in 
danger  of  being  laid  under  an  inierdi3:.  Not  contented 
with  clarnours,  they  flew  to  arms,  and  feised  the  king 
and  queen  at  Kinrofs.  They  alfo  made  an  alliance  with 
Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  then  (i2<7)  at  war  A.D.  15.57. 
with  England,  and,  carrying  the  young  king  with  them, 
they  marched  their  army  to  the  borders.  But  Henry 
having  raifed  an  armv  in  the  north,  a  negociation  was 
fet  on  foot,  which  produced  a  kind  of  coalition  of  par- 
ties, and  a  regency  was  formed,  confifting  of  ten  per- 
fons, four  of  each  party,  with  the  queen-dowager  and 
her  fecond  hufband,  John  de  Erienne  (146). 

Though  this  coahtion  of  parties  was  probably  not  very  P? ace  re- 

(lorc'J. 

(143)  Rym.  Feed.  t.  i .  p.  5<J6.  c,6j.  (144)  ^J-  Paris,  p.  626. 

(145)  Rym.  Fctcl.  torn,  i .  p.  605. 

{145)  Chron.  Mailros,  p.  xir.    M.  Paris,  p.  644.    F.ym.  Fctd.  torn.  i. 
p.  670.  .^ 

fmccre. 
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A.  D.  1257.  fincerc,  it  produced  an  external  calm,  which  gave  the 
'  ^^^"~■~'  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  the 
court  of  England,  where  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  named  Margaret,  A.  D.  1260  (147). 
Noi-wegian  Alexander  having  now  arrived  at  full  age,  took  the 
invafion. ,  yeins  of  govcrr.ment  into  his  own  hands,  and  condu6ted 
the  affairs  both  of  peace  and  war  with  prudence  and 
courage.  It  was  not  long  before  his  courage  was  put  to 
the  trial.  Haco  king  of  Norway,  having  collefiled  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fixty  iTiips,  embarked  with  a 
numerous  army,  and  failed  towards  Scotland,  in  fum- 
mer,A.  D.  1-63,  mofi:  probably  with  an  Intention  to 
recover  fuch  of  the  weflern  iflcs  as  had  formerly  belong- 
ed to  his  crown,  but  had  been  wreiled  from  it 'by  the 
Scots.  He  made  himfelf  mafrer  of  the  iflands  of  Arran 
and  Bute,  and  afterwards  landed  his  army  on  the  coafi: 
of  Cunningham.  By  this  time  Alexander  had  raifed  an 
army,  with  which  he  attacked  the  bold  invaders  of  his 
country,  at  Largs,  0£iober  2.  The  battle  was  fierce 
and  bloody  ;  but,  victory  at  lafl  declaring  for  the  Scots, 
the  greatefl  part  of  the  invading  army  fell  in  the  action 
or  in  the  purfuit.  To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Norwegians,  their  fleet  was  dilTipated,  and  many  of  their 
fhips  wrecked,  by  a  ftorm,  the  dav  after  the  battle. 
Haco  reached  the  Orkneys,  where  he  landed,  and  foon 
after  died,  as  it  is  faid,  of  a  broken  heart-(i48).  This 
defeat  of  the  Norwegians  vvas  followed  by  the  reduftion 
of  almoft  all  the  wefiern  iflands,  and  the  fubmiiTion  ot. 
Magnus  king  of  Man,  to  hold  his  country  of  Alexander, 
and  to  furnifli  him  with  ten  gallies,  when  demand- 
ed (149). 
A.D.  ti54.  Alexander,  now  enjoying  perfect;  tranquillity  at  home, 
iilexandcr  fent  a  choics  body  of  his  fubje<3.s,  under  the  conduft  of 
Hcn'''iV°  J^^"  Comyn,  John  Baliol,  and  Robert  Bruce,  to  the  af- 
fiHance  of  Jiis  father-in-law  Henry  III.  againfl  his  re- 
volted barons.  Thefe  troops  behaved  bravely  and  fuf- 
■  fered  much,  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  :  two  of  their  lead- 
ers, John  Comyn  and  Robert  Bruce,  were  made  pri- 
foners,  but  foon  obtained  their  liberty  (150}. 

( 147)  Rym.  F<T;d.  tr.m.  •.  p.  713.  Chron.  Mailros,  p.  1x3. 

(148)  Torfffii  Hiil.  Noivcg.  vol.  4.  47.  Ford.  I.  10.  c.  17.  Chron.  Mail- 
ros p.  424.  {149)  Ford.  1.  so.  c.  18. 

(150)  M.  Paris,  p.  66q.     Iteming,  p.  5bj,     Knvghi,   col.  Z447. 
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Mao-nus  king  of  Norway,  difcouraged  by  the  difaller  a.D.  1257. 
which\ad  befallen  his  father,  yielded  all  his  rights  to^^^T^^T"^ 
the  weftern  iflands  and  the  Ifle  of  Man  (A.  D.  1266),  to  ifj^VySdcd 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  for  the  fura  of  4000  marks,^  to  be  to  Scotland. 
paid  in  four  years,  and  a  quit-rent  of  100  marks  year- 
ly (151).  The  Norwegians  ftill  retained  the  Orkney  and  - 
Shetland  iflands. 

Scotland  enjoyed  fo"  perfect  a  peace  during  the  refl  of  Great  tran- 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  which  falls  within  this  pe-^'^'^''^- 
riod,  that  it  happily  affords  few  materials  for  hifrory.  It 
was  no  fmall  addition  to  the  felicity  of  this  good  prince, 
that  his  queen  was  delivered  of  one  fon,  who  was  named 
Alexander,  A.  D.  1 263,  and  of  another,  who  was  named 
Davids  A.D.  1270  (152). 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N     II. 

T^'he  civil  and  military  hijiory   of  Britain,  from  the  death  of 
Henry  III.  A.  D.   1272,    to   the  death   of  Edzvard  L      . 
A.  D.  1307. 

AccelTmri  of 

Though  Edward  I.  cideil  fon  of  the  late  king,  ^'^^''''*^  * 
was  at  a  dillance  from  England  when  his  father  die'd,  the 
greatnefs  of  his  character  fecured  his  peaceable  fuccef- 
fion,  and  perfons  of  all  ranks  fwore  fealty  to  him  with 
much  alacrity  (i).  In  an  affembly  of  the  nobility  held 
,pn  the  day  after  the  royal  funeral,  the  archbifhop  of 
York,  the  earls'  of  Cornwall  and  Gloucefler,  were 
chofen  regents  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  this  choice  was  con- 
firmed in  a  more  full  affembly  or  parliament,  in  Janu- 

ary   A.  D.  1273.  _  _  r  1        rr    t     His  corona- 

Edward  was   in   Sicily,  on  his  return    from   the  Holytion. 
Land,  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  father's  death, 
and  of  his  own  peaceable  acceffion.     Being  informed  at 
the  fame  time,  of  the  pcrfefit  tranquillity  of  his  domini- 

(i5i)Torfa;i  Hill.  Norveg.  vol.  4..  p.  343. 
( 1  5a)  Chron.  Mailros,  p.  2"  5-     Boece,  i.  13. 

(i)  Rymcri  Fancra,  t,  i.  p.  888.     WaUingham,  p.  44.     Weflmonfi. 
p. 351. 
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A.D.  ii74.  ons,  he  made  no  great  hade  to  take  poflefTion  of  the 
^°"~'v-~-'  crown.  After  fpending  fome  time  at  Rome,  and  othcr 
parts  of  Italy,  he  vifited  th«  court  of  France,  and  per- 
formed his  homage  fcr  the  territories  which  he  held  of 
that  crown.  Having  fupprefTed  an  infurredion  in  Gaf- 
cony,  and  fettled  fome  commercial  difputes  with  the  earl 
of  Flanders,  he  embarked  for  England,  landed  at  Dover, 
Augufl  2,  A.  D.  1274,  and  was  crowned  at  Wefimin- 
fter,  on  the  19th  of  th-e  fame  month,  together  with  his 
queen,  Eleanora,  the  amiable  and  affectionate  companion 
of  his  travels  (2). 
Firft  aas  of  As  England  at  this  time  enjoyed  a  profound  peace, 
Edward's  Edward  very-  wifely  feiz,ed  ,that  favourable  opportunitr 
lueiii^'"  of  enquiring  into  the  flat e  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of 
the  crown  ;  and  into  the  condiiQ:  of  the  fheriffsand  other 
officers,  who  had  both  defrauded  the  king  and  oppreOed 
the  people  in  the  late  reign  (3).  He  was  at  no  lefs  pains 
to  rcflore  the  internal  police  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
vigorous  execution  of  the  laws,  which  the  late  troubles 
and  the  feeble  adminiflration  of  Henry  had  rendered  con- 
temptible. By  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  which  met 
at  Weflminiler  in  May  A.  D.  1275,  nia^y  good  laws 
were  enafited,  which  have  been  ever  fince  difling'iifhed 
by  the  name  of  the  Statutes  of  Wejlminjler  (4).  But  it 
was  not  long  before  Edward  was  interrupted  in  thefe  fa- 
lutary  v,'orks  of  peace,  and  involved  in  fcenes  of  war. 
Diy-te  The  only    vaffal    of  the   crown  of  England  who  had 

With  the      jnade  any  fcruple  of  paying  homage   and  fwearing  feaky 
Wale's,        ^^   Edward   at  his    accelTion,    was   Leweliyn   prince  w 
Wales.     This  prince  had  been  feveral  times  fummoned 
to  come  to  court,  and  perform  his  homage  ;  but,  with- 
out  dire6:ly  refufing,  he  ftiil  delayed  to    do  this,  under 
various  pretences.      While    Edward   was  employed  in 
regulating  the  internal  flate  of  his  kingdom,  he  winked 
at  thefe  delays  ;  but   that  affair   being    now  fettled,  he 
determined  to  bring  this  powerful  and  refractory  va/Tal 
to  obedience.     The  animofity  of  the    prince    of  Wales 
againft  Edward  was  much  increafed  by  an  incident  which 
happened    about  this  time.     Leweliyn,  who  had  been  a 
faithful  ally  and  zealous  friend  to  the  great  earl  of  Lei- 
fa)  T.  Wainneham,  p.  45,45.     T.  Vl^yher,  p.  no. 
\l)  Chion,  Duriit.  p.  416.  (4)  Coke's  id  lallitute,  p.  ijd. 
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ceftcr,  in  the  days  of  his  profperity,  Ttill  continued  toA. D.  iz-yij. 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  that  family,  after  their  banifh-  ^ 
ment  out  of  England,  and  had  even  entered  into  a  con- 
tract of  marriage  with  Eleanor  de  Montfort,  a  daughter 
of  that  earl  ;  but  the  youug  lady  being  intercepted  on 
her  paflage  from  France  to  Wales,  was  detained  a  pri- 
foner  in  the  court  of  England  {^5  j.  When  the  prince 
was  again  fummoned  to  come  and  perform  his  homage, 
he  made  bitter  complaints  of  the  injury  which  had  been 
done  him,  and  refufed  to  comply,  unlefs  his  bride  was 
immediately  fet  at  liberty,  and  the  king's  Ton,  with 
feveral  noblemen,  were  put  into  hii  hands  as  hoilages 
for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon.  This  lafr  demand  was 
thought  infolent  and  unreafonabie,  both  by  Edward  and 
the  Englifh  parliament,  which  met  after  Earter  A,  D. 
1276,  at  Weflminfter,  to  confider  of  this  affair.  The 
parliament  further  declared,  that  Lewellyn  had  forfeited 
his  dominions,  by  refufing  to  do  homage  to  his  fupericr 
lord;  exhorted  Edward  to  reduce  him  by  foixe  of  arms  ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  granted  him  a  fifteenth  of  the 
nwvcables  both  of  the  clergy  and  iaity  (6  j. 

In    confequence  of  this  advice  and   fupply,    Edward  A,  D,  i a^j, 
prepared   in  good    earneft  for  the    conqueft  of  Wales,  '""a'-'on  of 
Every  thing  being  prepared  for  this  expedition,  in  the 
fpring  A.  D.  1277,    Edward  advanced    towards  Wales 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army  ;  and  with  equal  caution  and 
courage  penetrated  into  the  heart  bf  that  countrv. 

Lewellyn,  as  ufual,  retired  with  his  army  into  the  Peace  wijii 
mountains  of  Snowden  ;  but  here  he  was  foon  affaulted  ^^^^^^- 
by  famine^  which  obliged  him  to  fue  to  Edward  for 
peace,  which  was  grantedj  but  on  very  hard  terms.  He 
agreed  to  pay  50,000  pounds  for  damages,  and  the 
expences  of  the  war ;  to  do  homage  to  the  crov/n  of 
England,  and  even  permit  all  the  barons  of  Wales  to  do 
the  lame,"^except  four;  to  give  up  ail  the  country  be- 
tween Chefhire  and  the  river  Conwav  ;  and  to  fettle 
fuitable  revenues  on  his  two  brothcro  Roderic  and  Da- 
vidf'])^  who  had  taken  fheker  in  t'le  court  of  England, 
and  implored  the  prcteSion  of  Edward  agamft  their  ov/n 
.brother  (S). 

{5)  Walfingliara,  p.  46,  47.     T.  Wykcs,  p.  104. 

(6)  Ann.  Waverlicn.  p,  iji. 

(7)  T.  V/ykes,  p.  105,  toS.     Rjniei-,  vqI.  %.  p.  58. 
(8;  Trivit  Ansii  i %']•{,. 
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A.  D.  1177.      Though  Lewellyn  had  been  reduced  to  the  neccHity  of 
^"'"^''^—^-^fubmitting   to  thefe    fevere  conditions,  which  hardly  left 
JEdward"'     ^^^^  ^   iliadow  of  fovereignty  ;  Edward    was  not   very 
rigorous  in  exafting  the  fuli  performance  of  them.     He 
remitted   the  payment   of  the  50,000    pounds  (9)  ;  deli- 
vered to   Lewellyn  his  betrothed  wife  ;  aiTifted  at  their 
.marriage;  and,  condu6i:ing  the  prince  to  Weftminiier, 
he  there  performed  homage  to  Edward,  according  to   the 
late  treaty,  on    Chriftmas  day  A.  D.  1277,  ^"  prefence 
of  the  bifhopsand  barons  of  England  (10). 
A.D.  layS.      The  annals   of  England,  in   the  two   next    years,  are 
Punifhmcnt  fy|j  ^f  (-j-,g  fevere  punifliments  which    were  then  infli6ied 

ol  the  Ic-ws.  ,       T  p       ',.       .  ,  .  ,         ,  ... 

•'  upon  the  Jews  tor  chppmg  the  com,  and  oth^r  miquitous 
practices  (11).  An  order  was  illked  to  feize  the  whole 
of  that  people  in  one  day,  the  12th  November  A.  D- 
1278  (12);  and,  after  a  very  fhort  trial,  two  hundred 
and  eighty  of  them  were  hanged  in  London  onlv,  and  all 
their  lands,  houfes,  money,  and  goods,  to  an  immenfe 
value,  were  confifcated  (13). 
Inqnifition  Edward  at  the  fame  time  employed  another  method 
into  the  tofill  his  coffcrs,  and  incrcafe  the  revenues  of  the  crown; 
ntics  o.  the  j^y  appointing  commiffioners  to  examine  the  titles  by 
which  the  barons  and  others  held  their  lands.  Thefe 
commiflioners,  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  their  authority, 
gave  great  trouble  and  vexation  to  many,  brought  a  great 
deal  of  money  into  the  exchequer,  by  fines  and  compo- 
fitions  for  defe6tive  titles,  and  added  many  eftates  to  the 
roval  demefnes.  But  a  flop  was  put  to  their  career  by 
the  boldnefs  of  the  earl  of  Warren  ;  who  appearing 
before  thefe  commiffioners,  and  being  defired  to  produce 
the  inftruments  by  which  he  held  his  eftate,  drew  an  old 
rufty  fword  out  of  its  fcabbard  :  *'  This,"  fays  he,  *'  is 
**  the  inftrument  by  which  my  anceftors  gained  their 
'*  edate,  and  by  which  I  will  keep  it  as  long  as  I  live." 
This  anfwer  being  reporied  to  Edward,  he  became 
fenfible  of  the  impropriety  of  pufhing  this  inquifition  any 
further,  and  wifely  revoked  the  commiilion  (  14^*. 


(9)  R)'mer,  vol.  2.  p,  92,  fio)  T.  Wvkc^;,  p.  \o6. 

(11)  Walfing.  p.  43.  ( I  i)  T.  V/ykes,  p.  107. 

(12)  M.  Weft,  p.  357,  (i^j  Ana.  Wavcilicn.  p.  135. 
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But  it  was  not  long   before    Edward   was  called  again  a.  D.  izys. 
into  the  fields  of  war,  in  which   indeed   he  too  much  ^^; — v- — > 
delighted.     Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales   and  his  fubjefts  ^''l^^'"^' 
were  very  uneafy  in  that  {lateof  fubjection  to  which  they 
were  reduced  ;  and    this  uneafmefs  was  much   increafed 
by  the  infoience  of  the  viclorious  Enghfli  fettled   in  the 
"conquered    country    between    Chefhire     and  the    river 
Conway  ;  and  by  the  haughtinefs  of  the  lords   marchers, 
who  flighted  all  the  complaints  of  the   Wel{h.fi<,J.     Da- 
vid, brother  of  Lewellyn,    diiTatisfied   with  Edward,  in- 
flamed the  refentment  of  his  brother,  and  exhorted -him 
to  make   another  brave  effort  to  fiiake  otf  the    Englifli 
voke,  and  recover  the  ancient  freedom  and  independence  "^•'^- '^^'• 
of  his  country.     Accordingly  in  the  fpring  A.  D.  1281, 
the    Welfli    flew  to  arms,    and    made  inroads  upon  the 
Engliili  territories.     Their  firfl:  attempts  were  crowned 
with  faccefs  :  they  took  the  lord   Clifford  prifoner,  and 
gained  fome  other  flight  advantages  over  the  troops  which 
were  fent  to  oppofe  them  fi6J. 

Edward  was  not  ill  pleafed  with  this  frefli  inrurre6l:ion  a.  D.  laSs. 
of  the  Welfli,  as  it  furniflied  him  with  a  plaufible  pre-  Conqueft  of 
tence  for  making  a  total  conquefl:  of  their  country.  In  ^^^"• 
order  to  this,  he  fummoned  his  barons  and  military  te- 
nants to  meet  him  at  Worcefl:er  about  Midfuramer ; 
and  having  collefted  agreat  armv  from  all  parts  of  his 
dominions,  he  advanced  towards  Wales /'I  7^.  Lewellyn, 
unable  to  face  fo  great  a  force  in  the  open  field,  retired 
into  the  faflineflfes  of  Snowden,  whither  he  was  followed 
by  Edward,  who,  feizing  all  the  pafles,  refolved  once 
more  to  reduce  the  Welfli  by  famine.  As  he  imagined 
this  would  be  a  work  of  fome  time,  he  gave  the  command 
of  the  army  to  Roger  Mortimer,  and,  retiring  to  the 
caftle  of  Rudhlan,  quietly  waited  the  event.  But  the 
aftairwas  brought  to  a  fpeedier  ifli-ie  than  he  expe£i.ed  : 
for  the  Welfli  having  defeated  a  fmall  party  of  the  Eng- 
lifli who  had  rafnty  ventured  over  from  the  ifle  of  An- 
glefey  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  were  {o  much  elated  with 
this  trifling  fuccefs,  that  they  jeft  their  fafl:nefles,  and 
attacked  the  Englifli  in  the  open  plain.  They  paid  verv 
dear   for  their  prefumption  -,_   for  they    received  a  total 

(15)  Powell's  Hiftoi-y,  p.  344,  &:c. 

{i6)  Walfinp.  p.  49.      Ann:il.  Waverlien.  p.  134. 

(i7j  M.  W'cil.  p.  4ii.     T.  \Vykc».  p.  no. 
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A.  D.iiSi.  defeat,    on  the   nth  December    A.  D.  1282,  LewcIIyn 
^-^''v'     •  himfelf,  and  two  thoufand    of  his  men,  being  left  dead 
on    the  field    of  battle  i' 18).      Prince     David   made  his 
efcape,  and  (kiilked  about  the  country  for  fome  time  in  va- 
rious difguifcs  •,  but  being  betrayed  and  taken  prifoncr,  he 
was  conduced  to  Shrewfbury,  tried  by  his  peers  (prob-ibly 
as  earl    of  Derby),  condemned  and   executed  a?  a  trai- 
A.B.  12^3.  tor  (19).     His  head  (with  that  of  his  brother)  was  expof- 
ed  to  pubhc  view  on  the  walls  of  the  tower  of  London, 
and  his  quarters    fent  to    York,  Briftol,  Northampton, 
and  Winchefter.     In  this  cruel   manner  did  Edward  fhed 
the  blood  of  the  lafl  of  the   ancient  fovereigns  of  Wales, 
derived  from  fo  long  a  line  of  princes  (20). 
Effia?  cf         After  this  decifive  victory,  and  the  death  of  their  prin- 
tkit  con-     ces,  the  Welfli  made  no  further  refifiance  ,  but  tamely, 
qofcrc.         thou2:h  not  without  much    inward  forrow  and  reluftance, 
fubmitted  to  the  Engliili  yoke  ;  and  an  end   was  put   to 
that  long  and  bloody  quarrel  between  the    Englifli   and 
ancient  Britons,  which  had     fubfiil:ed   more  than   eight 
centuries.     This,  however  Ihocking  it  was  to  the  brave 
and  independent  fpirits  of  the   \¥ell"h,  was  a  very  happy 
event,  as    it  put  a   ftop  to  thofe   torrents  of  blood,  and 
fcenes  of  defolation,  occafioned    by  the  mutual  enmity 
of  the  two  nations  ;  and  as  it   made   way  for  the  intro- 
du6lion  of  the  Engliili    lav/s,  learning,    and   arts,  into 
Wales.      Some  years     after    the    conquefl   of    Wales, 
Edward  beftowed  the  title  of  Frince  of  iVales  on  his  eidcll; 
fon  Edward,  which  hath  ever  fince  been  the  title  of  the 
eldeft  fons  of  the  kings  of  England. 
Peace,  The  final  reduftion  of  Wales  produced   a  profounc} 

peace,  which  continued  feveral  years  without  the   leaft 
interruption,  and  gave  Edv/ard  leifure  to  make  further 
improvements  in  the  laws  and  government  of  England, 
which  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  their  proper  pl.ice  (31). 
Edwanl  Since  the  accelTion  of  Edward  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 

fpenels  thrtej^j^j^  he  had   been  fevera!  times  called   upon  to   attend 
ytars  .n       ^^^  kin?s  of  France  as  one  of  their  vaffals,  bv   virtue  of 

iTaiice.  "^        .   '  ,  .  ,  ,     .         - 

his  territories  on  tiie  conttnent ;  but  being   engaged  at 
home,  he  had  fent  excufes,  which  were  admitted.     Be- 

f  I S  ;  Poweir?  Hill   Wales.  {'  1  9;  T.  Wykes,  p.  U  1 . 

(io)  Knyghton,  col.  246;.  T.  V/afirg.  p,  ;o,  51,  5^.  C.hron,  Tri- 
v-t.  an.  iz8r,  3i,  83.  Aanal.  Wa.crlisa.  p.  435,  &c.  Mciningford, 
t.  I.  p.  7.  13.  liO  Chap.    >, 
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ing  now  at  leifure,  and  receiving  a  lummons  from  Philip  ■'^-  D.  iiSS. 
the  Fair,  who  had  latelv  mounted  the  throne  of  France,  to  *—>/——', 
come  and  perform  his  homage,  and  being  alfo  chofen  me- 
diator between  the  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Si<  ily, 
he  refolved  to  vifit  the  continent.  Having  appointed  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  regent  of  the  kingdom,  he  fet  fail  for 
France  on  the  24th  June  A.  D.  1286  (22),  attended  by 
feveral  Enghfli  bifliops  and  barons.  The  tranfafliions  of 
Edward  during  his  long  refidence  abroad,  belong  more 
properly  to  the  hiflory  of  his  foreign  dominions  than  to 
that  of  England.  It  is  enough  to  fay,  that  he  was  chiefly 
employed  in  profecuting  fome  claims  which  he  had  to 
certain  territories  in  France,  as  heir  to  his  mother  Ele- 
anor of  Provence,  and  in  putting  an  end,  by  his  media- 
tion, to  the  long  and  bloody  difpute  between  the  houfes 
of  Anjou  and  Arragon  about  the  crown  of  Sicily ;  and  that 
in  both  thefe  affairs  he  a£ted  with  great  wifdom,  honour, 
and  fuccefs.  He  was  by  thefe  things,  however,  detained 
rather  more  than  three  years  in  France,  and  did  not  ar- 
rive in  England  till  the  I2th  of  Auguft  A.  D.  1289  (23). 

Edward's  long  abfence  from  England  had  been  attend-  a.D.  laSp, 
ed  with  many  inconveniencies.     It  had  encouraged  the  Con;e- 
Wclfh,  not  yet  well  reconciled  to  the  Englifh   govern-  J^^^^J'j'tff 
ment,    to  raife   an  infurreQ:ion,    which   was  fupprefled  auigace! 
with  fome  difficulty.     The  kingdom  was  a  fcene  of  much 
violence  and  confufion  ;  particularly  one  Thomas  Cham- 
berlain, a  gentleman  of  defperate  fortunes  (in  conjunc- 
tion with  feveral  other  defperadoes),  was  guilty  of  a  mofi; 
outrageous  aft  of  villainv,  by  fetting  fire  to  the  tov/n  of 
Bofton  in  Lincolnfhire,  in  the  time  of  a  great  fair,  an4 
plundering  the  merchants  and  townfmen  of  money  and 
goods  to  an  immenfe  value,  in  the  confufion  occafioncd 
by  the  fire.     Chamberlain  was  taken  and  hanged  ;  but 
cot^ld   not  be  prevailed  upon  to  difcover  any  of  his  ac- 
complices (24).     The  very  fountains  of  juftice  were  pol- 
luted, and  loud  complaints  were  made  of  the  corruption 
and  venality  of  the  judges.     The  king,  foon  after  his  re- 
turn, called  a  parliament  to  examine  thefe  complaints ; 
vvhich  were  found  to  be  true.     Sir  Thomas  Weyland, 
the  chief  judiciary,    being  found  guilty,   was  banilihed 

Cix)  M.  Weft.  p.  41  i. 

(23)  T.  Wykes,  p.  ii8.    Hemingford,  t.  i .  p.  14.     Annai.  Waverlien, 
F-  -■i9-  ('..4)  Heming.  vol,  1.  p.  1$,   17. 
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the  kingdom ;  the  other  judges  of  both  benches,  of  the 
Jews,  of  the  forefts,  the  juftjces  itinerant,  feveral  fheriffs 
and  bailiffs,  and   others  concerned  in  the  adminiflration 
of  jiiilice,  being  alfo  found  guilty,  were  fined,  accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  their  demerits,  or  their  wealth  ; 
■which  fines  are  faid  to  have  brought  no  lefs  than  one 
hundred  thoufand  marks  into  the  royal  treafury  (25).  The 
Jews,  too,  feem  to  hav^e  taken  occafion,  from  the  king's 
abfence,  and  the  venality  of  the  judges,    to  pufli  their 
exa6tions   to  a    greater  length  than  ever  ;  for  the  cry 
againfl:  them  was  now  become  fo  vehement  and  univer- 
fal,  that  the  parliament  aflembled  at  Weflminfter  on  the 
A,  0.1190.  i4th  of  January  A.  D.  1290,  came  to  a    refolution  to 
bahifli  the  whole  race   of  thefe    greedy     and   ufurious 
Ifraelites   out  of  the  kingdom.     In  confequence   of  this 
refolution,  all   their   real   eftates  were  confifcated,  and 
no  fewer  than   fifteen  thoufand   Jews  were  at  this  time 
expelled  from  England  (26). 
The  long         The  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  had  continued 
peace  be-    many  years   in  the  moft    perfeQ:  peace   and  harmony. 
J^^""^"^^' The  two  royal  families,  flrifitly  united    by   the  ties  of 
Scotland      blood,  had  maintained  a  conflant  intercourfe   of  friendly 
terminated,  vifits  and  mutual  good  offices  ;  the  coin  of  each    kingdom 
had  been  current  in  the  other,  and  the  merchants   had 
enjoyed  the  greatefl  freedom  of  trade  in  both.     But  this 
happy  period  of  peace  and  harmonv  was  now    near  an 
end,  and  was   fucceeded  by  the   moft  fierce   and  lafting 
animofities,  and  a    long  feries  of  cruel   and  deftruftive 
wars,  which  brought  many  calamities  on  both  kingdoms. 
In  order  to    difcoVer  the   fatal  fource  of  thefe  national 
animofities  and  wars,  it  will  be  neceflarv  to  take  a  view 
of  fome  events  which  had  lately  happened  in   Scotland. 
Occafion  of      Alexander  III.  king  of  Scots,  who  was  killed    on  the 
thisrup-      19th  of  March    1286,  by  a    fall   from    his  horfe,   near 
ture.  Kinghorn,  and  left  no  cbildren,  but  one  grandchild,  a  fe- 

male, an  inlant,  and  in  a  foreign  country.  This  was 
Margaret,  the  only  child  of  Alexander's  daughter  of  the 
fame  name,  late  queen  of  Norway,  the  undoubted 
heirefs  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  recognifed  as  fuch 
by  the  fi:ates  of  that  kingdom,  which  met  about  three 
weeks  after  the  king's  death*     The  fame  convention  of 

(ij)  T.  Wykej,  p.   lai,  (i6)  T,  V/)kes,  p.  izz. 
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eftates  made  choice  of  fix  noblemen  to  be  regents  of  the  A.  D.  1290. 
kingdom  during  the  abfence  of  their  young  queen,  then  "^""""^ 
only  about  three  years  of  age  (27).  For  fome  time 
thefe  regents  afted  with  wifdom  and  unanimity,  and 
their  government  gave  univerfal  content ;  but  the  earl  of 
Buchan,  one  of  the  regents,  dying,  and  the  earl  of 
Fife,  another  of  them,  being  murdered,  difputes  arofe 
among  the  remaining  four  ;  and  every  thing  tended  to 
confufion.  Eric  king  ot  Norway,  hearing  of  thefe  dif- 
tra6tions,  began  to  be  apprehenfive  for  the  interefts  of 
his  daughter,  the  queen  of  Scotland ;  and  in  order  to 
fecure  to  her  the  polTeiTion  of  that  crown,  he  applied  by 
ambafl'adors  to  Edward  king  of  England,  her  grand  un- 
ele,  for  his  affiftance  and  protection  (28).  This  application 
was  very  agreeable  to  Edward  ;  who  had  already  formed  a 
fchemefor  uniting  the  tv/o  Britifli  kingdoms,  by  the  rriar- 
riage  of  his  eldeft  Ton  Edward  with  the  yoUng  qiieen  of 
Scots ;  and  had  even  privately  procured  a  difpenfation  from' 
the  pope  for  thit  purpofe.  Conferences  were  held  at  Salif- 
burv  between  the  ambafladors  of  the  king  of  Norway, 
fome  of  Edward's  miniflers,  and  plenipotentaries  from 
tire  regency  of  Scotland  ;  in  which  all  the  preliminaries 
for  the  young  queen's  voyage  into  her  dominions  were 
fettled  (29).     . 

Edward,    thinking    all   things  now  ripe  for   opening  Marriage 
his   grand  fcheme,  fent  a   very  honourable    embafly  to  between 
the  parliament  of  Scotland,  met  at  Brig-ham,  near  Kelfo,  "^^'^f  ^f' 
on  the  1 8th  of  July  1290,  to  make  a  formal  demand  of  the  infant 
their  young  queen  in  marriage   with  his   fon,  and  with  q^een  of 
full  pov/ers  to  fettle  all  the  conditions  of  the  marriage.  ^'J"''^"'^ 
The  parliament  of  Scotland  readily  agreed  to  the  mar-     " 
riage,  as  advantageous  to  both  kingdoms ;  but,  in  fet- 
tling the  conditions,  they  took  every  poflible  precaution 
to  preferve   the   independency  of  their  countrv,  and  to 
guard  againft  every   danger   that  might   arife  from    fo 
fl:ri6t:  an  alliance  with  fuch  a  powerful   and   ambitious: 
neighbour.     It  was  agreed.  That   the  Scots  fliould  en- 
joy  all  their  ancient    laws,    liberties,    and    cufloms :— - 
That  in  cafe  Edward  and  Margaret  fhould   die  without' 
iffue  of  the  body  of   Margaret,  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 

(27)  Buchan.  Hift.  Scot.  1.  8.  p.  132.        Rymeri  Fatd.  t.  a.  p.  %66, 
5.71.  32.4-  ^^•]■  339-  (18)  Rymeri  Fa-d.  t.  a.  p.  41^, 

(2.5)  H.  Boeth.  p.  191.     Rymeri  FaEdera,  vol,  j.p.  431,  6fc. 
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A.  p.  1290.  land  fliould  revert,  free,  abfolute,  and  independent,  to 
'~  ~^  '  the  next  heir  : — That  in  cafe  Edward  fhould  die  before 
Margaret  without  iflue  by  her,  the  body  of  Margaret 
ihould  be  remitted  to  Scotland  free  and  independent :— « 
That  the  mihtary  tenants  of  the  crown,  and  other  fub- 
jetts,  fhould  not  be  obhged  to  go  out  of  Scotland,  to  do 
homage,  to  Iwear  fealty,  to  ele6t  or  be  elefted  to  any 
office,  or  to  do  any  fervice  that  had  been  ufually  per- 
formed in  Scotland : — That  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
ihould  have  its  chancellor,  pfficers  of  flate^  courts  of 
juftice,  &c.  as  before : — That  a  new  great  feal  fhould 
be  made,  and  kept  by  the  chancellor,  with  the  ordinary 
arm.s  of  Scotland,  and  the  name  of  none  but  the  queen 
of  Scotland  engraved  upon  it : — That  all  papers  and  re- 
cords belonging  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
fliould  be  lodged  in  a  fecure  place  within  that  kingdom, 
under  the  feals  of  the  nobility: — That  all  parliaments 
called  to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  fhould  be  held 
within  that  kingdom : — That  no  duties,  taxes,  or  levies 
of  men,  fhould  be  raifed  in  Scotland,  but  fuch  as  had 
been  ufual : — That  the  king  of  England  ihould  pay  the 
pope  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  ufe  of  the 
holy  wars: — and.  That  himfelf  and  his  dominions  fhould 
be  excommunicated,  and  laid  under  an  interdiO:,  if  he 
did  not  religioufly  obferve  all  thefe  articles  (30).  Thefe 
articleswere  agreed  to  and  confirmed  by  Edward  :  and 
as  this  is  the  firft  plan  which  was  formed  for  the  union 
of  the  Britifh  crowns,  it  is  a  great  curiofity.  The  Scots 
in  thefe  times  are  reprefented  by  fome  of  our  hiftorians 
as  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  people  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  fay 
v/hat  better  precautions  could  have  been  taken  by  the 
wifefl  nation,  in  the  mofl  enlightened  age,  for  fecuring 
the  freedom  and  independency  of  their  country. 

AH  thefe  preliminaries  being  fettled  to  the  mutual  fa- 
tisfaaion  of  both  nations,  Sir  ^Michael  Scot  and  Sir  Da- 
vid Weems  were  fent  as  commiflioners  from  Scotland  to 
Norway,  to  receive  the  young  queen,  and  condud  her 
into  he-  own  dominions  (31).  But  when  all  Britain  was 
big  with  expedation  of  the  arrival  of  this  princefs,  who 
was  to  be  the  bond  of  lading  peace  and  union,  a  rumour 

(30}  Rymcr,  vol.  2.  p.  48a,  483,484, 
(31)  Bachan.  Hift.  Scot.  1.  8.  p.  132. 
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of  her  death  was  firfl  heard,  and  afterwards  more  cer- A.D.  izpo. 
tain  intelligence  was  received,  that  flie  had  died  inOrk-  **—">——' 
nev,  where,  being  fick,  fhe  had  landed  (32). 
.    It  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  hiftory  the  death  of  any  Fatal  con- 
one  perfon  attended  with  more  fatal  confequences   than  fequeac^s 
th^t  of  this  infant  queen.      It  diifipated   jn  a   moment  °^^  ^f^- 
all  the  pleafing  hopes  of  peace  and  union,  and  entail- 
ed long  and   bloody  wars  upon  both  the   Britifli  king- 
doms, which   brought  the  weakefl  of  them  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin. 

Edward,  in  the  courfe  of  the  late  negotiation^,  had  a. D.  1291. 
gained  a  very  powerful  party  in  Scotland ;  and,  amongfl  D'^ath  ot 
others,  Frafer,  bifnop  of  St.  Andrew's,  one  of  the  re- I'j'eanor. 
gents,  from  whom  he  received  the  earliefi:  intelligence 
of  the  young  queen's  death,  with  an  advice  to  raife  an 
army  and  approach  the  borders.  He  readily  complied 
with  this  advice,  which  was  fo  agreeable  to  his  own  fe~ 
crct  views.  But  as  he  was  condu£ling  his  army  towards 
ScQj:land,  he  met  with  a  very  grievous  affli6^iGn  by  the 
death  of  his  beloved  queen  Eleanor,  the  faithful  partner 
of  all  his  cares  and  joys,  and  companion  of  all  his  tra- 
vels. Ambition  on  this  occafion  yielded  to  tendernefs 
and  grief:  he  fufpended  his  expedition,  to  accompany 
the  remains  of  his  queen,  from  Grantham  in  l^incoln*- 
fliire,  where  fhe  died,  to  Weftminfter,  where  fhe  was 
interred  with  great  funeral  pomp  (33). 

In  the  mean  time  Scotland  was  a  fcene  of  great  con-  pj^^,^,.^; 
.  fufion.     The  two  chief  competitors  for  the  crown,  John  chofen 
Baliol    and   Robert    Bruce,    were   eagerly  employed  in  j"'^g^ '" 
flrengthening  their  parties,  and  preparing  their   forces  ^u'^rt  t>'f'^ 
to  affert  their  claims.     It  foon  became  vifible  to  ail  the  crown  n? 
world,  that  this  difpute  could  not  be  terminated  within  ScoUan^, 
the  -kingdom  without  a  fierce  and  deftruftive  civil  war. 
To  avoid    this,    the  regents,    the  ftates,  and    even  the 
competitors,  agreed  to  refer  this   great   pontroverfy  to 
Edward  king  of  England ;  who  had  always  profefled  the 
greatefl:  refpe6l  and  affection  for  the  Scotch  nation  ;  who 
had  lately  acquitted  himfelf  with  fo   much  honour  as  an 
umpire  between  the  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Sicily  ; 
a-nd  who  had  power  fufficient  to  put  his  fentence  in  ex- 
ecution.    The  bifliop    of   St.   Andrew's  was   fent   into 

(3a)  M.V/eftmonfl:.  p.  38?.     W.  Heming.  t.  r.  p.  30. 
(33)  M-  WsfunonPc.  p.  jb'i.     T.  Walbn?.  p,  54,  55. 
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A.  D.  1291.  England,  to  inform  Edward  of  this  reference,  arid  in- 
'^^-"'^  ^  treat  him  to  take  upon  him  the  ofRce  of  an  umpire  be- 
tween the  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  (34). 
This  office  Edward  accepted  with  the  greatefl:  plea- 
artful  con-  ^"^^^5  and  managed  with  the  moil  admirable  policy ;  nc- 
ducl.  ver  difclofing  his  defigns  till  he.  was  almoil:  fecure  of  their 

fiiccefs,  and  through  the  v/hole  proceedings  obferving  all 
the  external  fiiews  and  forms  of  jufi:ice,  however  much 
the  eflentials  of  it  were  violated. 
Aflembly  In  confequcnce  of   his    office   of  arbitrator,  he  fum- 

atNorham.  iponed  the  dates  of  Scotland,  and  the  competitors  for 
the  crown,  to  meet  him  at  Norham,  a  fmall  town  on 
the  fouth  banks  of  the  Tv/eed,  a  few  miles  from  Ber- 
wick;  and,  that  they  might  not  hefitate  at  paiung  that 
river,  he  rnade  a  declaration,  that  it  fhould  not  be 
drawn  into  precedent  (35).  Edward  ca^le  to  the. 
place  of  meeting,  attended  by  a  fplendid  court  and' 
powerful  army. 
:F.r,-s;zri  When  all  were  aiTembled,  on  the  loth  of  May,  A.D.- 

claims  the  T2QI,  Roger  Brabazon,  chief  jufticiary  of  England, 
rr'^Scot- ^^'  ^'^'^'^^  ^  fpecch  to  the  ftates  of  Scotland ;  in  which,  after 
land,  ^  very  fmcoth  exordium,  he  told  them,  that  king  Ed- 

ward was  come  to  determine  the  great  caufe  concerning 
the  crown,  of  Scotland,  in  virtue  of  his  right  of  fupe-: 
riorjty  and  direcl  dominion  over  that  kingdom,  and  re- 
quired that  this  right  fhould  be  immediately  recognifed, 
and  folemnly-  acknowledged,  by  the  fl:ates,  as  the  firffc 
liep  to  be  taken'.  The  ftates,  greatly  aftoniined  at  this  un- 
expected demand,  afked  fome  time  to  confider  of  it,  and 
v/ere  allowed  till  the  next  day. 
fcrtuntis  Edward  had  been  at  great  pains  .in  colle(3:ing   argu- 

<i-  uhat  ments  in  fupport  of  his  pretenfiong  to  the  fuperiority 
over  Scotland,  which  he  hoped  would  foon  draw  after  it 
the  pofTefiion  of  that  kingdom.  A  paper,  containing 
tbefe  arguments,  was  read  to  the  aflembh^  at  Norham, 
But  after  ail  the  pains  Avhich  he  had  taken,  that  paper 
had  appeared  to  many  a  very  weak  perforn]ance,  more  like 
fhe  v/ork  ofaichicaning  attorney  than  that  of  a  great  king. 
It  conufts  chiefly  of  fcraps  out  of  abbey  chronicles,  and 
other  'Englifli  hiftories,    many  of   them  very- unfairly 

'3,;)  Buchanan,  I.  8.  p.  134.        Fordun,  1.  11.  c.  42.       W,  Heming. 
<•  ••  ?■  32,  33-  ■  ■ 

(35)  Rymcr,  vol.  j,,  p.  228.     Fordun,  I,  11.  c.  10. 
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quoted,  enumerating  all  the  defeats  which  the  Scots  had  '^J^'^^'' 
received  from   the  Englifh,  and  all  the  difadvantageous  "^^ 

treaties  which  they  had""  made  with  them  ;  together  with 
a  minute  recapitulation  of  all  the  homages  which  had 
been  paid  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land;  though  all  the  world  knew,  that  thefe  homages 
had  been  paid  for  the  lands  which  the  Scotch  kings  pof- 
felTed  or  claimed  in  England,  and  not  for  the  kingdom 
of- Scotland.  Edward  was  not  even  alliamed  to  mention 
the  legendary  ftories  of  Brute  and  his  Tons,  and  of  king 
Athelftan's  cutting  a  yard  deep  with  his  fword  into  a  rock 
near  Dunbar,  by  the  affiftance  of  his  good  friend  St.  John  of 
Beverley,  as  proofs  of  thefuperiority  of  the  kings  of  England 
over  Scotland '36).  He  infifted  at  great  length  on  the  ho- 
mage performed  by  William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scots 
(when  he  was  apriloner),  to  Henry  11.  for  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  one  condition  of  his  being  fet 
at  liberty;  but  with  the  greateft  difingenuity,  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  renunciation  of  that  homage  and  fupe- 
riority  granted  by  Richard  I.  to  the  fame  king  Wil- 
liam (37).  It  had  been  eafy  for  the  ftatesof  Scotland  to 
have  anfwered  thefe  weak  arguments,  if  they  had  been 
at  liberty ;  but  they  were  entirely  in  the  power  of  Ed- 
ward ;  and  therefore,  at  the  meeting  on  the  1 1  th  of 
-May,  they  earneftly  requeflied  a  longer  delay,  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  "confulting  with  the  other 
bifliops  and  barons  v/ho  were  abfent,  about  a  matter  of 
fo.  great  importance.  With  much  difficulty  they  obtain- 
ed a  delay  of  three  weeks  ;  and  Edward  appointed  them 
to  meet  him  again  at  the  fame  place  on  the  2d  day 
of  Tune. 

in  the  mean  time  Edward  was  not  idle,  but  employed  Edward's 
every  method  in  his  power  to  ftrengthen  his  party  in  ii>Fi'°i>i^y 
Scotland,  and  both  by  threats  and  promifes  to  bring  as  leciged. 
many  as  poflible  to    acknowledge   his  fuperiority  (38), 
According  to  appointment,  the   guardians   of  Scotland, 
with  the  competitors  for  the  crown,  and  many  barons 
and  prelates,  met  on  the  2d  of  June,  in  a  plain  oppo- 
fite  to  the  caftle  of  Norham,  where  Edward  then  lay. 

(36)  Walfing.  p.  81.     Knyghlon,  col.  2.4B'4,  &c. 

(37)  Prynne,  vol.  3.  p.  489.      Rymer,  Feed,  t.  a.  p,  559.       VVaHln^. 

(^8)  Hemingfgrd,  vol.  i.p,  33. 
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A.  D.  IZ91.  The  bifliop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  chancellor  of  England, 
'^       '  was  fent  by  Edward  to  reprefent  him  in  that  meeting, 
iind  report  the  refult  of  their  deliberations.    Some  of  the 
Scots  barons  reprefented,  that  the  queflion  concerning 
the  fuperiority  of  England  could  not  properly  be  deter- 
mined until  Scotland  had  a  king,  his  honour  and  interefl: 
being  fo  much  concerned  (39).     But  the  competitors  for 
the  crown,  afraid   of  offending  Edward,  by  difputing  a 
point  which  they  faw  he  was  refolved  to  carry,  confent- 
ed  to  acknowledge  the  fuperiority  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land over  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Scotland;  and,  by 
their  influence  and  example,    brought  the    reft  of  the 
ilates  to  acknowledge  the  fame,  or  to  remain  filent  {40). 
Edward  was  not  even  contented  with  this  acknowledg- 
'      ment,  but  obliged  ail  the  competitors  to  give  him  letters- 
patent,  under  their  hands  and  feals,  owning  his  fuperiority, 
and  promifmg  to  fubmit  to  his  decifion  (41).    Thus  did 
Edward,  by  his  power  and  policy,  gain  this  great  point, 
,      on  which  his  heart  was  very  much   fet,  and  with  which 
he   was,  greatly   delighted.      How  fhort-fighte<;i  is  the 
greateft  human  wifdom !  Little  did  this  prince  imagine, 
that,  inftead   of  entailing  the  fuperiority  of  a  kino-dom, 
he  was  •entailing  nothing   but   a   bloody   and  deftruaive 
quarrel,  on  his  country  and  his  pofterity, 
Edv-ard  ^^^  fooner  had  Edward    fucceeded  in  his  firft-preten- 

dimands      fion,  than  he  difcfofed  another.     That  he  mi^ht  have  a 
Si£"'  ^'"f^^^"  ^"  beftow  on  the  perfon  to  whom  it'fliould  be 
a-djudged,,  he  demanded  to  have  all  th«  royal  caftles  and 
places  of  ftrength   in   Scotland  put   into  his  hands  ;  and 
this  demand  was  granted  (42). 
Competl-          The  king   of  England,    ha\nng   thus    obtained   every 
TJoZ'of^  ^^^"^  ^^  "^^"'^  defire,  proceeded  "to  take  fome  fteps  to- 
Scothnd.      ^^'a^f^s  the  decifion  of  this  great  caufe,  and  to  determine 
Vv'hich  of  the  competitors  had  the  beft  right  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland.      Thefe  competitors   were  now  multiplied 
to  the   number   of   thirteen ;    fome    of   them   probably 
ftirred  up  by  Edward,  in  order  to  perplex  the  caufe,  and 
ofhers    perhaps    prompted   by  their    own  vanity.     The 
names  of  thefe  competitors  were  as  follows  :  John  Balixil 
iord   of   Galloway,    Robert    Bruce   earl   of   Annandale, 
John  Haftings  lord  of  Abergavenny,  Florence  earl    of 

(19)  V/alfina:.  p.  55.  (40)  Ryrner,  vol  2.  p.  c;4«. 

(41  )  Rymci-j  vol,    z.  y.   £■79.       Heming-.  t.  i.  p.  33,  34.        Walfing, 
;   ,        y-  i^i  57-  (42.)  Rymtv,  vol.  2..  p.  5155. 
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Holland,  Eric  king  of  Norway,  Robert  Dunbar  earl  of'^'^-  ^29'- 
, March,  John  Cummin  earl  of  Badenoch,  William  de  '^ 
Vefev,  Robert  de  Pinkeny,  Nicolas  de  Soules,  Patrick 
Galyhtly,  Roger  de  Mandeville,  Robert  de  Rofs  (43). 
The  titles  of  the  ten  laft  of  thefe  -competitors  were  either 
derived  from  baftard  branches  of  the  royal  family,  or  fo 
trifling  or  ill  fupported,  that  they  do  not  deferve  a  place 
in  hiftory.  The  three  firfi:  were  the  only  perfons  who 
.had  any  planfible  pretenfions :  and  in  order  to  ^mderftand 
the  foundations  of  their  refpeclive  claims,  it  will  be  ne- 
cefiary  to  take  a  view  of  a  part  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
royal  family  of  Scotland. 

Henry  prince  of  Scotland  died  before  his  father  king  claims  of 
David^  and  left  three  fons,  Malcolm,  William,  and ''-'"i '^"fi'e^" 
David.  Malcolm  fucceeded  his  s^randfather  David,  and  ^°'^'^"^'^' 
died  without  iflue.  William  fucceeded  his  brother  Mal- 
colm, and  left  iffue  ;  but  his  poUerity  were  now  extinft, 
the  lafl:  of  tliem  being  Margaret  of  Norway,  the  late 
infant  queen  of  Scotland.  It  is  undeniable,  therefore, 
that  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  now  devolved  to  the  pofle- 
rity  of  prince  David,  younger  brother  of  the  kings  Malcolm 
and  William.  David  had  been  earl  of  Huntington  in 
England,  and  left  three  daughters,  Margaret,  Ifabella, 
and  Ada.  Margaret,  the  eldefl:  "daughter  of  earl  David, 
married  Allan  lord  of  Galiowav,  bv  whom  flie  had  an  only 
daughter,  Dervorgilla,  married  to  John  Baliol,  by  whom 
fhe  had  John  Baliol,  the  competitor ;  who,,  according  ' 
;to  this  account,  was  great-grandfon  to  David  earl  of 
Huntington,  by  his  eldeil:  daughter.  Ifabella,  the  fecond 
■daughter  of  earl  David,  married  Robert  Bruce,  by  whom 
iiie  had  Robert  Bruce  the  competitor,  who  was  grand- 
fon  to  the  earl  of  Huntington  by  his  fecond  daughter. 
.Ada,  third  and  youngeft  daughter  of  earl  David,  married 
John  Haftings,  by  .whom  Ihe  had  John  Flattings,  the 
competitor,  who  was  grandfon  to  that  earl  by  his  young-  ■ 
,efl:  daughter.  Haliinsrs  could  have  no  pretenfions  to  the 
whole  fuccelfion  of  David  earl  of  Huntington  v^^hile  the 
pofteritv  of  his  two  .elded  daughters  ivere  in  being;  all 
.he  pretended  to  therefore  was,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  fhould  be  divided  mto  three  parts,  and  that  he 
jfhould  inherit  one  of  them,  as  heir  to  one  of  the  three 
dancfhters  of  earl  David.  But  the  king'dom  beinsr  declared 
impartible,  the   pretenfions  of  I  ladings  were  excluded, 

(4.3}  Wailing,  p.  56'. 
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A.D.  1291.  and  there   remained  only  two  competitors,    Baliol  and 
Bruce.     Baliol  claimed  the  whole  Idngdom  of  Scotland, 
as  heir  to  David  earl  of  Huntington  by  his  eideft  daugh- 
ter ;  but  Bruce  pleaded,  that  though  he  was  defcended 
from  the   fecond   daughter ;  yet,  being  grandfon  to  the 
earl  of  Huntington,  he  ought   to  be   preferred    before 
Baliol,  who  was  only  great-grandfon  to  that  earl.    The 
•whole  controverfy,  therefore,  between  thefe   two  chief 
competitors  turned  upon  this  hinge,  Whether  the  more 
remote  by  one  degree,  defcended  from  the  eldefl  daugh- 
ter, or  the  nearer  by  one  degree,  defcended   from  the 
fecond  daughter,  had    the    bell  title  ?  To  examine  this, 
and  everv  other  queftion  that  might  arife  in  this  caufe, 
it  was  agreed,  that  John  Bahol  and  Robert  Bruce  fhould 
each  name  forty  commiiTioners,  to  whom  Edward  might 
add  t\ycnty-four  ;  which  commiiTioners  ihould  fit  at  Ber- 
vrick,    and  report   their    opinion  to  Edward,  who  was 
finally  to  judge  and  pronounce  fentence  (44). 
\  D  T-Qi       Thefe  comraifTioners,  appointed  to  examine  the  merits 
*         '      ai  this  ffreat  caufe,  met  at  Berwick,  for  the  firil  time, 
aition  i;i      ou  the  2d  of  Augull  A.  D.  1 292  ;  and  after  three  months 
f,r\o',ir  of     fpent  in  various  meetings  and   deliberations,  they  gave 
•p°^",  their  opinion  in  favour  of  Baliol.     All  things  being  now 

rrpe,  Edward  appointed  the  17th  of  November  for  pro- 
jiouncing  his  award  and  judgment ;  and  accordingly  on 
that  day,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  caftle  of  Berwick,  in 
prefence  of  all  the  prelafes,  earls,  barons,  and  great 
men,  of  both  kingdoms,  he  adjudged  the  crown  and 
kingdom  of  Scotland  to  John  Baliol  (45).  But  this  un- 
happy prince  very  foon  found,  that  a  dependent  crown 
was  no  very  valuable  pofTeffion. 
$r.^;Txtj  of  As  foon  as  Edward  had  thus  obtained  the  fuperiority 
f^ward.  Q^  ^}-g  crown  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  he  proceeded  to 
exercife  it  with  unrelenting  feverity,  and  in  its  full  ex- 
tent. He  obliged  king  John,  on  the  day  after  the'caufe 
was  determined  in  his  favour,  to  perform  his  homage, 
and  fwear  fealty  to  him  and  his  heirs,  kings  of  England, 
for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  :  after  which  he  per- 
mitted him  to  go  and  take  pofiTefiion  of  his  kingdom  (46). 
But  that  his  royal  vaiiTal  m.ight  not  forget  his  dependency 
by  fitting  too  Icng  unmoleiled  on  his  throne,  Edward 

(44)  Rymcr,  vol.  2..  p.  c,c,i,.  (A5)  Id.  ibid,  598, 

.(46)  Rymei;  ?eiJ,-toin.  .i.  p.  c??, 
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recalled  him  into  England  immediately  after  his  corona-  ^- 
tion,  and  made  him  renev/  his  homage  and  fealty  at  Nevv- 
jcaftle,  on  St,  Stephen's  day,  A.  D.  1292.  Befuies  this, 
that  John  might  not  imagine  tiiat  this  humiliating 
ceremony  was  all  he  had  to  fuffer,  Edward  hadened  to 
load  him  with  frefh  indignities  ;  and  in  a  little  more 
than  one  year  this  ihadow  of  a  kjng  received  no  fewer 
than  fix  citations  to  appear  before  the  king  of  England  in 
his  parliament,'  to  anfwer  the  complaints  of  feverai 
private  pcrfons,  on  matters  of  no  great  importance  (47). 

In  confequence  of  thefe  citations,  king   John   attended  a.D.  ^193. 
Edward  in  his  parliament  after  Michaelmas  A.  D.  1293,  ^"f'ig^^^'y  " 
at  Weftminfter  :  and  when  one  of  the  complaints  againd:  °/'^'^f:^^° 
him  came  to  be  tried,  he  offered  to  anfv/er   by  his  attoir-  s!;otU-ui 
ney  :  but  this  privilege  was  not  granted  him  ;  and,  after 
a   long   flruggle,  he    was  obliged  to   defcend    from  his 
feat,    and  fland  at   the    bar    like    any     common  delin- 
quent (48).     Even  the  tame  fpirit  of  Baliol  was  roufed  by 
this  affront :  he  felt  the  deepeil:  refentment,  and  fecretly 
refolved  to  embrace  the  hrft  favourable  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  a  voke  which  was    become  intolerable.     It 
was  not  long  before  a  very  proniifmg  opportunity  offer- 
ed. 

While  Edward  was  eagerlv  purfuing  his  defigns  on  \\\xr  iritfc 
Scotland^  an  accidental  fcuffle  happened  between  the  i'l^tnce. 
crews  of  an  Englifh  and  French  fliip,  about  a  fpring  of 
Frefh  y^ater  near  Bayonne.  This  fcuffle,  in  which  a 
French  failor  was  killed,  being  reported  in  both  coun- 
tries, became  a  national  quarrel,  and  produced  a  kind  ol 
piratical  war,  trilling  indeed  in  its  beginnings,  but  very 
bloody  and  deftrufliive  in  its  progr'efs.  A  fleet  of  two 
hundred  Norman  Ihips,  failing  towards  the  fouth, 
feized  all  the  Engl ifli  fiiips  -^hich  they  met  with  in  their 
paffage,  hanged  the  crews,  and  made  prize  of  the 
cargoc?.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cinque-ports  hearing  of 
this,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  fixty  flout  ihips,  ^yclI  manned, 
and  waited  for  the  enemy  in  their  return.     The  two  fleets  > 

met ;  and  after  an  obftinate  flruggle  the  En^Iifli  obtain- 
ed a  complete  victory,  and  took  or  deftroyed  the  greatefl- 
jpart  of  the  French  fleet,     As  no  quarter  was  given,  the 

(47)  Rymer,  vol.  1.  p.  ^o^ — (>i6. 
(4S)  Ryky  Fiacet.  Pari.  p.  15?.,   15^, 
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A.  D.  1294.  aOiion  was  very  bloody  ;  and  the  French,  it  was  pretend- 

^~"~v '  ed,  loft  1 5,000  men  {49). 

p  The   two  monarchs  being  otherwife   employed,  had 

fummoned  "°^    direfiily  intermeddled  in  this   quarrel  ;;  but  this  iaft 
by  the  king  affair  was  too  ferious  to  be  overlooked,     Philip  the   Fair, 
tsf  France,   j^jj^g.  ^f  France,  fent   ambafladors  into  England,  to  de- 
mand reparation  ;  and  Edward,  not  v/illing;  at    this  time 
to  break  with  France,  difpatched   the  bifliop  of  London 
to  that  court,  with  feveral  propofals  for  an  accommoda- 
tion.    But   all    thefe  propofals  were  rejected  ;  and  the 
war   continuing,    Philip   cited   the  king   of  England,  as 
duke  of  Guienne,  to    appear  before    him  in   his  court  of 
Paris  (50).     This  citation  wns  p-jven    to   E/iward  in  No- 
vember A.  D.  1294,  about  a  year  after  he  had  treated 
the  king  of  Scotland  with  fo  great  infolence  in    his  parlia- 
ment at  Weil-miniTer  :  fo  that  v/hile  he  made    the  unhap- 
py Ealiol  feel  all  the  weight  of  feudal  fubjettion,  he  was 
treated  with  the  fame  haughtinefs  by  his  own  Jiege  lord, 
the  king  of  France. 
A.l>.  1195.      The  king  of  Scotland,  feeing  every  thing  tending  to  a 
Alliance       rupture,  determined  to  feize  that  opportunity  of  throwing 
SnTof*'"'"^  the  Enghfli  yoke,   by  entering  into  a  ftri<£t   alliance 
France  ind  with  the  king  of  France.     In*  order  to   thisj  he  fent   am- 
"Scattand.      bafiadors    into    France,  to  negotiate    a   treatv  with   that 
crown  ;  which  wasfigned  and  feaied  on  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber A.  D.  1295.     By  this  treaty,  the  kings  of  France  and 
Scotland  aereed  to  affift  one  another  againfl:  their  com- 
mon enemy  the  king  of  England,  and  not  to  make  peace 
but  by  common  confent  (5 1  J. 
Edward  de-      Edward  did  not  think  fit  to  obey  the  citation   he    had 
ceivcd  by     received  from  France  ;  and  yet,  unwilling  to  come  to  an 
the  king  of  ^  rupture    with   that   court,  he  fent  his  brother  Ed- 

mund  earl  of  Lancailer  to  Paris  to  negotiate  an  accommo- 
dation. Philip  appeared  exceedingly  incenfed  againft 
Edward's  fubjefts  in  Guienne  (who  had  joined  with  the 
Englnli),  and  would  liflen  to  no  reafonable  terms.  But 
when  the  earl  of  Lancafter  was  ready  to  depart,  the 
queen-dowas^er,  and  the  reigning  queen'  6f  France, 
interpofed  their  good  ofnces,  and  propofed,  that  if  Ed- 

(49)  Walfing-.  p.  58 — 5o.     Hemlnr.  t.  i .  p.  -)g,  40,   'fee, 

(50)  WalfiRg.  p.  60.      TvTret;  A.ntial.  an.  iay4. 

(51)  Rymtr,  vol.  2.  p.  680.     Pryniie's  Collcit.    ve'j,  3.  p.  6oi,   Sir. 
Heming.  t,  i.  p.  76,  77. 
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ward  would  furrender  Guienne  into  the  haftds  of  Philip,  A.  D.  izp;. 
in  order  to  fatisfv  his  point  of  honour,  it  ihcuid  be  imme-  ^~-*^>' — ~^ 
diately  redored.  The  earl  of  Lancafter,  with  his  bro- 
ther's confent,  figned  a  treaty  with  the  two  queens,  on 
thefe  terms,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  verbal  declara- 
tion  of  king  Philip,  before  feveral  witneflcs.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  treaty,  the  dukedom  of  Guienne  was  fur- 
rendered  to  the  conftabie  de  Nifle,  who  took  pofTellion 
of  it  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France.  But  when  the 
earlof  Lancafter  demanded  the  refloration  of  that  duke- 
dom, according  to  the  treaty  with  the  two  queens,  he 
received  a  flat  denial.  Edward  was  again  fummoned  to 
appear  before  Philip  in  his  court  at  Paris  ;  and  upon  his 
not  appearing,  the  court  declared,  he  had  forfeited 
Guienne;  which  was  accordingly  confifcated  (52).  Thus 
Edward,  who  had  ufed  fo  many  artifices  to  gain  the  fu- 
periority  of  Scotland,  lofl  Guienne,  his  undoubted  pro- 
perty, by  a  fhameful  fraud. 

Though  Edward  was  both  afhamed  and  enraged,  to  Edward 
be  thus  outwitted  by  the  court  of  France,  he  did  not  take  P'"^?^"®  ^*^' 
any  hafty  ftep,  but  a«3:ed  with  his  ufuai  prudence.  His 
firil  care  was  to  coJle6t  money  to  defray  the  expences  of  a 
war  with  France  and  Scotland,  which  he  faw  was  unavoi- 
dable. In  order  to  this,  he  feized  the  large  fums  of 
money  which  had  been  colle6:ed  for  the  hoiy  war,  and 
were  depofited  in  feveral  monaileries  (53) ;  and  his  par- 
liaments granted  him  very  large  fupplies.  At  one  time 
the  clergy  granted  him  one  half,  the  merchants  one  fixth 
and  the  reft  of  the  laitv  a  tenth,  of  all  their  movea- 
bles (54).  Befides  all  this,  he  violently  feized  all  the 
wool  and  hides  which  were  ready  for  exportation,  pro- 
mifing  to  pay  the  owners  at  a  convenient  time.  Edward 
being,  by  thefe  and  various  other  means,  poirefled  of  the 
finews  of  war,  determined  to  carry  it  on  with  great  vi- 
gour. 

This  wife   prince,  though  greatly  irritated  againfl  the^iiward  de- 
king  of  France,  on  account  of  his   grofs  prevarication  in '.^^t       J-''"" 
the  afl"air  of  Guienne,  the  invafion  of  England  and  burn- France,  in 

«rdtr  to 

(52.)  Rymer,  vol.  2.  p.  610,  Sec.     Walfing.  p.  €i.     Heming.  t.  i.  P- Scotland 

4',  42- 

(53)  T.  Wyke?,  p.  ii.5.     Heming.  t.  i.  p.  51,   ;z.' 

("54;  M.  Well,  p.   3S>4.  395.     Walling,  p.  <Jii.     Hcmlng,   t.  i.   p.  53, 
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A.D.  i29s.i*ng  of  Dover,   A.  D.  1295,  ^^^  many  other  injuries,  re- 
''"•~v~~^  folved  to  make  his  greateft  efforts  againft  Scotland.     Ke- 
contented  himfclf,   therefore,   with  fending    his  brother 
Edmund  with  a  fmall  army  into  Gdienne  to  preferve  the 
few  places  he  flill  poireifed  in  thefe  parts,  and  to  keep  the: 
war  alive  in  France,  while  he  refolved   to    attempt  the 
total  conquefl  of  Scotland  (55). 
A  D  iag6       Edward,  that  he  might  not  want  a  plaufible  pretence 
War  with    for  invading  Scotland,  required  king  John  to  deliver  the 
Scotland,     caflles  of  Berwick,   Jedburgh,   and  Roxburgh,  into    his 
hands,  as  a  fecurity  for  his  peaceable  behaviour  during 
the  war  with  France  (56).     John  having   concluded  the 
above-mentioned   treaty  with  the  king  of   France,  and 
-having  alfo  received  from  the  pope  an  abfolutioii  from  the 
-    oaths  of  fealty  which  he  had  i  worn  to  Edward,  refufed  to 
comply  with  this  demand  ;  and,  as  a  further  evidence  of 
his  hoftile  difpolitions,  he  banifhed  all  Englilhmen  out  of 
Scotland.     In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1296,  Edward  begarr 
io  move  northward  with  his  army  ;  and  arriving  at  New^ 
caftle  in  the  beginning  of  March,  he  there  held  a  parlia- 
ment, to  which  king  John  received  a  citation,  which  he 
entirely  flighted  ;  and  hoftiiities  immediately  commenced 
between  the  two  kingdoms  (57^. 
«.f^vinfa?es      'Fhe  king  of  England  began  this  war  v/ith  every  advan- 
of  Edward,  tage  that  could  promife  certain  and   complete   fucccfs. 
He  excelled  in  military  fkill  and  courage,  and  conduced 
a  powerful,  united  people,  againft  a  weak  difpirited  nati- 
on, headed  by  an  unpopular  and  unwarlike  prince.     To 
render  this  match  ftill  more  cnequal,  Edward  was  joined 
by  Robert  Bruce  earl  of  Carrick,  and  his  fon,  of  the 
fame  name,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Scotland,  with 
feveral  barons  of  their  party.     King  John    was  even   fo 
much  defpifed  by  that  part  of  his  fubjefls  who  acknow- 
i  edged  his  authority,  that  they  did   not  think  fit  to  truft 
him  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  chofe  twelve  guar- 
dians, vv'ho  were  to  have    the  chief  dire£tiGn  of  all   af- 
fairs (58). 
SuccsfTes  of      In  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Scots  had  fome  fuccefs. 
'.i-ii:  Scots.     Their  fleet  defeated  an  Eng'iili  fquadron   vv-hich  blocked 
up  Berwick  by  fea,  and  furk  fixteen  of  their  fhips  ;-*— 

(ci)  Walfing.  p.  6'3,  64. 

(co)  Rvmer,  vol.  a.  p.  651.     WzI'1p.$.  p.  6"4. 

(57;  Hcminjr.  vol.  I.  p.  S4-  (58)  Id.  ibid.  p..  7;. 
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the  caftle  o£  Werk  was  betrayed  to  them  by  its  gover- -'^•D.  iz9<5. 
nor  ;  and  athoufand  men  whom  Edward  fent  to  preferve  ^— v-^     ' 
it,  falling  into  an  ambufli,  were  cut  in  pieces ; — a  fmall 
army  of  Scots  broke  into  Northumberland  and  Cumber- 
land, plundered  the  country,  and   burnt  feveral  monaf- 
teries,  and  the  fuburbs  of  Carliile  {i^gj. 

But  thefe  flight  fucceffes  were  followed  by  a  long  train  ^^^^Jj^^^^^^ 
of  grievous  and  irreparable  lofles.  Edward  crofTing  the'^'^^°^*^'* 
Tweed  at  Coldftream  without  oppofition,  invefted  Ber- 
wick; which  he  took  by  a  ftratagem,  on  the  30th  of  March, 
and  put  all  the  numerous  garrifon  to  the  fword  (60;. 
The  caflle  of  Roxburgh  was  foon  after  furrendered  by 
James,  fteward  of  Scotland,  who  fubmitted,  and  fwore 
fealty  to  Edward.  The  earl  of  Warrenne,  with  a  large 
detachment  of  the  Englilh  army,  beficged  the  caftle  of 
Dunbar  ;  and  the  Scots  army,  which  is  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  40,000  foot  and  500  horfe,  approacliing  t6 
raifethefiege,  a  battle  was  fought  near  that  place,  April 
2'if  in  which  the  Scots  received  a  dreadful  overthrow, 
leaving  (as  theEnglifli  hiftorians  affirm)  ten  thoufand  -men 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle  {61  J.  This  terrible  defeat  en- 
tirelv  difpirited  the  Scots ;  the  caflles  of  Edinburgh  and 
Stirling  furrendered  almofl  without  refiftance ;  and  the 
whole  fouth  of  Scotland  was  fubdued  before  Midfummer. 
Edward,  determined  to  purfue  his  advantage,  direded 
his  march  northward,  having  received  a  ftrong  reinforce- 
ment of  Welfli  and  Irifh  troops  {62  J. 

The  unfortunate  Baliol,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Dun-  King  John 
bar,  had  retired  with  the  fhattered  remains  of  his  army  funenders. 
beyond  the  river  Tay.  But,  diflrufting  the  fidelity  of  his 
own  troops,  and  defpairing  of  making  any  effe<9:ual  re- 
fifiance,  he  refolved  to  throw  hiitifelf  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror.  He  found  means  to  communicate  this 
refolution  to  Edward  ;  who  fent  Anthony  Beck,  bi/Iiop 
of  Durham,  to  confirm^him  in  his  defign,  and  condud 
him  into  his  prefence  ;  and  that  artful  prelate,  en- 
couraging the  fallen  monarch  with  hopes  of  favour, 
brought  him  before  the  king  of  England,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  at  a  place  called  Sirout/icorack  {62).     At  this  iater- 

(^59)  Trivet,  p.  83.     Hemlng;.  t.  i.  p.  87,  83.     Knyghton,  col.  0^478, 

1479- 

(60)  Heming.  vol.    i .  p.  89 — 97. 

(61 )  M.  Weft.  p.  404.     Walfing.  p.  67. 

(oz)  Hcmiog.  vol.  I.  p.  96.  (6z)  Htaor  Boeth.  Hift.  1.  14. 
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A.D>rz5)5.  view,  the  two  kings  difcovered  their  real  characters, 
*«— -.^-«— >  John  behaving  with  the  moil:  abje6t  meannefs,  and  Ed- 
ward with  the  moH:  unrelenting  felfiflmefs.  He  obhged 
BaHoI  to  make  a  folemn  furrender,  by  letters-patent  under 
his  hand  and  feal,  of  his  whole  kingdom,  and  royal  dig- 
nity, into  his  hands  (64) ;  after  which  he  fent  him  pri- 
foner  to  the  tower  of  London.  This  pufillanimous  and 
unfortunate  prince  had  enjoyed  fo  httle  peace  and  comfort 
fince  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  through  the  continual 
infufts  of  Edward,  and  the  difaflFc£tion  of  his  ov/n  fubjefiis, 
that  he  feems  to  have  lofl:  all  relifh  for  royalty,  and  never 
more  intermeddled  with  affairs  of  government.  After 
remaining  fome  years  a  prifoner  in  England,  he  was  fent 
to  his  own  eftate  in  France,  where  he  died  in  a  private 
flation,  at  an  advanced  age  (65). 
A.D.  1297.  Edward  fhewed  as  little  lenity  to  the  kingdom  as  to  the 
EdT'd'  "^  ^^"S  °f  Scotland.  He  fent  all  the  nobility  who  fell  into 
the  Scots,  ^^is  hands  prifoners  into  England  ;  he  deftroyed  or  took 
away  all  the  public  records ;  he  carried  off  the  regalia, 
and  that  fatal  chair  in  which  their  kings  had  been  crown- 
ed, and  for  which  they  had  fuch  a  fuperftitious  venera- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  obhterate  every  monument  of  their  former  indepen- 
dency. All  the  chief  offices  of  the  kingdom  were  be- 
ffowed  on  Englifhmen.  John  de  Warrenne  earl  of  Surry 
was  appointed  governor,, with  a  fufficient  force,  as  it  was 
believed,  to  keep  the  country  in  fubje£tion :  and  every 
thing  being  fettled  to  his  mind,  Edward  returned  with 
the  bulk  of  his  army  into  England  ;  concluding,  that  he 
had  made  a  final  conqueft  of  Scotland  (66).  But  the  fe- 
quel  will  fhow  how  much  he  was  miftaken. 
War  with  While  Edward  was  employed  in  Scotland,  the  war  in 
France.  Guiennc  had  langui(]\ed  ;  but  being  now  at  leifure,  he 
refolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  that  province  with  all 
his  power.  On  this  occafion,  however,  he  changed  his 
plan  of  operations  ;  and,  inflead  of  fending  an  army  in- 
to Guienne,  v/hich  was  remote,  he  propofed  to  make  a 
formidable  attack  upon  France  from  the  fide  of  Flan- 
ders. In  order  to  this,  he  concluded  treaties  wirh  the 
emperor,  the  dukes  of  Auflria  and  Brabant,  the  earl  of 

(64)  Rym.  Fed.  t.  2.   p.  718.     Heming.   t.  i.  p.  99,  &c.     Walling. 
p.  68.  (6?)  Rymer,  vol.  2.  p.  848. 

((56^  Walfing.  p.  68.     Trivet,  p.  299.     Heniine.  t.  i.  p.  lo-^. 
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Flanders,  and  feveral  ether  princes  en  the  continent,  v/ho  ^.D.  1297. 
engaged,  for  certain  fnms  of  money,  to  furnifli  him  with  *— — v-™*-' 
troops  for  his  intended  invafion  of  France  (67). 

The  great  difficulty  was,  to  find  money  fufficient  to  Parliament. 
fet  this  great  machine  in  morion.  He  aficmbled  a  par- 
liament, and  obtained  an  eighth  of  their  moveables  from 
the  cities  and  boroughs,  a  twelfth  from  the  reiT;  of  the 
laity,  and  after  a  long  and  violent  flruggle,  a  fifth  from 
the  clergy  (^68). 

But  this  haughty  prince   foon  found,  that  the  clergy  Edwarcl 
were  not  the  only  perfons  who  dared  to  difpute  his  com-  quan-eU 
mands  ;    for  having  appointed  Humphrey  Bohun   high(-gj^(^j,ble 
conftable,  and  Hugh  Bigod  earl  marflial  of  England,  toandmav- 
command    a  fmall   body  of  troops  which  he  defigned  to*^^'- 
fend  into    Guienne,  to    create  a  diverfion    on   that  fide, 
thefe  noblemen  refufed  to  obey  the  appointment,  alleging 
they  v.^ere  not  obliged  to  ferve  but  where  the  king  was  in 
perfon.     This  refufal   brought  on    a  violent  altercation 
between  the  king  and  the  high  conftable  ;  in  the  courfe 
-of  which,  Edward,    tranfported   with  rage,  cried    out, 
*'  By  the  eternal  God,  fir  earl,  vou    fhall   either  go  or 
*'  hang ;"  to  which  the  other  replied,  with   equal   fier- 
cenefs,  "  By  the  eternal  God,  fir  king,  I  will  neither 
**  go  nor  hang  ;"  and  immediately  left  the  court,  accom- 
panied by  the  earlmarfhal  and  thirty  other  barons  {6gJ. 

Though    Edward  v/as   a  prince  of  flrong  palfions,  his  Edward's , 
great  prudence  kept  them  within  due    bounds  ;  and  he  niodera- 
wifely   concealed   his  refentment  againfl:    the  two  earls,  ^'°"' 
until  they  became  fo  haughty  that  they  refufed  ^o  permit 
the  king's  officers  to  raife  either  men  or  money   within 
their  territories  (^70).     Even  then,    being    intent  on  his 
foreign  expedition,  he  contented  himfelf  with  depriving 
them  of  their  high  offices,  and  appointing  others  in  their 
room  (71).     That  he  might  leave  his  other  fubjefts    in 
good  humour,  he  made  a  fpeech  to  the  nobility,  excuf- 
ing  his  illegal  exaSions  by  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs  i 
folemnly  promifing,  that  at  his   return  he  v/ouid  redrefs 
all  grievances,  and  make  compenfation  for  ail  their  loiTes ; 

{6  J  J  M.  Weft.  p.  4.21.     Rymer,  voj.  z.  p.  j6i. 

(68)  M.  Wert.  p.  422.     Heming.  t.  i.  p.  105—110. 

(69)  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  1 12,  (yc)  Id.  t.  i.  p.  113. 
(Ji)  Heming.  t.  i.  p.  i  14. 
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A.  D.  1 197.  and  that  he  v/ould  for  the  future  fl:ri£lly  obferve  the  great 
^    -^  charter  of  their  liberties  (72^). 

Expedition  Having  appointed  his  fon  prince  Edward  regent  of 
to  the  con-  the  kingdom,  he  embarked  at  Winchclfea,  on  the  aad 
tincnt.^  of  Auguft  A.  D^  1297,  and  three  days  after  landed  at 
Sluys,  with  an  armv  (as  fome  hifirorians  affirm  (73  j  of 
50,000  men.  The  fuccefs  oi  Edward  in  this  expedition 
was  by  no  means  anfwerable  tohis  immenfe  expences  and 
mighty  preparations.  His  alhes,  having  received  his 
money,  were  in  no  hade  to  lurnifla  him  with  troops. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns  in  Flanders  were 
more  in  the  interells  of  France  than  of  their  own  fovere- 
ign  :  Philip  had  already  defeated  the  Flemings  in  the 
battle  ofFurnes,  and  taken  the  towns  ofLifle,  St.  Omer, 
Courtrai,  and  Ypres.  In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  and 
the  feafon  far  advanced,  Edward  found  he  could  perform 
nothing  worthy  of  his  great  name  and  high  expectations, 
and  v/as  glad  to  conclude  a  truce  with  Philip,  and  refer 
all  their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  the  pope.  Hav- 
ing fpent  near  eight  months  in  this  expenfive  and  un- 
fortunate expedition,  he  returned  to  England  in  March 
A.  D.  1298,  where  his  prefence  was  much  wanted  (74). 
Rerolutlon  ^^  Edward  gathered  no  laurels  on  the  continent  in  his 
in  Scotland  late  expedition,  thofe  which  he  had  before  gained  by 
by  Sir  wil-fi-ie  couqueft  of  Scotland  were  entirely  btait^d  by  a 
lace^  ^  "  very  fudden  and  furprifmg  revolution,  which  happened 
in  that  kingdom  in  the  courfe  of  this  year.  The  chief 
inftrument  of  this  great  revolution  was  the  celebrated  Sir 
William  Wallace,  a  young  gentleman  of  an  ancient  fami- 
ly, but  fmali  fortune,  in  the  fhire  of  Ayr.  Wallace  is 
teprefented  by  the  Scotch  hiflorians  as  the  model  of  a 
perfe6l  hero,  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind  in  bodily 
ffature,  ftrength,  and  activity :  in  bearing  cold  and 
heat,  thiril:  and  hunger,  watching  and  fatigue  ;  no  lefs 
extraordinary  in  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  being  equally 
valiant  and  prudent,  magnanimous  and  difintercfted, 
undaunted  in  adverfity,  mcdeft  in  profperity,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  moft  ardent  and  unextinguifliable  love  of 
hiscountiy  (^75).  This  extraordinary  pcrfon,  having  his 
refentment  againft  the  enemies  of  his  country  fharpened 

^7a)He.ming.  t.  i .  p.  iij.  (73)  Kn)ghton,  col.  2512, 

(74)  Rynier,  vol.  2.  p.  795 — 819. 

(75)  Buchanan,  Hilt.  Scot.  1.  8.  r.  137,     Fordun,  1.  11.  c.  a8. 
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by  fome  perfonal  affronts,  negleCted  no  opportunity  of  A- D- iJ97- 
harafling  the  Engiifh  ;  and  becoming  famous  for  his  *— ""v^— ^ 
daring  and  fuccefsfiil  adventures,  he  was  foon  joined  by 
great  numbers  of  his  countrymen.  The  firfl:  attempts  of 
this  chofen  and  determined  band  were  crowned  with  fuc- 
cefs.  Several  of  the  nobility  obferving  this,  either 
fecretly  favoured,  or  openly  joined  them  (^76). 

But  this  firft  dawn  of  fuccefs  was  foon  ovcrcafl:.     The  Earl  of 
earl  of  Surry,  governor   of  Scotland,  colle6led    an  army  ^^i"?")^''  ^^- 
of  40,000  men  ;  which  entering  Annandale,  and  march- (^  Scotland, 
ing  through  the  fouth-weft  of  Scotland,  obliged  all    the  and  battle 
barons  of  thefe  parts  to  fubmit,  and  renew  their  oaths  of  °f^'-"''"^S- 
fealty  (77).     Wallace,    with  his     followers,    unable    to 
encounter  fo  great  a  force,  retired  northward,  and  were 
purfued  by  the  governor  and  his  army.     When  the  Eng- 
lifh   army   reached   Stirling,  they   difcovered  the    Scots 
encamped    near   the    abbey  of  Carabuikenneth,    on  the 
oppofite  banks  of  the  Forth.     CreiTmgham,  treafurer  of 
Scotland,  whofe  covetoufnefs  and  tyranny  had  been  one 
great    caufe  of  this  revolt,  earneftly  prefied  the  earl    of 
Surry  to  pafs   his  army  over  the  bridge  of  Stirling,  and 
nttack    the   enemy.     Wallace,  who    obferved  all    their 
motions,  allowed  as  many  of  the  Englifla  to  pafs  as    he 
could  defeat,  v/hen  rufhing  upon  them  with  an  irrefiftible 
impetuofity,  they   were   all  either    killed,    drowned,    or 
taken  prifoners.     In  the  heat  of  the   a(9:ion,  the  bridge, 
which  was  only  of  wood,  broke  down,  and  many  perifhed 
in  the  river  ;  and  the  earl  of  Surrv,  Avith  the  other  part 
of  his  army,  were  melancholy  fpe<£l;ators  of  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  their  countrymen,  without  being    able    to  afford 
them  any  affiftance  (78).     Such  was    the   violent  hatred 
of  the  Scots  againft  Creflingham,  that    finding   his  dead 
body  on  the  field  of  battle,  they  treated  it  with  the  moil 
wanton  infults  (79).     This  fevere  check,  which  the  Eng- 
J iJli  received  on  the  nth  September  A.  D.  1297,  obliged 
them  once  more  to  evacuate  Scotland. 

Wallace,    who    after    this  great  victory    was    faluted  Wallace  in- 
deliverer  and  guardian  of  the  kingdom  by  his   followers,  vadesEng- 
purfuing  the   tide  of  fuccefs,  entered   England    with  his  ^^  ' 

(76)  Hemlng.  vol.  i.  p.  ii8.     Trivet.  Ann.  1297. 
{77)  Hcming.  p.  liz,   1^3.  ^ 

{78)  Heming.  vol.    i.    p.    IZ7 — lap.     Trivet.   Ann.    14517.     Walfing. 
J-^   73.  (731)  Hemina:.  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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A,  D.  17.97.  army,    recovered   the  town  of  Berwick,  plundered   the 
^"'""''^''**~*'"~'^  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  and  re- 
turned into  his  own  country  loaded  with  fpoils  and  glo- 
ry (80). 
AD.  1298.      '^i^s  news  of  thefe  furprifing  events  being  carried  to 
Edward       EdAvard  in  Flanders,  accelerated  his  return.     After  his 
arrival,  he  iifued  orders  to  all  the  forces  of  England  and 
Wales  to  march  northward ;  and  having  held  a  parlia- 
ment at  York,  about  Whitfunday,  A.  D.  1298,  and  pafled 
feveral  gracious  and  popular  a6ts,  to  fecure  the  hearts  of 
his  own  fubjefts,  he  haftened  to  join  his  troops  at  their 
general  rendezvous  near  Roxburgh  (81).      Here  he  found 
himfelf  at  the  head  of   a    gallant  army,   confining-  of 
80,000  foot  and  7000  horfe  (82).    A  fleet  of  fhips,  load- 
en  with  provifions,  had  orders  to  fail  up  the  frith  of  Forth 
as  the  army  advanced  (83). 
State  of  T^he  Scots  were  not  in  a  condition  to  refift  fo  great  an 

Scotland,  army,  commanded  by  fo  brave  a  leader.  Their  country 
for  feveral  years,  had  been  almofl  a  continued  fcene  of 
war,  in  whigh  many  of  its  inhabitants  had  periflied. 
Some  of  their  nobles  were  in  the  Englifh  intereft,  fome 
of  them  in  prifon ;  and  thofe  few  who  had  any  power 
or  inclination  to  defend  the  freedom  of  their  country, 
were  difpirited  and  divided.  In  particular,  the  ancient 
nobility  began  to  view  the  power  and  popularity  of  Wil- 
liam Wallace  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  which  was  productive 
of  very  fatal  confequences  (84). 
Battle  of  About  Midfummer  Edward  marched  from  Roxburgh 

f^alkirk.  to  Berwick,  which  he  entered  without  oppofuion  ;  and 
from  thence  advanced  into  the  country,  by  eafy  marches, 
taking  fome  caftles,  and  deftroying  every  thing  as  he 
proceeded  (85).  When  he  had  reached  Templeliflon, 
now  Kirklifton,  his  army  began  to  be  in  fo  great  diflrefs 
for  want  of  provifions,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  march- 
ing back  to  Edinburgh.  At  this  critical  moment  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  Scotch  army  were  encamped 
near  Falkirk,  at  about  eighteen  miles  diftance.  Tlie 
Englilhi  army  then  advanced  to  the  fields  near  Linlith- 
gow, where  they  lay  on  their  arms  all  night.  Very 
early  in  the  morning,  July  22,  Edward,  though  he  had 

(80)  Heining.  vol,  i.  p.  131 — 13^.  (81)  Id,  ibid.  p.  158,  ic;o. 

(82,)  Id.  iMd'^.  (83)  Walling,  p.  75.  (84)  Fordun, 

Ln.c.31.  {85)  Heming,  t.  I.  p.  159,  &c, 
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been  much  hurt  in  the  night  by  a  blow  from  his  horfe,  A.  0.1298. 
nut  his  army  in  motion,  advanced  towards  th^  enemy,  ^— v— — ' 
and  found  them  drawn  up  in  order  near  the  village  of 
Falkirk.  Here  a  battle  was  fought ;  the  particulars  of 
which  are  fo  varioufly  related,  that  it  is  hardly  poiTible 
to  inveftigate  the  truth.  All  that  can  be  faid  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  the  Scots  were  defeated  with  great  (laugh- 
ter, and  the  Englifh  obtained  a  complete  victory  with 
little  lofs  (86). 

Edward,  after  this  great  vi6tory,  fpent  fome  time  at  Edward's 
Stirling,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  while  his  troops  proceedings 
were  employed  in   plundering  the  country,  and  burning  t^^^^l.  ^^ 
the  towns  of  Perth  and  St.  Andrew's  (87).     Fie  then  di- 
rected his  march  weflward,  and  found  the  caftle  of  Ayr 
forfaken  and   burnt   by   Robert  Bruce,  who  had  lately 
abandoned  the  Englifli  interefl:.    A  fcarcity  of  provifions 
prevented  Edward  from  purfuing  Bruce  into  Gallowav, 
as    he   intended,    and    obliged  him    to    march    directly 
through  Annandale  (where  he  took  the  caftle  of  Loch? 
maben)  into  England  ('SB  j. 

Edward,  before  his  return  from  the  continent,    had  A.D.  12951, 
concluded    a   truce   with  the   king    of  France,  and  had  ^'^^'/'^^'^ 
alfo  referred  all   his    difputes  with   that   prince  to   the  and  peacJ 
pope  (89).     Boniface,  who  then  filled  the  papal'  chair, 'with 
in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  lading  peace,*  propof-  ^^'^"^'^° 
ed,  that  king  Edward  fliould  marry  Margaret,  the  fifler, 
and  his  fon  prince  Edward   fhould  marry  Ifabella,  the 
daughter,  of  the  king  of  France  ;  and  that  a  cong^refs 
fhould  be  held  at   Montreuil  in  Picardy,  for  difcuffing 
and  fettling  all  difputes  between  the  two  monarchs.     A 
peace  was  accordingly  concluded    at   that  place  June  9, 
and  ratified   by  both  kings  Auguft  3,  A.  D.  1299;  and 
about  a  month  after  Edward  married  the  princefs  Mar- 
garet of  France  (90). 

While  Edward  was  engaged  in  thefe  negotiations,  the  S'irline 
Scots,  a  little  recovered  from  the  confufion  into  which  ^.'^,'^'^^^". 
they  had  been  thrown  by  their  late  defeat,  liad  coIle£ted  takee  by 

the  SioiP. 

(86)  Walfing.  p.  yc;,  vfT.  Ypodegm.  Neuftris,  p.  489.  -H<-rnin<^. 
t.  I.  p.  163,  &c.  Trivet.  Ann.  12,98.  M.  V/e(lmonft.  p.  41 1.  Knvj^h- 
ton,  col.  2527.  Euchan.  Hift.  Scot.  1.  8.  p.  139.  Fordun,  1.  1 1 .  c.  31 . 
34.     J.  Major,  1.  4.  c.  15. 

(87)  Heming.  t.  i,  p.  155.  (SS)  Id.  ib.  t.  i.  p.  Jbc,. 
{89)  Rymeri  Feed.  t.  2.  p.  817.  (qo)  Id.  ib.  p.  841—847, 

Heining.  t.  i.  p.  16S — 179, 
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A.  D.  115,5.  fonie  forces,    and  inveiled  the  caille    of  Stirling.     To 
^''"'"v-r— ^  preferve   that   important  place  from    falling  into  their 
hands,  Edward,  foon  after  his  marriage,  fet  out  to  join 
his  army  in  the  north.     But  when  he  arrived   at  Ber- 
wick, and  propofed  to  march  into  Scotland,  his  great 
barons  refufed  to  follow  him,  pretending  that  the  feafon 
was  too   far    advanced   for  fuch   an    expedition.     This 
conftrained '  him   to    abandon    his   defign,    and    difband 
his  army,  having  fird  fent  a  permiflion   to  the  garrifon 
of  StirHng  caille    to   furrender  on  fuch    terms  as  they 
could  procure  (91). 
A.D.  !3oo.      Edward,  in  order  to   remove   the  difcontents  of  his 
Edward       barons,    which  had  prevented    his   intended  expedition 
bcotland.     ^"'^^  Scotland,  he|d  a  parliament  at  London,  in  the  time 
of  Lent  A.  D.  1300  ;  in  which  he  confirmed  the  famous 
charters  of  ■  their    liberties,    with  Tome   additions  (92). 
About  Midfummer  he  entered  into  the  wefi:  marches  of 
Scotland,    at   tlie    head  of   a    great    army,    took    fome 
caftles,  and  penetrated  into  Galloway.     Here  a  petition 
was  prefentcd  to  him   from  the  guardians  and  commu- 
nity of  Scotland,  requeuing  him  to  permit  their  king 
John  Baliol  to  reign  over   them  in  peace,  and  to  allow 
their  nobles   to  redeem  their  lands  from  thofe  Englifh- 
men  to  whom  he  had  granted  them.     But  he  rejedied 
their  petition  with  difdain  (g;^)- 
'X'nepope         A  few  days  after  this  (Auguft  26),  Edward's  progress 
clainfis  the   was  interrupted  by  a  very  remarkable  event.    The  arch- 
*'"P""''*^''^'^  bifliop  of  Canterbury  arrived  in  the  EnglilTi  camp,  and 
:and,  prefented  to  the  king  a  bull  from  the  pope  ;  in  which 

his  holinefs  very  clearly  refuted  Edward's  pretenfions  to 
the  fuperiority  over  Scotland ;  but  advanced  {['ill  more 
impudent  and  groundlefs  pretenfions  of  his  own,  affirm- 
ing, that  Scotland  did,  and  ahvays  had  belonged  to  the 
fee  of  Rome  ;  and  commanding  Edward,  if  he  had  any 
claim  to  that  kingdom,  to  fend  commiffioners  to  Rome 
to  plead  his  caufe  within  fix  months  (94).  Edward's 
army  being  at  this  time  difirefied  by  a  fcarcity  of  provi- 
fions,  and  the  frequent  afifaults  and  furprifes  of  their 
enemies,    he  marched  them    back   into    Enaland,    and 

{91)  Heming.  t.  i.  p.  f6S — i"o.  (92)  Walling,  p.  78. 

{93)  Id.  ibid.  (94)  Rymcr,  t.  a,  p.  0^^4—845.     Hem- 

ing. t.  I.  p.  ijz—'i'jj.  .'..., 

granted 
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granted  the  Scots  a  truce  from    O6tober  30,    to  next  a.  D.  1300. 

Whitfunday  (95).  ^ ^ — ' 

Though  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  pope  in  fup-  yvnfwersof 
port  of  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  were  in  Edward  and 
themfelves  perfe6lly  ridiculous,  they   gave  Edward  and  hisparlia- 
his  minifters  no  little  trouble.     After  fpending  fome  time  '""'  '^'^  '"^ 
in  collecting  materials  for  an  anfv/er  to  his  holinefs,  they 
laid  this  affair  before  the  parliament,  which  met  at  Lin- 
coln January  20,  A.  D.   1301.      The    Englifh    barons 
were  filled  with  indignation  at  the  prefumption  of  a  fo- 
reign priefl:,  in   fummoning  their   fovcreign  before  him 
to  plead  his  caufe,  and  returned  a  very  fpirited  anfwer, 
declaring  that  they  would  not  allow  their  king  to  fubmit  to 
fuch  an  indignity.     This  anfwer,  dated  at  Lincoln,  Fe- 
bruary 12,  was  figned   and   fcaled   by  one  hundred  and 
four  of  the   temporal   barons,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
parliament  (96).     Edward  fent  a  very  long  anAver  to  the 
pope,  in  his  own  name ;  in  which  he  enumerated  all  his 
claims  to  the  fuperiority  of   Scotland,    beginning  with 
that  which  he  derived  from  his  famous  predeceiTor  Brutus 
the  Trojan  (27). 

The  truce  with  the  Scots  being  now  expired,  Edward,  t^j^^^rd 
attended   by  his  fon  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  a  great  again  in- 
army,    marched  into   Scotland   about  Midfummer  ;  but  ;^'ades 
performed  nothing  that  hath  obtained  a  place  in  hiifory,  '='^"^^"'^- 
He  fpent  the  v/inter  at  Linliths;ow,  where,  on  January 
26,  A.  D.  1 301,  he  ratified  a  truce  with  the  Scots,  from 
that  time  to  November  30  of  the  fame  year  (98). 

As  foon  as  this  fecond  truce  ended,  Edward  fent  an  ,  „ 
army    mto   Scotlana,    under  the  command  of  John   de  xhe  1  m?- 
Segrave,  one  of  the  mofi:  celebrated  warriors   of  that  lis>.  dctVa;ed 
age.     But  this  general  having    divided   his  troops    into ''^'^  ^'^^'"' 
three  bodies,  which  marched  at   a   confiderable  diftance 
from   each  other,  was  defeated  near  Roflin,    February 
.24,  A.    D.    1303,  by  a   fmall    party   of    Scots,    com- 
manded by  John  Comyn,  regent  of  Scotland,  and  Simon 
Frafer  (99). 

Though  the  Scots  had  derived  little  advantage  from  y^^  O  , ,.,,., 
their  alliance  with  France,  in  their  ilruggles  for  preferv-  peace 
ing  the  independency  of  their  country,  they  ftill  enter-  betxveen 

°  '^  ■'  J  "  J  France  an4 

(95)  Rymer,  t.  %.  p.  868.  {^6)  Id.  ibid.  p.  873— -8;;.    ^'^^■^''  " 

(97)  Walfing.  p.  81 — B5.  Rymer,  t.  2.  p.  863 — 888. 

(98)  Rymer,  t.  x.  p.  896,  (99)  Heminjj.  t.  i.  p.  197. 
f  erdun,  1.  jz.  c.  2,, 

taifled 
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A.D.  1303.  taiaed  hopes  of  aiTiflance  from  that  quarter.     But  thefe 

^""^    —'  hopes  were   now  entirely  blafted,  bv  a  treaty  of  peace 

that  was  concluded   May  20,  A.D.  1303,   between  the 

kings  of  France  and  England,  in  which  John  Baliol  and 

the  Scots  were  not  included  (100). 

Edv/ard,  being  now  difengaged  from  all  his  other  ene- 
mies, feems  to  have  fet  his  whole  heart  on  making  a 
complete  conqueft  of  Scotland,  which  had  long  been  tne 
great  obje6l  of  his  ambition.  With  this  view  he  march- 
ed into  that  country,  at  the  head  of  fo  great  an  armv,  as 
deprived  that  unhappy  people  of  all  hopes  of  fuccefs 
from  refulance.  Accordingly  he  met  with  none  till  he 
arrived  at  Brechin,  where  Sir  Thomas  Maul  defended 
the  caftle  againfc  him,  till  he  was  killed  by  a  fione  dif- 
charged  from  ?.n  engine  (lOi).  After  this  he  conducted 
his  army  to  the  extremity  of  the  province  of  Moray, 
and  back  to  Dani-cnriline,  v/here  he  fpent  the  winter  with 
his  queen  and  court  (102).  ,  , . 

A  D.  i'04,  ^'"^  ^he  courfe  of  laiT:  year,  Robert  Bruce,  and  feveral 
jjobilityof  other  barons,,  had  fi^bmitted  to  Edward  ;  and  in  the  be- 
Scotlaud      criiinino-  of  tiii:.,    '.ohn   Ccmyn   earl   of   Badenoch,  who 

fab  mi  t  to      9     ,    ,   ^         01"  !•  '-oil-        1 

Edward  ^'^^  *°^'p  acted  as  guardian  ot  bcotland,  m  the  name  ct 
his  uncie  John  Baliol,  followed  their-  example,  together 
with  his  friends  and  followers  (^103  j.  All  thefe  barons 
v.'ere  fecuied  in  their  lives,  liberties,  and  eflates ;  but 
fabjetied  to  certain  pecuniary  penalties.  A  few  v/ho 
had  been  moft  active  in  their  oppofiticn  were  banifhed- 
for  a  certain  time.  The  garrifon  of  Stirling  caftle:,-  the; 
only  tortrefs  of  the  kingdom  which  had  not  furrendered, 
xvere  declared  outlaws,  in  a  parliament  held  at  St.  An- 
drev/'s  in  April  (104), 
.--.tire  and  Edward,  in  order  to  finifh  the  conquell  of  Scotland^ 
^'''^rvcader  rnade  great  preparations  for  the  fiege  ot  Stirling  caftle, 
jtiihng  y^-]-^!^;-^,  1^0  invefred  immediately  after  Ealler.  It  was  de- 
fended  about  three  months  againft  all  his  efforts,  by  Sir 
William  Oliphant,  and  a  fmall  garrifon,  who  were  at 
length  comipelled  to  furrender  at  diftretion  (lO^).  As  all 
the  flrong  places,  as  well  as  thechief  men  of  Scotland  had 
now  fubmitted  to  Edward,  he  appointed  John  de  Segrave 

(100)  Rymer,  t„  a.  p.  923-=-9z8.  (ioO  ^^■  Weftmonft. 

f.  442.  ( I C2}  Homing,  t.  I.  p.  205.  (i03)Rylcy 

Flacita  Parliam.  p.  369,  (104)  Fordun,  i.  zz.  c.  3. 

Cio;)  M.  V^''e{lmr.ril!;.  p.  1J.45,  445,     Hsming.  t.  i.  p.  zoj,  106.     Ry- 

•      .        •    -     ■  goYcrnor 
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governor  of  that  kingdom,  and   fet  out  on  his  return  to  A.  D.  1304. 
Eng;!and  about  the  end  of  Auguft  (106).  V---Nr— -^ 

Though  the  renowned  Wilham' Wallace  had  long  been  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
excluded,    by  the  jealoufy  of   the    nobles,    froni   com-  Wallace 
manding  the  armies,  and  influencing  the  councils,  of  his  conckmnetl 
country,  he  ftill  continued  to  ailert  its  independency^  even  ^°'^'^^"'^- 
after  all  the  reill:  of  his  countrymen  had  fubmittcd  to  fu- 
perior  force.     This,  together  witli  the  rernembrance  ot 
the  many  m.ifchiefs  which   he  had  done  to  his   En^'lilli 
fubjeSs,  and  perhaps  fbme  apprehen.'ion  that  he  might 
again  rekindle  the  flames  of  war,  m.ade  Edward  employ 
yarious  means  to  get   poflefTion  of  his  peyfon.     In  this 
he  at  lafl:  fucceeded.     Wallace  was  furprifcd,  feme  fay 
betrayed,    in  one   of  his  lurking-places  near   Glafgovv, 
conducted   to  London,  tried,  condeipned,  and  executed 
Auguft  23,  A.  D.  1305  (107),     Thus   fell    one   of  the 
braveft  men,  and  moft   determined  patriots,  that  Scot- 
land ever  produced  ;  and  with  him  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependency of  his  country  Teemed  to  fail. 

Edward  was  now  employed  in  forming  a  plan  for  the  Plan  for  the 
future  government  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  Vv'as  aflTifled  S"''^-'"""''*^"'^ 
by  Robert  Bruce  earl  of  Carrick  and  Annandale,  v/ho   '"'^^' 
appears  to  have  poffefred  a  confiderable  degree  of  his  fa- 
vour fioS  J.     By  this  plan  (v/hich  was  drawn  up  by  com- 
mifiioners    appointed   for  that  purpofe)  various  changes 
were  to  be  made  in  the  laws  of  Scotland ;  and  the  chief 
places  of  power  and  profit  were  to  be  poffciTed  by  Eng- 
jiflimen  (109).     I'hefe   arrangements  did  not  contribute 
any  thing  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  Scots  tp  their  new 
government  or  their  new  governors. 

Robert  Bruce  earl  of  Annandalc,  Ton  of  Robert  Bruce  ^  ,    ^ 
tne  competitor,    d:ed   m   his  way  from   London,    loon  Bvjce 
after  Easier,  A.  D.  1 304  ;  and  John  Baliol  king  of  Scot-  ft-rms  the 
land  died  at  his  eftate  in  Fi'ance  about  a  year  after  i^t;  10  ).  ^'-''"^"  °'' 
1  hcie    two  events  jeem  to  have  inipired  Robert  bruce,  the  throne 
the  fixth  of  that  name,  and  grandfon   of  the  competitor,  of  Scotland, 
vvith   the  defsia'n  of  aflerting-  his  claim    to  the  crown  of 
o.cotland,  and  attcm.pting  to  refcue   his  country  from  the 
fCnglifli  yoke.     With  this  view,  he  left  the  court  ofEng-- 

(ic6)  Triv'it.  Ann.  p.  1304.  (107)  T.Walfing,  p.  ^s. 

Tr'ivit.  Ann,  1305.  ( i  08)  Rylev,  p.  2,43. 

(109)  h\.  p.  2,79.  (no)  Kemliie.  t.  i.  p.  2,14.     HifT. 

C'r.rufi.  ds  ivIiiturid'Alibevilla,,  p.  a$3,  306. 

'  .  ian4 
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A.  D.  1305.  land,  and  came  into  Scotland  about  the  end  of  this  year 

^       '  or  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

Brace  kills       J<^hn  Comyn  earl  of  Badencch  was  head  of  the  moft 

Comya.  Opulent  and  powerful  faiTjily  at  this  time  in  Scotland.  He 
had  been  feveral  years  guardian  of  the  kingdom  ,  and 
was  one  of  the  lad  who  fubmitted  to  Edward.  Bruce 
being  fenfible  that,  the  aiililance  of  fo  potent  a  baron 
y^^Guld  be  of  the  greatefl  advantage,  and  his  oppofition 
the  greatefr  detriment  to  him,  in  \is  attempt  upon  the 
crown,  defu-ed  and  obtained  an  interview  with  him  in  the 
convent  of  the  friors  minors  at  Dumfries,  February  10 
A.  D.  1306.  Vv'hat  was  faid  at  this  interview  mufl  for 
ever  remain  a  fecret,  as  none  were  prefent  but  the  two 
chieftains  ;  but  it  is  certain,~that  they  quarrelled,--that 
from  words  they  proceeded  to  blows,— that  Bruce  flruck 
Com.yn  with  his  foot,  and  then  wounded  him  with  his 
dagger,— that  one  of  Bruce's  friends.  Sir  Thomas  Kirk- 
patnck,  rufning  in,  put  him  to  death  (^iir). 

Brw  ^  After   this  daring  and  defperate  deed,  Bruce  and  his 


crowned 


friends  rei7,ed  the  caftle  of  Dumfries  by  furprize  appre 
^  ^^"^-  hended  the  Englifli  judges,  who  were  then  holdinc^  a  court 
in  the  town-hall,  publiflied  Bruce's  refolution  ""to  ailert 
his  claim  to  the  crown,  and  difpatched  melTengers  into 
aii  parts,  to  invite  the  friends  of  his  family,  and  of  the 
freedom  ot  their  country,  to  come  to  his  alMance  Thefe 
ir.eflengers  were  fo  fuccefsfiil,  that  in  a  kw  days  Bruce 
lound  himlelf  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  army,  with  which 
he  advanced,  tal:ing^he  caflles,  and  wailing  the  lands,  of 
all  who  refufed  to  lubmit  to  his  authority.  About  the 
middle  of  March  he  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Perth  the 
Enghfli  every  v/here  endeavourino-  to  fave  their  lives  by 
Bving  mto  their  own  country  (112;.  Having  alfembled 
all  Lhe  chief  men  of  his  party,  he  was  crowned  at  Scone 
onFndav,  March  27,  A.  D.  1306,  in  prefence  of  four 
bifhops,  hve  earls,  and  a  great  multitude  of  knicrhts  and 
gentlemen.  For  the  greater  folemnity,  this  c?remonv 
was  repeated'  on  the  Sunday  after,  when  the  crown  w-^s 
put  upon  his  head  by  the  countefs  of  Buchan  fi/ler  of 
the  earl  of  Fife  (which  family  claimed  a  riaht'to  crown 
the  kings  of  Scotland),  her  brother  being  abfent,  and  in 
the  Englilh  interefc  (113). 

(.Ill)  M.  Weftmonll.  p.  4c;i;.  J-'^iS- 

(j  J  3 )  M.  Wtftrxionfl.  ■^.  455.     Heming.  t.  i .  p.  2^0. 

Nothin.s: 
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.   Nothing  could  exceed  the  furprife  and  indignation  of -'^•T?- 'so^- 
Edward   when  l;e   heard  of  this  revolution   in  Scotland.  ^— — v-^-^--' 
He  was  then  at  Winchcftcr,  and  immediately  command-  gcofuii  d'W 
^d  Aynler  de  Valence,  Henry  de  Percy,  aiid  Robert  de  an  Enehih 
CHffcrd,  to  raife  all  the  military  in  the  .north  of  Eng-^rni}* 
land,  to  join  the  forces  of  the  family  of  Cornyn,  and  ail 
the  Scots  in  the  EngJifli   interelf,  and  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  traitor  Bruce,  as  he   called  him,  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers (114).     Thefe  commands  were  pun6hTalIy  obey- 
ed: the  three  generals  entered  Scotland  v/ith  a  ccnfidcraT 
ble  army,  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  and  were  joined 
by  the  partifans  of  the  Comyn   family,  who  were  much 
enraged  againfl  Bruce  for  the  m^irder  of  their  chief. 

As  the  enterprife  in  which  Robert  Bruce  had  en- Mi'fcxtnnes 
gaged  was  one  of  the  boldeft  and  moil  defperate  that  ^'^  ^'''^*^''' 
ever  was  undertaken,  fo  it  Avas  for  fome  time  one  of  the 
^Tioil:  unprofperous.  Many  of  his  braveft  friends  v\^ere 
■killed  or  taken,  June  24,  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Methven, 
near  Perth  ;  where  he  was  farprifcd  and  defeated,  and 
from  whence  he  made  his  efcape  v/ith  great  difficulty  (115). 
The  fliattered  remains  of  his  army  v/ere  again  defeated 
at  Dairy,  a  few  days  after,  by  the  men  of  Argyle,  un- 
der the  command  of  their  chieftain  the  lord  Lorn,  who, 
being  the  -  nephew  of  the  miiruered  Comyn,  was  the 
mortal  enemv  of  Bruce.  LTnable  any  longer  to  keep  the 
field,  he  difrnilled  his  few  remaining  followers  ;  and, 
alter  ikulkirig  for  feme  weeks  on  the  continent,  he  took 
ilielter,  with  only  two  or  three  friends,  in  the  fmall  iiland 
pf  Ruchrin,  one  the  mofl:  unfrequented  of  the  Weilern 
ii]es(ii6).  Nor  was  Bruce  lefs  unfortunate  in  his  fa- 
mily and  friends  than  in  his  forces.  His  three  brothers, 
Neil,  Thomas,  and  Alexander,  with  Chriilopher  Seton, 
an  Englifh  baron,  his  brother-in-law,  being  taken  in  dif- 
ferent places,  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  as 
traitors.  His  brave  aiid  faithful  friends,  the  earl  of  Athol, 
Simon  Frafer,  and  feveral  others,  Ihared  the  fame 
fate  (11  7),  His  queen,  his  only  daughter,  Marjory,  his 
two  f.fters,  Mary  and  Chriilina,  with  the  countefs  ot 
Bucbau,  the  heroine  who  had  placed  the  crown  upon  hl& 

\ 

{  1 14)  Rymer,   t.  2,  p.  988.     Heming.  t.    r.   p.  2?, i. 
(iic.^  \A'al!'irig.  p.  51'.     Hcniinfr.  t.  i .  p.  ^^^. 
^  I  i(^)  Fi)vdiir,   !..]i.c.  II.     Buchan.  )..  8.  p.  14a. 
(i  ]  7}  It1.  ihii.1. 
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A.D.  1306.  Iiead,    were  all  taken,  and  committed  to  difFerent  pri- 
*~"^    "^     '*'  Tons,  where  fome  of  them  were  treated  with  great  fe- 

verity(ii8). 
Edward  Vv'hile  the  wretched  Bruce  was  overwheJmed  by  To 

knightihis  many  calamities,  his  powerful  adverfary  Edward  was 
^,''|{'']^'°"^g^ collecting  money,  and  raifing  forces,  to  make  a  final 
Scotland,  conquefl  of  Scotland.  To  animate  the  young  nobility 
with  greater  ardour  in  this  enterprife,  Edward  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  his  eldefl  fon  Edward 
prince  of  Wales,  in  his  palace  at  Weftm.infter,  on  Whit- 
funday,  with  very  great  foleranity.  Immediately  after, 
the  prince  went  in  proceiTvon  to  Wefrminfter  church, 
mounted  outhe  high  altar,  and  knighted  about  three 
hundred  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  were  all 
dreffed  in  robes  embroidered  with  gold,  which  they  had 
received  out  of  the  royal  wardrobe.  At  the  end-  of  this 
ceremony,  two  fv/ans,  adorned  with  trappings  and  bells 
of  gold,  were  brought  with  great  pomp  into  the  church  ; 
and  the  king  took  a  foleran  oath,  by  the  God  of  heaven, 
and  by  thefe  fwans,  that  he  would  march  into  Scotland, 
and  never  return  till  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  Joha^ 
Comyn,  and  puniflied  the  rebellious  Scots.  The  prince, 
and  the  young  knights,  his  companions,  took  oaths  to  the 
fame  purpofe  (119).  Soon  after  the  folemnity,  the  king, 
with  the  prince  and  his  knights,  fet  out  to  join  the  army, 
which  was  appointed  to  rendezvous  at  Carlhle  in  julv. 
But  this  great  army  meeting  with  no  enemy  in  the  field, 
fpent  the  campaign  in  plundering  the  country,  takino- 
prifoners,  and  receiving  the  fubmilfions  of  fuch  as  furren- 
deredf'i^o). 
Enicear-  When  neither  friends  nor  foes  knew  what  was  becom« 
pears,  and  of  Bruce,  he  fuddeniy  made  his  appearance,  about 
'i-oTJSe  ^^ichaclmas,  on  his  own  eflate  in  Carrick,  at  the  head 
of  a  fmall  but  refolute  band  of  followers,  furprifed  Hen- 
ry de  Percy,  who  had  ob^ained  a  grant  of  that  eftate 
from  Edward,  feized  his  baggage,  and  befieged  himff'lf 
in  Turnberry  caftle.  But  on  t!ie  approach  "of  a  lara:e 
detachment  of  the  Englifli  army,  he  was  oblieed  to  raife 
the  iiege,  and  take  flielter  in  the  highlands  (121). 

fi  i8)Rynr>er,   t.  2.  p.ioiZ' — loi?.  ( 1  i  9)  M.  Wefanonft.  p.  458. 

{iao)i(l.  p.  460 — 463;     Rymcr,  :.  2.  p.  loij—ioi^. 
{izi)Heraii)g,  t,  1.  p.  2.25. 
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Edward,  who  was  now  in  a  declining  flate  of  health,  A.  D.  1307 

fpent  the  laft  months  of  the  former,  and   the  firft   months  !;•; ^^ — - 

of  this  year,  in  Cumberland,  and  held    a    parliament  at  com^uni'- 
Carlille,  which    met  January   20,  A.  D.  1307.     While  cated, and 
this    parliament    was    fittina;,    on    February  22,    Peter  ^avation 
d'Efpaigne,  cardinal-legate  from  the  pope,  attended    by   ^"'  ^  " 
the  king,    bifhops,    and  barons,    in  their   robes,    with 
candles  lighted  and  bells  ringing,  folemnly  excommuni- 
cated Robert  Bruce,  and  all  who  favoured  him,  as  per- 
jured traitors  and  enemies  of  peace  (i  22  j.     A   few  days 
after  this  folemnity.  Piers    de  Gavafton,  a  Gafcon  gen- 
tleman, the  great  favourite  and  corrupter  of  prince  Ed- 
ward, was  banifhed   the   kingdom  :    and  both  the  prince 
and  Gavallon  took  a  folemn  oath,  that  he   never  fhould 
return  without  the  king's  leave  (123). 

When  Edward  was  thus  moving  heaven  and  earth 
againft  Bruce  and  his  adherents,  that  prince  was  not 
idle  in  his  retreat.  About  the  beginning  of  April,  he 
defcended  from  the  mountains,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
men  ;  which,  increafmg  as  he  advanced,  at  laft  amount- 
ed to  ten  thoufand.  With  this  army  he  defeated  Avmer 
de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Cumnock,  and  a  few 
days  after  Ralph  de  Monthermer,  earl  of  Gloucefcer  ; 
who  flying  to  the  caftle  of  Ayr  was  there  befieged  (124). 

Edward,  exafperated  beyond  meafure  at  this  intelli-  Death  of 
gence,  iiPaed  his  commands  to  all  the  forces  of  his  do-  i^dward  I, 
minions,  to  come  to  him  at  Carlille  three  weeks  after 
Midfummer.  But  before  that  time,  the  dyfentery,  v/ith 
which  he  had  been  long  afili6ted,  had  rendered  him  fo 
weak,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber ;  and  a  report 
prevailed  that  he  was  dead.  To  difprove  this  report, 
he  fet  out  from  Carlifle  Julv  3  ;  but  was  fo  feeble,  that 
he  could  travel  only  three  miles;  and  having  refled  one 
day,  he  reached  Burgh  on  the  Sands,  about  five  miles 
from  Carlille,  July  5,  and  there  expired  in  his  tent, 
July  7,  in  the  fixty-ninthyear  ofhis  age,  and  thirty-fifth 
of  his  reign  (125  j.  When  he  took  leave  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  he  gave  him  (as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occafions) 
much   good    advice.     In   particular,    he   charged  him. 


(izz)  Heming.  t.  I .  p.  226'^  {rz3)Rymer,  t.  2.  p.  1043- 

(124)  Walfing.  p.  93.      Heniing.  t.  i,  p.  237. 

( 1 2 5 )  Wallmg.  p.   03.     Heming.   t.    i.   p.  237,   238.     Rymer,  t,  2. 
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A.  D,  1307.  utider  the  pain  of  incurring  his  paternal  maledidion,— 
^-*^v~''^ — '  never  to  recal  the  baniiheci  Gavafton, — -to  fend  his  heart 
into  the  Holy  Land,-^to  carry  his  body  with  the  army 
into  Scotland,  and  not  to  bury  it  till  he  had  made  a  com- 
plete conqueil  of  that  country  (126).  What  regard  his 
fon  paid  to  thefe  injunctions,  we  fhall  fee  in  the  nexE 
fe<5tion, 
Charafter  Edward  I.  from  the  length  and  fmallnefs  of  his  legs 
of  Edward  ccmmonly  called  Long-Skanks,  had,  in  other  refpefts^ 
a  very  advantageous  perfon,  being  remarkably  tail, 
•  flrong,  and  graceful.  He  had  fine  hair,  yellow  in  his 
vouth,  darker  as  he  advanced  in  life,  and  gray  in  his  old 
as:e.  His  forehead  v/as  large,  all  his  features  regular, 
and  his  complexion  fair  when  he  was  young,  but  brov/- 
ucrinhis  manhood.  He  greatly  excelled  in  riding,  til- 
ting, and  in  every  martial  and  manly  exercife.  Hunting 
iind  hawking  were  his  favourite  amufements  (127).  Nor 
v/ere  his  mental  endov/ments  inferior  to  his  perfonal  per- 
fections. His  excellent  underflanding  and  good  fenfe 
rendered  him  one  of  the  beH:  legiflators,  and  greatefl  po- 
liticians, that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  England.  His 
perfonal  courage  and  military  fkill  were  equally  con- 
ipicuous.  He  had  a  facred  regard  to  juftice,  v/hen  he 
was  not  blinded  by  ambition.  In  a  word,  he  w*as  in- 
duflrious,  frugal,  fober,  and  chafte;  a  dutiful  fon,  a 
fond  hufband,  and  a  tender  parent.  But  his  chara(9:er 
was  not  without  its  blemiflies :  he  v/as  too  fond  of  power  ; 
and  would  probably  have  endeavoured  to  render  himfelf 
abfolute,  if  he  had  not  flood  fo  much  in  need  of  the  love 
and  alTiftance  of  his  fubjeQs  in  profecuting  his  ambitious 
fchemcs.  It  was  evidently  this  that  compelled  him  fo 
frequently  to  confirm  the  charters;  which  he  generally 
did  with  an  ill  grace,  and  to  ferve  fome  particular  purppfe. 
The  ambition  of  extending  his  authority  over  all  the  ifle 
of  Britain,  was,  in  truth,  the  great  blemifh  of  this 
prince's  charafler,  which  betrayed  him  into  many  crimes 
and  errors,  and  broug^ht  many  calamities  on  both  the- 
Britiih  kingdoms.  As  his  fchemes  for  the  reduSion  of 
Wales  were  fuccefsful,  the  cruelty  and  iniquity  of  them, 
have  been  long  forgotten.  But  his  attempts  on  Scotland, 
having    been   more    unfortunate,    have   appeared  more 


(i!?.6)  Walfing.  p.  93.  •  (u>.7>  Id.  p.  43,44:. 
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criminal;  and  his  greateft  admirers  cannot  deny, — that  A. D.  1307. 
he  took  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  the  unhappy  circum-  -—>.''"■—' 
ilances  of  the  Scotch  nation  ; — that  he  abufed  the  con- 
fidence which  they  repofed  in  him  ;•— -and  that  he  com- 
mitted many  a6ts  of  injuftice  and  cruelty  in  endeavouring 
to  eftabhih  his  dominion  over  them.  It  feems  indeed 
prob;\bIe,  that  by  labouring  fo  iong,  and  fo  carneftly,  to 
perfuade  the  world  of  his  right  to  the  fovcreignty  of  Scot- 
land, he  at  length  became  perfuaded  of  it  himfelf;  and  it 
mull:  alfo  be  confefied,  that  the  objeQ:  was  fo  defirable, 
and  the  probability  of  obtaining  it  fo  great,  that  few 
ambitious  princes  could  have  refifled  the  temptation. 

Edward  I.  was  married  to  the  princefs  Eleanor  of  Caf-Hls 
tile,  bv  whom  he  had   four  Tons   and   eleven  daughters,  children. 
The  three  eideft  of  thefe  fons,  John,  Henry,  and  Al- 
phonfo,  died  unmarried,  long  before  their  father ;  the  , 

youngeft,  Edward,  furvived,  and  fucceeded  him.  Four 
of  the  daughters  of  this  m.arriage,  Eleanor,  Joane  of 
Acres,  Margaret,  and  Elifabeth,  v/ere  married  to  the 
earls  of  Bar  and  Gloucefter,  the  duke  of  Brabant  and 
earl  of  Holland  ;  fix  of  them  died  in  their  infancy  ;  one 
of  them,  Mary,  was  a  nun,  and  furvived  her  father.  Ed- 
ward's fecond  queen  was  Margaret  of  France,  by  whom 
he  had  two  fons,  Thomas  of  Brctherton  earl  of  Norfolk, 
and  Edmund  of  Wocdftoke  ear!  of  Kent,  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Eleanor,  who  died  in  her  infancy. 

Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  with  his  queen,  Hiitory  of 
and  a  fplendid  train  of  his  nobility,  attended  the  corona- ^'^°'^^^"'^- 
tion  of  his  brother-in-law,  Edward  I.  at  Weftminfter, 
19th  Augufl:  A.  D.  1274  (128).  At  that  time  the  great- 
eft  cordiality  reigned  between  the  two  nations,  as  w-ell  as 
the  two  royal  families.  Soon  after,  the  unhappy  quef- 
tion  about  homage,  as  ufual,  occaf.oned  fome  difquiet. 
But  as  both  parties  were  then  amicably  difpofed,  this 
difpute  was  compromifed,  by  permitting  Robert  Bruce 
earl  of  Carrick  to  do  homage  in  the  name  of  Alexander, 
and  by  expreffing  it  in  genera!  and  ambiguous  term.s,  to 
be  on  account  of  the  lands  and  tenements  v/hich  he  held 
of  the  king  of  England,  without  any  fpecification  (129). 

Margaret  queen  of  Scotland   died   about  fix    months  Changes ia 

after  fhe  had  attended  her  brother's  coronation  ;  and   fe-  ^"^^  ^'''"'^^ 

family  of 
V    ,       ,  ,  ^        ,  Scotland. 

(-118)  Knyght.  cof.  (i^o)  Rym.  Ftjed.  torn,  %.  p.iz5. 
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A.D.  13,07,  veral  great  changes  took  place  in  the  royal  family  of  Scot- 
'"^     w~'~-  land  in  a   few  years  (130).     David,  the    youngeft    Ton  of 
Alexander,  died    A.  D.  1281  ;    and    in   that  fame   year 
Margaret,  his  only  daughter,  was  married  to  Eric  king 
of  Norway,    and    died   A.  D.  1283,    leaving   an  infant 
daughter  of  the  fame  name  (131).     Alexander  prince  of 
Scotland  married  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Guy  earl 
of  Flanders,  A.  D.   1283,  and  died   in    January  A.  D. 
1284,  Without  iffue  (132).     Thus,  in   a  fhort  time,  this 
unhappy  prince  loft  his  queen,  and  all  his  children,  hav- 
ing only  one  infant  grandchild  left. 
Marrlp.e-e         Alexander  III.  after  he  had  been  ten  years  a  widower, 
and  death     feeing  his  family  fo  weak,  at  the   earneft   requeft  of  his 
der  UK    '  mobility,  married  loleta,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Dreux. 
But  he  was  unhappily  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  near 
Kinghorn,  a  few  months  after  this  marriage,  1 6th  March 
A.  D.  1286,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  thir- 
ty-feventh  of  his  reign  (133). 
Lamented        Hardly  any  prince  was    more   fincerely   lamented,  or 
bv  hi?  fub-   longer  remembered,  by  his  fubie6ts,  than  Alexander  III. 
jcc.3,  ^^  Scotland,  both  on  account  of  the  peace  and  profpcrity 

they  had  enjoyed  under  his  government,  and  of  the  de- 
plorable calamities  in  which  they  were  involved  after  his 
death. 

The  hi ilory  of  Scotland,  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
fo  the  death  of  Edward  I.  is  fo  interv/oven  with  that  of 
England,  that  it  could  not  be  feparated  from  it,  and  hath. 
been  already  related; 


(tjo)  Fbrd.  1.  10.  c.  35. 

(131^  Rym.  FcEd.  t.  4.  p.  370.     Ford.  1.  10.   c.  37, 
(f3z)Ryra.  Fad.  torn.  2,  p.  469.     Ford,  1.  lo.  c.  37. 
(i^zJ  Ford,  I.  10.  c.  40. 
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SECTION      III. 


f'/ii?  a'-viJ  and  military  hijlory  of  Britain,  from  the  accefjion 
of  Ed-vuard  II.  A.  D.  1307,  to  the  accefjion  of  Edward 

in.  A.D.  1327. 

JtZyD  W  A  R  D    II,  at  his  acceiTion    to  the  crown  of  a.  D.  1307. 
England,  enjoyed  many  great  advantages;  which  feem- A'''>'a"^^£*^^ 
ed  to   promife   him  the    monarchy   of  Britain,    and    a?,  pt^hi^'"* 
giorious  and  happy  reign.     He  was  then   in  the  twenty-  acceffion. 
third  year  of  his  age,  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army,  flufh- 
ed  with  many  former  vi(5lories,  inflamed  with  the  mod 
violent  national  animofity  againft  the  Scots,  with  whom 
they  had  been  about  fifteen  years  at  war,  and  animated 
with  the  moft  ardent  defire  of  acquiring  both  riches  a-nd 
honour,  by  the  complete  conqueft  of  their  country.     But 
it  Toon  appeared  that  he  was  not    poffefled  of  talents  to 
make  a  proper  ufe  of  thefe  advantages. 

Edward  fpent  about  three  weeks  at  Carlifle,  waiting  Edward 
forfomeof  his  forces,  receiving  the  homage  of  his  Eng- "^^'L^'^'^" '"' 
lifh  barons  and  other  military  tenants  of  the  crown,  and 
giving  orders  about  his  father's  funeral,  and  other  mat- 
ters. At  length,  Auguft  i,  A.  D.  1307,  he  began  his 
march  into  Scotland,  direfting  his  route  towards  Dum- 
fries, having  fummoned  the  nobility  of  Scotland  to  meet 
h]*m  at  that  place,  to  perform  their  homage.  Here  he 
trifled  away  his  time  in  receiving  the  fubmiflions  of  fuch 
of  the  Scotch  barons  as  obeyed  his  ilimmons,  without 
taking  any  vigorous  meafures  for  the  reduction  of  Robert 
Bruce  and  his  followers,  who  were  becoming  dailv  more 
formidable. 

As  foon  as  Edward  heard  of  his  father's  death,  he  dif-Cavaflon 
covered  his  contempt  of  his  own   moil  folemn  oath'^,  and  ^''=*^^-''^'-^' 
ofthedving  injunftions  of  his   illuflrious  parent,  by   re- 
calling Piers  Gavaflon  from  baniihment  ;  and  v/hile  he 
lefidcd  at  Dumfries,  he  further  betrayed  his  extravagant 

fi)  Chron.  de  Lanaerccfl:, 
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A.  D.  1307.  fondnefs  for  that    pernicious  favourite,  by  granting  him, 
^'■''-'v'——^  AugufI:  6,  the  whole  earldom  of  Cornwall,  and  all  the 
great  eftates  of  his  coufm  Edmund,  which  had  lately  fallen 
to  the  crown  fi). 
Edward  Edward  paid  no   greater  regard  to   the  lafl:  and  mod: 

En  "knV''  ^^^'-''^^  o^  ^'s  father's  admonitions,  to  profecute  the  war 
ae;'ain(l:  Scotland  with  the  greateft  vigour,  and  never  to 
defifl:  until  he  had  made  an  entire  conqueft  of  that  coun- 
try. For  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  allow- 
ed that  war  to  languifh,  and  advanced  no  further  than  to 
Cumnock,  in  the  fhire  of  Ayr,  v/here  he  continued  only 
a  few  days.  Becoming  weary  even  of  the  fliadow  of  war, 
and  impatient  to  embrace  his  returning  favourite  Gavaf- 
ton,  having  conftituted  Aymer  de  Valence  earl  of  Pem- 
broke guardian  of  Scotland,  he  difbanded  a  great  part  of 
his  army,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  beginning  of 
September  (3). 
Edward's  Thefc  firil:  tranfactlons  of  Edward's  reign  gave  the 
liberality  people  of  England  vcry  Unfavourable  imprelTions,  both  of 
the  difpofitions  and  abilities  of  their  new  king  ;  and  the 
events  which'followed  ferved  flill  further  to  confirm  thefe 
impreffions.  As  foon  as  the  favourite  Gavaflon  arrived 
at  court,  he  was  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours,  and  had 
the  entire  direction  both  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  The 
faithful  fervants  of  the  late  king  were  the  firft  u'ho  felt 
the  fatal  effeQis  of  the  favourite's  unbounded  fway.  The 
chancellor,  treafurer,  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and 
fudges  of  both  benches,  were  all  turned  out  of  their  pla- 
ces; and  fome  of  them,  particularly  Walter  de  Langton 
treafurer,  imprifoned,  and  treated  with  great  feveri- 
ty  (4).  The  places  of  thefe  difcarded  minifters  and 
judges  were  filled  by  the  creatures  of  the  favourite.  Ed- 
ward, not  yet  weary  of  conferring  benefits  on  his  beloved 
Gavafton,  gave  him  a  flill  flronger  proof  of  his  unbound- 
ed affe£tion,  bv  introducing  him  into  the  royal  family, 
and  beftowing  his  own  niece,  fifler  ofthe  young  earl  of 
Gloucefter,  upon  him  in  marriage  f  5).  Nay,  when  this 
infatuated  prince  failed  to  Boulogne,  in  January  1308,  to 
celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  princcfs  Ifabella,  daughter 

(i)  Rymer,  t.  3.  p.  I,  a,  3.  J.  deTrokelowe.  M.  Malmfcurienl".  p.  95. 
(3)Rymf:r,  t.  3.  p.  7. 

(4)  Walfing.  p.  56.    J.  de  Trokelowe,  p.  4.    Heming.   t.  i .  p.  244. 

(5)  Heraing.  V.  I.  p.  245.    Mon..Malmf.  p.  56. 
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of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom   he  had  already   been  ef--^- "^^ '307« 
poufcd  by  proxy,  pafTingbythe  princes  of  the  blood,  and*       v— — ' 
all  the  ancient  nobility  of  England,  he  conflituted  Gavaf- 
ton   guardian  of  the  kingdom  in  his  abfence,  with  more 
cxtenfive  powers  than  had  ever    been    granted   to   any 
former  guardian  (6). 

Such  an  aftonifhing  profufion  of  royal  favour,  v/as  Mifcondua 
enough  to  have  excited  envy  againfl:  a  perfon  of  the  great- o^^^^^'^*^"- 
eft  prudence  and  humility.  But  thefe  virtues  conflituted 
no  part  of  the  chara6ler  of  this  worthlefs  minion.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  vain  and  infolent  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree ;  and  made  the  mofi:  oflentatious  and  provoking  dif- 
plays  of  his  perfonal  accomplifhments,  and  of  his  pov/er 
and  riches.  Some  of  the  nobility  he  offended  by  his  fa- 
tirical  wit ;  fome  he  affronted  by  his  fuperior  addrefs  in 
tournaments,  the  favourite  diverfion  of  the  great  in  thefe 
times  :  and  he  enraged  them  all  by  engroffing  the  roval 
favour  and  bounty,  and  depriving  them  of  that  fliare  in 
the  confidence  and  liberality  of  their  fovereign,  and  in 
the  m.anagement  of  public  affairs,  to  which  they  thought 
themfelves  intitled  by  their  birth  and  ftation  (7).  Thus, 
while  Gavafton  was  beloved  beyond  meafure  by  his  de- 
laded  fovereign,  he  was  abhorred  and  hated  with  the 
grcatefl  violence,  both  by  the  nobility  and  common  peo- 
ple ;  who  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  fhew  him  the 
leall:  refpefit,  or  call  him  by  any  other  name  than  that  of 
Piers  Gavafton,  though  a  ridiculous  proclamation  was  if- 
fued  by  the  king,  commanding  all  men  to  give  him  the 
title  of  Ear!  of  Cornwall  in  common  converfations  (8). 

Edward  returned  from  France  on  the   7th  of  Febru- a.D.  1308. 
a^y,  accompanied  with  a  fplendid  train  of  French  princes  K;ivvard's 
arid  noblemen,  and  was  crowned,  together  with  his  young  "^Y"^'^?^ 
queen,  in  Weffminffer  abbey,  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  ti'on. 
month  (9). 

Though  Edward   was  now  married  to   a  young  and  inHienation 
beautiful  princefs,  it  foon  appeared  that  flie  pofTeOed  a  ".'^  t'^*^  ""li- 
very fmall  fhsare  of  his  affe6tions :  and  that  his  fondnefsl^^^^n^'"^ 
tor  Ins  lavourite  was   not   in    the    lealt   dmimillied.     He 
bellowed  upon  Gavaflon  all  the  rich  prefents  which  he 

(5)  Rymer,  t.  3.  p.  47.  53.    Ypodie.  NeuftviE,  p.  499. 

(v)  Walfing.  ]).  97.     J.  Trckelowe,  p.  0. 

(8)  M^".  Malmf.'  p.  9?. 

<9)  V/alfing.  p.  95,  95.     Eymer,  t.  3.  p.  59. 
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A.  D,  1308.  had  received  from   the  king  of  France  at  his  rnarriage  ; 

i"^""^ — ~v  he  allowed  him  to  plunder  the  treafury  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  befidesjewels  left  by  the  late  king  ;  and 
he  appointed  him  to  carry  the  crown  at  the  coronation, 
where  he  far  outihone  all  the  nobility,  and  even  the  king 
himfelf,  in  the  fplendour  and  richnefs  of  his  drers(io). 
T'hefc  and  many  other  marks  which  the  king  daily  gave 
of  his  extravagant  fondnefs  for  his  favourite,  inflamed  the 
refentment  of  the  nobility  to  the  greateft  height,  and 
made  them  refolve  to  tear  the  infolent  minion  from  behind 
the  throne,  and  drive  him  out  of  the  kingdom.  Thomas 
earl  of  Lancafter,  the  king's  coufm-german,  the  richeft 
and  mofl:  powerful  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  difcontented  barons,  who  had  a  meeting  in 
the  refetStory  of  Weflminfter  abbey,  a  few  days  after  the 
coronation,  and  petitioned  the  king  to  banilh  Gavafton 
cut  of  the  kingdom.  But  he  declined  giving  any  anfwer 
to  this  petition  till  after  Eafter,  when  the  parliament  was 
to  meet(ir).  The  barons,  being  fenfible  that  force 
alone  could  prevail  upon  the  king  to  grant  a  petition  fo 
contrary  to  his  inclination,  employed  the  interval  in  pro- 
viding fuch  a  force  ;  and  had  feveral  meetings,  at  Ware, 
Northampton,  and  other  places;  in  which  they  bound 
themfelves  by  oath  to  fland  by  one  another  in  procuring 
the  banillimcnt  of  Gavafton  (12). 

Parliament.  The  parliament  met  at  Weilminfler  on  the  28th  of' 
April:  to  which  the  earl  of  Lancafter,  and  the  barons  of 
his  party,  came,  attended  with  fo  great  an  armed  force, 
that  the  king  was  in  no  condition  to  deny  them  any  thing. 
Their  demands,  however,  were  more  moderate  than 
might  have  been  expected.  They  infixed  only,  that 
Gavaflon  fliould  be  banifhed  out  of  England  for  life  ;  that 
he  fhould  depart  out  of  the  kingdom  before  Midfummer 
next,  and  take  an  oath  never  to  return  ;  wjthout  requir- 
ing the  confifcation  of  his  great  eftate,  or  calling  him  to 
account  for  the  immcnfe  fums  of  the  public  money  which 
he  had  converted  to  his  own  ufc  (13).  The  king,  though 
with  extreme   rclu<5t:ance,    confcnted  to  the  banifhment 

(lo)Rymer,  t.  3.  p.  1S3,   &:c.     M.  Weftmonfl:.  Contio. 

(11)  M.  Wcflmonfl:.  Contin. 

(ic)  Chvon.  St.  Auguft. 

(i3)Trivit.  Ccntin.  p.  5.     Heming.  p.  245, 
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of  his  favourite,  and  granted  his  letters-patent  to  that  ^-D.  130S. 
purpofe  (14^1.  '''       ' 

As  foon  as  the  parhament  was  difmifled,  Edward  gave  Gavafton 
his  favourite   frefn  proofs   of  his  unabatins;   fondnefs,  by  "^^'1^ '°^'5 
granting  him  feveral  large  eftates,  both  in  England  and  of  Ireland, 
Gafcony  (15)  ;  and  when  he  found  it  impoifible  to  retain 
him  any  longer  near  his  perfon,  without  incurring  both 
the  cenfures  of  the  church  and  the  dangers  of  a  civil  war, 
inflead  of  fending  him  into   Gafcony,  as  the  difcontented 
barons   expeftcd,  he  appointed  him   lord   lieutenant    of 
Ireland,  and  accompanied  him  to  Briftoi  in  his  way  to 
that  kingdom  (16).     Gavailon  fpent  about  a  year  in  Ire- 
land, living  in  royal  fplendour,  and  difpiaying  his  milita^ 
ry  fkiil  and  courage,  of  which  he  poflefled  a  confiderable 
fliare,  in  taking  fome  cailles,  and  defeating  fome  parties 
of  the  rebellious  Irifh  {17). 

In  the  mean  time  Edward  bore  the  abfence  of  his  A.  D.  1309, 
favourite  with  great  impatience,  and  employed  every  art  ^^^^^'''^ 
to  pave  the  way  for  his  return.  He  prevailed  vi^ith  the 
pope  to  abfolve  Gavafton  from  the  oath  which  he  had 
taken  never  to  return  to  England  (18);  and  greatly 
foftened  the  refentments  of  his  moil  powerful  enemies  by 
favours  and  promifes  (19).  When  all  things  were  thus 
prepared,  the  favourite  was  recalled,  and  the  infatuated 
prince  flew  to  meet  him  at  Cheiler  about  the  end  of 
June  1309(^20^',  and  received  him  with  the  greateft 
tranfports  of  joy,  and  all  the  marks  of  the  moil  fond  af- 
feSion.  Edward  had  at  this  time  fo  far  regained  the 
confidence  of  his  nobility  and  other  fubjefts,  by  many 
great  concefTions  which  he  had  made  them  (21  j,  tliat  he 
prevailed  with  the  parliament,  which  met  at  Stamford 
July  26,  to  approve  of  Gavadon's  return,  and  confent  to 
his  remaininsj  in  England  unmolefted. 

If  Edward  and  his  favourite  had   been  capable  of  be-  Mifcondua 
coming  wifer  by  their  pail  difficulties,  they  might  have  °^''^"'^'"^ 
enjoyed  their  prefent  tranquillity  much  longer  than  they  J-^jj, 
did.     But  being  both  equally  vain  and  thoughflefs,  they 
abandoned  themfelves  to  the  n)oft  extravagant  demon- 

(14)  Rymer,  t.  3,  p.  80.  (i5)Rymer,   t.  3.  p.  87,  &c. 

(16)  I'i.  ibid.  p.  9z,  93.     M.  Malmf.  Vita  Edwavdi  11.  p.  100, 

( I  ;)  Daniel's  Hid.  Ed.  II.  in  Kenct's  Hift.  vcl.  i.  p.  204. 

/■i  8)  Rymer,  t.  3.  p.  91 .  (1  9)  Id.  ibid.  p.  78.  Malfm.  p.  loi. 

(20)  Leland'sCoUeft.  v.  i.  p,  J48.    (ii)  See  chap,  3. 
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A.D.  1309.  flrations  of  joy.  Nothing  was  to  be  feenat  court  but  the 
^""""^-^ moil:  mascnificent  and  expenftve  feafts,  balls,  and  tourna- 
ments ;  at  all  which  Gavaflon  made  the  moft  confpicu- 
ous  figure,  and  eciipfed  all  the  ancient  nobility  by  the 
richnefs  and  fplendour  of  his  appearance,  and  the  luftre 
of  royal  favour  (22).  Befides  this  provoking  difplay  of 
his  profperitv,  fo  apt  to  excite  envy,  he  inflamed  the 
refentment  of  fome  of  the  moft  powerful  barons,  by  turn- 
ing them  into  ridicule,  and  giving  them  opprobrious  and 
difgracefui  nicknames  ;  calling  the  earl  of  Lancafter,  the 
firfl  prince  of  the  blood,  and  mofi:  potent  nobleman  in 
the  kingdom,  the  Sta^e-player  \  the  ezrl  of, Pembroke, 
fafep.i  the  yew  ;  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  Elack  dog  of 
Ardene,  &c.  This  imprudent  conduft  very  foon  pro- 
duced its  natural  confequences,  and  Gavail:on  became 
the  object  of  univerfal  deteftation.  The  difcontented 
lords  began  to  draw  together,  and  appointed  tournaments 
in  feveral  places,  as  a  plaufible  preterrce  for  their  meet- 
ings, which  were  in  reality  defigned  for  contriving  the 
deilrutlion  of  the  favourite  (23). 
A.D.  1310.  Th£  king^  in  order  to  avoid  the  gathering  itorm,  made 
Fariia-  3  proGTcfs  into  the  north,  and  called  a  parliament,  to 
^^"'^"'^'  meet  at  York  on  the  iSth  of  October,  in  which  Gavaf- 
ton  took  his  place  as  earl  of  Cornwalir  But  the  difcon- 
tented and  now  confederated  barons,  pretending  to  dread 
fome  danger  to  their  perfons  from  the  power  and  trea- 
cliery  of  the  favourite,  refufed  to  attend  this  parliament; 
which,  for  that  reafon,  was  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
fjime  place  on  the  3d  of  February  A,  D.  1310  (^24).  The 
fame  caufe  rendered  this  fecond  meeting  ineffectual.  The' 
king,  who  was  in  great  dillrefs  for  money,  being  at 
length  convinced  that  he  could  obtain  no  aid  from  his 
parliament,  while  the  obje£l  of  his  aft'e£lion,  and  of  their 
^  deteflation,  was  in  view,  refolved  to  part  with  his  fa- 
vourite for  a  time,  and  Tent  him  out  of  the  wav. 
Change  in  After  the  departure  of  Gavaifon,  the  confederated 
the  conili-  Jords  no  longer  refufed  to  come  to  a  parliament,  which 
met  at  Weilminflier  in  Lent  1310(25^;  but  they  came 
attended  (contrary  to  a  roval  proclamation  (26)  v/ith  fuch 
a  nurnber  of  armed   foilov/ers,    that    they   were  entire 

{la)  M.  Malmf.  p.  103.  {13)  Rvmcr,  t.  3.  p.  toS.  ^^^^,  Sec, 

{%&,)  Heming.  t.  i .  p.  2.40.  ('25)  Li.  ibid,  Mon.  Malinr.  p,  104. 

^2,6]  Rymcr,  t.  3.  v.  ico. 
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maflers  both  of  king  and  parliament.  This  enabled  them  A.  D.  1310. 
to  make  that  temporary  change  in  the  conflitution,  more  '— — v— — ' 
fully  related  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  book  ;  and  of  in- 
veiling  twelve  of  their  own  number,  under  the  title  of 
Ordainers,  with  a  kind  of  dictatorial  authority,  which 
they  were  to  enjoy  till  Michaelmas  in  the  year  follow- 
ing ;  and  the  king  granted  a  colnmilTion  i-br  chufuig  thefe 
ordainers  on  the  i6th  March  1310(27). 

After  Edward  had  made  this  great  conceiTion  to  pleafe  Kdward  rc- 
the  confederated  barons,  and  the  other    bufinefs  oi    this  'p^^Qj^'^mc 
fefTion  of  parliament  was   ended,  he  began  to  turn  his  the  wiu 
views  northward,  and   to  think    of  doing  fometliing    in  with  Scot- 
earnefl  in  the  war  with  Scotland,  which    had  langujlhed^"  • 
ever  fmce  his  accelTion  to  the  throne  [zSj. 

If  Edward  had  profecuted  the  war  with  Scotland,  in  Robert 
the  firil:  year  of  his  reign,  vvith  any  vigour,  the  total  ^'^'^  |^^"g^a'^' 
final    conqueft    of  that    country    would,     in   all    human  g^cat  part 
probability,  have  been  the  confequence.     All  the    places  of  Scotlund. 
of  ftrength  in  that  kingdom  were  already  in  his  pofTeiTion  ; 
the  far  greateft  part  of  the  nobility  and  people-  had  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Englifh  government ;  the  potent  family  of 
the  Comyns,  with  fome  others,  had  cordially  embraced 
the  Englifh  interefl  ;  and  a  long  and    dangerous  ficknelij 
"with  which  Roberc  Bruce,  the  new  king  of  Scots,  was 
feized  at  that  time,  would  have  facilitated  the  fLiccefs   of 
the    enterprife.     But    Edward,  by  his  haily    return  into 
England,  and  the  fubfequent  errors  of  his  condutl,  loll 
all  thefe  advantages,  never  to  be  regained.     For  as  foon 
as   Bruce  recovered  his  health,  he  applied  himfelf  with. 
great  fpif  it  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity  which 
the  imprudence   of  Edward  and  the  diflrasSiions  of  the 
Englifh  government  put   into   his  hand ,  and  by  a  feries, 
of  wife,  vigorous,  and  fuccefsful  meafures^  in  the  fpace 
of  three  years  he  reduced    all  Scotland,  except    a    t&w 
fortreffes,  under  his  obedience. 

At  length  Edward  fummoned  all  the  military  vafTals-Kilw-'n''^ 
of  the  crown  to  meet  him  at  Berwick,  with  their  troops,. 'i^''^^''^ 
on  the  8th  of  September  1310,  in  order  to  an  expedition" 
into   Scotland.     This  fum-mons  was  but  ill  obeyed  ;  fe- 
yeral  of  the  confederated  lords  remaining  in  London  to 
attend  the  twelve  ordainerf  J  who  were  employed  in  pre- 

(2.7)  Ryley,  p.  jaC    Rynier,  t.  3.  p.  104.  no. 
/j,8)  Rymtr,  t,  ^.  p.  iiz, 
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A.D.  13T0.  paring  their  ordinances  for  the  reformation  of  the  govern- 
^"—'-^v-'^^  ment   (29).     Edward,   however,  marched  into    Scotland 
at  the  headof  aconfiderablearmy,  and  Bruce  dechning  an 
engagement,  and  retiring  into   the   north,  he  advanced 
as  far  as   LinHthgow  without  feeing  an  enemv  ;  but  was 
foon  obUged,  for  want  cf  provifions,  to  return   with   his 
jjrmy  to  Berwick.     He  fpent  the  v/inter  in  this   place, 
l|:appy  in  the  fociety  of  his  beloved    Gavalron,  who  had 
lately  emerged  from  his  retreat  (^30). 
A.D,i3ii.       Edward  fent  his  favourite  with  an  army  into  Scotland 
c'yylditton^  (in  March   151 1),  to  gather  laurels,  and  abate   the  ge- 
intoSqot-     neral  odium   againiT;  him.     Gavallon  penetrated  a  great 
had,  v/ay  into   the    country  ;  but  not  being  able  to  bring  the 

ScDts-ie^-afr-empgcment,  he  returned  without  performing 
any  action  of  eclat.     After  his  return,  Edward  fet  out 
for  London  to  hold  a  parliament,  which   was  fummoned 
to  meet  there  on  the  Sth  of  Augufl,  and    continued  to  fit 
till  the  loth  of  CSober. 
Ordinance?       ^'^  *--''i^  parliament  the   famous  ordinances'  ccmpofe4 
confiimed.   by  the  twelve  ordainers  were  debated  ;  and  at    length'^ 
v/ith  much  reluGance.  confirmed  bv  the  king,  and  fworn 
to  by  the  lords  and  commons,  and  copies  of  them,  under 
the  great  feal,  fent  to  all  the  fheriiFs  cf  England  (31 ). 
.-,      „  By  one  ariicle  of thefe ordinances.  Piers  Gavaflon  was, 

'baniir.cd.      for  m.any  crimes  tnerem  enumerated,  to  be  banuhed  lor 
ever  outof  all  the  king's  dominions,  and  to    depart  before 
the    ifl  of  Noveinber   next,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
treated  as    a    common    enemy   to    the    king   and   king- 
dom ('32). 
A.D.  !7!i.      After  his  favourite  v/asthus  once  more  torn  from  him, 
Gavaitf  n      Edward  retired  into  ths  north,  and  took  up  his  refidence 
.rLcallcd.      at  York.     Unable  to    live   long  without  his  beloved  Ga-5 
vafton,  he  recalled  him  from    Flanders,  the  place  of  his 
retreat  (^33)  ;  received  him  at  his  arrival  with  the  great-- 
ed   tranfpcrts  of  jov  :  heaped  new  favours  upon  him  ;  and 
publiilied  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  his    banifhmcnt 
had  been  illegal  ^34). 

(19)  Men.  Miilmf.  p.  105,  ic6.    Heming.  p.  247,  24S. 
.  (-0)  Id.  ibiii.  " 

(31  )  Mun.  MrJmf.  p.  iic — 3:3.      I.  de  Trokelowe,  p.  7,  8.     Brady"?- 
Iliil.  vol.  3.  p.  lOi.  115.      Append.  Mo.  50,   ^c. 

(.•),a)  ^■!cn.  Malmf.  p.  114,   &c.  (33 )  J.  Trc'kclov.-e,  p.  8. 

..  ^.4;  lv\  ,1..    i  ^    .   .      ..    .,.  J..    ..t,^. 
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This  imprudent  meafure  rekindled  the  refentment  x>f  A.D.  1312.- 
the  confederated  barons;  who  immediately  drew,  toge-  '"^"'^ 
ther,  raifed  an  army,  and,  having  appointed  the  earl  of 
Lancafter  their  general,  direcled  their  march  north- 
ward (35).  *  The  confederates  now  received  a  great  ac- 
cefTion  of  ftrength,  by  the  junction  of  the  earl  of  War- 
renne  to  their  partyy  and  by  the  general  diflatisfa-Sion 
with  the  king,  and  rage  againit  the  favourite,  v/hich  pre- 
vailed amongft  the  people. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  and  Gavafton  fpent  tljieirElv.-ai-d  and 
time  in  pleafbrs,  and  in  the  mofi:  profound  fecurity,  at  ^'"'^'^^^'^ 
York,  without  taking  any  meafures  to  meet  or  diitipate 
the  approaching  ftorm.  At  lengih,  when  they  heard 
that  the  confederate  army  was  near,  they  retired  nril:  to 
Newcaftle,  and  then  to  Tinmouth,  where  they  embark- 
ed with  a  fmall  retinue,  and  arrived  at  Scarborough. 
The  king  having  put  Gavaflon  into  the  caflle  of  that 
place,  which  was  efleemed  impregnable,  marched  on  to 
York,  in  order  to  raife  an  army,  to  make  head  againtl 
his  enemies  (36). 

As  fpon  as  the  earl  of  Lancafter  received  intelligence  Gavaflon 
of  this,  he  marched  from  Newcaftle,  and,  detaching  the  ^'^'"^S"*  i" 
earls  of  Pembroke  and  Surry,  and  Fienry  de  Percy,  with  ^'^^^I'^^j^r, 
a  fufficient  body  of  troops,  to  befiege  the  caflile  of  Scar-  tle,''£nd 
borough,  he  pcfLed  himfelf  between  that  place  and  York,  t^i'^-"- 
to  prevent  all  communication  between  the  king  and  Ga- 
vafton  (37)-     The   king,  trembling  for  the  {-^izXy;  of  his 
favourite,  and  unable  to  relieve  him   by   force,  fcnt  his 
royal  mandate  to  the  befiegers,  commanding  them  to  de- 
fiil  from  their  entei-prife  (38).     But  lighting  this  com- 
mand, they  puHied  the  fiege  with  vigour  ;  and  Gavallon, 
finding  the  place  deftitute  of  provifions  for  a  long  de- 
fence, capitulated  on  the  19th  of  May;  and  furrendcrcd 
himfelf  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Henry  de  Percvj 
on  condition  that   he  fhould  be  kept  fafe  in  their  cuilodv 
till  the  firfi:  of  Augufl  next ;  that   in  the  mean  time  en- 
deavours fhould  be  ufed  for  bringing  about  a  general  ac- 
commodation ;  but  if  that  did   not  take  place,  he  iliould 
then   be  rcHcred  to  the  callie   of  Scarborough,   in   the 

(315)  Waliing.  p.  100.     J.  Troke!ov,-e,  p.  lo.    Mon.  ^fal^^^.  p.  ii8. 
(36)  Walling,  p.  101.    Mon.  Malinf.  p.  119.    J.  Trokelowe,  p.  16. 
( 37  )  J.  Ti'okeluvv'e,  p.  ly.  ^-jb)  Rym.  Fad.  t.  3.  p,  327,  328. 
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A.D.  1312.  fame  condition  in  which  he  left  it:  and  for  the  obferva- 
'^^'"'"v—— ^  tion  of  thefe  conditions  thefe  two  noblemen  pledged  all 

their  lands  (39). 
Gavafton  The    earl  of  Pembroke  having  thus  got  the  perfon  of 

executed,  the  hated  Gavafton  into  his  poffeillon,  conducted  him 
to  the  caftle  of  Deddington,  near  Banbury,  in  Oxford- 
fhire.  Here  the  earl  left  him  in  the  cuftody  of  his  fer- 
vants,  and  went  to  fpend  a  few  days  with  his  lady,  who 
refided  in  that  neighbourhood  (40).  In  the  mean  time, 
on  Saturday  17th  June,  very  early  in  the  morning,  the 
caftle  of  Deddington  was  befet  by  a  great  body  of  armed 
men,  commanded  by  Guy  earl  ofWarv/ick;  and  Ga- 
vailon,  finding  his  guards  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
defend  him,  furrendered  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  that 
earl,  his  mxil:  furious  and  implacable  enemy,  who  car- 
ried him  to  his  caftle  of  V/arwick.  As  foon  as  this  event 
was  knpwn,  the  earls  of  Lancafter,  Hereford,  and 
Arundel,  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy,  repaired  to  War- 
wick ;  and  after  fome  confultatipn,  they  agreed  to  put 
their  prifoner  to  death,  as  a  traitor  and  public  enemy, 
without  any  regard  to  the  capitulation,  and  without  any 
formal,  trial.  In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  on  the 
lil  July,  the  three  earls  with  their  followers,  condufied 
the  wretched  Gavailon  to  Blacklovz-hill,  near  Warwick, 
where  they  beheld  his  head  fevered  from  his  body  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  with  fome  degree  of  that  favage 
pleafure  which  party-rage  is  too  apt  to  infpire  on  fuch 
occaf.ons  (41). 
^^    ^  Edward,  when  he   received  the    nev/s   of  his   beloved 

tvveen  Ed-  favourite's  death,  v^/as  filled  with  inexpreffible  grief,  and 
v.-arcJand  with  the  moil  furious  refentment  againft  its  authors  (42;. 
theconfc-    TT     j^aftened  to  London,  and   apphed  himfelf  with  un- 

Gtratea  ba-  „  .    .       ^  ,,    r^  j         •>- 

common  fpU'it,  to  coilect  money,  and  rane  an  army  : 
but  as  he  had  iofi  the  affections  ot  the  greateft  part  of  his 
fubjefits;  his  endeavours  were  not  very  fuccefsful  ;  and 
he  foon  heard,  that  the  confederated  barons  were  ap- 
proaching the  capital,  at  the  head  of  a  much  more 
powerful  army  than  he  could  bring  into  the  field.      This 

/■!,())  R'/m.  Feed.  t.  3.  p.  354.    Men.  Malmf.  p.  110. 
Vvo)  WaliV^g-p.  101.    T.  de  la  More,  p.  593. 

(41;  DugdaPs  Baron,  vol.  j.  p.  44.     Walling,  p.   ici.     T.  de  la  Mors, 
v>.  \q^.    Mon.  Malmf.  p.  123.    J.  Trokelowe,  p,  18. 
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(iifpored  him  to  iiilen  to  milder   counfels ;  and  the  count  A.  D.  1312,. 

of   Evrcux,    the  queen's    uncle,     cardinal   Arnaud,    the  ■— ~v- 

pope's  nujiclp,  and  the  earls  of  Glouceiler  and  Richmond, 

interpofmg  their  good  offices,  a  treaty  was   fet   on  foot 

between  the  king  andthe  barons.     While  this  treaty  was 

i  depending,  the  queen  was  delivered- of  her    eldcil:    fon, 

.:i  prince   Edv/ard,  at  Windfor,  on    the    1 3th   of  Novem- 

j  ber  (4.3 J •     This  happy  event  is  faid  to  have  put  the  king 

j  into  fuch  a  good  humour,  that    it   contributed  greatly  to 

;|  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of  the  negotiqitions  ;  and  a  pacihca- 

I  lion  was   concluded,    December  20,    on     the  iollowing 

terms^:  "   Th^t  the  barons  iliould  come  before  the  king 

"  in   Weilminller-hail,    and    afk    liis  pardon    on     their 

f*  knees;    that    they   fliould    reftore    the  hcrfes,    arms, 

*'  jewels,  plate,  &rc.  belonging  to  Gavailon,  which  they 

I  "  had  feized  at  Newcaille  ;  and  that  a  full  pardon  iJiouM 

I ':'   be  paffed  in  the  next  parliament  to  the  barons  and  their. 

J*'  adherents,  for   the    death    of  Ggyafton,  and  all  other 

I  "  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  (44J." 

;       Though  tiie  annies  on  both  fides  were  difbanded,  and  .\  ]2)  ,^,2, 
\  fome  appearance  of  tranquillity  reilored  by   this  paciiica-Thc  kins^ 
I  lion,  the  reconciliation  betv/ecn    the  king  and  the  barons ^"i'/i"^^'* 
fj  was  far  from  being  cordial.     Edward,  who  had  not  yet  ^^.^'^j.^  ^f 
1!  torgot  his  refentment  for  the  death  of  his    favourite,  v/asFnace. 
3  in  no  hafie  to  call  a  parliament,  and  grant  t'le  pardon  he 
had    promised  ;  and  the  barons,  jealous  ,of  his  ill  inten- 
I  tions,  kept  at  a  diilance  from  court,  and  in  a  pollure  o£ 
defence.     Whilft  affairs  vycre  in  this  unfettled   frate,  Ed- 
I  yvard,  having  conftituted  hi?    nephew  the   earl  of  Glou- 
j  celler  guardian  of  the   kingdom)  embarked  at  Dover  for 
I  France  May  23,  with  his  qiieen,  and  a  fplendid  retinue, 
I  to  be  prefent  at  the  knighting  and  coronation  of  Lewis 
j  king  of  Navarre,  his  brother-in-lav/,  on   June  3,  at  Pa- 
1  ris(45).     Before  his   departure  a  parliament   had   been 
j  <:alled  to  meet  at  Weffminfler  July  8,  and   he  fent  over  a 
•  commiflion  to  the  bifhops  of  Bath   and  Worceiler,  and 
the  earls  of  Gloucefler  and  Richmond,  to  hold   that  par- 
j  hament  (46/     But    his    abfence  rendered    this    meeting 
abortive,  and  increafed  the  difcontent  and  jealoufy   of  the 

(43/'  Pvymeri  Fa;d.  t.  3.  p.  358. 

(44^  Id.   ibid.    p.  366,  367,  36S.     Walfnig.  p.    loa.     J.  Trokelowe, 
J*.  15,  ^o.     Mon.  Malmf.  p.  129 — 131.' 

(45)  Rymeri  Fa:d.  t.  3.  p.  31^3.  (^5)  Id.  ibid.  p.  4-ii. 
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A.  D.  1 3,!  3.  barofiS,  who  now  became  impatient  to  obtain   the  promif- 
^""-"'^y^—'^  ed  pardon,  and  began  to  talk  of  having  recourfe  to  arms. 
-j^-  'I'he  king   arriving  from  France  July  16,  and   being 

and  barons  made  fcnfible  that  it  was  cjangcrcus  to  trifle  any  longer 
jeconciied.  with  the  difcontented  barons,  fummoned  a  parliament 
to  meet  Septem.ber  23,  at  Wei]:minfi:er{^47).  At  this 
parliament,  bv  the  mediation  of  the  queen,  the  prelates,. 
and  the  earl  of  Gloucellei',  the  pacification  betweeen  the 
king  and  the  barons  was  completed.  The  barons  came 
into  AVeilminftcr-hall,  and  implored  the  king's,  pardon 
on  their  knees :  the  kingpublifned  a  general  pardon  to  the 
barons  and  all  their  adherents  O<^ober  t6,  and  the  day 
after  he  granted  particular  parpons,  under  the  great  feal, 
to  the  earls  of  Lancaifer,  Hereford,  and  Warwick,  and 
about  five  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen  of  their  party, 
by  name  (48^.  The  king  feafted  the  earl  of  Lancafler 
and  the  barons  of  his  parLy,  and  was  feafled  by  them  ; 
Afid  as  a  llijl  more  fabllantial  proof  of  their  reconciliation, 
the  barons  and  knights  of  fliires  granted  the  king  a  twen- 
tieth, and  the  citizens  and  burgefles  a  fifteenth,  of  their 
moveables,  to  enable  him  to  carrv  on  the  war  againil 
Scotland  (49). 
/..!>.  !3i4.  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  now  generallv  acknowledged 
|tare  of  by  kis  cwn  fubjecls,  and  by  foreign  nations,  as  king  of 
Scota,-  having  made  the  beft  advantage  of  thefe  diflenfions, 
wliich  reisned  fo  Ions;;  in  England,  had  reduced  all  -Scot- 
land under  his  obedience  before  the  beginning  of  the  year 
i-^TA,  except  the  cailles  of  Stiriir.2;,  Dunbar,  and  Ber- 
wick. He  had  airoreilored  order  to  the  civil  government, 
and  authority  to  the  laws  ;  extinguiihed  the  Engliffi 
faQ:icn,  revived  the  fpirits,  and  united  the  hearts,  of  the 
Scots,  in  defence  of  their  king  and  country.  Nav,  this 
wife  and  intrepid  prince  bad  even  made  feveral  bold  in^ 
cnrfionsinto  England,  and  returned  leaden  with  the  fpoils 
of  his  enemies  (50J. 
B(?w2rd  It  was  now  high  tim.e  for  the  Englifh,  as  foon    as  their 

prepares  for  internal   tranquility   wa-s  reftored,  to  think   ferioufly  of 
5:  formida-   avenging  thefe   injuries,  and  recovcriog  the  dominion  of 
^Scotland.  Scotland,  wfilch  thev  had  left  by  their   inteftine    broils. 
With  thefe  vicvvSj  Edv/ard  applied  with    great  vigour  to 

(47)  Kvmeri  Vc  r.  r    -.    r,    ^j(j.  (48^  lb.  ibid.  p.  445.  44(;.  447. 
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the  raifmg  of  money,  co!lea:ing  provifions,  arms,  ftips,  a.  D.  1314. 
and  forces,  for  a  formidable  expedition  into  Scotland,  '^— -v—— ' 
which  might  decide  the  fate  of  that  kingdom  at  a  fingle 
blow,  and  reduce  it  once  more  under  the  EngHfh 
yoke  (51).  He  inlifted  troops  in  Flanders,  and  other 
foreign  countries  ;  fent  for  his  military  valTals  in  Gafcony, 
Ireland,  and  Wales  ;  and  fummoned  all  the  warhke 
power  of  England  to  meet  him  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tvne, 
three  weeks  after  EafLer(52).  The  earls  of  Lancafter, 
Arundel,  Surry,  and  Warwick,  only  fent  their  vaffals, 
not  thinking  fit  to  trufl:  themfelves  in  the  king's  pow- 
er (53).  But  in  general  this  fummons  was  fo  well  obey- 
ed, that  Edward  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  greateft 
army  that  ever  marched  out  of  England  into  Scotland, 
attended  by  an  incredible  number  of  carriages,  loaded 
with  arms^  provifions,  and  baggage  of  all  kinds  (54). 
Everv  thing  being  ready,  he  moved  from  Berwick  June 
18,  dire£ling  his  march  towards  Stirling  caftle,  the  re- 
lief of  which  was  the  immediate  obje6tofthis  mighty 
armament,  and  arrived  by  eafy  marches,  and  without 
any  oppofition,  within  three  miles  of  that  place,  on  June 
24.  Here  the  Scotch  army  prefented  itfelf  to  view, 
drawn  up  on  the  north  banks  of  the  little  river  Bannock, 
directly  in  the  road  to  Stirling  (55). 

Scotland  had  been  fo  long  in  a  Urate  of  war,  and  fo  of-  Number 
ten  defolatcd    by   the  Englifh    armies   under  Edward  L  ^"'^'^''p"-^^'* 
that  it  was  now  thinly  inhabited  ;  and  king  Robert,  with  scotch  ''^^ 
all  his    efforts,  could    not   collefil    above  thirty  thoufand  army. 
men  to  defend   his  crown  and  kingdom  againft  fo  formi- 
dable an  invafion.     With  this  army,  however,  beino-  the 
greateft  he  could  raife,  he  refolved  to  fland  his  ground, 
depending  on  their  determined  courage,  and  declared  re- 
folution   to  die  or  conquer.     He  chofe  his  ground  with 
great  judgment,  having  a  mountain  on  his  ricrht,  a  mo- 
rafs  on  his  left,  and  a  fmall   river  m  front.     To  render 
the    approach   of  the  enemies  cavalry,     in    which  they 
abounded,  ftill  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  he  had  duo- 
many  pits  along  the  banks  of  the  riv^er,  into  which  he 
had  driven  (lakes,  lliarpened  at  the  head,  and  very  art- 


(5i)Rymeri  Fad.  t.  3.  p.  43:,.   463.  475. 

(52)  Id.  ibid.  p.  475,  477,  &c.  (53)  WaiCag.p.  104. 

(54)  Mon.  Malmf..  p.  141J,   147. 

(5;)  Mon.  Malmf.  p.  146,  147.     Walfing.  p.  log. 
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A.D.  1314.  fuJIy  covered  them  with  turfs  and  rudies C^6).  There 
■'"'"""^  were  fome  fKirmiflies  between  detaqhed  parties  of  cavalry 
on  the  evening  in  which  the  armies  came  in  fiejht  ;  in 
one  of  which  the  king  of  Scots  gave  a  proof  of  his 
{Irength,  dexterity,  and  courage,  which  greatly  raifed 
the  hopes  of  his  arjny,  by  cleaving  Henry  de  Bohun  to  the 
cliin,  with  a  battle-axe,  at  the  head  of  his  troop  (57^. 
But  the  day  being  too  far  fpent  for  a  general  engage^ 
ment,  both  armies  retired  to  their  ground,  and  waited 
with  equal  impatience  the  return  of  light. 
Battle  of  This  iliort  night  is  faid  to  have  been  fpent  in  a  very 

"  -.nnock-  different  manner  by  the  different  armies.  The  Englifh, 
defpifing  an  enemy  whom  they  had  fo  often  conquered, 
confident  of  victory  from  their  fupcrior  numibers,  and 
abounding  in  provifions  of  ail  kinds,  fpent  the  hours  in 
mirth  and  jollity.  The  Scots,  fenfible  that  the  moment 
which  raufl  determine  the  fate  of  their  country,  and 
make  them  and  their  poilerity  either  a  free  or  a  depen- 
dent people,  was  approaching,  employed  the  awful  in- 
terval in  acts  of  devotion,  and  in  mutual  exhortations  to 
conquer  nobly  or  die  bravely.  As  foon  as  the  dawn  ap- 
peared, both  armies  began  to  put  themfelves  in  order  of 
battle.  The  earl  of  Gloucefter,  who  commanded  the 
Englifh  cavalry,  full  of  youthful  ardour,  and  difputing^ 
the  pcfl  of  honour  with  the  earl  of  Hereford,  advanced  to 
the  attack  with  too  much  precipitation,  fell  among  the  co- 
vered pits,  was  thrown  from  his  horfe,  and  killed  (^58). 
This  difafier  threw  the  cavalry  into  fome  confufion  •,  and 
fir  James  Douglas,  who  corarnanded  the  van  of  the  Scotch 
army,  making  a  furious  attack  upon  thera  at  the  fame  in- 
fiart,  completed  their  diforder,  and  put  them  to  a  to- 
tal rout  f  59>  The  infantry,  obferving  with  ailonifli- 
mcnt  the  defeat  of  their  horfs,  and  feeing  another  army,, 
as  thev  imagined,  marching^  along  the  hills,  (which  was 
only  the  v/aggoners  and  boys  in  the  Scotch  camio,  fur- 
niflied  with  ftandards  to  make  the  appearance  of  an  army 
at  a  diftance),  were  feized  with  a  panic,  and  fled,  with- 
out ffriking  a  blow,  or  coming  near  an  enemy.  In  this 
deplorable  fcene  of  confufion  the  unhappy  Edward  difco- 
vcred  no  want  of  perfonal  courage,  and  was  with  much 

(c6)  T.  de  la  More,  ]).  594.  fo)  Mon.  Malmf.  p.  147,  148. 

(iS)  T.  de  la  More,  p.  504.     Moa.  Mulraf.  p.  147,   148. 
{5^;  id.  ibid.  p.    14^. 
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dlifficulty-perfuaded  to  quit  the  field  of  battle,  and  fave  A.D.  1314. 
birafelf  by  flight  (6oj.  By  the  hiciI- moderate  accounts  ^  "  ~" 
of  contemporary  hiilorians,  there  fell  in  this  battle,  or 
were  taken  prifoners,  of  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  154, 
of  gentlemen  700,  and  of  common  foldiers  above 
10,000  (61).  As  this  great  defeat  happened  early  in  the 
morning  on  Midfummer  day,  at  the  idiftance  of  eighty 
miles  from  any  place  of  fafety,  very  few  of  the  flying 
army  would  have  efcaped  with  life  and  liberty,  if  many 
.of  the  Scotch  foldiers  had  not  preferred  the  plunder  of 
the  Englifii  camp  (where  they  found  an  immenfe  booty) 
to  the  purfuit  of  their  enemies  (621.  Such  was  the  fatal 
defeat  of  Bannockburn,  which  for  fome  time  greatly 
'funk  the  fpirits  of  the  Englifh  nation,  eflabliflied  Robert 
Bruce  on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  refLored  the  long- 
difputed  independency  of  that  kingdom  i^'^)- 

Edward  remained  about  three  weeks  at  Berwick,  Unhappy 
whither  he  had  efcaped,  and  then  fet  out  for  York,  to  ^'^^^iJ^^^j 
hold  a  parliament,  which  was  furamoned  to  meet  there 
on  Augufl  15(64).  England  was  at  this  time  a  fcene 
of  great  diflrefs  and  mifery  ;  difpirited  by  defeat,  dif- 
t:ra£l:ed  by  fa6i:ion,  depopulated  by  famine,  and  defolated 
by  an  arm.y  of  Scots,  who  had  made  an  incurfion  into  the 
northern  counties.  But  the  carl  of  Lancafler,  and  the 
barons  of  his  party,  who  had  not  been  in  the  late  battle, 
inftead  of  flying  to  the  relief  of  their  bleeding  country, 
took  that  opportunity  to  promote  their  own  ambitious 
views  ;  and  the  king  being  unabfe  to  make  any  refillance 
to  their  will,  they  turned  all  his  officers  and  fervants  out 
of  their  places,  which  they  took  to  themfelves,  or  be- 
llowed on  their  dependents  (65).  The  remainder  of  this 
unfortunate  year  was  fpent  in  fruitlefs  overtures  for  peace, 
and  in  exchanging  prifoners.  Bruce  now  received  his 
wife,  his  daughter  Marjory,  then  his  only  child,  his 
fifter  Chriflina,  and  all  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who  had 
been  prifoners  in  England  unce  the  time  of  Edward  I.  in 

(5o)  Mon.  Malraf.  p.  i  5  i .     J.  Tr:"kelov/e,  p.  27. 
(61  )  Waifing-.  p.   105,      T.  de  la  More,   p.  594. 
(5i)  Mon.  Malmf.  p.  152. 
'    (63)  Walfing.  p.  106.     Mon.  Malmf.  p.  152.,    153. 

(64)  Rymer,  t.  3.  p.  493.     V/aliing.  p.  106. 

(65)  Mon,  Malmi".  p.  154. 
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A.  D.  i3J4-exchan^e  for  feme  of  the  earls,  barons,  and  others,  who 
had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  {66J. 

Though  the  Avhole  power  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Lancafter  and  his  partifans,  the  nation   reaped   no 
advantage  from    their    adminiftration.     The  famine  Rill 
continued  to  rage  with  great  violence  ;  and    the    impru- 
dent methods  ufed   by  a  parliament  aflembled    the  20th 
January,  to  remedy  that  evil,   by  fetting  a  fixed  price  on 
all  kinds  of  provifions,    rather  increafed  it  (67).     The 
Scots,  who  were  afRifled  with  the  fame  calamity,  fought 
relief  by  makmg  incurfions  into  England  ;    and    though 
fome  troops  were  fent  into  the  north,  yet  no  effeftual 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  them  (68). 
Erpecl^ton        '^^^  Scots  Were  fo  much  elated  by  their  late  fuccefles, 
of  Edward    that  they  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  conquering  another 
Bruce  into   kingdom.     The  Irifh  had  long  borne  the  Englilli  3''oke 
with  impatience  ;  and   thinking  this  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  it  off,  they  invited   Edward  Bruce,  bro- 
ther to  the  king  of  Scots,  to  come  over  to  their  anTflance 
v/ith  a  body  of  troops,  and  promifed  to  make  him  king  of 
Ireland.     Edward,  naturally  ambitious  and   enterprifing, 
joyfully  accepted   the  invitation ;  and   landed  near   Car- 
rlckfergus,    May  26,    with  a   fmall  but  fele£l  army  of 
6000  men  ;  and  being  joined   by  fome    Irifli   chieftains, 
he  had  feveral  afitions  with  the    EngUfli,    with  various 
fuccers(^69J. 
A.D.  i3i<T.      At  a  parliament  held  at  Lincohi  in  the  months  of  ja- 
Lancaitrian  nuary  and  February,  the  king  having  once  more  confirmed 
party  pre-    ^^iq  famous  ordinances,  and  fubmitted  to  every  condition 
''  impofed  upon  him  by  the  Lancailrian  faction,  an  expe- 
dition againfl:   Scotland  was  refolved  upon ;  the  earl   of 
Lancafter  was  declared  the  chief  of  the  king's  council, 
and  general  of  the  army,  which  was  to  alfemble  at  New- 
caftle  8th  Julv  (70). 
Expedition        It  is  not  a  little. fnrprifing,  that  while  he  v^^as  threaten- 
ot  iiobtrt    gfj  with  fo  formidable  an  invafion  from  England,  Robert 
uce  n  o   Tgj-^^^g  fhould  think  of  Icavine;  his  kinp-dom,  and  invading 
Ireland.     This  renders  it  highly  probable,  that  there  was 

(66)  Rymer  Feed.  t.  3,  p.  489,  t'cc.  Vv'alfing:.  p.  io5.  Mod.  Malm'". 
p.    155.  {6')  Walling,  p.  io5,  107.     J.  Trokc- 

lowe,  p.  30,31.  (68)  Walling;,  p.  106,107. 

(69)  Annals  of  Ireland  in  Camden.  Trivet.  Contin.  p.  aj.  Walfing;. 
p.  107.  (yo)  Rymer.  Feud.  t.  3.  p.  537—553. 
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feme  foundation  for  what  was  furmifed  by  the  enemies  of  a.D.  1315. 
the  earl  of  Lancafter  ;  that  there  was  a  fecret  corref-  '~— — v^-r' 
pondence' between  that  earl  and  the  king  of  Scots  (71). 
However  this  may  be,  Robert  made  an  expedition  into 
Ireland  this  year,  to  ailift  his  brother  in  the  conqueft  of  that 
kingdom  ;  but  a  dreadful  famine  raging  in  that  country, 
and  a  great  mortality  breaking  out  among  his  army,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  without  effecting  any  thing  confi- 
derable,  leaving  his  brother  and  his  trufty  followers  to 
ftruggle  fome  time  longer  with  thefe  difficulties. 

While  the  king  of  Scots,  with  the  flower  of  his  nobi-  Intended 
lity  and  fighting  men,  were  abfent.    Scotland   feemed   to  expedltioa 
invite  an  invader,  and  prefent  the  Englifh  with  a  favour-  scodfnd 
able  opportunity  of  recovering  all  their  loffes.     King  Ed-diiappoint. 
ward  feems  to  have  been  difpofed  to   feiz,e  this  opportu-  ed. 
nity ;  for  he  came  to  Newcaflle  at  the  time  appointed  for 
the  rendezvous  of  the  army.     But  the  earl  of  Lancailer, 
with  the  barons  of  his  party,  and  their  followers, .  not  ap- 
pearing, the  intended  invafion  never  took  effe£t  (^72/ 

The  war  which  had  continued  fo  long  between  Eng- a.D.  1317,- 
land  and  Scotland,  had  prevented  the  Englifh  for  manv  Attempt  of 
years  from  taking  any   part   in  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  ^^^  P"!""  '"* 
Land;  though  Edward  II.  had  affumed  the  crofs  a  little  p^^ce  be- 
before  his  father's  death.     But  the  pope  about   this  time  tween 
proje6ling  a  new  croifade,  refolved,  if  polTible,  to  bring  ^'''^s'^"''^"'^ 
about  a  pacification   between  the  two  Britifh   kino-doms,  ^"^^^'^^^ 
that  Edward  might  be  at  liberty  to  fulfil  his  vow.     With  fiil. 
this  view  he  publifhed,  by   his  ov^n  authority,  a  truce 
between  them  for  two  years,  threatening  thofe  who  did 
not  obferve  it  with  excommunication  (73) ;  and  fent  over 
two  cardinals  to  negotiate  a  peace.     Thefe  cardinals  ar- 
riving in  England  in  July,  and  having  waited  on  Edward 
at   Nottingham,  proceeded  towards   Scotland.     But  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  being  diiTatisfied  with  the  letters   which   they 
had  fent  to  acquaint  him  of  their  coming,  in  which  they 
gave  him  only  the  title  of  Governor  of  Scotland,  would  not 
fuffer  them  to  enter  his  kingdom,  paid   no  regard  to  the 
■truce  which  the  pope  had  publifhed,  and  equally  ilitchted 
the  excommnication  and   interdic^t  v/hich  followed  ('"74J  : 

i  ^71)  Mod.  Malmf.  p.  173. 

(72)  Wsi^.'ing.  p.  107.     Rymer.  VvA.  t.  3.  p.  553. 
■  (73)  Rymcr.Fced.  t.  3.  p.  .',94.  qh,  635, 
(V-)  k'.il-.i.  p.  -707.  11'..   ' 
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A.  D.  1 31 7  a  proof  that  this  prince  was  pofleflecl  of  a  fpirit  fuperior 
*"'"*"~^^~~~~^  to  the  wretched  and  Havifli  fuperftition  of  the  a^e  in  which 

he  hved  ! 
Civil, liflen-      The  difTenfions   in    England    between   the  roya!  party 
fionsbe-       and  that  of  the  earl  of  Lancafler,  were  again  revived, 
tweeu  the    and  vaged  at  this  time  with  the  greatell  violence.     The 
royal  and     j-QyaJiftg  did  not  fcruple  to  accufe  that  earl  of  treafon,  for 

Lancaunan        ■'  .  ,  '      ,  .^t  m         1         r 

parties,  ^'^^  coming  to  the  rendezvous  at  JNewcaltle  the  rormer 
ycar,  and  for  not  attending  two  meetings  of  parhament 
this  year,  the  one  at  Clarendon,  the  other  at  Weftmin- 
iler  ;  by  which  thefe  meetings  were  rendered  abortive  (75). 
The  earl  excufed  himfelf,  by  alleging  that  his  enemies  at 
court  had  formed  defigns  againft  his  life.  Thefe  political 
animofities  were  much  inflamed  by  a  familv  quarrel, 
which  broke  out  at  this  time  between  the  earl  of  Lan- 
cailer  and  his  lady,  whofe  caufe  was  warmly  efpoufed  by 
the  royal  party.  Ahce  countefs  of  Lancafter,  only  child 
of  Flenry  earl  of  Lincoln,  had  been  the  greatefl:  heirefs 
perhaps  that  ever  was  In  England,  and  brought  her  huf- 
band  an  immenfe  accefiion  both  of  wealth  and  power;  but 
being  diflatisfied  with  his  conduft,  fhe  made  an  elope- 
"  ment  on  Mondav,  May  9,  and  was  received  and  prote6l- 
ed  by  John  de  Warrenne  earl  of  Surrey,  at  his  caftle  of 
Riegate  {'j6j.  This  was  furiouflv  refented  by  the  earl  of 
Ivancailer,  who  flew  fo  arms,  and  took  feveral  caflles  be- 
Jonging  to  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  fome  belongingr  to  the 
king  (7  7).  But  when,  a  civil  war  was  thus  kindled,  the 
two  cardinals  above  mentioned,  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  fome  other  noblemen,  interpofed;  and,  by  their  me- 
diation, an  accommodation  was  patched  up,  by  which  all 
diuerences  were  referred  to  a  parliament,  appointed  to 
meet  at  Lincoln  January  27,  next  year  (78). 

A.  D.  1318.      The  earl  of  Lancafter  keeping  bis  forces  ftill  on  foot,  the 
f.'^^'     meeting  of  parliament  was  put  off  from  time  to  time; 

partypre-    ^'"'d  it  did  not  aauailv  aliemble  till  the  month  or  juIy,  at 

vails.  Northampton  (79).  At  this  meeting  the  earl  carried  every 

point  to  his  mind.  The  famous  ordinances  were  again 
confirmed,  and  a  llanding  council,  of  eight  bifl^ops, 
four  earls,  and  four  barons,  appointed,  who  were  con- 

(75)  Mon.  Malm!',  p.  177.  (7^)  Walfinj.  p.  108,  109. 

(77)  Rvmer.  Fctd.  t.  3.  p.  gji,  673. 

(78)  Id.  ibifci.  p.  66b.  (70)  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  595.  71a. 
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ftantlv  (o  attend  the  king  by  turns,  four  every  quarter  ;  A..  D.  1318. 
without  whofe  advice  he  was  to  perform  no  a<5t  of  go-  """^^  ""^ 
vernment  ('So^. 

As  Robert  Bruce  owed  his  crown,  and  the  Scots  the  Berwick 
recovery  of  their  independency,  to  the  difcords  and  fac-  recovered 
tions  in  Enehmd,  fo  thev  flill  continued  to  make  advart-  ^^  ^^^ 
tage  of  thefe  difcords :  tor,  on  the  2d  of  April  this  year, 
they  recovered  the  important  town  and  caftle  of  Berwick, 
and  pulTied  their  def}:ru6live  incurfions  into  England,  as 
far  as  Yorkfhire  fSi  j. 

After  the  pacification  of  Northampton,  the  Englifli  intended 
began  to  turn  their  eyes  northward,  and  to  think  of  put- invafion  of 
ting  a  flop  to  the  career  of  their  enemies.  With  this  ^f"^^^^*^, 
view  a  parHament  was  held  at  York  in  Ofitober  (82). 
While  this  parliament  was  fitting,  Edward  received  the 
joyful  news,  that  the  Englifh,  under  the  command  of 
John  lord  Berminghara,  had  obtained  a  complete  viftory 
over  the  Scots  in  Ireland,  on  the  14th  October,  near 
Dundalk  ;  and  that  Edward  Bruce,  with  almoft  all  his 
foHowers,  had  fallen  in  the  fieW  of  battle  (^83^.  He 
would  gladly  have  taken  advantage  of  this  favourable 
event,  and  invaded  the  Scots  in  their  own  country,  be- 
fore they  had  recovered  from  their  confternation  occaii- 
oned  by  this  great  difafter.  He  even  collefted  fome 
forces  for  this  invaJlon  ;  but  the  barons  declining  to  en- 
gage in  this  expedition  at  fo  advanced  a  feafon  of  the 
year,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  afide  the  defign  (^84^. 

Though  Edward  was  very  far  frorti  being  a  warlike  a.  D.  1319. 
prince,  his  animofity  againft  the  Scots  was  fo   great,  arid  'The  EnghiK 
his  defire  of  revenging  the  dreadful  defeat  of  Bannock-  Bej-^vitk. 
burn  fo  flrong,  that  as  foon  as  any  degree  of  tranquillity 
was  reftored  at  home,    he  always    refumcd   his    defigns 
•  againft  Scotland.     Having  fpent  the  winter  in  the  north, 
he  held  a  parliament  at  York  in  the  fpring  of  this  yeai" ; 

I    in  which  an  expedition  againft  Scotland  was  refolved  upon. 

I    The  barons  and  knights  of  iliires  granted  an  eighteenth, 
the  citizens  and    burgefies  a  twelfth,    and  the  clergy   a 

j         (80)  Rymer,  vol.  3.  p.  722.     Mon.  Malinf.  p.  1S5,  i85; 

(81)  T.  de  la  More,  p.  594,  Mureirmth.  p.  53.  Wa-lfi.-'f.  p.  iii, 
112,.     Fordun,  1.  ia.c.  37.  (.Iz)  M.  Weil.  Coiula. 

J.Trakelo'.vc,  p.  43.      Ry;jjer,  vol.  3.  p.  733,  &c. 

(83)  T.  de  la  More,  p.  594.  Tnvei.  Contin.  p.  ap.  Man,  Malmf.' 
p.  s  87.     V/alfing:,  p.  III. 

(S4)  Ryrner,  >al,  3,  p.    ■-4:.  743.     W.iifinr'.  p.  iii. 
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A.D.  1310.  tenth,  to  defray  the  expences  of  it ;  and  all  the  mihtary 
'■"''"^*''~~~'  vafTals  of  the  crown  were  fummoned  to  appear  at  New- 
eaftie  June    10(85^.     As  all  parties  were  now,  in  ap- 
pearance at  leaft,  united,  the  troops  which  came  to  the 
rendezvous  formed  a  verv  numerous  army,  which,  mar- 
ching from  Newcallle,  invefted  Berwick    by  land,  Sep- 
tember I ,  while  a  fleet  from  the  cinque-ports  blocked  it 
up  by  fea  (86). 
The  Scots         The  Scots  did  not  attempt  the  relief  of  Berwick  ;  but 
make  an  in-  formed  a  defiffn  of  furprifina;  and  carrvins  oft'  the  queen  of 

CLirfion  into  -^       .        ■  p       i-       j    •  ^    r       ''  v  vi  ji        > 

EnaJand.  iingland,  wno  lived  m  great  lecunty,  with  a  llenaer 
guard,  at  a  village  near  York.  The  execution  of  this 
defign  was  committed  to  the  renowned  iir  James  Douglas, 
with  a  body  of  chofen  troops,  who  marched  into  England 
with  great  fecrecy  and  expedition.  But  their  intention 
being  difcovered,  the  queen  was  removed  to  a  place  of 
fafety  ;  and  the  archbifliop  of  York,  coIle6ting  the  militia 
ofthe  country,  marched  out  September  20,  and  attack- 
ed the  Scots.  The  prelate,  and  his  undifciplined  follow- 
ers, were  routed  with  great  flaughter,  by  Douglas  and 
his  hardy  veterans  (87).  i 

gjjj,^  „f  In  the  mean  time  the  royal  army  before  Berwick  made] 

Berwick       little  pro^Tcfs  in  the  fiegc  of  that  place  ;  which  was  fcon! 
raired.  after  railed,  each  party  throwing  tlie  blame  of  this  mif- 

carriage  on  the  other  (88j.     Commiflioncrs  from  Eng- 
land   and  Scotland  met    at  Newcaflle  December  6,  and, 
on  the  2ift  of  that  month,  concluded  a  truce  between  the 
two  kingdoms  for  two  years  (89^.     Thus   ended    this  un- 
fortunate campaign,  which  funk  the  character  of  king 
Edward  ftill  lower  in  the  eyes   of  his  fubjetls,  and  contri- 
buted to  revive  the  rage  of  party,  which   had  been  con- 
cealed, but  not  extinguifhed. 
A.D.  13^0.      Edward,  after  the  conclufion  ofthe  truce  with   Sect- 
Parliament  land,  fummoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  York  in  Janua- 
*PP''j"j^'''    ry  ;  but  the  earl  of  Lancafter  refufing  to  attend,  it  broke 
eothing-.       up  without  doing  any  bufinefs  of  importance  (90). 

(85 )  Mon.  Malmf.  p.  (qo.      Rymer,  vol.  3.  p.  7S7. 

(86)  Mon.  Msilnif.   p.  !.9Z. 

(H7  )  Waiting,  p.  li'z.     Men.  Malm)",  p.  192,   193,    194. 
[h;.S)  Men.  Malnif.  p.  194. 

(89)  R.ymcr,  vol.  3.  p.  !<.-'3 — 805.  809.  8i5. 

(90)  RyaK-r,  vol.  3.  ■^.  iii6'.  S35.  S38,  S39,  840. 
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Though  it  was  not  uncommon  in  thofe  times  for  one  A.D.  1320. 

kins:  to  hold  territories  of  another  by  feudal   tenure,  no-  ' "^^^ — ' 

thing  could  be  more  inconvenient.  This  not  only  gave -"^^^^^^  j,, 
occafion  to  frequent  difputes,  but  obliged  the  royal  France.. 
vaiTal  to  leave  his  own  kingdom,  to  attend  the  court  of 
the  fuperior  of  thefe  territories,  to  fvvear  fealty,  and 
perform  his  homage,  at  the  accefiion  of  every  new  lord. 
The  kings  of  England  ftill  held  the  dutchy  of  Guienne, 
and  the  county  of  Poi6tou,  of  the  kings  of  France  ;  and 
Philip  the  Long  having  lately  mounted  that  throne,  he 
Cimmoned  his  voyal  vaflal  of  England  to  attend  his  court, 
and  woulct^mit  of  no  excufc.  Edward,  finding  himfelf 
under  a  neceffity  of  leaving  his  kingdom  in  its  prefent 
unfettled  flate,  embarked  for  France  on  June  19,  and 
returned  from  thence  on  July  22  (^91). 

Soon  after  tht  king's  return,  a  parliament  was  called,  Pa'.na.mcnt. 
to  meet  at  Weftminfter  October  6,  in  which  feveral 
good  laws  were  made,  for  refloring  the  internal  police  of 
the  kingdom,  which  had  been  mucii  relaxed  bv  the  late 
diforders,  and  for  vindicating  the  dominion  of  the  crown' 
of  England  over  the  narrow  fcas,  which  had  been  inva- 
ded by  the  Flemings  (92  j.  But  thefe  falutary  works  of 
peace  were  foon  fucceeded  by  the  horrors  of  civil  war  and 
cfevaftation. 

Edward,     naturally  incapable    of  long  application    toA.  0.131?, 
ferious  bufinefs,  fond  of  pleafures  and   amufements,  and    °"  ^'."^jf" 
addi6f  ed  to  the   attachments   of  private  friendfhip    to   a  the  Spea- 
degree  which  is  hardly  crediWe,  had  fome   time   ago  fct  icvs. 
his  affections  on  a  new  favourite.     This  was  Hugh  Spen- 
fer,  chamberlain  of  the  houfehold,  a  young  gentleman  of 
an    ancient  family,  an  ample  fortune,  and  an    amiable 
perfon  ;  but  extremely  debauched,  infufterably  infolent, 
and    infatiably    covetous.     Edward   had   married  him    to 
Eleanor,  the  eldeft  fiiler,  and  one  of  the  three  coheiref- 
fes,  of  the  late    carl  of  Gloucefler  ,  with   whom    he  ob- 
tained   almoft  the  whole    county  of  Glamor s;an,  as  her 
/hare  of  that    great    inheritance  (93).     But  this  was   far 
from  fatiating  his  unbounded  avarice  :  he  encroached  on 
the  fhares  of  his  two  fiflers-in-Iaw,  and,  on  vtirious   pre- 

^90  Id,  ibid.   p.  85i. 

(91)  Ryley  Placit.  Pari.  p.  401. 

{93)  Dugdale  Baron,  vol.  i.p.  383. 
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A.  D.  135.2.  tences  invaded  the  rights  and  properties  of  almofl  every 
^"-"-y^'-^-^  baron  and  g:entkman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  eftates." 
This  behaviour  foon  rendered  him  the  obje6t  of  general 
terror  and  deteiiation,  and  obliged  ail  who  either  felt 
or  feared  his  onpreflions  to  confpire  his  ruin,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  own  (94).  Tlie  earl  of  Hereford,  with 
many  other  lords  in  the  marches  of  A/Vales,  entering  into 
a  confederacy  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  raifed  an 
srmr,  and  committed  ^  dreadiul  ravages  on  Spenfer'^ 
eftates  m  Gjarriorganfliire,  and  other  weftern  counties* 
The  confederates,  tallrengthen  their  party,  and  com-;- 
plete  the  ruin  of  their  enemy,  entered  into  an  aflbciation, 
on  June  2,8,  with  the  earl  ofLancafter  and  his  pavtifans  ^ 
and  they  all,  to  the  number  of  abimt  fifty,  fubfcribed  an 
inftrument,"  bindiijsr  themfelves  to  purfiie  the  tv/o  Spen- 
fers,  father  and  fc.}";,  till  iliey  had  driven  'fhem  out  of  the 
kingdom,  or  got  them,  into  their  hands  (^95).  The  elder 
Spenfer,  whcfe  na-me  was  alfo  Flugh,  was  a  perfon  re- 
fpeclable  for  his  age  and  wifldom,  and  had  longr  main- 
tained a  fair  and  honor.i-ahle  chara<9:er  ;  but,  by  fliaring 
too  largelv  in  the  friutb  ot  his  fon's  favour  with  the  king, 
he  was  involved  in  the  fame  odium,  and  expofed  to  the 
fame  accufations  with  his  fon  (96).  The  confederates, 
y/ho,  by  the  accelTion  of  the  earl  of  Lancafter  and  his 
party,  were  become  very  powerful,  advanced  with  their 
army  towards  London,  deftroying  the  houfes  and  plun- 
dering tlie  eftates  of  the  elder  Spenfer  in  their  v/ay. 
•  When  they  arrived  at  St.  Al ban's,  they  fent  a  melTage 
to  the  king,  demanding  the  banifiiment  pi'  the  two  Spen- 
feis  ;  to^which  he  returned  this  mild  anfwer,  that  the 
elder  Spenfer  was  bevond  feas  in  his  fervice,  and  the 
younger  at  fea  guarding  the  cinque-ports  ;  and  that  they 
could  not  be  legally  banifhed  without  a  trial.  The  con- 
federate, far  from  being  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer,  ad- 
vanced with  their  armv,  and  took  poffeffion  of  London, 
whofe  citizens  generally  favoured  their  caufe  (97). 
7"hc  Spi?n-  Edward  was  at  this  time  holding  a  parliament  at  Weft- 
^e,s  a-'i'in- jTiJnIler,  which  he  had  fummoned  to  meet  there  July 
15,  to  put   an  end  to  thefe   difturbances  in  an  amicable 

(0.0  MoTi.  Ma-l-mf.  p.  2.04..  i?vC.     Walfing.  p.  113. 

(9.;-, )  Wiilhng.    p.    rij.     j.   Tr-^kelowe,   p.    48,  49.    .Tyrrel,    vol.   4, 
f.    ;S.~.,  (96)  T.  de  la  Mort,  p.  594. 

"    'i^^}  Waiting,  p.  1 1. u     J.  TiOkelowC;  p.  48 — 5a. 
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way.  But  the  confederated  lords,  inftead  of  attending^ -^^  D- 1321- 
the  parliament,  to  which  they  had  been  fummcned,  held  *>— ~v— -^ 
frequent  confukations  amongil:  thcmfeh/cs  in  London  ;  in 
which  having  drawn  up  a  fentence  of  forfeiture  and  ba- 
nifhmentagainfl:  the  two  Spenfers,  father  and  fon,  they 
brought  it  down  to  Weilminfter-hall,  accompanied  with 
an  armed  force,  and  got  it  confirmed  by  parlianaent  (98;. 
In  the  fame  manner  they  obtained  from  the  king  in  par- 
Jiament,  Auguft  19,  a  full  pardon  to  themfelves  and  their 
followers,  for  all  the  treafons,  murders,  and  felonies, 
which  they  had  committed,  from  th?  i  ft  of  March  to  that 
day.  After  this,  the  confederated  barons  feparated  and 
returned  home  (99). 

Tliough  Edward  found  himfelf  under  a  necelTity  of  Ci^'il  war, 
fubmitting  in  this  manner  to  the  imperious  di<5t:atps  of  the 
confederated  barons,  he  bore  the  yoke  with  m.ucu  unea-^ 
finefs  ;  and  an  incident  happerjedfoDa  after  which  greatly 
inflamed  his  refentment.  The  queen,  going  to  Canter- 
bury to  perform  fomeacls  of  devotion,  fent  her  marfhals  • 
to  the  caftle  of  Leeds,  belonging  to  the  lord  Badlefmere, 
to  take  up  her  lodgings,  and  provide  for  her  reception  ; 
but  the  lady  Badlefmere  refufed,  firft,  the  marilials,  and 
afterwards  the  queen  herfeif  in  pcrfon,  admiffion  into  the 
caftle(ioo).  The  haughtv  princefs,  enraged  at  this 
affront,  flew  back  to  London,  and  excited  the  king  to 
avenge  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  her.  Ed- 
ward, who  had  many  reafons  to  be  offended  with  Bad- 
lefmere, hailily  raifed  fome  troops,  befieged  the  callle 
of  Leeds,  and  obliged  it  to  furrender  on  the  laft  das'  of 
O(9:ober  ;  and,  to  ftrike  terror  into  his  enemies,  he 
commanded  the  governor,  and  eleven  inferior  officers  of 
the  garrifon,  to  be  hanged  (loi). 

The  Spenfers,  hearing  of  this  fplrited    and  fuccefsful  SucceiTef  of 
exertion  of  the  royal   authority,  adventured  to  return  tOaaTnlih- 
England  :  their    banifhment    was  declared    illegal ;    and  Bapoh?. 
they  encourasfed  the   king  to  purfue  vigorous    meafures, 
and  to  take  vengeance  on  all   his    enemies  (102).     Many 
other  powerful  barons,  as  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Norfolk 

{98;  Tyn-el,  vnl.  4.  p.  281. 

(99)  Mon.  Malmf.  p,  zio,  zu.  Walfing.  p.  i  14.   Ryracr,  v.  3.  p.  891. 

(100)  Walfing.  p.  115,     J.  Trokelowe,   p.  5;. 

(101 )  Waliing.  p.  115.      J.  Trckelowe,  p.  53. 
(ioi)  Rymci-j  vol.  3.  p,  907. 
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^^_^^[^  the  king's  younger  brothers,  Pembroke,  Richmond, 
^•—^^-^-^  Arundel,  Surrey,  Athol,  Angus,  &c.  difliking  the  vio- 
lent meafurcs  of  the  confederates,  andrefenting  the  force 
which  had  been  put  upon  them  in  the  late  parliament, 
repaired  to  the  royal  flandard  ;  and  Edward  foon  faw 
himfclf  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  army.  That  he 
might  give  his  enemies  no  time  to  renew  their  confedera- 
cy and  prepare  for  their  defence,  he  marched  with  great 
expedition,  about  the  middle  of  December,  towards  the 
borders  of  Wales.  The  royal  army  met  with  little  cppo- 
fition  m  its  progrefs ;  the  caftles  furrendered  as  foon  as 
they  were  fummoned,  and  the  barons,  furprifed  and 
unprepared,  either  fled,  or  furrendered  themfelves,  and 
were  thrown  into  ditxerent  prifons.  The  earl  of  Here- 
ford, and  fome  others,  with  about  three  thoufand  follow- 
ers, e.Vaped  into  the  north  to  join  the  earl  of  Lancaf- 
ter  (103). 
A.D.  !3iz.      As  foon  as  the  earl  of  Lancafter  had  heard   that  the 

deTatd"^  ^^"^  ^•'''^  ^^'^'""S  ^"^  ^™y'  ^^  ^^g^"  to  prepare  for  his 
and  taken  Own  defence.  With  this  view,  he  had  called  a  meetincr 
prifoner.  of  his  partifans  in  the  north,  at  Doncafter,  29th  Novem- 
ber lail  (104).  No  longer  concealing  his  connedions 
with  the  king  of  Scots,  he  fent  John"  de  A/foubray  and 
Roger  de^Cfiffcrd  to  that  prince,  who  entered  into  a 
formal  alliance  with  the  confederates,  engaging  to  fup- 
port  them  with  the  whole  power  of  his  kingdom  as  foon 
as  the  truce  expired.  In  confequence  of  this  alliance,  he 
fent  a  body  of  troops,  under  Thomas  Randolf  earl  of 
Murray,  and  the  lord  James  Douglas,  tv/o  of  his  beH: 
generals,  into  Ncrthurnberland  in  the  bcginnin?  of  this 
year  (105).  The  earl  of  Lancarter  having  cclkaed  his 
own  numerous  followers,  being  joined  by  the  earl  of 
Hereford,  and  depending  on  a  powerful  afTifcance  from 
ocotland,  no  longer  defpaired  of  fuccefs,  and  marched 
with  his  army  to  obff  ru6l  the  paflage  of  the  rovalifts  over 
the  Trent  at  Burton.  The  king  having  attempted  to 
force  a  palTage  at  this  place  in  vam,  for  three  days  fuc- 
ceffively,  at  length  paffcd  a  ford  a  few  miles  hiehcr ;  ar^d 
on  Adarch  10,  the  two  armies  came  within  fight  on  the 

(i03;Knyghton,col.  2540.     Walling,  p.  i,^.     Mon.  Malmf.  p.  214 
(i04)Rymer,  vol.  3.    p.  8'}9.       '  • 

(105}  Rvmer,  vol,  3_.  p.  c:6,  927.     Mon.  M.ilmr.  p.  zij.     }.  Troke- 
!o^/c,  p,  50,  , 
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fame  fide  of  the  river.     But  the  earl,  either  intimidated  A.D.  ijax. 
by  the  great  numbers  and  refolute  countenances  of  the  ^'— "">^~~*' 
royalifts,  or  thinking  it  imprudent  to  hazard  a  battle  with- 
eut  his  whole  force,  retired  without  fighting,  and  march- 
ed northward  to  meet  the  Scots,  and  fome  other  troops, 
who  had  not  yet  joined  him.     This  was  a  fatal  refoluti- 
cn  ;    for  this  retreat,  looking  like  a    flight,  difcouraged 
his  followers,  and  made  them  defert  in  great   numbers. 
On  the  1 6th  March,  when  became  to  Boroughbridge,  he 
found  an  armv  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  under  the 
command  of  fir  Simon  Warde  and  fir  Andrew  de  Har- 
cla,  ready  to  difpute  the  paflage.     The  earl  of  Hereford 
was  killed  in  attempting  to  force  the   bridge  ;    and  the 
earl  of  Lancafter  being  repulfed  in  endeavouring  to  pafs 
tbe  river  at   a  ford,  returned  into  the  town  of  Borough- 
bridge,  and  was  there  taken  jiext  morning  f'with  about 
a  hundred  barons  and  knights,  and  a  much  greater  num- 
ber  of  gentlemenj    and  carried   prifoner  to  York.     In 
this  manner,  thefe  formidable  confederates,  who  a  fevv 
months  before  were  predominant,  vi^ere  how  ejthcr  kill- 
ed, captivated,  or  difperfed  (106). 

Edward,  now  triumphant  over  all  his  enemies,  arrived  Lancafter 
at  Pontefratl ;  and  the  earl  of  Lancafler  being  brought  ^^'^'^^'•'^'^r 
thither  from  York,  was,  after  a  fnort  trial,  condemned 
to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  ;  but,  by  the  king's 
lenity,  was  appointed  to  be  beheaded  f  107/  On  Mon- 
day, March  22,  this  once  potent  earl  was  carried  out  of 
Pontefracl,  his  own  chief  refidence,  mounted  on  a  lean 
horfe,  without  a  bridle,  in  a  fordid  drefs,  to  a  hill  about 
k  mile  diflant,  and  there  beheaded,  Avith  the  fame  cir- 
cumflanccs  of  mean  and  favage  infuit  which  he  had  ufed 
towards  Gavaflon  a  few  years  before  ('i  08^  :  a  fate  un- 
worthy of  his  royal  blood  and  princely  fortunes,  but  not 
altogether  unmerited  by  his  factious,  turbulent,  and  re- 
bellious difpofition.  About  eighteen  other  barons  and 
gentlemen  of  the  party  were  executed,  many  efcaped  be- 
^yond  feas,  and  a  great  number  were  confined  in  different 
prifons  (109).     Of  the  many  great  eflates  which  were 

(i 06)  Walling,  p.  I  16.  Mon.  Malmf.  p.  aig — i2i.  J.  Tiokclov,';^ 
P-  53—58- 

( 107)  Walflno.  p.  1)5.  J,  Tro!:i.-lo\ve,  p.  61. 

(io8j  Walfmg.  p.  117.  Rymer,  vol.  3.  p.  q^.J. 

(109)  Walfing.  p.'  1 1  9.  T.  dc  l;d  More,  p.  K^ii.  |.  Troketowe,  p.  6  v 
Jinyghton,  col.  2541. 
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A.  D.  1321.  foi-f°jtcd   on  this  occafion,  fome  few  were  beflowed  on 
the   earls  of  Pembroke,    Richmond,    and  other    barons, 
who  had  fupported  the  royal  caiife  ;   but  the  far  greatefl 
part  of  them  was  fwalJowed  up  by  the  bhnd  abandoned 
avarice  of  the  vounger  Spenfer  (i  10). 
Edward's         If  Edward  had  been  capable  of  making  a  right  ufe  of 
jmpradent  j^;^  prefent  viclory,  by  exercifmg  feverity  towards'^a  few 
yiaoiy.       of  the   mofl:  criminal   and  dangerous  of  the  vanquifhed 
party,  fliewing  mercy  to  all   the  reft,  and  thereby  gain- 
ing their  afTe&ions,  and  dividing  the  fpoils  with  an  equal 
and  prudent  hand   amongil  the  loyal  barons,  he  would 
have   laid  a  foiid   foundation  for  the   future  peace   and 
tranquiflity  of  his  reign.     But,  by  fuiTcring  his  rapacious 
•favourite   to  fcize   ahnoft  the  v/ho!e,  he   drove  his   ene- 
mies to  defpair,  and  left  his  friends  in  difcontent. 
Parliament.      In  a  parliament,  which  met  at  York  on  the  2d  May, 
fnch   of  the  famous  ordinances  (fo  flrenuoufly  fupported 
by   the  Lancaftrian  partyj   as  were   inconfiftent  with  the 
juft  rights  of  the  crown,  were  repealed,  the  late  fentence 
againft  the  Spenfers  declared  illegal,  and   an  expedition 
againfl:  Scotland  refolved  upon.     The  barons  and  knij>;hts 
of  fhires  granted   a  tenth,    the  citizens  and  buraefles  a 
fixth  of  their   moveables,  and  the  clergy   five  pence  in 
the  mark  of  their  annual  revenues,  to  defray  the  expences 
of  that  expedition  (111/ 
Expedifion        ^^^^  rendezvous  of  the  army  was  appointed  to  be  on 
into  Scot-     luly  24,  at  Newcaflle  ;  from  whence  they  marched  info 
land.  Scotland  I'l  12).     The  prudent  Bruce  did  not  think  fit  to 

hazard  an  ene-agement  v/ith  the  Englifli,  now  united 
amongfl  themfelves,  and  flutiied  with  their  late  vi6lories ; 
but  retiring  before  them,  and  carrying  away  all  kinds  of 
provifions,  Edward  and  hi;s  armv  were  foon  reduced  to 
'g'reat  diftrefs,  and  obliged  to  return  into  England  (i  i  3). 
The  Scots,  following  the  rear  of  the  retreating  army, 
^  plundered  the 'bassrage,  took  the  earl  of   Richmond  and 

fome  others  pri-roner?.  almoil  fnrprifed  the  king  himfeif 
at  Beland  abhfv-.  rind  carried  their  ravages  to  the  gate*' 
of  York  (114). 

(no)  RvrntT,  ^-'l.  '.  p.  04"^   Qn .     Dv.pd.  Bsr,  vcl.  i.  p.  391.^  3<>.3. 
O  '^)  Ryrner,  vol.  3 .  p.  c,:,:.  ^5  2.  ^';  ;i)  lb.  ibid.  p.  yj-i,  953. 

( 1 1  3)  Wai!in'.r.  p.  uS,   it-. 
(114)  Walfini-.  y.  117.     J.  Trokciow,  p,  63,  tj^.     Muremut.  p.  9. 
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Andrew   de  Hcrcla,  who  had  lately  been    advanced  tQ^-^-'S**- 
the    earlilom    of   Carliile,  and    the    government   of  the  ^^[^''^3"' 
northern  counties,  for  his  good  fervice  in  takiiag  the  earl  Herda  ex- 
of  Lancafter,  now  entered  into  fome   fecret  enga^mcnts  ccatcd. 
with  the  king  of  Scots  of  a  fufpicious  nature,  for    which 
he  v/as  condemned  and  executed  as  a  traitor  (i  i  ^)-     Thus 
ended  this  very  bufv  year,  in  the   fornier  part  of  which 
Edward  had  been  favoured  with  a  very   unccnimcn  flow 
of  fucccfs  and  profperity. 

Both  the  Britifh  nations  being  at    lenRth  tired   of  this  ;^-^- '3-'if 

lino-  ■      ■        "  r  1  Long  truce 

tedious  and  dcltructjve  war,  negotiations  tor  a  long  truce  between 
oi:  peace  were  fet  on  foot    about    the   beginning  of  this  rngiandaad 
T(?€ar(ii6\     After  many  meetings   between   the    Ensfliili  ?"''^^°'^- 
and  Scotch  commiflioners,  at  Newcaflle  and  other  places, 
?.  truce  was  concluded  on  March    30,   1323,  to  continue - 
]^£;r  thirteen  years,  by  which    Robert  Bruce,  j:hough  not 
directly   acknowledged  king  of  Scotland,  was  left  in  full 
pofTeilion  of  that  kingdom  (117).     Some  endeavours  were 
foon  after  ufed  to  change  this  truce  into  a  perpetual  peace  1 
but  without  effeQ:  (118). 

England  being  now  at  peace  with  all  her  neighbours,  'Ja^L-oacL 
and   within  herfelf,  Edv/ard   and    his  favourite  flattered  ing  trou- 
themfelves  that  they  had  overcome  all   difBculties.     But  bles. 
this  was  only  a  deceicful  calm  ;  and  a  difccrning  eve  might 
have   obfcrvcd    feveral  ligns  of  an   approaching    ftcrm. 
The  Spenfers,  though  wallowing  in  v/eaith,  and  bafking 
in  the  funfhine   of  roval  favour,  ci'uld    hr.rdly   appear  in 
anv  p'ace,  Avithout   meeting  with  fome   indication  of  the 
public  hatred.     A  band  of  defperadoes,  under  the  conduQ: 
of  one  Robert  Lewer,  ravaged  the   eftates  of  Hugh,  the 
father,  lately  created   earl    of  Wincheder,  and  even   at- 
tempted to  feize  his  perfon.     Several  plots   w^ere  formed 
to  furprife  the   royal  caftles,  where  the  ftate  prifoners  of 
the  Lancaftrian  party  were  confined,  in  order  to  fet  them 
at  liberty  ;  and  the  famous  Roger  Mortimer  of  Wigmore, 
one  of  the  moft  daring  and  dangerous  of  that  partv,   made 
hisefcape  out  of  the  tower  of  London,  9.nd  got  fafe  to 
France  (119). 

(ii5)Rymer,  vol.  3.  p.  9^3.  980,  Walfing.  p.  mS.  Rymc-r,  voi,  3. 
p.  999.  vol.  4.  p.  4.     1.  Trokclowe,  p.  C5,  65, 

(i  16)  Rymer,  vol,  3.  p.  looi  — 1004. 

(117)  Rymer,  vol.  3,  p.  lozz.  Adam  ^'h^^emull^,  r,  60.  Chron.  Hen, 
de  Blanforde,  p.  705,    706.  ( 1 1  8  )  Rymer,  vol.  4.    p.  14. 

(119)  Rymer,  vol.  4.  p,  20.  Knyghton,  M.  Well.  Contin.  T.  de  ia 
i  lore,  p.  595.    Walfing.  p.  12,0.    Moh.  Malml'.  p.  224,  '?«c. 
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A.  D>i3i3.      Vh'ilip  t,^e  Long,  king  of  France,  having  died  in  Janua- 

'.     ^  ry  1322,  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother   Charles  t,he  Fair, 

VJf    "^^     who,  according;  to   cuftorn,   fummoned  the  kin^ofEns:- 

of  France  '  d  '  do 

fumraons     ^^nd  to  come  and  perform  his  homage   for  his  French  do- 
Edward  to   minions.     Edward,  not  having  compUed  with  this   fum- 
bi;  court,     nions,  reccfved  one  more  peremptory  in  yVugufl  this  year, 
in  all  the  neceffary   forms  of  law,  requiring  him    to  ap- 
pear   at  Amiens    on  July  1,1324,  at    furtheft.     Some 
difputes    v/hich  had    lately  arifen    in  Guienne,  rendered 
this  affair  more  ferious,  and   made  the  king    of  France 
jnfiil    the  more  politiveiy  on  Edward's  performing    his 
homage  in  perfon  (120). 
A. D.  r3i4.      While  the  day  appointed   for   performing  the  homage- 
AmbafiA-     yr^s  at    a  diftanct,    Edward    and    his    favourite  enjoyed 
Tralce"'  ^"  themfelves  in  great  tranquillity  ;  but  when   it  drew  near, 
they   bepame  uneafv.     A  parliament  was  held   at  Weft- 
,       minfttr  in  the  beginnino-  of  Lent,  which  being  confulted 
on  the  expediency  of  tl]e  king's  journey  into  France,  ad- 
vifed  to  fend  an  honourable  embaffy  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure a  delay.     In  conftquence  of  this  advice,  the   ear!  of 
Kent,  and  the  archbilhop  of  Dublin,  were  fen t   ambaffa- 
dors    to  the    court    of  France  (121).     The   ambafladors 
were  honourably  entertained,  but   had  no  fuccefs  in  their 
negotiations.     In  the  mean  time  the  difputes    in  Guienne 
had   been   fucceeded  by   hoftiiities,    which   were  pufhed 
with  fpi"it  and  fuccefs  by  the  French  ;  and  Edward  bea:an 
to  make  fome  preparations  in  England  for  an  expedition 
into   that  country,    for    the   defence    of  bis     territories. 
When  things  were  come    to  this  crifis,  a  privs.te  intima- 
tion was    given  to  the  Englilli  ambafiadors,  that  if  the 
queen  of  England  wnuidcome  over,  fhe  would  prove  the 
mofl    fuccefsful   mediatrix,  and  procure  an  accommioda- 
ition  on  the  moft  favourable  terms.     The  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  then  at  Paris,  took   a  journey  to  coramunicate 
this  propofal  to  the  court  of  Eng;land  ( 1 22). 
^  Edward,  e"lad  of  anv    expedient   to  avoid  a  xvar,  and 

l.abelkfcnt  ji-ifpeaing  nc  danger  m  tins  meaiure,  comphed  with  it, 
to  France,  and  fent  the  queen  to  vifit  her  brother  the  king  of  France, 
^ramake?  ^nd  negotiate  an  accommodation  bctwecfi  two  princey  to 
whom  fhe  was  fo  nearly  related  (123).     The  ftrfl:  nego- 

(izo)Rymer,  vo!.  4.  p.  74.  <)?,.  (lii)  Walfing.  p.  12,0,  lii. 

(lli  ;  RyiTirr,  V'll.   4.  p.    140.     V/i.lflCgL   p.    111. 

(ii3j  AdaraMureHiuth,  p.  03. 
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tiations  of  this  royal  ambafiadrefs  wer,e  attended  with  all  -^-D.  1325. 
the  fuccefs  which  could  have  been  expefi^ed  from  thern.  """""v — -^ 
She,  foon  after  her  arrival,  concJuded  a  truce;  and,  on 
May  31,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  (124).  By  this 
treatv,  thedifputcd  duchy  of  Guienne  was  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  France,  who  engaged  to  reftore 
it  to  Edward  as  foon  as  he  had  done  homage  for  it  in  per- 
fon  ;  and  it  was  ilipulated,  that  this  ceremony  fnould  be 
performed  at  Beauvais,  on  the  29th  Auguft.  Though 
forne  of  the  terms  of  this  treaty  were  not  perfe6lly  agreea- 
ble to  Edward,  yet/,  rather  than  lofe  Guienne,  or  engage 
in  a  war,   he  confirmed  it  (125). 

Hugh   Spenftr,    the  king's    i'avourite,    was   now  in  a  Spenfer  op- 
mofl:  terrible  dilemma.     His  averfion  to  this   voyage  to  P'?'^^/'^^ 
France  had  been  the  real  caufe  of  all   the  king's  delavs ;  ''"'V^"^" 
and  he  had  ftrong  reafons  for  this  averfion.     On  the  one  France. 
hand,  he  was  no  flranger  to  the  fecret  enmity  of  queen 
Ifabella  againfl  him  ;  and  therefore  durfl  not  accompany 
his  mafirer  to  the  court  of  France,  where  flie  might   have 
opportunities  of  executing  her  vengeance.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  heftaid  behind,  he  was  afraid  of  falling  a  vi£lim 
to  the  public   hatred,  when  no  longer  prote'Sted  by  the 
prefence    of  his     fovereign  (126).      For  thefe     reafons, 
Spenfer  had  always  oppofed  this  voyage  with  the   g;reatell 
violence.     But  a  parliament,  which    met   at   London  on 
June  25,  having  advifed  the  king  to  execute  the  treaty, 
he  feemed  at  length  determined,  and    aflualiy  began  his  • 

journey.  He  did  not  long  perfill  in  this  refolution,  fo 
difagreeable  to  his  favourite  ;  f-br,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  abbey  of  Langedon  near  Dover,  he  fell  fick,  or 
pretended  ficknefs,  and  fent  to  France  to  obtain  a  fhort 
delay  (127). 

When  Edward  and  his  favourite  were  in  this  perplexi- Edward 
tv,  a  new  and  unexpected  overture  came  from  the  court  j"'""''^"'''^^ 
of  France,  that,  if  the  king  of  Entj'and  would  befcow  his  dcmini^ons 
French  dominions  on  his  foni'dv.  ard  prince  of  Wales,  to  his  fon, 
the  king   of  France  would  acc<=:pt  of  the  homage  of  that  ^"'^  ''-"'■'' 
prince,  and  grant  him  the  invelliture  of  thefe  territories.' pj-g^^,^.^ 
This  propofal,  by  the  perfuafion  of  Spenfer,  was  eager- 
ly embraced   by  Edward,  and   executed  with  a  rapidity 

.(<i4)  Rymcr,  vol.  4.  p.  153— i^ij.  (125)  W-  ibid.  p.  15 5. 

{ii6)  Mda.  Malm;",  p.  ajj}.  ('•■'■7)  Rymer,  vol.  4.  p,  \G^. 
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A.  D.  13'.;.  which  is  hardly    credible.      The  king    conveyed  all    his 
^    '  French  dominions  to  his  Ton  prince  Edward,    at    Dover 
on  September  lO  ;  the  prince  failed   from   that  port   on 
the  1 2th,  and  did  his  homage  to  the   king  of  France     at 
Beauvais,  on  the  14th  of  the  fame  month  (128).    But  the 
unhappy  prince  Edward  had  foon  reafon  to  repent  of  this 
precipitation.' 
The  queen       It  the  dark   defigns  v/hich  now  began  to   be   difclofed 
relurnto      ^cre  really  formed  before  the  queen    left    England,    and 
England,      thofe  fucceffive  overtures  irom  the  court  of  France  were 
in  confequenceofthem,  it  muft  be  confeOed,    that  never 
any  plot  was  laid  with  deeper  policy,  or   executed    with 
greater    art  ;     and  a    much    vi^ifer  prince    than   Edward 
might  have  falkn  into  the  fnare.     However  this  may  be, 
it  now  appeared,  that  queen  Ifabeila  had  far  other  ends  in 
viev/  than  making  peace   between   her   brother   and    her  ■ 
hufband  :  for,  when  that  was  accompHflied,    and  fhe  was 
invited  to  return  home,  fhe  plainly  declared,     flie   never 
would  return  till  Hugh   Spenfer  was  baniflied    from   the 
court  and  kingdom  (129). 
The  This  declaration  was  like  a  clap  of  thunder  to   Edward 

queeii'sin-  and  his  favouHte  ;  and  their  confternation  was  foon  after 
Monime?  "?"^^^  increafed  by  the  intelligence  brought  them  by  the 
bifliop  of  Exeter  from  the  court  of  France.  That  wife 
and  loyal  prelate,  who  had  been  fent  by  Edv/ard  as  o-uar- 
dian  and  counfellor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  having  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  queen  of  England  v/as  continually  furrounded 
with  the  fugitives  and  exiles  of  the  Lancaftrian  fadion, 
and  having  even  difcovered  the  infcmous  and  criminal  na- 
ture of  her  connexions  with  Roger  Mortimer,  v/ho  had 
lately  made  his  efcape  out  of  the  tower  of  London,  he 
haftened  home  in  difguife  to  inform  his  injured  mailer  of 
thefe  difcoveries  (^130^. 
Edvr.rd's  Edward,  greatly  alarmed,  both  as  a  kinjy  and  hufband 

eToituo  wrote,  in  the  mofl  earnefl  manner,  to  the  queen  and 
cmXn'and"  f^'"^^  ^°  return  home,  and  to  the  king  of  France  to  fend 
Ln.  them  back.     He  called  a  council  of  his  prelates  and   nobi- 

lity to  meet  at  WeiTminiler,^   November   10,   for    their 
advice ;  and  all  the  biiliops  agreed  to  write,  in  the  ftrongefl 

(i?.8)DaTilletRecueil  dcs  Tvaites.    Rymer,  vol.  4.  o.iCi,  166.  Wal- 
firg.  p.  12.1 .     T.  de  la  More,  p.  592.     Mon.  Malm'".  0/239.' 
(129)  Vvalfing.  p.  ii2.      Mon.  Malm!',  p.  240,  141. 
(i^o)  Mon.  Nualinr.  p.  2.40. 
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terms,  to  the   queen    to    return     with    the    prince    herA.  D.  1325^ 
fon(i3i).     But  all  thefe  importunities   were   to    no   pur-"      >'       ' 
pofe.     The  cruel  and  perfidious  Ifabel,  who  had  already 
injured  Edward  in  his  bed,  had  formed  a  plot  to  deprive 
him  of  his  crown,  perhaps  of  his  life. 

Though  the  king  of  France  had  not  the  virtue  and  ge-  ^  j^ 
nerofity  to  crufli  thofe  plots  which  were  forming   in    his  prince  Ed-' 
court  ac;ainft  his  unhappy  brother-in-law,  he  did  not  think  ^^-rti  con- 
fit  openlv  to  countenance  and  fupport  them.     This  oblig-  phi']^^''^^°f 
ed  Ifabel  and  her  accomplices  to   feek    the  protection    ofHollanci 
fome  other  prince,  to  enable  them  to  execute  their  de- 
figns.     Edward  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  fovereigns 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Flanders,    which    prevented   the 
conTpirators  from  applying  to  any   of  thefe  powers,  and 
obliged  them  to  have  recourfe  to  Wiliiam  count    of  Hai- 
nault  and  Flolland.     A  negotiation  was  commenced,    and 
in  a  little  time  concluded,  with  that  prince,   who  engaged 
to  furnifh  the  queen  v/ith  a  fmall  lieet  and  fome  troops,  to 
enable  her  to  make  a  dcfcent  upon  England  ;  in  return  for 
which  favour,  a  marriage  was  contracted,    between   the 
prince  of  Wales  and  Philippa,  the  count's   feconii  daugh- 
ter (132). 

Edvv^ard  was  not  ignorant  of  thefe  preparations  which  Edv/ard's 
were  making  for  an  invallon  of  his  kingdom,  and  of  the  pveparati- 
correfpondence  v/hich  was  carried  on  between  the  con-  °"'^- 
fpirators  abroad  and  the  male-contents  at  home  ;  and  did 
what  he  could  to  fecure  himfelf,  both  againfl  his  foreign 
and  domeftic  enemies.  Order?:  were  fent  to  all  the  fea- 
ports,  to  fearch  all  paffengers  (or  letters,  and  to  the  fhe- 
rifFs  to  feize  all  fufpe6ted  peribns  (133).  The  warden  of 
the  cinque-ports,  and  the  admirals  of  the  north  and  fouth, 
were  ordered  to  have  their  fleets  ready  to  oppofe  a  de- 
fcent  (134).  All  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  were 
commanded,  by  proclamation,  February  8,  to  have  their 
followers  in  readinefs  ;  and  foon  after  the  prelates  receiv- 
ed a  like  command.  Orders  v/c re  alfo  ifiued  to  appre- 
hend the  cmifTaries  of  the  queen  and  prince,  and  the 
fpreaders  of  falfe  reports  againil  the  king  (135).     But  all 

(13!)  Pvvmer,  vol.   4.    p.    iSo,  iSi,    ;8i.     T.    de   la  More,    p.   598. 
Adam  Vlnretnuth,  p.  65.      Mon.  Mali:..'.  ,).   241,243. 

(132)  T.  de  laMore,p.  59H..         (  1  -- )  '■^yni^y,  vol.  4.  p.  183,  i86,  &c. 
{134)  id.  ibid,  p.  187,  iSS,  !kc 
(13$}  id.  ibid.  p.  5.00.  20i. 
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A.D.  1316.  thefe  royal  mandates  were  very  ill  obeyed,    and  in  many 
^"~v-~-— '  places  entirely  flighted. 

Thequten        T^hc    queen   and    her    accomplices  having    fpent    the 
invades        fummer  in  making  preparations  for  their    intended   expe- 
England.     clition,  embarked  on  board   a  fmall    fleet  at  the  port   of 
Dort  in  Holland  ;  and,  after  a   fl:ormv    paffage,  arrived 
September  24,  at  Orewell  haven,   near  Walton,    in   Suf- 
folk (136).     Befides  the  queen    and  prince,  there   came 
over  in  this  fleet  the  earl  of  Kent,  who  had  been   betrayed 
into  this  confpiracy  againfl:  his   king  and   brother,    Roger 
de  Mortimer,  the  great  mover  of  this    enterprife,    with 
2757  men  at  arms,  commanded    by  John  de  Beaumont, 
brother  to  the  count  of  Hainault  (137).     A  fmall  force  to 
invade  fo  great  a  kingdom,  and  dethrone  fo  great  a  king  ! 
But  they  brought  with  them  a  whole  army  of  political 
lies  ;  which  did  incredible   execution,    rendered    the  un- 
happy Edward  odious  and  contemptible  in  the  eves  of  his 
fubje6ls,  and  made  the  deluded  people  look  on   the    perfi- 
dious Ifabel  and  the  profligate  Mortimer    as  the   m.oft    il- 
luflrious  patriots  and  deliverers  of  their  country. 
Theq'^.een        The  queen,  foon  after  her  landing,   publifhed  an  artful 
publishes  a   manifefl:o,  declaring,  that  fhe  intended  no  harm    to   any 
maniicUo     but  the  Spenfers,  and  their  creatures  •,  that  the  fole  defign 
joined  by     of  her  expedition  was,  to  eafe  the  people  of  their  burdens, 
roany.         to  reform  the  diforders  of  the  government,    and  improve 
the  liberties  of  the  church  (138).    In  a  little   time  flie  was 
joined  by  the  earls  of  Norfolk,  Leicefler,  Pembroke,   and 
other  barons  ;  and  by  the  bifliops  of  Norwich,  Hereford, 
Ely,  and  Lincoln,  with  their  followers,    who    compofed  a 
num^erous  and  pov/erful  army  ;  v/ith  which   ftie  advanced 
in  pui'fuit  of  the  king  (i  39). 
Edward  Edward  was  at  London  when  he  received    the   news  of 

the  queen's  landing  ;  from  v/hence  he  ifiued  a  proclama- 
tion, September  28,  commanding  all  his  fubjecls  to  make 
war  upon  and  deflroy  thefe  invaders,  except  the  queen, 
prince,  and  earl  of  ICent  ;  and  publiflied  a  reward  of 
loooi.   for  the  head  of  Mortimer   (140).       Having   at- 

(130  Wainng.  p.  123.        -An^Ha  Sacra,  vrl.  i.-p.  ^66. 
('37)  Walfii:g.  p.  12,3.  M.  Malriu".  p.  243. 

((38)  Knvghtrn,  col.  ij6s.       Ypsd.  Ncufi.  p.  50?.       Walfme;.  p.  124, 
{139)  V/all'ing.  p.  123.       Ypod.  Ncuil.    p.    5x7         T,  de  la  More,  p. 
558.        Adam  Muremiuh,  p.  65. 
(14")  Rymcri_vcl.  4.  g.  ^y — 133. 
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tempted  in  vain  to  arm  the    citizens    of  London    in   his  a.  D,  131(5. 
caufe,  he  left  that  city,  accompanied  by  the  two  Spenfers,  >— v— — ' 
chancellor  Baldcck,  and   a  ilendcr  retinue,  directing   his 
march  towards  Br iftol,  where  he  hoped  to  raife  an  army 
to  oppofe  his  enemies  (141). 

As  foon  as  the  king  left  London,  the  mob  of  that  place  violences 
affembled  in  great  mukitiides,  and  proceeded  to  the  mofl  «f  ^^e  Lon- 
outrageous  aCts  of  violence,    plundering  and  murdering*^*^"''''' 
all  whom  they  fu{pe6ted   of  having  any  conne6tion    with 
the  Spenfers,  or  attachment  to  the  king.     Amongft  others, 
they  fei'zed   the    bifliop  of  Exeter,    dragged   him  to   the 
crofs  in  Cheapfide,  cut  off  his  head,  and  threw  his  body 
into  the  river  (142). 

In   the  mean  time  the  wretched  king,    abandoned  al-  Edward 
mofl  by  all  the  world,  and  clofely  purfued   by  a   detach- Jl^,"^ '"^**      ' 
ment  of  the  queen's  army,  durll  not  (lav  in  Briflol  ;  but, 
leaving  that  city  under  the  command  oithe  elder  Spenfcr, 
he  pafTcd  over  into  Wales,  in  hopes  of  finding  more  loy- 
alty among  the  ancient  Britons  (143). 

Briftol  was  immediatelv  befieged,  and  in  a  few  days  Briftolia. 
furrendered;  by  which  Hugh  Spenfer,  the  father,  earl  of  kta. 
Winchefter,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies;  and  the 
queen,  with  her  whole  army,  coming  to  Briflol  on  0£lO- 
ber  26,  this  venerable  nobleman,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
his  age,  was,  the  day  after,  without  any  formal  trial, 
hanged  upon  a  gibbet,  and  his  bodv  cut  in  pieces,  and 
thrown  to  the  dogs  (144).  So  much  had  civil  rage  har- 
dened the  hearts,  and  inflamed  the  pafTions,  of  the  hu- 
mane and  generous  Englifii ! 

At  the  fame  time  and  place  Edward    prince   of  Wales  or,nce  of 
was  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom  by  the    prelates  and  Wales 
barons  in  the  queen's  army  ;  which  fbon    after    marched  P'"^"''^'''"-'^'^ 
to  Hereford,  where  it  continued  about    a   month   (i4'j).  *"'=^"  ' 
Here  the  carl  of  Arundel  was  condemned  and  executed  as 
a  traitor,  though  his  chief  crime  fecnis  to  have  been  his 
having  contrasted  an  alliance  v;ith  the  Spenfers,   bv  mar- 
rying his    eldefb    fon    to     a    daus-htcr    of     Hugh    the 
younger  (146). 

(14O  V/aliln?.  p.  Ill- 

(142.)  T.  de  la  More,  p.  590.     Waifms-  T).  124. 

(143)  Adam  Mureniuth,  p?  67.      Vv''a!Gng  p.  l^e.. 

(144)  le'and's  C'oUcQaufca,  vw!.    i.    p.    67^.     Wahlnpham,  p.    12,5. 
T.  de  l.iMore,  p.  ;;99.  (145 )  R.ymeT,  vol.  4.  p -^37. 

(li6)Knvg!-.t-..D,  D.  2  5J.-^. 
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A. D.  1326.       The  king,    after  his  departure  from  Brifliol,  having 
V"'^''"^"'^  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  raife  an  army  in  Wales, 
xiKkt^         embarked  for    Ireland,    in    hopes  of  finding  there  fome 
fepcnfer  ex-  Tcfiige  from  the  purfuit  of  his  enemies.     But  after  beating 
ecuted.        about  for  feveral  days  in  the  Severn  Sea,  contending  with 
contrary   winds  and  ftormy    weather,  he    relanded    near 
Swanfea,  and  concealed  himfelt,  w^ith  a  few  followers,  in 
the  monaftery  of  Neath    (147).     His   retreat   was  foon 
difcovered  ;  and  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry  earl  of 
Lancafter  on  November  16,  who  conducted  him   firfl  to 
Monmouth/  trom   whence   he    was  removed   to    Kenel- 
wcrth  caftle  (148).     With  the  king  was  taken  his  chan- 
cellor Robert  Baldock,  and,  in  a  neighbouring  wood,    his 
moft  obnoxious  and  hated  favourite  Hugh  Spenfer.     This 
laft  was  conduced    to  Hereford,    where  the  queen   and 
prince  lay  with  their  army,  and    on  November  24,    he 
'         was  there  hanged   on  a  gibbet  fifty  feet  liigh  :    his    head 
was  fent  as  an  agreeable  prefent  to  the  citizens   of  Lon- 
<Ion,  who  fetit  with  great  triumph  upon  the  bridge  (149). 
Baldock,  being  a    prieft,    efcaped  immediate  execution  ; 
buffoon  after  died  in  great  mifery,  in  the  prifon  of  New- 
gate, of  the  fevere  ufage  which  he  there  received  (i  50). 
State  of  England   v/as  at  this  time   a  fcene  of  great  confufion  : 

Efjglaiid,      g^overnment  was  difiblved,  the  courts  of  juftice  fhut,    and 
Jawlefs  violence  every  where  reigned.     The  mob  of  Lon- 
don, and  of  other  cities,  who  were  called  tke  riflers,  plun- 
dered and  murdered  vi'hom  they  pleafed,    without  con- 
troul  (151)- 
A  D.  1317.       The  queen  and  Mortimer,  by  whofe  direfiion  all   af- 
F.dv-ard        fairs  were  conduded,  now  began  to  difcover  another  part 
•  ^^P^  £  '  of  their  plot ;  which  was,  to  depofe  the  king,   whom  they 
had  got  into  their  hands,  and  place  the  prince  of  Wales 
upon  the  throne,  who  being  but  fourteen   years  of  age, 
was  entirely  under  their  management.     With  this  view, 
they  called  a    parliament,  in  the  name  of  the  prince,  as 
guardian  of  the  kingdom,  to  meet  at  Weflminffer  January 
7.     As  foon  as  the  parliament  met,    which    confifled  en- 
tirely of  the  accomplices  and  favourers  of  the  queen,    the 

(147)  Rymer,  vol.  4.  p.  2,38,  239.  (148)  Walfing.  p.  126'. 

Mon.  Mi^lmf.  p.  244.  ('49)  Walfing.   p.   126.  Men.   Malmf. 

(1  50)  V/alfing,  p.  iiiS.  (15  I )  M.  Wed  Contin.  Walfing.  p.   125. 
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iiepofition  of  the  king,  and  the  elevation  of  the  prince  pf  A.  P.  13^7- 
Wales  to  the  throne,  were  brought  upon  the  carpet.  But 
thefequeftions  were  far  from  being  debated  with  that 
calmnefs  which  their  importance  required :  the  houfe  was 
every  day  furrounded  by  the  London  mob,  and  every 
thing  cohdu6i:ed  with  clamour  and  violence.  At  length, 
oil  Tuefday  the  1 3th  January,  the  prince  was  feated  on 
the  throne  ;  and  a  charge,  digefted  into  fix  articles,  exhi- 
bited againft  the  king  ;  for  which  he  was  depofed  from 
his  royal  dignity,  and  the  prince  proclaimed  king  in  his 
ftead  (152).  The  articles  of  this  charge,  confidering  by 
whom  it  was  brought,  were  not  of  fo  high  a  nature  as 
might  have  been  expected,  confining  of  alleged  incapa- 
eitv  for  government  ;  negligence  ;  fpending  his  tim.e  in 
trifling  amufements  ;  violating  fome  of  the  immunities  of 
the  church  ;  banifhing,  difinhefiting,  and  putting  td 
death  many  noblemen,  meaning  thofe  of  the  Lancaftrian 
faftion  (153).  On  this  general  charge,  without  any 
proof,  of  any  opportunity  of  anfwering  for  himfelf,  was 
this  unhappy  prince  diverted  of  his  crown. 

When  the  news  of  the  king's  depofition   was    broiip;ht  ^°"""?'^' 

1  -  1  1  /-  r  k  r  •       1       I      oners  lent 

to  his  cruel  and  perndious  queen,    Ine   counterfeited    the  ^^  the  dc- 
moft  violent    and  inconfolable  gtief^     fliedding  a  flood  of  pofed  king, 
tears,  and  even  falling  into  fits ;  and  the    prince    (proba- 
bly v/ith  more  fincerity)  declared,  that    he    never   would 
accept    of  the  crov>/n  in  his  father's    lifetime    without  his 
eonfent.     To  remove  thefe  fcruples   ot  the  prince,  and 
render  this  whole  tranfafition  the  more  plaiifible,  the  j5ar~ 
liament  appointed  a  deputation  of  their  number  to  attend 
upon  the  king  at  Kenelworth,  to  intimate  to  him  the  fen- 
tence  of  his  depofition,  and    procure    his  eonfent  (i54">. 
The  bifhops  of  Herefoi-d  and  Lincoln,  two  of  thi^  deputa- 
tion^ and  the  king's  mofl:    inveterate  eneriiies^   were    firit 
fent  into  his  preferice  ;    and  having,  by  threats    and  pro- 
mifes,  brought  him  to   a    feigned    fubmilfion,    the  cthei: 
parliamentarv  commiflloners  were  introduced,     h^    fooq 
as  the  wtetched  Edward  beheld  tKem,  he   funk  down   to 
the  floor  in  a  fWoon,  from  whence  being   recovered,    th^ 
deputies  performed,  their  office  ;  to   which  the    king  re- 

(157.)   Anglia  Racva,  vol.    i.    p.  367.      V/alfing.  p.    x^f,.     Ypo<ligrna 
Neuttris,  p.  l;oS.  ( 1 53'j  Kriyghton,  ^.%-]fiC^.     Walfing.    p,    i^y. 

■  (154)  Walfing,  p.  I  iS,     T.  de  h;  Ivfore,-  p.  Coo. 
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A.  D.  1327.  pjicfj^  That  he  was  in  their  power,  and  fubmittcd  to 
^■'•"^^r-^  their  aviII  (155).  Judge  Triiffel,  who  attended  the  com- 
miilioners,  in  a  formal  manner,  in  name  of  the  prelates, 
earis,  barons,  and  people  of  England,  as  their  procurator, 
renounced  all  homage,  fealty,  and  obedience  to  Ed- 
ward (156)  ;  and  then  frr  Thomas  Blount,  high  ftew- 
ard,  breaking  his  rtaff,  and  declaring  all  the  king's  offi- 
cers difcharged  from  their  fervice,  this  uncommon  cere- 
rnony  ended,  and  with  it  the  unprofperous  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  on  January  20,  132.7,  after  it  had  continued  nine- 
teen years,  fix  months,  and  fifteen  days. 
Treatment  That  we  may  not  have  occafion  to  refume  this  mourn- 
»t  thedt-  fui  fubjefit,  we  fhali  attend  the  degraded  monarch  to  his 
poled  kiBg.  grave,  referring  the  other  public  tranfa£tions  of  this  year 
to  the  fucceeding  reign,  to  which  they  mofl  properly  be- 
long. Edward,  after  his  depofition,  was  for  fome  time 
committed  to  the  cutfody  of  his  coufm  Henry  earl  of 
Lancaf!:er,  who  treated  him  with  great  tendernefs  and 
humanity.  But  this  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
difpofitions  and  defigns  of  the  queen  and  Mortimer,  Avho 
therefore  took  him  out  of  the  hands  of  that  nobleman, 
April  3,  and  put  him  into  the  cuflody  of  Thomas  lord 
Berkeley,  John  de  Mautravers,  and  fir  Thomas  Gour- 
nay,  who  were  each  to  keep  him  a  month,  by  turns  (157). 
i^ven  thefe  new  keepers  were  not  equally  favage,  the 
lord  Berkeley  treating  him  Avith  much  more  humanity 
f;han  the  other  two,  who  probably  defigned  to  break  his 
heart  by  their  hard  ufage  (158).  7'hev  hurried  him  from 
caflle  to  caftle  in  the  night-time,  thinly  clothed,  and 
without  any  covering  to  his  head  (159).  Mautravers  one 
day  commanding  him  to  be  fliaved  with  cold  and  dirty 
water,  the  fallen  monarch  was  fo  much  affcQied  with 
this  indignity,  that  he  burfl  into  tears,  which  bedewing 
his  face,  he  faid  with  a  fmilc  of  grief,  **  See,  I  have 
*'  provided  clean  and  warm  water,  whether  you  will 
"  or  not  (160). 
Murder  of  While  this  wretched  prince  was  fufFering  thefe  and 
king  Ed-  niaaiy  other  infults  from  the  hands  of  his  cruel  keepers,  a 
^'  '  gi'eat  change  was  gradually  working  in  the  fentiments  of 

(155)  Knyghton,  p.  a5i;o. 

(i  56)  Knyghton,  p.  1550.      Mon.  Malmf.  p.  ?.44. 

(157)  T.  dc  ia  More,  p.  600.     Walfmg.  p.  iz'j. 

(15S)  Ibid.  p.  603.      VValfJng.  p.  1-.7. 

(i5j>)  Ibid.  p.  Soo,  (160)  Anonym i  Hift.  p    838- 

his 
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his  late  fubjefts  in  his  favour.  The  people  of  England  A.  D.  1327 
had  been  wrought  up  into  the  mofl  violent  rage  againft  ^— n'— ' 
the  weak,  mifguided  Edward,  as  a  cruel  and  execrable 
tyrant,  and  into  the  higheft  admu'ation  ot  the  queen  and 
Mortimer,  as  angels  fent  from  heaven  for  their  deliver- 
ance. But  when  the  true  charatlers  of  thefe  lad,  ^.x\A 
the  criminal  nature  of  their  union,  came  to  be  better 
known,  the  people  began  to  open  their  eyes,  to  fee  they 
had  been  deluded,  and  to  pity  the  fuficrings  of  their 
wretched  fovereign.  In  confequcnce  of  this,  feverai 
fchemes  were  formed  by  the  people  of  Briflol,  the  Do- 
minican friars,  and  others,  for  fetting  Edward  at  liber- 
ty (161).  But  thefe  fchemes  ferved  only  to  haften  the 
cruel  fate  of  this  unhappy  prince.  For  the  queen  and 
Mortimer,  not  thinking  themfelves  fafe  while  he  was 
alive,  fent  orders  to  their  tools,  Gournay  and  Mautravcrs, 
to  difpatch  him  immediately.  Thefe  well-chofen  inflru- 
ments  of  cruelty  obeyed  this  command;  and  feized  the 
opportunity  when  the  king  was  at  Berkley-caflle,  and  the 
lord  Berkeley  confined  at  Bradley  by  ficknefs,  they  threw 
the  king  upon  a  bed,  and  thrufl  a  red  hot  iron  through  a 
horn  into  his  fundament,  which  made  him  fill  the  whole 
caflle  v/ith  his  ihricks,  and  foon  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
the  mofl  exquifite  torments  (162),  Thus  peri flied  Ed-  -  ' 
ward  of  CairnarvoTi,  on  the  2t  ft  September  1327,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Edward  II.  is  faid  to  have  borne  a  great  refcmblance  to  Cl.araa#r 

his  illuftrious  father  in  the  flature,  flrength,  and  beauty  of  "|  ^-'"'**^'- 

his  perfon  ;  but  unhappily  the  refemblancc  was  not   fo 

great  in  the  qualities  of  the  mind.     Though  not  remark- 

II  ably  deficient  in  perfonal  courage,  he  had  no  talents  for 

I  war ;  nor  was  he  better  qualified  for  the  condu'Sl  of  poli- 

\  tical  intrigues,  being  pafTionate,  talkative,  and  irrefolutc. 

He  was  guilty  of  many  follies,  hut  of  few  vices ;  and  fpent 

I  his  time  rather  in  a  frivolous  than  in  a  criminal  manner. 

\  But  the  mod  firiking  feature  in  this  prince's  charaQer, 

\  was  his  unbounded  and  inviolable  attachment  to  his  two 

\  fucceflive  favourites,  Gavafton  and  Spenfcr,     This  v/as 

the  real  caufe  of  all  the  calamities  of  his  reign,  the  mi- 

feries  of  his    life,  and  the  violence  of  his   death.     For 

thefe  unworthy    favourites,  by  their  imprudence,    info- 

I  lence,    ambition,    and   avarice,  excited  univerfal    hatred 

(i5i-(  Lelsnd.  Gol.  vcl.  %.  p.  47;,  47^.      Wajfinj.  p.  li^, 
(t€i)  T.  tie  la  Mgicj  p,  603.     WalfiRg.  p.  \i  ■■ 
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A.D.  1327.  and  Indignation,  and  brought  ruin  upon  themfelves  and 

"^       '  their  too-indulgent  mafter. 

Children  Edward  had,  by  his  queen,  Ifabel  of  France,  two  Tons 

of  Edward    and  two  daughters,  viz.  Edward,  his  eldefl  fon  and  fuc- 

1^-  cefTor,  born  at  Windfor,- 13th  November  1312  ;  John, 

his  yoaBgefl:  fon,  born  at  Eltham,  ifl  Auguft  1316,  died 

at  Perth,  iijimarried,  in  1334;  his  eldef!:  daughter,  Jane, 

born  in  the  tower  of  London,  and  married  to  David  Bruce 

king  of  Scotland ;  and  Eleanor,  born  at  Woodftoke,  and 

married  to  the  duke  of  Guilders. 

KiftoTv  ef        All  the  moft  important  events  in  the  hiftory  of  Scot- 

istoUani.     land,  from  the  a€ceiTion  of  Edward  II.  to  the  long  truce 

A.  D.  1323,  are  interwoven  with  that  of  England,  and 

have  been  related.     The  fhort  interval  between  that  and 

the  tirne  of  his  death  was  employed  by  the  illuftrious  king 

Robert  Bruce,    in  regulating  the   internal  police  of  his 

kingdom,    and  Securing  the  fuccefTion  of   his   crown  to 

his  only  fon  David,  then  an   infant ;  and  failing-him,  to 

Robert  Stewart,  the  only  fon  of  his  daughter  the  prm- 

cefs  Ivlarjory  (163).      '  '   "  ■    ' 

(163)  Fordun,  1,  13.  c.  la^ 
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^'he  rt'oil  and  military  h'ftory  of  Britain^  from  the  accef/hn 
of  Edward  III.  24M  January  A.  D.  1 327,  to  the  cccef- 
fon  of  Richard  II.  21^1  June  A,  D.  1 37 7. 

y.  ..  ip7.  j_  j_j-j7  j-gjgj,  qP  Edward  III.  may  be  faid  to  hare  com- 
menced on  24th  January  1327,  as  on  that  day  his  peace 
was  proclaimed  in  London,  which  in  thofe  times  Vv^as  the 
firfl:  afil:  of  royalty  in  each  reion  (\).  lie  was  crowned 
hi  V/eftminilcr  abbey,  on  iIlFebruary,  by  the  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury  (2).  ''      '■'■.'■''■'' 

(i)  Rymer,  vol.  4..  p.  243 — 245. 

[z)  Id.  ibiil.  p.  Zd4.     Wailing,  p.  ii^. 
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The  parliament  which  had  depofed  Edward  II.  was  ftillA.  D.  1327. 
fitting,  and   appointed  a  council  of  regency,  confifting  of  '"p^ 
the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  and  York ;  the  biflic-ps  of^j,p'j;^"^Jj 
Winchefter,     Worceller,    at^d    Hereford ;    the    earls    of  by  pariia- 
Lancafler,  Norfolk,  Kent,  and  Surry ;  the  lords  Percy, '^=^^"'1! '^'^• 
Wake,  Ingham,  and  Rofs.     The  earl  of  Lancafter  was 
declared  chief  of  this  council,  and  guardian  of  the  young 
king's  perfon,  v/ho  was  little  more  than  fourteen  yeaj^s  of 
age.     But  notwithftanding  this  appointment  of  a  regency, 
the  king  and  all  his  authority  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
queen  and  Mortimer  (3).    The  fame  parliament  reverfed 
the  attainders  which  had  been  pafled  fome  years  before 
againft  the  late  earl   of  Lancafter  and  his  adherents  (4), 
confifcated  the  eflates  of  the  Spenfers  and  their  creatures; 
granted  the  fum  of  20,oool.  to  the  queen  to  pay  her  debts, 
and  alTigned  her  a  jointure    of  20,oool.  a-year ;  an  im- 
menfe  fum  in  thofe  times.     The  queen  and  her  favourite 
appropriated  to  themfelves  the    far  greateCl:  part  of  the 
prodigrous  treafures  and  eftates  of  the  Spenfers,  and  were 
very  foon  as  much  and  as  univerfally  hated  as  their  for- 
mer proprietors. 

As  the  citizens  of  London  had  contributed  fo  much  to  The  cUi- 
bring  about  the  late  revolution,  they  were  rewarded  with  ^^"^^  "^ 
a  pardon  of  all  the  afits  of  violence  which  tjiey  had  com-  pafdoncd. 
mitted,,  and  with  a  new  charter  containing   many  ample 
privileg'es  (5).     A    peace  was    concluded   with    France, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Guienne,  which  had  been 
made  an  engine  to  ruin  the  late  unhappy  king  (6). 

It  is  highly  probable,  that   the  internal  tranquillity  of  invafion  or 
the  new  government  would  not  have  been  of  long  conti-  England  by 
nuar^ce,  if  the  attention  of  all  parties  had  not  been  en-  ^  ^  ^°^^' 
gaged  by  a  threatened  invafion  from  a  foreign  enemy. 
Though  the  truce  between  England  and  Scotland  was  not 
yet  expired,  Robert  Bruce,  thinking  it  diflblved  by  the 
depofition  of  the  king  with  whom    it   had  been  made, 
and  looking   upon    this  as  a   favourable  opportunity   of 
making  fuch  an  impreffion  upon  England  as  would  pro- 
cure him  an  honourable  peace,  raifed  an  army,  and  pre- 
pared for  an  invafion  (7). 

The  Englifli  adminiflration,  after  attempting  in  vain  Expedition 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation,  likewife  prepared  for '''E'^^*'^ 

(3)  Heming.  t.  2.  p.  470.     Leland's  Colk6laD.  vol.  a.  p.  4j6. 

(4)  Rymer,  vol.4,  p.  2,58,2,59.  (5)Rym.  Feed.  torn.  4. 
|].  245.  257,258.                                 (5)Rymer,  >'oi.  4.  p.  464 — 266.  280, 

{'/)  rroi.Tart,  1,  1.  c.  i€.  '  ■ 

war. 
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A.D.  13^7.  war,  and  raifed  a  gallant  army  of  fixty,  fome  fay  one 
'  v~~^  hundred  thoufand  men,  at  the  head  of  which  appeared 
the  young  king,  full  of  martial  ardour.  The  march  of 
this  army  v/as  retarded  feme  time  at  York,  by  an  unfor- 
tunate quarrel  which  happened  there  between  the  Englifh 
archers  and  the  foreign  troops  under  John  de  Flainault,  in 
which  fcvcral  pcrfons  were  flain  on  both  fides  (8),  This 
quarrel  being  at  lafl  compofed,  the  army  marched  north- 
ward loth  July,  and  arriving  at  Durham  on  the  13th, 
received  intelligence  that  an  army  of  Scots  had  paflTed  the 
Tyne,  and  committed  dreadful  ravages  all  over  thecountrv, 
Edward  having  rell:ed  and  refreilicd  his  army  at  Durham  a 
few  days,  fet  out,  Julv  18,  in  quefl  of  thofe  deftroyers. 
But  though  he  fornetimes  difcovcred  where  they  v/ere, 
by  the  fmoke  of  burning  villages,  and  other  marks  of 
defolation,  he  could  not  overtake,  cr  bring  them  to  an 
engagement.  The  Scotch  army,  commanded  by  the 
two  illuftrious  chiefs,  Tiandolf  earl  of  Murray  ^nd  lord 
James  Douglas,  conhiled  of  about  twenty  thoufand  men, 
unincumbered  v.'ith  baggage,  and  ail  mounted,  four 
thoufand  of  them  on  good  horfes,  the  reft  on  little  gal^ 
loways,  which  enabled  them  to  elude  the  purfuit  of  a 
much  more  powerful  enemy  (9). 
Et^v.arcleR-  Edward,  after  fnending  fome  days  in  this  fruitlefs 
^nda^r'"  chace,  marched  northward,  paiTed  the  Tyne,  and  ported 
t^ght  the  bis  army  in  the  route  by  which  he  expecEled  the  Scots 
Scots.  would    return   into    their   own  country  (10).      But   after 

fpending  a  week  in  this  pofition,  in  great  want  oi  provi- 
sions, without  hearing  any  thing  of  the  enemy,  he  re- 
paffed  the  river.  He  was  now  fo  much  at  a  iofs  for  in- 
telligence, that  he  promifed  a  penfion  of  lool.  a-year  to 
him  who  fhould  bring  the  fii-ft  account  of  the  ftuation  of 
the  Scotch  army  (11).  The  hopes  of  this  reward  fent 
many  adventurers  in  fearchof  the  Scots  ;  and  one  Thonias 
Rokefl^y  having  difcovered  them,  brought  intelligence 
tliat  they  were  encamped,  at  no  great  dillance,  on  the 
fouth  banks  of  the  river  Were.  Edv/ard  marched  in  great 
hajle  towards  the  enemy,  determined  to  give  them  battle 
that  very  day  ;  but,  on  his  arrival,  found,  to  his  inex- 
nreffible  vexation,  that  they  had  chofen  their  ground   fo 

(S)  Id.  ibid.  c.  17.      Leland  Colka.  v.  2.  p.  475.     V-  allTng.  v.  1^7. 
Knyghtdn,  loi.  '^.^51. 

if)  Froirravt„i.  i.,c.  tR.  (ic)   Id.  ibid.  c.  19. 

<'!i]  J<;:pev,  v<j1,  4.  p.   HZ,     FroifTart,  !.  4.  c.  i  9. 
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'Avell,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  attack  them.  Impatient  A.  D.  13^7- 
;  for  an  engagement,  he  Tent  a  challenge  to  the  Scotch  '"""'■''  ' 
i  commanders  to  march  out  and  decide  the  quarrel  in  a 
fair  open  field.  The  fiery  Douglas  would  perhaps  have 
fallen  into  this  fnare,  if  he  had  not  been  reftrained  by  the 
cooler  counfels  of  his  colleague  Randolph,  who  replied, 
that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  defires  of  an  enemy  (12). 

The  Scots,  not  thinking  themfelves  perfe6lly  fafe    in  Dougk'? 
their  prefent  fituation,  marched  in  great  filence,  in  the  attempts^ 
'  night-time,  fome  miles  farther  up    tlie  river,  and  took  ^jv-'-ra'"^ 
poffeiTion  of  a  more  advantageous  camp  ;  and  ihe  Englifk 
army  following  them  the  next  day,  encamped  on  the  op- 
pofite  bank  (13).     While  the  two  armies  lay  here  facing    . 
one  another,  the  lord  Douglas  formed- the  bold  defign  of 
furprifing  the  king  of  England  in  the  midft  of  his  army. 
With  this  view,  having  by  fome  means  got  the  word,  he 
entered  the  Englifli  camp  about  midnight,  Aug^uft  4,  at^ 
tended  by  tv/o  hundred  of  his  mod:  daring  followers,  and 
^ advanced  near  the  royal  tent  without  difcovery;  but  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  feizing  his  prey,  the  alarm  being  ,    . 
,  given,  and  fome  of  the  king's  guards  making  a  defperate 
j  refinance,  he  efcaped  in  the  dark  to   a  place  of  fafety ; 

I  and  Douglas,  having  killed  about  tliree  hundred  of  the 
enemy,  returned  to  his  friends  with  little  lofs(i4).     The 

\  Scots,  after  this  difappointment,  refoivcd  on  a  retreat, 
which  they  cffc6lcd  on  Auguil:  6.  By  decamping  fjentiv 
in  the  night,  and  marching  with  great  expedition,  they 
got  the  ftart  of  the  Engiifn  army  fo  far,  that  it  was 
thought  in  vain  to  purfue  tiiem(i5).  Edward,  greatlv 
mortified  at  the  efcape  of  his  enemies,  marched  firfl:  to 

II  Durham,    and    then   to  York,   where    the   array  fepa- 
I  rated  (16). 

ji      The  young  monarch  breathed  nothing  but  war  and  re-  Peace  be- 
I  venge  againft   the   Scots-,  but  the  queen  and  Mortirher 'wetn 
I  had  other   defigns   in  view.     They  imagfined  it  would  be  ^-"g^^"'^ 
I  a  great  advantage  and  fecunty  to  themfelves   to  have  a  land 
I  peace  with  Scotland,  and  obtain  the  friendfiiip,    and,    in 
I  cafe  of  need,  the  affulance,  of  its  king.     On  the  other 
I  hand,  Pvobert  Bruce,  being  almofl:  worn  out  with    infir- 
j  mities,  was  earnellly  defirous  of   leaving  his  iiifant  fon 

(12)  FroilTart,  !.  i.  c.  19.  (13^  Id.  ibiri. 

(14)  Kiiye;liton,  n.  zc,e,i.     rroiiTart,  I.4.C.  19. 

(15)  Fi-uiiraii,  I,  1.  c.  19.  lift)  Fro'ffarlj  l.  i.  c.  23. 
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A.  D,  ijaS.  at  peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  efpccially  with  England. 
'■""''■"^^""^  CommiiTionej-s  from   both    powers  met  at  Newcaille  in 
November,  and  fettled  tli6   articles  of  a   treaty  of  peace 
between  England  and   Scotland  (i  7).     By  one  article  of 
this  famous  treaty,  the  king  of  England   renounced,   for 
himfclf,  and  his  fuccelTors^  all   clairr^  to  any  fupcriority 
over  the  kings  or  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  agreed   to 
deliver   up    all   evidences  of   fuch    fupcriority  (18).     Bv 
another  article,  a  marriage  was  concluded  between  David 
prince  of  Scotland  and  the  princefs  Jane,  Edward's  eldefl: 
fifter.     In  confideration  of  thefe  great  advantages,  Bruce 
agreed  to   pay  to  England   the  fum   of  30,000  marks ; 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  divided  between  the  queen  and 
Mortimer.     Though   this  treaty   was  exceedingly  unpo- 
pular In  England,  and  greatly  increafed  the  public  hatred 
againfl  the  well-known   authors  of  it ;  yet  they  had  ftill 
influence  enough  to  get   it  confirmed  by  parliament  in 
April  A.  D.  132,8  (19;, 
Royal  mar-      Though  Edward  v/as  not  yet  fixteen  years  of  age,  his 
riages.        marriage  with  Philippa,  daughter  of  William  III.  count  of 
Hainault  and  Holland,  was  folemni7,ed  at  York,  January 
24,  with  great  pomp  fio).     In  confequence  of  an  article 
of  the  peace  with  Scotland,  the  queen-mother  of  England 
conduQ:ed  to  Berwick  her  daughter  the  princefs  Jane,  who 
was  there  married,  July  17,  to  the    prince  of  Scotland. 
With  the   princefs  were  delivered  up,  and  carried  into 
Scotland,  piany  of  the  jewels,  charters,  and  other  things, 
which  had   been  taken  from  thence  by   Edward  I  (21). 
Thus  ended  that   long  and  bloody  war  between  the  two 
Britifh  kingdoms,  which  involved  them  both  in  very  great 
calamities,  and  gave  birth  to  that  national  animofity  which 
laid  a  foundation  for  many  future  wars. 
Tonfede-  The  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  fome  of  the  chief  nobility 

racv  againft  g^^^l,y{[  Mortimer  v/ere  now  become  fo  great,  that  they 
declined  attending  feveral  parliaments  which  were  called 
this  year,  at  Northampton,  York,  and  Salifburv.  At 
the  laH:  of  thefe  parliaments,  which  was  held  in  Oftober, 
?^.-Iortimer  a^^s  created  earl  of  March,  which  fervcd  equal- 
ly to  increafe  his  infolence  and  the  anirnofity  of  his  enes- 

f!7)Rymcr,  t.^.  p.  318.  335— 33S. 
(iP)  Rymer.  t.  4.  p.  33S — 410. 
(19)  A.  Murimuth.  p.  72,     Ypodvp;.  Neuft.  p.  510. 
(loj  Knvcjhton,  col.  25  5i.     Heming.  p.  269.     Waliing;   p.  izf*. 
(i!  )Knyehton,  co].  2553.     Foidun.  1.    ij.   c.   14,     Cirte,  vol.  i.   p. 
297.  from  AnpaJ.  ad  nan.  1377. 
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■ipies.     The  earls  of  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  Lancaftcr,  \yith  •^•D- 1328. 
other  difcontented  barons,  meeting  at  London  in  Decern-  *^ — T""*^ 
ber,  entered  into  a   confederacy  to  call  Mortimer  to  an        "^ 
account,  for  the  murder  of  the   late  king,  for  depriving 
the  council   of  regency  of  all   authority,  for   embezzling 
the  .public   treafure,    for    the  difhonourable  peace  with 
Scotland,  and  feveral  other  crimes  (22). 

Both  parties  now  began  to  raife  forces  and  prepare  for  a.D.  1315. 
war  ;  the  barons  trufting  to  their  own  power  and  the  po-^  Civii  bro.l?, 
pularity  of  their  caufe,  and  Mortimer  depending  on  the 
perfon  and  authority  of  the  king,  which  were  in  his  pof- 
fefTion.  But  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Norfolk,  being  princes 
of  little  courage  or  capacity,  began  to  dread  the  confe- 
cjuences  of  carrying  things  to  extremity,  and,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  fome  prelates,  made  their  peace  with  the 
court.  This  obliged  the  earl  of  Lancafler  foon  after  to 
fubmit  to  an  accommodation,  by  which  all  difputes  were 
referred  to  a  parliament,  to  be  called  for  compofmg  thefe 
differences,  and  reforming  the  government  ^'23).  But 
other  matters  intervening,  prevented  the  meeting  of  this 
healing  and  reforming  parliament. 

Charles  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  having  died  fome  time  Edward's 
ago  without  male  llRie,  was  fucceeded  by  his  coufm  Phi-  voyage  to 
lip  de  Valois,  who  had  fumm.oncd  Edward  to  come  over  ^' ^'^°^^- 
and  performhishomagefor  hisFrenchdominions(24).  This 
fummons  was  very  unwelcome  on  feveral  accounts.  It  ill 
agreed  with  the  high  fpirit  of  Edward  to  go  throus^h  the  hu- 
miliating ceremony  of  doing  homage ;  hut  it  ftill  wor^c 
agreed  with  his  ambitious  defigns  of  claiming  the  crown 
of  France,  to  give  fuch  a  formal  recognition  of  Philip's 
right  to  that  crown.  However,  as  he  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  aflerting  his  claim,  rlor  could  obtain  any  further 
delay,  he  refolved  to  comply  with  the  fummons,  making 
a  protcftation  before  his  own  council,  that  what  he  did 
was  by  conftraint,  and  fliculd  not  be  confidered  as  a  re- 
nunciation of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France.  Havinsc 
taken  this  precaution,  he  failed  from  Dover  on  Friday, 
May  26,  did  homage  to  the  king  of  France  at  Amiens, 
and  returned  to  Dover  on  Whitfunday,  June  11  {t^}. 
In  this  iliort  vifit  Edward  was  fo  charmed  with  the  fplcn- 
dour  of  the  court  of  France,  the  beauty  and  richneis  of 

(ia)  J.  Barnt't  Hift.  Ed.  III.  p.  31. 

<Z3)  knyghton,  p.  1554.  (24)  Rymer,  t.  4.  p.  3S1 , 

5,^5)  Rymer,  t.  4.  p.  3$$,  3S7.  390. 
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A.D,  133c,  the  country,  that  he  became  more  refolved  than    ever  to 
*— '-,r-*-~"  afl'ert  his  fatal  claim  to  that  kingdom. 
Eariof  Though  a  Teeming  reconcihation  had  lately  taken  place 

Kent,  the     between  the  carl  of  Kent  and  Mortimer,  it  was  far  from 
king's  un-    ^gjj^j^  fincere.     A  report  prevailed  at  this  time  all  over 

cie,  cor-        -^       r"       t     /      ■  r-    1  1  *  J  ••II-  11 

ritmsied  and  i^f^g'land  franea  and  propagated,  as  ]t  is  believed,  by 
executefi.  Mortimer  and  his  agents,  for  the  mofi  pernicious  pur- 
poftsj,  that  Edward  II.  was  flill  alive,  and  confined  in 
Corfe  caftle.  This  report  was  induflrioudy  fent  to  the 
ears  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  and  the  truth  of  it  confirmed  by 
fir  James  Devcrnel  the  governor  of  Corfe  caflle,  who, 
though  he  would  not  admit  the  earl  to  fee  the  king  his 
t)rother,  promifcd  to  deliver  him  a  letter.  The  unwary 
Kent  fell  into  the  fnare,  v/rote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  in 
which  he  promifed  to  exert  all  his  power,  in  conjunttion 
with  his  other  friends,  to  fet  him  at  liberty,  and  rellore 
him  to  the  throne.  This  letter  he  gave  to  the  perfidious 
governor,  who  immediately  fent  it  to  Mortimer,  by 
whom  he  had  been  employed.  As  foon  as  the  queen  and 
her  wicked  paramour  had  got  this  letter  into  their  hands, 
they  procured  a  parliament  to  be  called,  to  meet  at  Win- 
chederon  March  11  (26).  Parliaments  at  this  time  con- 
fided rather  of  the  chiefs  of  a  fa0;ion  than  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  a  free  people,  few  attending  them  but  the  par- 
tifans  of  the  cjueen  and  her  favourite.  The  intended 
viflrim.,  the  earl  of  Kent,  was  in  a  very  earnefi:  manner 
invited  to  this  meeting  bv  the  king,  or  rather  by  thofe 
whoabufedhis  name  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  arrived  at  Win- 
chefter  he  was  arrefted.  On  the  1 6th  of  March  he  was 
condemned  by  parliament  of  high  treafon,  on  the  abfurd 
accufation.  of  defigning  to  raife  a  dead  man  to  the  throne; 
and  on  the  19th  of  the  fame  m_onth  this  iniquitous  fen- 
tence  was  executed  (27).  While  this  fcene  of  iniquity  was 
aiEling,  the  young  king  was  engaged  in  a  fucceffion  of 
amufements,  which  lei^t  him  no  leifure  for  reflection  till 
it  was  too  late. 
Bir'haf  tkt  Not  long  after  this  branch  was  thus  cruelly  cut  off  from 
:^'ack  j,]^g  royal  famih',  another   fprung  up -in   its  room  ;  the 

''"'^"^'        voung  queen  being  delivered    at    Woodftoke^  J^ne  15^ 

(z6y  Concil.  M.  Brit.  p.  iij. 

(ay)  [jtlano  Col,  vol.  %    p.  477.    Walfing,  p.  jie,    Knygbton,  p.  25  j2, 
Kerning,  p.  17!.     P..  dt  AvtiburVj  p.  8. 
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of  a  fon,  who  was  afterwards  fo  well  known  to  the  world,  A.  D.  1330, 

and  to  pofterity,  by  the  name  o{  t^e  Black  Prince  (28).        ^'"'~v ' 

Nor  did   Mortimer  triumph  much   longer  in  his   fuc-  ^4oTtim-^ 
cefsful    vitlanies.     The  king,  being    now   near  eighteen '^P'""^"'''^- 
years  of  age,  and  feeing  himfelf  a  father,  refbived  to  take 
the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  eman- 
cipate himfelf  from  the  tutelage  of  the  queen-mother  and 
her  minion,  whom  he  had  many    reafons  both  to    hate 
and  fear.     He    was  encouraged    in  this  defign  by  many 
noblemen  who  hated  Mortimer  ;  and  a  plan  was   laid  for 
feixing  him  at  the  next  parliament,  which    was  to  meet 
fifteen  days  after  Michaelmas,  at  Nottingham  (29).     But 
it  was  not  fo  eafy  to  execute  this  defign,  Mortimer,  both 
from  a    principle  of  vanity,  and  v/ith  a  view  to  fafety, 
being  continually  attended  with  a  great  retinue  of  armed 
knights.   On  his  arrival  at  Nottingham  with  queen  Ifabel, 
they    took  pofleflion  of  the  caftle  of  that  place,  with  a 
guard  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  knights ;  and  the  queen 
had  the  keys  of  the  caflle  every  night  delivered  to  her, 
which  ilie  put  under  her  pillow.     The   king,  at  his  co- 
ming, was  admitted  into  the  caftle,  but  only  with  a  few  at- 
tendants, the  reft  of  his  retinue  being  lodged  in  the  town. 
In  this  fituation  of  things,  it  was  impoiTible  to  accompliOt 
the  defign  without  the  afTiftance  of  fir  V/illiam    Eland, 
the    governor  ;  who,    entering    heartily  into   the  king's 
meafures,  fliewed  to  the  lord  Montacute,  and  the  other 
noblemen  intru/led  with  the  execution,  a  fubterraneous 
paffage  into  the  caftle,  by  which  they  entered  early  in  the 
jj  morning  O(9:ober  19  ;  and   being  joined  by  the  king  and 
■  his  attendants  within,  they  feized  Mortimer  in  an  apart- 
i  ment  adjoining  to  the  queen's  (30).     This  princefs-  moil 
i  earneftly  entreated  her  fweet  fon  (as   flie  called  the  king) 
ji!  to  have  pity  on   the  lovely  Mortimer.  ^But  her  entreaties 
1;  were   not   regarded,  and    he    was   fent,  under   a    firong 
'guard,  to  the  tower  of  London.     At  tlie  fame  time  two  of 
jii  Mortimer's  fons,    v/ith  feveral   of  his  confidents,   were 
b  taken,  and  fent  to  the  fame  place  131).     The  fame  day  a 
ji  proclamation  was  ifllied,  to  acqini>!t  ail  his  fubjefls,  that 
li  the  king  had  taken  the  adminirLration  of  tlie  government 
into  his  own  hands  ;  and  a  navv  parliainent  was  fummoned 

(2.8)  WalHng.  p.  130.  h.r/.  Kr;yrh-on,  p.  ;;;53, 

(30)  Knyghton,  p.  1556'.     Arcfb-irv,   ?>,■:;,  __  \ 

!  '(j:.0  Knyghton,  p.  %^^C. 
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A.  D.  1330.  to  meet  at  Weftminfter,  November  26,  for  the  trial  of 
^'""^^''"■""^  the  prifoners  (32). 

Mortimer        Before  this  affembly  Mortimer  was  acciifcd  of  murder^ 
«n)ndemneil  ing  the  late   king,  occafioning  the  death    of  the  earl  of 
and  cxtcu-   Kent,  ufurping  the  government    from  the  council  of  re- 
gency, embez.zling  the  public  treafuresj  and  many  other 
crimes  ;  of  all  which  he  was  efleemed  by  his  peers  fo  no- 
toriourty  guilty^  that  he  was  condemned,  without  exa- 
mining any  witneflTes,  to  the  death  of  a  traitor  (33).    This 
fentence  was  executed  29th  November,  at  a  place  called 
tke  Elms,  near  Tyburn  ;  and  his  body  fxiffered  to  hang 
two  days  upon  the  gibbet  (34). 
Charafter         Thus  perifhed,  by  a  violent  and  ignominious   deathj 
ofMorti-     the  profligate^  infolent,  ambitious  Mortimer ;  who,  but 
mtr.  jj    fp^  years  before,  Was  almoft  adored  by  the  deluded 

people  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  but  now  jufllv  ab- 
horred as  the  murderer  of  his  king.  Like  ail  the  royal 
favourites  of  thofe  times,  who  refembled  one  another  as 
much  in  their  chara<£!:ers  as  in  their  fates^  he  v/as  infati- 
ably  covetous  and  infuFferably  vain  ;■  and  made  fuch  an 
oftentatious  difplay  of  his  ill-gotten  power  and_v/ealth| 
that  one  of  his  own  fons  eafled  him  the  King  of  Folly  (35); 
A  few  of  his  moft  guilty  accomplices  were  foon  a:fter  con- 
demned and  executed  (36). 
Treatment  The  queen-mother,  though  treated  v/ith  greater  leni- 
of  the  ty^  (ji(j   not   efcape  cenfure.     She  was  deprived  of  her 

mothei-        treafures,  and  enormous  jointure,  and  confined  to  live  at 
her  houfe  at  Rifmgs,    on  a  penfion  of  three  thoufand 
marks  a  year  (37). 
^  p  Though  Edward  v/as  only  a  few  days  more  thirl  eigh- 

teen years  of  age  when  he  took  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands,  his  fubje£ts  foon  received  very  fenfi- 
b!e  advantages  from  his  adminitoation,  He  exerted  his 
authority  with  great  fpirit,  in  fubduing  and  bringing  to 
juftice  the  numerous  gangs  of  robbers  which  infefted  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  w^ere  too  often  protefted  by 
the  great  barons.  He  took  care  to  have  juftice  flriftly 
and  impartially  adminiflered  ;  and  gave  new  life  and  vi- 

(32)  Rymer,,  vol.  4.  p.  452,  41:3.  (33)  Knyghton,  p.  2556. 

(34)  Knyehton,  p.  2559.     M'a.lGng'.  p.  13c. 
(3^)  Knyghtcn,  p.  at;i;8.  (36]  Lcland.  Col.  t.  t.  p.  476. 

(37}Knyghi.oa,  p.  z^c^,. 
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'ffour  to  all  parts  of  the  conftitution  (38).     Happy  had  it  •\-  ©-133'' 
been  for  his  own   kingdom,  as  well'  as   for  the  neigbour-        "^      ^ 
ing  nations,  if  he  had  always  employed  his  great  talents 
in  thefe  beneficent  arts  of  peace.     Bur  it  Toon  appeared 
that   he  was  deeply  tainted  with   ambition;  the   vice  of 
great  minds,  and  the  fource  of  infinite  mifchiefs. 

Scotland  about  this  time  fuftained   an  irreparable  lofs  a.  D.  1332, 
hv  the  deaths  of  three    of  the  greatefl   men  that  ever  l^^ith  or 
fought  her  battles.     Thefe  were,  the  king  Robert  Bruce,  ^^^^^^^°^"} 
jthe'^lcrd   James  Douglas,  who  had   been  killed  in   Spain,  of  iworav  ' 
iand   Randolph  earl  of  Moray,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  antUord 
i  who  died  this  year,  July  20  (39.)     He  was  fucceeded  m  ^""*'^^- 
I  the  regency  by  Donald  earl  of  Marr  (40). 

I      By  one  article  of  the  late  peace  with  England,  it  was  Claims  of 
ftipulated,    that  fome  Englifli   noblemen  iTiould   be  re-  ^'^"?''i^  ba- 
llored  to  their  eftates  in  Scotland.     The  execution  of  this  ^^"' '" 
article  was  delayed  from  time  to  time,  for  reafons  which 
are  not  certainly  known,  by  the  king  of  Scots  and  the 
regent.      Several   juit    and    v/arm    remonflrances   were 
,  made  on   this  rubje6t   by  the  court  of  England  ;  which 
•  produced  nothing  but  excufes  from  that  of  Scotland  (41  J. 

The  Englifh  noblemen,  feeing  no  end  of  thefe  delays,  Eihvard 
formed  a  defign   to  attempt   a  revolution  in  Scotland,  in  Balioi  anJ 
favour  of  the  Baliol  family,  as  the  mofi:  efieSual  way  to  I'j'j'^baTO?- 
:  get  poffefiion  of  their  eftates  in  that  kingdom.     With  this  mvade 
view  the  lord  Edward  Baliol,  who  was  living  as  a  private  Scotland 
man  on  his  eftates  in  France,  was  invited    into  England, 
with  promifes  of  alTiftance  in  profecuting  his  claim  to  the 
i  crown  of  Scotland,  which  his   father  had  fometime  worn. 
Edward,  who  wanted  neither  courage  nor  ambition,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  north  of 
England,  with   forty  knights  in  his   company,    he  was       ' 
!  joined  by  the  earls  of  Athoieand  Angus,  the  lords  Beau- 
!  mont,    Wake,  Waren,  and   feveral  other  barons,    who 
I  raifed  a  body  of  2500  men,  well   armed  (42).     This  was 
j  too  fmail  a  force  to  inake  an  attempt  upon    the  fouth  of 
!  Scotland,  where  the  people  were  ufed  to  arms,  and  con- 
i  tinually  upon  their  guard.     They   therefore  embarked  at     ' 
\  Ravenfpur,    and    failing  up  the  frith  of  Forth,  landing 
j  at  Kinghorn  Auguft  6,  difperfing,  with    much  eafe  and 

I        (38)  Cotton's  Abridg.  (39)  Fordnn,  1.  i  3.  c.  i  4.  19.21. 

{40)  Id.  ibid.  c.  i2.  (41  ;  Rymcr,  vol.  4.  p.  461.  471,  472.  51S. 

i        (4'2,)  Walfing,  p.  1  31.     Heiairg:  p.  173.     Knyght.  cul.  z^do. 

I  '         great 
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A.  D.  1332.  ^reat    flau2;hter,  a  crowd  of  country  people,    who  ha^( 

^— — N '  affemblcd  hailiiy  to  oppofe  their  landing  (43). 

EiiccciTes  of  This  firH:  fuccefs  was  followed  by  others  ftill  greater  r 
BalioUnd  and  more  furprifing-.  The  earl  of  Marr,  with  the  aiTiil-. 
i-iig^i'^.  ^j^^,g  Q^  j.j^g  noblemen  in  thofe  parts,  colledled  in  a  few 
days  an  army,  as  it  is  faid,  of  40,000  men.  But  all  the 
proceedings  of  this  confufed  rabble  were  rafli  and  tumul- 
tuary. Depending  on  their  numbers,  they  kept  no  guard, 
and  were  furprifed  in  their  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ern,  not  far  from  Perth,  in  the  night  between  the 
nth  and  12th  of  Auguft,  and  routed  with  great  iiaugh- 
ter.  Next  morning,  a  great  number  of  fugitives  rally- 
ing, and  afhamed  of  what  had  happened,  returned  to  the 
charge,  but  with  fuch  palTionate  precipitation,  that  they 
were  again  thrown  into  confufion,  and  put  to  flight.  In 
thefe  two  actions  the  Scotch,  befides  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  private  men,  loft  the  earls  of  Marr,  Carrick,  and 
Montieth,  with  feveral  other  lords,  and  many  gentlemen, 
which  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  fuch  conlternation, 
that  it  was  thought  proper  to  fend  their  young  king  and 
queen  into  France  for  their  fafety.  Balio!  purfuing  this 
favourable  gale  of  good  fortune,  took  poffelTion  of  Perth 
without  refiftance,  and  on  the  27th  September  he  was 
crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone  (44). 
Edward  Though  the  king  of  England  had  taken   no  part   pub- 

marches  licly  in  thefe  tranfafitions,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
infn  the  were  not  undertaken  by  his  fubjects  without  his  knowledge 
"^^^"^  and  confent.     It  is  at  lealt  certain,  that  he  granted   Baliol 

a  fafe-conduft  for  his  coming  into  England  ;  a  prefump- 
tive  proof  that  he  did  not  difapprovc  of  his  defign.  But 
however  this  may  be,  Edward  was  holding  a  parliament 
at  Weftminffcer  when  he  received  the  ncv/s  of  this  fur- 
prifing revolution  in  Scotland,  and  v/as  advifed  by  that 
affembly  to  march  immediately  with  a  good  army  into 
the  north,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  act  as  occafion 
fnould  require  (45). 

(A3)  M.Wefl:.  Contin.     Knyghtcn,  p.  ^^6o.     R.  dc  AvcfLury,  p.  ajs 
Kerning,  p.  2,72.     Ford.  I.  13- c.  zi.  -i 

(44)11.  de  Avelbviry,  p.  ^l,  23.    licming.  p.  ayz,  i;^,  274.    Knygh-^ 
ton,  f.  1559.     Fordun,   1.    13.^0.   zz,   13,   14,  15.      B'.^chanaa,   lib.  $, 
Waling,  p.  132. 

f45)  Rymcr.    t.  4.  p.  533,  534.    540.  - 

While 
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While  Edward  v.^as  on  his  march  into  the  north,  Eaiiol  ■'^- D-  '332- 
executed  letters  patent  at  R.osbura;h,  dated  November  2", ''■""~^'~~^ 
mbjecting  the  crown  and  Kingdom  or  bcotland  to  the  ig^^-g  the 
crown  of  England,  engaging  to  deliver  the  town  of  Ber- kingdom  of 
wick  to  Edv/ard,  and  to  marry  his  fifter  the  princefs  Jarte,  Scotland  to 
if  her  marriage  with  his  rival  David  Bruce  could  be  dif-  "§  ^'^  • 
folved  (46). 

Not  long  aft^r  this,  Baliol,  obferving  the  country  in  a  Baliol  ex- 
flate  of  feeming  tranquillity,  difrniiled  his  troops,  and  re-  p^iied, 
tired  to  Annan  with  a  flcnder  retinue  to  keep  his  Chriil- 
mas ;  but  here  he  was  attacked  in  the  night  by  fir  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  young  Randolph  earl  of  Moray,  and  fir 
Simon  Frafer,  To  fuddenly,  that  with  great  difficulty  he 
got  on  horfeback,  without  a  faddle,  and  efcaped  to  Car- 
•liile  almofl  naked,  leaving  his  brother  Henry  dead  behind 
him,  and  all  his  baggage  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Thus  did  Baliol  lofe  his  crown  by  a  change  of  fortune 
more  fadden  and  furprifing  than  tliat  by  v/hich  he  had 
gained  it  (47). 

Edward  was  in  York  when  he  heard  of  this  fecond  re-  a.  D.  1333. 
volution  in  Scotland,  and  confulted  his  parliament,  which  -^^^  -^^i^ 
met  in  that  city  January  5,  whether  he  Ihould  content ''°"j|;^^^!'^|[ 
himfelf  with  the  fuperiority,  or  attempt  to  obtain  the  fo- ^^'^ 
vereignty  of  that  kingdom.     But  the  parliament, 'for  rea- 
fons  which  are  not  certainly  knov/n,  did   not  think  fit  to 
give  him  any  advice  on  that  im.portant  queftion  (46). 

The  Scots,  not  contented  with  having  expelled  Baliol,  The  Scots 
renewed    their  plundering   incurfions    into  the    north  cf '"^^-'^^^S" 
England;  which  greatly  incenfed   Edward   againft  tbem,^^^'^' 
and  made  him  haften  his  preparations  for  the^e-eilablifli- 
ment  of  Baliol  (49).     He  called   a  parliament  to  meet  at 
York,  in  the  beginning  of  March;  Vv^hich  being  eoual'y 
incenfed  againft  the  Scots  for  their  depredations,  no  longer 
obfcrved  their  former  filence,   but  advifed  Edward  to 'at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  Berwick  and  the  reduSion  of  Scot- 
Jand,  prornifmgjto  alTift  him  with  all  their  power  (50^'. 

Edward  was  not  flow  in  following  an  advice   fo  agree- F.dwaxd  be- 
able  to  his  inclinations.     He  appointed  the  rendezvous  of»'^§"Sci-- 
his  army  to  be  at  Newcaftle,  May  2,  from  whence  he  '''^''* 

'(45)  Id.  ibid.  p.  536,  537,  538,  539. 

(47)  Walfing.  p.  131.     Knyghtoii,  p.  25(^1.     Fordtin,  1.  1 3.  c.  25, 
(Ij-S)  Cotton's  Abrid^.  p.  14, 

(49)  Rymer,  t.  4.  p.  551,  555..     Kerning,  p.  274, 
(c;o)  Walfii-.g.  p.  133.      Knyghton,  col.  25^2,. 
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A.  D.  1 333.  marched,  and  invcfted  Berwick  on  all  fides.  The  place 
was  provided  with  a  numerous  garrifon,  and  made  a  brave 
defence ;  but  the  fiege  was  pufhed  with  fo  much  vigour, 
that  it  was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  July  16,  and  agreed  to 
liirrender  on  Tuefday  the  20th,  at  fun-rifmg,  if  not  re- 
lieved before  that  time  ;  and  fir  W.  Keith,  governor  of 
the  town,  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  regent  of  Scotland,  and 
folicit  relief  (51). 
Battle  of  Lord  Archibald  Douglas,  regent  of  Scotland  for  king 

Htilidon      David  Bruce,  had  colle(^ed  a  numerous  army,  with  which 
hf".  had  invaded  England,  in  hopes  of  drawing  Edward 
from  the  fiege  of  Berwick  to  the  prote6Lion  ot  his  own 
country.     But  the  importunities  of  fir  \V.  Keith  prevail- 
ed upon  him  to  change  his  plan  of  operations,  and  march 
directly  towards  Berwick  for  its  relief.     The  Scots  army, 
came  in  fight  of  that  place,  Monday  July  19,  about  noon,j 
and  found  the  Englifh  armv  drawn  up  on  Hallidon  hillj 
about  a  mile  north-weft  of  the  town,  ready   to  receivf 
them.     The  Scotch  were  grievoufly  galled  by  the  Englii 
archers  in  mounting  the  hill,  which  made  them  rufh  o^ 
to  the  attack  with  much  precipitation.     Their  firft  fhoct 
was  violent ;  but  being  bravely  fuftained  by  the  Englinil 
and  the  regent  being  killed,  they  inftantly  fell  into  confuj 
fion,  and  fled  on  all  hands,  and  were  purfued  feveral  mil< 
bv  Edward,  at  the  head  of  the  Englifh   cavalry,  and  bjj 
the  Irilli  under  lord  Darcy,  with  a  moft  dreadful  carnage 
Befides  a  prodigious  number  of  private  men,  the  greatef 
part  of  the  nobility,  who  adhered  to  the  family  of  Brucel 
were  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners  in  this  battle.     Thif 
glorious  victory  was  obtained  with  very  little  lofs,  and  wal 
followed  by  the  furrender  of  the  town  and  caftle  of  Berl 
wick,  according  to  the  capitulation  (52). 
Baliol  ve-         Edward,  fatisfied  with  the  fuccefs  of  this  campaign,  lei 
ftored.         g  body  of  26,000  men  with  Baliol  to  reduce  Scotland  ur 
der  his  authority  ;  and  difmiffmg  the  reft  of  his  army,  re 
turned  into  England  (53).     So  many  of  the  heads  of  th| 
Brucean  party  had  fallen  in  the  late  battle,  that  Baliol  me 
with  no  further  oppofition,  and  held  a  parliam.entat  Pert} 
foon  after  Michaelmas,  in  perfed  tranquillity.     At  thi| 

(5  I )  Rymer,  t.  4.  p.  564.  568. 

(5z)  Heming.  p.  2,75, 176,  177,     Knyghton,  p.  1559.     Otterborne, 
ftij.     Buchanan,  !.  9.     Fordun,  1.  1 3.  c.  z7,  i8.     Rjmcr,  vol.  4.  p.  568 
(53)  Kayghton,  p.  2560.     Wtliing.  p.  131. 
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parliament  Baliol's  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  re-  ^-  D.  1333, 
cognized,  the  iuperiority  of  England  acknowledged,  all  — ~v~— -' 
the  laws  which  had  been  made  in  the  reigns  of  Robert 
Bruce  and  his  fon  David  repealed,  the  noblemen  who  had 
adhered  to  that  family  were  profcribed,  and  their  ellates 
bertowed  chiefly  on  theEnglifli  noblemen  who  had  contri- 
buted mofl  to  this  revolution  (54).  Thus  was  Baliol  once 
more  reflored  to  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

But  this  unhappy  prince  ftifl  wanted  the  firmefl:  fupport  a.  D.  i  334. 
of  a  throne,  the  alieflions  of  his  fubjeSts  ;  and  a  tranfac- Ctflio"* 
tion  which  foon  after  happened,  rendered  him  the  obj>e£l  g^j^^j  ^^ 
of  their  fovcreign  contempt  and  hatred.     He  attended  the  Edward, 
king  of  England  at  Newcaftle,  June  12,  and  did  homage 
in  perfon  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  June  18  ;  and  made 
an  entire  ceffion  of  the  fhires  of  Edinburgh,  Roxburgh, 
Selkirk,    Dumfries,    Peebles,    Haddington,  and  Linlith- 
gow, with  all  their  towns  and  caftles,  to  be  for  ever  unit- 
ed to  the  crown,  and  incorporated  with  the  kingdom,  of 
England  (55). 

This  too  liberal  conceflion  furnifhed  the  friends  of  theunpopula- 
family  of  Bruce  with  a  popular  topic  of  declamation  a-rjtyofBa- j 
gainft  this  fhadow  of  a  king;  who  not  only  degraded  the''^'' 
honour  of  his  crown,  but  difmembered  its  mofl:  valuable 
provinces,  and  was  no  better  than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  England.     Even  fome  of  Baliol's  friendsVerc 
difgufled  at  this  lail  tranfafibion  ;  and  his  whole  party  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  their  difputes  about  dividing  the  fpoils  of 
their  ruined  enemies  (56). 

Thefe  circumftances  encouraged  the  chiefs  of  the  Bru- Attempt  t« 
cean  party  to  confult  together,  in  order  to  take  advantage  "P*-'^  ^^^- 
of  the  discontents  of  the  people  and  the  dlvifions  of  their  '°  ' 
enemies.     They  fcnt  ambaffadors  to  the  king  of  France, 
who  had  fo  kindly  entertained  their  young  and  unfortunate 
kingand  queen,  to  folicit  airiflance  for  their  reftoration  (57). 
Sir  Andrew  Morav  of  Bothwell,  v/ho  had  been  regent  of 
Scotland  for  king  David   Bruce,   collefting  an  army,  re- 
duced the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  obedience  of  his  maf- 
ter,  and  obliged  Raliol  to  retire  to  Berwick.    On  this  nevv'-  a 

turn  of  affairs,  the  earls  of  Athoie,  Dunbar,  and  feveral 

(t  j'  Barnes  H)[t.  ed.  3.  p.  8a.     Rymer,  voi.  4.  p.  575. 
(;;)  Id.  ibid.  p.  614 — 618. 

(56)  Le'and'sCoUect.  vol.  2.  p.  554.     Ford.l.  13.^.  a,% 
(57)FroiiT*rt,  I.  i.  c.  35. 
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A.  D.  1 334.  other  barons,  deferted  him,  and  embraced  the  more  po- 
**"~~v — -^  pular  party  of  his  rival. 

Edward  When  Edward  received  intelligence  cf  thefe  commo- 

fupports  Ba- tions  in   Scotland,  he  was  holding  a  parliament,  which 

J'°i-  met  at  Weftminfter  September  19  ;  and  having  obtained 

a  fifteenth  from  the  barons  and  knights  of  fliires,  and  a 

tenth  from  the  citizens  and  burgeffes,  to  enable  him  to  pro- 

fecute  the  war  with  Scotland,  he  fpent  the  winter   in  the 

north  of  England,    and    at   Roxburgh,  in   the  fouth  of 

Scotland,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  enter  upon  action  in 

the  fpring  (58).     In  the  mean  time,  he   furniflied  Baliol 

with  a  body  of  troops,  which  enabled   him  to  maintain 

his  ground,  and  keep  up  the  war  during  the  winter. 

A.D.  1335.      Edward's  warlike  operations  againft  Scotland  were  fuf- 

Edward  andpgj^jg^  £qj.  fome  time,  by  the  arrival  of  ambafladors  from 

Baliol  in-       '^1        1  ■  r-r^  •  /        \  Ti  1       r- 

vadeScut-   ^'"'^  kmg  ot  Jb  rance,  to  negotiate  a  peace  (59).     but  thele 
land.  negotiations  proving  abortive,  he  entered  Scotland  on  Ju- 

ly 1 1,  by  wav  of  Carlille,  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful 
army,  while  Baliol  advanced  from  Berwick  with  another 
at  the  fame  time  (60).  The  two  kings  with  their  armies 
joined  at  Perth,  v/irhout  having  met  with  any  confidera- 
ble  oppofition.  The  remainder  of  this  year  was  fpent  in 
undecifive  but  pernicious  plunderings  and  fkirmiilies,  and 
in  fhort  truces  that  were  ill  obferved  (61). 
A.  D.  jt335.  Hoflilities  were  fufpended  for  fome  months,  by  a 
Invafions  of  truce  procured  by  the  agents  of  the  pope  and  king  of 
Scotliind.  pj-ancc  (62) ;  during  which  a  congrefs  was  held  at  New- 
cafrle  for  negotiating  a  peace,  but  without  efFefit  (63). 
The  truce  expiring  May  9,  Edward  fent  an  army  into 
Scotland  under  the  command  of  Henry  earl  of  Lancafter, 
and  foon  after  followed  in  perfon  f  64^.  The  Brucean 
Scots  not  having  received  the  promifed  fuccours  from 
France,  and  being  quite  unable  to  meet  their  enemies  in 
the  field,  retired  to  their  woods  and  mountains,  leaving 
all  the  level  and  open  country  a  defencelefs  prey.  Ed- 
ward greatly  incenfed  at  thefe  repeated  revolts,  marched 
through  Athole  to  Invernefs,  marking  his  way  with  de- 
^    folation  ;  and  returning  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  fea- 

(;8)  Knyghton,  col.  2.565.     Rymer,  vol.  4.  p.  57,8 — 534. 

(59)  Knyght.  col.  zc,66.  (60)  Rymer,  vol.  4.  p.  637.  640. 

(61 )  lb.  ibid.  p.  674,  675.  (62.)  Id.  ibid.  p.  575,  6-j6.  5Si. 

(63  )  Id.  ibid.  p.  677.  (585.  690. 

{64)  Rymer,  vol.4,  p.  6$e,,     Heming.  p,  278. 
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coaft,  he  burnt  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  arrived  again  A.D.  issd'. 
at  Perth  about  the  end  of  Augulr,  having  fubdued  every  '='— v— — ' 
thing  but  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  (65).  Leaving 
his  brother  prince  John,  and  part  of  his  army,  with 
Bahol  at  Perth,  he  hafrened  to  meet  his  parhament  at 
Nottingham,  September  23.  Here  he  received  the  m.e- 
Jancholy  ijiews  of  the  death  of  his  brother  prin&e  John  at 
Perth,  and  of  fome  hofiile  enterprifes  of  the  Scots  {66). 
Having  obtained  a  fupply  from  his  parhament  at  Not-i, 
tinghain,  he  flew  back  to  Scotland,  and  arrived  at  Perth 
in  the  beginning  of  November.  But  fir  Andrev/  Moray, 
the  Brucean  regent,  immediatelv  retired  from  the  fiege 
of  Stirling  caflie  to  his  fafrnefles  with  his  followers ;  and 
Edward,  after  carrying  defolation  into  fome  other  parts 
of  that  wretched  country,  left  it,  and  returned  to  London 
about  Chrillmas  (67). 

It  had  been  no  fecret  for  fome  time^pa/l,  that  the  king  Edward 
of  France,  dreading  the  martial   and  ambitious  fpirit  of  ^''-1°^^^':  ^^ 
Edward,  had  refolved  to  give  a  very  powerful  aitifcance \\^^  t^xlx^ 
to  the  party  of  David  Bruce  in  Scotland,  to  enable  them  crown  of 
to  protraiSl  the  war  ;  and  that  he  was  making  great  pre-  France, 
parations  for  that  purpofe.     But  Edward  determined  to 
prevent   him  ;    and,  inftead   of  waiting   for  him  on   the 
defolated  plains  of  Scotland,  to  carry  the  war    into  the 
fertile  provinces  of  France,  and  boldly  afiert   his    claim 
to  that  crown.      As  this  fatal  claim   was  the  fouvce  of 
long     and    bloody    wars     between     the     two     powerful 
kingdoms  of  England    and    France,    it    will    be   proper 
to  explain,    in  a   few  words,    the  foundation   on   which 
it  was  built. 

It  would  be  quite  inconfiilent  with  the  ftudied  brevity  Founduiion 
of  this  work,  to  enter  upon  a  laborious  enquiry  into  theef  Edward'e 
origin  and  true  meaning  of  the  Salic  law,  and  the  rule  £)f  <"- ami  to  tis 

o  o  ^  -^  _  crown  pt 

lucceffion  to  the  crown  of  France.  It  is  fufficient  to  ob-  France 
ferve,  that  though  the  French  monarchy  had  already  ex- 
ided  nine  hundred  years,  no  female  had  ever  filled  that 
throne  ;  and  that  the  daughters  of  feveral  ancient  kings 
of  France  (who  died  without  male  iffue)  had  been  regu- 
larly excluded  from  the  fucceiTion,  by  virtue  of  fome 
efliablifhed  law  or  cuftom.     It  was   alfo  in  virtue  of  this 

(55)  Lelani's  Colle£t.  vol.  %.  p.  555,  ^^(J.        Kerning,  p.  278,  zyo, 
Knyghton,  Cfil,  2c;58. 

(66)  Walfiag.  p.  !24,     Knyghtcni  cot  %i,<'A.  (<5';)  Id,  ibid. 
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^•^•M37-Iaw  or  cuftom,  that  the  two  immediate  predccefTors  of 
Philip  de  Valois,  the  prefent  king  of  France,  as  well  as 
Philip  himfelf,  had  fucceeded  to  the  crown  ;  as  v/ill  ap- 
pear from  the  following  fhort  detail  of  their  fuccefibrs. 
Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  at  his  death,  left  three 
fons,  Lewis  Hutin,  Philip  the  Long,  and  Charles  the 
Fair,  and  one  daughter,  Ifabel,  queen  to  Edv/ard  II.  and 
mother  to  Edward  III.  kings  of  England.  Lewis  Hutin 
iucceeded  his  father,  and  after  a  fhort  reign  died,  leav- 
ing one  dau2:hter,  Joanna,  and  his  queen  pregnant,  who 
was  detivered  of  a  fon  who  lived  only  four  days  ;  upon 
which  Phihp  the  Long  fucceeded  peaceably  to  the  crown, 
Xo  the  cxclufion  of  his  eldefl;  brother's  daughter,  the 
princefs  Joanna.  Philip  the  Long  having  reigned  only  a 
few  years,  died  alfo  without  male  ifiue  ;  but  left  four 
daughters,  Jane,  Margaret,  Ifabel,  and  Blanch  ;  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Charles  the  Fair,  to  the  ex-r 
clufionof  all  his  daughters.  Charles  the  Fair,  the  youngr  1 
eft  of  the  three  fons  of  Philip  the  Fair,  died  February  i, 
A.  D.  1328,  leaving  one  daughter,  Maria,  and  his  queen 
with  child.  Here  this  famous  controverfv  began,  con- 
cerning the  right  to  tne  regency  till  the  queen  was  deli- 
vered, and  to  the  fiJcceiTion,  if  flie  was  delivered  of  2 
daughter.  The  claimants  were,  Philip  de  Valois, 
fon  of  Charles  de  Valpis,  who  was  brother  to  Phi- 
lip the  Fair,  and  Edward  III,  king  of  England,  fon 
of  Ifabel  daughter  of  the  fame  Philip  the  Fair.  This 
rreat  caufe  was  debated  before  an  afiembly  of  the 
ftates  of  France,  the  only  competent  judges. 
For  Philip  it  was  pleaded,  that  the  rnale  iffue  of  Philip 
the  Fair  being  extinfl,  and  all  females,  and  their  de- 
fcendants,  being  by  the  laws  and  cuil:cms  of  France  ex-  , 
eluded,  he  had  a  clear  and  undoubted  right  to  the  re-'i 
gency,  as  being  the  next  male  heir,  the  fon  of  Charles] 
de  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair.  For  Edward  itl 
was  argued,  that  being  fon  of  Ifabelj  daughter  of  Philip| 
the  Fair,  he  was  nearer  in  blood  to  the  three  hd  kinoy 
of  France,  being  their  fifter's  fon,  than  Philip,  who  was 
only  their  uncle's  fon  ;  and  that  though  his  mother  Ifabel 
was  by  the  laws  of  France  excluded  on  account  of  her 
fex,  yet  he,  not  being  liable  to  the  fame  objeclion,  ought 
to  fucceed.  From  this  ftate  of  the  cafe  it  appears,  that 
the  precife  point  in  queftion  between  thefe  two  princes 
was  this,  whether,  by  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  France, 
not  only  females,  but  alfo  their  defcendants,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  fuccelTioi}  to  that  crown  ?  Both  allowed 

that 
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that  females  were  excluded;  otherwife  neither  of  them  A.  D.  1337. 
could  have  any  right,  as  there  were  daughters  of  all  the  ^— — v— — ^ 
three  laft  kings  of  France  then  living.  But  they  differ- 
ed widely  as  to  the  exclufion  of  the  male  defcendants  of 
thefe  excluded  females.  The  advocates  for  Edward 
maintained,  that  the  fole  reafon  of  the  law  or  cuftom 
excluding  females  from  the  crown  was  on  account  of  the 
imbecility  of  their  fex,  and  fuppofed  incapacity  for  reign- 
ing ;  but  this  reafon  not  militating  againft  their  male  de- 
fcendants, they  ought  not  to  be  excluded.  Thofe  who 
pleaded  the  caufe  of  Philip,  affirmed,  that  females,  hav- 
ing no  right  to  the  fucceffion  themfclves,  could  convey 
no  right  to  their  defcendants ;  and  that  the  reafon  of  the 
law  or  cuftom  of  excluding  females  from  the  fucceffion 
was,  not  only  to  prevent  the  weaker  fex  from  wearing 
the  crown,  but  alfo  to  prevent  foreign  princes,  their  de- 
fcendants, ftrangers  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  France, 
from  afcending  that  throne.  They  added  further.  That 
the  exclufion  of  the  defcendants  of  females,  as  well  as 
females  themfelves,  was  fo  well  known,  that  two  princes, 
one  defcended  from  the  daughter  of  Lewis  Hutin,  and 
the  other  from  one  of  the  daughters  of  Philip  the  Long, 
who  had  both  a  better  title  than  Edward,  if  there  was 
any  ftrength  in  his  plea,  made  no  claim.  Influenced  by 
thefe  arguments,  and  perhaps  a  little  fvvayed  by  their 
affection  to  a  prince  of  their  own  country,  the  ftates  of 
France  gave  a  decifion  in  favour  of  Philip  de  Valois ; 
who  immediately  aflumed  the  regency  ;  and  the  queen 
being  delivered  of  a  daughter,  he  afcended  the  throne 
without  any  further  oppofition  (68). 

Though  Edward,  naturally  ambitious,  was  no  doubt  Rea'on  of 
much  difpleafcd  at  this  decifion  ;  yet  he  found  it  neceflary  Kdv/ard's 
to  do  homage  to  Philip  for  his  French  dominions,  and  ^1 '"'  '"^ 
perform  feveral  other  afits  expreffive  of  his  acknowledg- 
ing him  as  a  lawful  king  of  France.  It  is  even  probable, 
that  he  never  would  have  profecuted  his  claim,  unlefs  in- 
vited by  fome  very  favourable  opportunity,  if  many  oc- 
cafions  of  quarrel  had  not  arifen  between  him  and  Philip, 
efpecially  about  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  Philip  not  only 
afforded  an  afylum  to  the  young  king  and  queen  of  Scot- 
land, when  obliged  to  ahandon  their  country,  but  alfo 
encouraged  their  partifans,  fending  them  fmall  fupplies 

{<J8)  Specileg.  torn.  3.  p.  87.      Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  B.  L,  torn.  lo. 
r.  435»  Sec, 
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A.D.  1 737.  of  men  and  money,  and  was  now  making'  great  prepara- 
''— -^-'— -' tions  to  give  them  a  very  powerful  aid.    Edward,  great-  ^ 
ly.  incenfed  at  this  and  other  injuries,  refolved  to  revive 
his  cjaim  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  carry  the  war  into 
that  country. 
j-,:|,..„.j  He  was  much  confirmed   and  encouraged   in  this  refo- 

prompted  lution  by' Robert  d'Anois  (a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of 
bv  R.jf-iut  Prance,  and  king  Philip's  brother-in-law),  who  had  lately 
^.•^,'"^'"  taken  Shelter  in  the  court  of  England,  where  he  met 
with  a  very  kind  reception  {6g).  This  Robert  had  many 
years,  befere  rriaintained  a  law-fuit  for  the  county  of  Ar- 
tois,  v/hich  was  adjudged  to  his  rival  by  a  definitive  fen- 
tenee  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  1309.  Though  Robert  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  this  fentence,  he  always  confiderecl 
It  as  oppreffive  and  urjufl.  But  v>'hen  Philip  de  Valois, 
his  brother-in-law,  mounted  the  throne  of  France,  he 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  getting  this  fentence  reverfed  ; 
iand.prefuming,  perhaps  too  much,  en  the  favour  of  his 
prince,  to  whom  he  was  fo  nearly  allied,  he  was  unhap- 
pily privy  to  the  forging  certain  deeds  for  flrength- 
cning  his  title  to  the  difputed  territory  (^70).  The 
forgery  v/as  dclefited  ;  a  fentence  of  banifhment  and 
confifcation  v/as  proriounced  againft  Robert  ;  who  re- 
tired, firfc  into  Brabant,  and  afterv/ards  into  Eng- 
land, inflamed  with  the  mofl  violent  and  impla- 
cable rage  againft  Philip,  who  had  behaved,  as  he 
thought,  with  unbecoming  feyenty  on  this  occafi- 
on.  To  gratify  at  once  his  refentment  againfl:  Phi- 
lip, and  to  recover  the  elates  and  honours  v/hich  he 
had  loil",  this  i(lunrious  exikir  laboured  earneftly  to  per- 
faade  Edward  of  the  validity  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  of  the  pra8.icability  of  making  good  that 
title  (71).  Thcfe  perfuafions  were  too  asrreeable  not  to 
be  fuccefsful;  and  about  the  beginning  of  this  year,  he 
came  to  a  fnial  refolution  to  attempt  the  acquifition  of 
the  crown  of  France,  which  he  believed  to  be  his  right. 
f,\,...,r,\\.  Edw.:rJ,  well  knowing  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprife  ' 

r,r.'p:u;i<:o' m'h  whicfi   hc  was   engaging,  and   that  without   powerful 
.■ ..  ■  V  Adi.g  ,^j|if,g  ^,jT   the  continent,  ftrong  fleets   and  arinies,  and   a, 
'''  '■        mighty  mafs  of  treafure,  he  could  expe6l   no  fiiecefs  irj 

(69)  Rymer,  t.  4.  p.  747.     Froiffart,  1,  t.c.  t^. 

(70)  FroiiTart,  1.  i .  c.  a6.  p.  3  r . 
471)  Froiluvi,  I.  I.e.  19.  ;>,  ^6. 
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it,  laboured   to  procure  all  there  with   much  diligence.  A.  D.  1337. 

By  his   ambafTadors,  he  concluded  treaties  with  the  em-  ^-— ~\ ' 

peror  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  the  dukes  ot  Brabant  and  Guil- 
der?, the  archbifliop  of  Coio<2;ne,  the  marquis  of  Juliers, 
the  counts  of  Hainault  and  Namur,  the  lords  Tauque- 
p,ont,  Bacquen,  and  fome  others ;  who,  for  certain  fub- 
•fidies,  engaged  to  alTift  him  with  their  forces  in  his 
defigns  againfi  France  (']2).  The  earl  of  Flandei's  would 
have  been  a  mofi:  ufeful  ally  to  Edward  on  this  occafion, 
pn  account  of  the  pov/cr  and  v/ealth  oi  his  ruhje(Sl:s,  and 
the  fituation  of  his  country  ;  and  he  courted  his  alliance 
by  t-he  mofl  tempting  offers.  But  that  prince  was  fteady 
and  warni  in  his  attacliment  to  Phihp.  This  obliged  the 
king  of  England  to  cultivate  the  iriendfliip  of  a  faQious 
demagogue  of  that  counlrv,  one  James  d'Arteville,  a 
brew:er  in  Ghent,  who  v/as  a!"  tlie  head  of  a  very  power- 
ful party,  againft  the  carl,  aiicl  really  poiTeffed  more  au- 
thority in  the  rich  cities  c;f  Flanders  than  their  lawful 
prince.  By  the  influence  of  this  man,  thcfe  cities  v/ere 
brought  to  favour  the  defigns  of  Edward,  and  to  invite 
him  to  land  his  army  in  their  terrilcries.  This  v/hole 
year  was  fpent  in  forming  thefe  alliances,  and  m.aking 
ether  preparations  for  this  grand  expedition  (73). 

Though  Edward  had  obtained  a 'confiderable  aid  from  a.D.  t73'S. 
a  parliament  which  met  laft  year  about  Michaelmas,  he  Edward  col- 
foon  found  that  this  would  not  be  fiifficient  to  enable  him  ''^'^■'  ™''"-7 

r    in     7   -  •    I         1    ■         r  •  >i-  tor  his  r;>:pc- 

to  ruihl  his  engagements  v/ith  his  foreign  aihes,  and  dition. 
make  the  other  neceflary  preparations  for  the  invanon  of 
France.  FIc  called  another  parliament,  therefore,  to 
meet  at  Vv^eflminfter  February  3  ;  and  Ids  defigns  againft 
France  were  at  this  time  fo  popular,  that  iic:  obtained 
from  the  prelates,  barons,  and  knights  of  (hires,  one  half 
of  their  v/ool  of  this  year  (74) ;  a  very  valuable  and  ex- 
traordinary grant !  Befides  this,  he  levied  money  by 
many  other  methods.  He  feizcd  all  the  tin  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonfhire  ;— took  pofieiTion  of  the  lands  of  all  pri- 
ories ahen  ; — the  money.  Jewels,  and  valuable  efle£is  of 
the  Lombard  merchants,  the  great  dealers  in  money  of 
thefe  times.  He  demanded  certain  quantities  of  bread- 
corn,    pats,    and    bacon,    from  each    county,    borrowed 

(ya).  Rymer,  vol.  4.  p.  7r;2,' — 777,  -5-:c.     FmiP'art,  I.  i  ■  c.  29.  33.  36". 
(73)  rroilT^rt,  1.  i„  c.  30.  (74)  Rynicr,  vol.  5.  p.  3. 

their 
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A.  D.  !73?-  their  filver-plate  from  many  abbies,  as  well  as  great  Turns 

''— "~v~~^  of  money,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  pawned  his  very 

crown  for  5^,000  ilorins  (75).     Such  mighty  efforts  were 

necefiary  to  fet  this  great  machine  in  motion ! 

,  Having  at  length  got   all  things  in   readinefs,  and  ap- 

embarkf  for  pointed  his  eldeft   Ton  Ed\.^^^rd  guardian  of  the  kingdom, 

France.        he  failed  from  the  port   ofOrweii,  in   Suffolk,  July   16, 

with  a  era'iant  fleet  and  army  (76). 
Finds  hi';  At  his  arrival  cn  the  continent,  he  was   far  from  find- 

ftHi?  back-  incr  his  allies  fo  ready  and  willing  to  enter  upon  aclion  as 
■siiijd,  }jg    expe£t"ed,  prcfcr.nng  him  with    difficulties,  fcruples, 

and  excufes,  inlfcad  of  troops.  This  obliged  him  to 
fpend  this  whoh:-  year  in  n.soliations.  To  remove  the 
fcruples  of  the  Fleniini^s  about  fia:hting  againff  their  liege 
lord  the  kinir  of  France,  healfumed,  after  much  hefita- 
tiop,  the  dangerous  title  of  khig  of  France  {']']),  That  he 
might  have  a  pretence  for  commanding  the  German  prin- 
ces, he  obtained  from  the  emperor,  in  an  intervicAv  he 
had  with  that  prince  September  2,  the  title  of^  vicar  of 
ike  empire  {f^).  To  fome  of  his  allies  he  granted  ad- 
vantages in  trxde,  to  others  honours,  and  to  all  large 
fums  of  money  ;  which  fo  exhaulled  his  treafures,  that 
he  afked  and  obtained  frefh  fupplies  from  a  parliament 
•which  was  held  this  year  in  his  abfence(79).  At  length, 
with  much  difficulty  and  great  expence,  he  brought  ail 
his  allies  to  agre^  to  rendezvous  with  their  troops  next 
year  by  July  8,  in  order  to  begin  the  war  by  the  fiege  of 
Cambray.  That  Edward  might  be  near  at  hand  to  keep 
his  allies  fteady,  and  quicken  their  preparations,  he  fpent 
the  winter  at  Antwerp. 
^  Y)  i^-r  Sut  after  all  his  labours  and  expences,  Edward  found 
Edward  in-  his  allies  ffill  dilatory  and  irrefolute,  and  infatiable  in  their 
vades  demands    for    monev  ;  which  obliged  him,  not  o^ily  to 

firetch  his  credit  to  the  utmoil  in  borrowing,  but  alfo  to 
pawn  his  queen's  jewels  (80).  It  was  about  the  middle 
of  September  before  he  could  bi-ing  his  army  into  the 
field  ;  and  when  he  approached   the  confines  of  France, 

f're)  Rymer,  vnl,  <; .  p.  3.  48,  49,  50,  ^i.  60.  loi.     W.tlfing.  j>.  146. 
"K.nyphr"n,  p.  2570,  ■.■■5;)i. 

(76)  Rymer,   \o\    c,.  p   64,  6^.     Walfing.  p.  13^. 
{77)  Rymtr,  vni.  5.  p.  66.     R.  de  Avtfomy,  p.  51 — 54. 
»'7P)  Knvj-htor.,  p.  i5  7i.  ^79)  Knyglilon,  p.  257  r . 

{'lio)  Ryiner,  -voi,  5.  p.  bj.  5! .  1 1  o.  j  i  8.  i  ii>. 
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the  counts  ofNamur  and  Hainault  refufed  to  march  any  ^■'^-  '33'?- 
further,  and  retired   with   tix  ,   .rorces  (81 ).     After  this  ^'"'^^^"'"^ 
defe£lion,  Edward  had  iliil  an  army  of  47,000  men  with 
which  he  ravaged  the  countries  of  Carnbrefis  and   Ver- 
-mandois(82). 

Phihp,  who  had  fufficient  warning  of  this  fcrmidable  King  Phi- 
invafion,  had  nOt  been  indolent  in  preparing  for  his  own  '"r"'  ri'^f^- 
defence.  He  had  formed  alliances  with  the  kings  of'^'^"""^' 
Bohemia  and  Navarre,  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  Lorraine, 
and  Auftria,  the  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  bifl^iop  of 
Liege,  the  counts  of  Deuxpont,  Vaudcmont,  Geneva, 
and  fome  others,  and  now  appeared  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  100,000  men.  The  two  armies  lay  fevcral  weeks 
within  a  few  leagues  of  one  another  ;  and  even  faced 
each  other  fcvcral  days  in  the  field  in  order  of  battle.  But 
Philip  keeping  on  the  defcnfive,  as  unwilling  to  hazard 
his  crown  and  kingdom  in  an  engagement  ;  and  Edward 
finding  no  opportunity  of  attacking  a  force  fo  much  fu- 
perior  to  advantage,  both  armies  retired  into  winter- 
quarters  without  having  come  to  a61ion(83J.  Thus 
ended  this  Brfl:  cam.paign,  in  which  Edward  reaped  no 
real  advantage  from  all  the  immenfe  Turns  of  money  which 
he  had  expended,  and  a  prodigious  debt  of  300,000  L 
which  he  had  contra6;ed  ('84) :  a  circumftance  which 
would  have  difccuraged  a  prince  of  lefs  refolution  from 
proceeding  any  further  in  fo  ruinous  an  undertaking. 

Among  other    engagements    into   which    Edward   hsd^.B.  1340. 
entered  with  his  allies,  this  was  one. — Not  to  leave  the     /'""''', 

•111  I     1        T>         1  •  returns  to 

contment  till  the  war  was  ended,  but  tnis  engagement  lingland. 
he  now  found  it  impofuble  to  perform,  his  prefence  being 
indifpenfably  neceflary  in  England  to  procure  fupplics  for 
carrying  on  the  war.  Elavlng  therefore  left  his  queen, 
and  infant  Ton  Lionel,  afterwards  duke  of  Clarence,  with 
four  earls,  at  Antwerp,  as  hoflages  for  his  return  with- 
in a  week  after  Midfummer,  he  fet  out  for  England,  and 
landed  at  Harwich  February  21  ^85). 

Though  the    people    of  England,    dazzled  with    the  V'arlia- 
profpeft  of  conquering  France,  had    lately  made   racr:  '^■'-'^^ 

(Si)  Frr.ifTart,  1.  i.e.  39. 

^8i)  Heming.  p.  305,  306.     Knyghton,  col.  %%-lX. 
(83)  FroilTart,  1.  i.e.  41,41,43.     Heming.  p.  307 — 312.     Wallir.g. 
p.  I4S-  {84)  Cot.  Abruig.  p.  17. 

(85)  Rymc-r,  yo!.  5.  p.  140,  141 .  171. 
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A.  D,  1 34c.  liberal  and  frtqucnt  grants  in  parliament  than  on  any 
''~-~\r-'-~-'  former  occafion,  feeing  no  end  of  new  demands,  they 
began  to  be  a  little  more  backward.  At  a  parliament 
which  had  been  held  in  Odober  laft  year,  the  knights 
of  fiiires  refufed  to  agree  to  an  aid  propofed  by  the  ba- 
rons, till  they  had  conftilted  their  conflituents  ;  and  time 
was  allowed  them  to  the  2Cth  January  tliis  year  for  that 
piirpofe.  V/hen  they  met  in  January,  they  agreed  to 
the  aid,  but  clogged  it  with  very  hard  conditions  (86). 
On  the  king's  arrival,  a  nev/  parliament  was  fummoned 
to  meet  March  29,  betore  v/hich  he  laid  a  very  affefit- 
ing  reprefentation  of  liis  necelllties.  He  told  them,  that, 
wirhout  a  very  large  fupply,  all  his  defigns  would  be 
ruined,  and  himfelr  difhionoureu  ;  that  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  BrufieJs,  and  to  ilay  there  till  all  the  debts 
v\/-hich  he  had  contracted  abroad  were  paid.  The  parlia- 
ment, moved  with  this  reprefentation,  granted  him  the 
ninth  fneaf,  fieece,  and  lam.b,  of  all  their  lands  for,  two 
years  ;  and  the  citizens  and  burgeiTes  granted  a  ninth  of 
their  moveables,  according  to  their  real  value  ;  befides 
a  very  great  addition  to  the  cuiloms  on  wool,  wool-felJs, 
leather,  and  other  goods.  In  ccnfideration  of  this  am- 
ple fupply,  the  king  remitted  fome  old  debts,  and  relin- 
quifhed  the  ieudal  aid  for  knighting  his  eldell  fon  and 
marrying  his  eideit  dzughtcr  fS^J.  Some  time  after 
the  clergy  granted  a  tenth  of  their  revenues  for  three 
years.  For  a  prefent  fupply  of  money,  the  king  bor- 
rowed great  fums  from  merchants  and  others,  particu- 
larly twenty  thoufand  marks  from  the  city  of  London  ((S8}. 
?.dv/ard  Edward  having  collefited  as  much  money  as  he  could  in 

obtainsa  England,  began  to  think  of  returning  to  the  continent, 
viaory  at  gareeabl?  to  his  engagements,  and  in  order  to  bring  his " 
army  into  the  field.  But  before  he  embarked,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  a  French  fleet  of  400  fail  was 
waitina;  near  Siuvs  to  intercept  him  (89).  To  prevent 
this,  he  collcfted  p  ileet  of  260  flout  fliips,  in  which  he 
failed  from  Ohveli,  June  22,  towards  the  coafl:  of  Flan- 
ders. A.bout  ten  in  the  morning  on  Midfummer-day, 
the  two  fleets  engaged  on  the  harbour  of  Siuys,  M'here  a 
mofl;  obfllnate  and   bloody    bnttle  was   fought.     But    the 

(P6)  Knvplii'->n,  p.  1571.      Cotton.  Abri(ig.  p.  i''. 

(S;)  Knvo'nton,  j<.  ■ic,j6.  (S8)  Htmiilg.  p.  318,  3T9. 

/Su)  Avclbury,  p.  8c.     Fvoiilart,  1.  i.  c.  :,  i .       Rymer,  vol.  c;.  p.  19?. 
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Englifh  fleet  having  gained  the  \vind  of  the  enemy,  and  a.  D.  1340. 
their  archers  and  other  troops,  animated  by  the  prefence  ^"^  v- — ' 
and  example  of  their  heroic  king,  fighting  with  irrefifti- 
ble  bravery,  they  at  length  obtained  a  moil  glorious  and 
comipletc  viftory.  Thirty  thouiand  French  were  killed 
in  the  action,  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  get  on  fhore  \ 
200  of  their  fhips  were  taken  ;  and  Edward,  with  his  vic- 
torious fleet,  entered  the  harbour  of  Sluys  next  day  in  tri- 
umph (90). 

■This  viftory  was  of  great  advantage  fo  Edward's  af- Fruits  of 
fairs  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  parliament  which  met  t^'sviaory. 
foon  after  at  Weftminflier  took  every-  polTible  method  to 
hafl:en  the  payment  of  the  great  fupplies  lately  granted, 
to  enable  the  king  to  purfue  his  good  fortune.  His  allies 
were  animated  with  fuch  uncommon  ardour  and  unani- 
mitv,  that  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  (as  he  wrote  to  his 
parliament)  he  faw  himTelf  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army 
of  100,000  men,  befides  a  body  of  40,000  Flemings  (91). 

Verv  high  expectations  were    entertained    from  thefe  m  fuccefs 
two  powerful  armies,  commanded  by  fo  brave  and  fortu-  of  Ed- 
nate  a  prince  as  Edward,  and   fo  wife  and   experienced  a  ^^.^^^^  * 
general  as  Robert  d'Artois.     But  the  event  was  not  agree- 
able to  thefe  expefibations.     The  Flemifh   army    formed 
the  fiege  of  St.  Omcr's  on  Julv  22,  but   being  compofed 
chiefly  of  mechanics    unufed   to   arms,  they  made    little 
progrefs  in  the  fiege  ;  and  on  the  firil  fally  of  the   garri- 
fon,  they  were  feized  with  a  panic,  and  entirely  difperfed, 
never  to  be  rallied  (92). 

Edward  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  about  c;.^^^^  ^f 
the  end  of  July  laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Tournay,  one  of  Tournaf. 
the  richeft  and  mofl:  populous  cities  of  Flanders,  zealoufly 
attached  to  the  French  interefl:.  Philip  having  received 
intelligence  of  this  defign,  had  put  14,000  of  his  bravefr 
troops,  under  fome  of  his  bell  officers,  into  Tournay, 
who,  v/ith  I  5,000  of  the  inhabitants  in  arms,  formed  a 
garrifon  which  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  befiegers  (93  j. 

(9o)Fvoi{Tart,  1.  i.  c.  51.     Avefnurv,  p.  54 — 59.     Knyghton,  p.  i^y/. 
\Valfing.  p.  14S.     Rymsr,  vol.  5.  p.  195. 
(91 )  Rymer,  vol.  5.  p.  197,    19S,  199. 
^9z)  Fi-oiiTart,  1.  I.  c.  63. 
(93)Froinart,  1.  i.e.  54.     Knyghton,  col.  1578. 
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A.  D.  1340.  The  king  of  France,  attended  bv  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
^^^"^"^^ —  Bohemia,  and  Navarre,  and  an  illuflrious  train  of  many 
challtWe  Other  princes,  with  a  very  powerful  army,  remained  at 
and  Phi^  fome  diftance  from  Tournay  in  great  tranquilhty.  When 
lip's  an-  i\-j.Q  two  armies  were  in  this  fituation,  Edward  fent  a  chal- 
^"'  lenge  to  his  enemy,  giving  him  only  the   name  of  Philip 

de  Valois,  propofing  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  fmgle 
combat,  or  with  one  hundred  men  on  each  fide,  or  by  a 
general  engagement.  To  this  challenge  Philip  returned 
a  difdainful  anfwer,  reproaching  Edward  with  the  viola- 
tion of  his  oath  of  homage,  and  rebellion  againfl  his  liege 
'  lord  f  94). 
Tournay  Edward,  defpairing  of  taking  Tournay  by  force,  turned 

reduced  to  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  in  hopes  of  reducing  it  by  fa- 
graatdir-  mine.  In  this  he  would  probably  have  fucceeded,  if  ma- 
^'"^'  ny    of  the  inhabitants   had  not  been  permitted  to  retire 

through  the  quarters  of  the  duke  of  Brabant.     At  length, 
however,  the  place  was  reduced  to  great  diflrefs  for  want 
of  provifions  ;  of  which  Philip   being   informed,    he  ad- 
vanced with  his  army  within  three    leagues,    in  hopes  of 
conveying  into  it  fome  relief.     When  fhe  two  armies  were 
To  near  each  other,  frequent   fkirmifhes   happened,    and 
a  general  engagement  was  daily  expected  (93). 
Truce  con-       When  things  wcre  in  this  critical   poflure,    a  powerful 
tiuded.        mediatrix  interpofed,  and  prevented   the  further  efFufion 
/  of  blood.     This  was  Jane   countefs  dowager  of  Hainault, 

mother-in-law  to  the  king  of  England,    and  fifler  to  the 
king  of  France  ;  who  prevailed  with  thefe  two  princes, 
to  agree  to  a  ceflation  of  hollilities  for  three  days,    and  to 
appoint  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  an  accommodation  in 
that  time.     The  plenipotentiaries  met  accordingly;    and 
on  thelafl:  day  of  the  ceffation,  September  25,  concluded 
a  truce,  which  was  to  continue  from  that  time  to  the  25th 
of  June  next  year.     By  this  truce,    in    which  the  Scots 
wcre  included,  if  they  pleafcd,  all  hoflilities  were  imme- 
diately to  ceafe,  and  everything  to  remain  in  its  prefent 
ftate  (96). 
Dlfadvan-         This  truce  was  highly  advantageous    and  agreeable    to 
tageous  to    the  king  of  France,  w!io  thereby  gained  all  his  ends  without 
Edward. 

(94)Rymer,  vol.   5.    p.   198,  '.99.      Heming,   p.    313 — ^zS.      R.  dg 
Avefbury,  p.  59 — 63. 

(95)  knyghton,  coi.  jf;78.  (95)  S.ymf.r,  t.  g.p.  ao; — no. 

r   K.jiyghton,  col.  a^yS.     P..  de  Aveftyry,  p.  65—70. 
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any  hazard.  It  was  no  lefs  pernicious  and  difphafing  to  A..  D.  1340. 
the  king  of  England,  who  v/as  thereby  deprived  of  aii  the  ^— — y— — ' 
fruits  of  all  his  toils  and  expenccs.  But  as  it  had  been  ne- 
gotiated by  his  chief  alhes,  to  whoirj  he  was  deepiv  in- 
debted, who  were  weary  of  the  war,  and  unwilling  to 
fightj  he  found  himfelf  under  a  neceluty  of  coiifenting  to 
it. 

One  defign  of  this  truce  was  to  afiord  time  to  negotiate  Ne^otiati- 
a  peace  ;  and  comminicners  from  both  kina:s  met  at  Ar-  o"^roi'  a 
ras,  and  treated  of  that  matter  in  prefence  of  the  pope's  P'"^'"^' 
legates,  who  a£ted  as   mediators.     But  though    Edward 
was  nowverv  moderate  in  his  demands,    infifting  only    on 
being  excufed  from  doinghomaga  for  his  French  domini- 
ons, Philip  would  make  no  concelllons,  and  even  refufed 
to  treat  till  Edvv^ard  had  laid  allde  the  title  and  arms    of 
king  of  France,    and  renounced    all    his  claims  to    that 
crown  ;  which  rendered  thefe  negotiations  for   peace    in- 
efievStual.      The   commiilioners  however  prolonged    tiic 
truce  to  the  25th  June  1342  (97). 

Though  one  parliament  laft  year  had  granted  very  li- 
beral fupplies,  and  another  had  made  feveral  wife  reg-u- 
lations  for  converting  them  into  money,  and  remittintc 
them  to  the  king,  thofeentruiled  wi^h  the  execution  had 
aflen  with  fo  little  diligence  or  tide! itv,  that  few  remit- 
tances had  been  made,  v/hich  was  one  great  cauie  of.  the 
b'ackwardnefs  of  the  allies,  and  the  mifcarriage  before 
Tournay.  As  foon  therefore  as  Edward  could  difeugage 
himfelf  after  the  ccnclufion  of  the  truce,  being  greatly- 
chagrined  at  his  debts  and  difappointments  abroad,  and 
at  the  negligence  of  his  fervants  at  home,  he  hailened 
with  great  fecrecy  towards  the  fea-coaft,  and  embarking, 
landed  November  30,  about  midnight,  at  the  Tower  of 
London,  which  he  found  quite  unguarded  ('98}. 

The  firft  florin  of  his  indignation  fell  upon  thofe  who  g^^-yj,,..^ 
had  the  cullody  of  that  fortrefs,  who  were  all  impriioned.  pmiihc-s 
He  then  fent  for  the  billion  of  Chicefter  lord    chancellor,  ™'^'*.-'  '"'"' 
and  the  bifliop  of  Litchfield  lord  treafurcr,    who   not  be- ^^.^^^fj*^' 
ing  able  to  exculpate  themi'^lves   to  his  fiitisfaclion,    were 
deprived   of    thefe     high     oinces     (99}.       Many    other 

(97)  Rymer,  t.  tf.  p.  241.  151 .  a66".      FroiFart,  !.  i .  e.  <?4. 
(9)5 )  Wulfing.  p.  155.  147.       Hu.a,:i.  )>    j--J,  ji'/.       RyiTicF,   t,  5.  p. 
a  1 6.     Anglia  Sa-i'a,  t.  I .  p.  2  0.  _  ^     , 
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A. D.  1 340.  great  ofBcers,  judges^  clerks  of  chancery,    &c.  of  which 
^"^^    V— ^-^  feme  were  clergymen,  were  apprehended  and  put  in  pri- 

foni'ioo}. 
Edward's  The  greatefl    dehnquent,  and  the  chief  objeft  of  the 

with^arch-    king's  refentment,  efcaped    his  hands.     This    vfas   John 
bifliop  Stratford  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,    who  had   aQied  as 

Stratford,     prime  minifler  in  England   in  the  king's  abfence.     This 
prelate  had  been  a  great  promoter  of  the  war  with  France, 
encouraging  the  king  to  undertake  it,    by  promifing  to 
furniili  him  with  conirant  fijpplies  of  money   (loi).      But 
being  gained  (as  it  is  fuppofedj  by  the  pope,  who  favour- 
ed Philip,  he  had   acted   in    a   manner  ver}^  inconfiflent 
with  his  promifes,  retarding  rather  than  forv/arding  the 
fupplies  (102). 
Prefump-         The  archbifiiop,  dreading  the  king's  difpleafure.    re- 
tronofthe    j-Jj-ed  to  Canterbury  ;  and  when  he  v/as  invited  to  court, 
1  .!cp,  j.g£^^gjj  {-Q  come.     At  the    fame  time  he   commenced  a 
mod  flaming  patriot,  and  zealous  defender  of  the  immu- 
nities of  the  church,    in    order  to    gain  the  people  and 
clergy  to  his  interefl.     In  this  fpirit  he  Avrote  one  letter  to 
the  king,  another  to  the  chancellor,    and   a  third  to   the 
council,    charging  them,  in    not  very  refpeclful  terms, 
with  violating   the  great   charter,  and  the  immunities  of 
the    church,    by   imprifoning     clerks  ;     and  threatening 
them  all,  except  the  king   and  royal  family,  v/ith  excom- 
munication, if  they  did  not  immediately  neleafe  the  im.- 
prifoned  clergymen.     In  the  fame  ilrain  he  wrote  to  all 
the  biiliops  of  his  province,  exhorting  and  commanding 
them  to    publifh  excommunications   againfl:  all  who  vio- 
lated the  charters,  and  the   immunities  of  the  church,  by 
imprifoning  or  doing  any  injuiy  to  clerks  (103I. 
A.D.  1341.       The  king  and  his  council,  perceiving  by  thefe  proceed- 
and^con-      '"§^  ^^  '■'^^'^  primate,  that    he   defsgned  to  raife  a  flame 
clufion  of     in    the  kingdom,    and  imitate  his    faSicus    predecelTor 
thisquar-     Bccket,  rcfolved  to  aO:  a2:ainJl  him   with   prudence  and 
'' '  firmnefs.     To  deprive  him  of  his  popularity,  a   manifefto 

was  publiflied  in  the  king's  name,  charging  the  archbiihop, 
with  treachery, — ingratitude, — giving  the  king  ill  advice, 

( 100)  Id.  ibid.     An2;lia  Sacra,  voi.  ! .  p,  ao,  2, 1 . 
(loi )  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

(102)  Rymer,  vol.  5.  p.  115.  136'.  2 'o.       Ang'.  -^ic.  vol.  i.  p.  24.  37. 

(103)  AngLa   Sacra,   vol.    i.    p..    ci— 42.       Vv'ajiing,   p.    150 — 154, 
Heming.  p.  331 — 344. 

—embezzling 
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— embezzling  his  revenues,-— and  feveral  other  crimes  ^■^' '^'*'' 
(104).  To  this  manifefto  the  archbifhop  piibHfhed  a  ^"^  '^""'^ 
moll  infolent  reply ;  calhng  it  a  fcandaious  libel,  telhng 
the  king,  in  plain  terms,  that  the  facerdotal  was  fupe- 
rior  to  the  regal  pov/er,  and  flatly  denying  all  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge  (105).  For  this  an  information  being 
preferred  againft  him  in  the  exchequer,  he  declined  the 
jurifdiftion  of  the  court,  and  appealed  to  parliament. 
A  parliament  accordingly  met,  April  23,  at  Weftmin- 
fler.  The  archbifhop,  fupported  by  his  fuftragans  and 
fome  temporal  lords,  attempted  feveral  times  to  take  his 
place  in  parUament ;  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  it  till 
the  charge  againft  him  had  been  examined.  This  firm- 
nefs  of  the  king  at  length  overcame  the  hauo-htinefs  of 
the  primate,  and  obliged  him  to  make  his  fubmifllon  pub- 
licly in  the  painted  chamber ;  upon  which  he  was  admit- 
ted to  take  his  feat,  and  a  committee  Avas  appointed  to 
examine  his  anfwers,  and  report  their  opinion  to  the  next 
parliament  (106).  But  as  this  parliament  did  not  meet 
till  two  years  after,  the  archbifliop  had  before  that  time 
fo  effeflually  reconciled  himfelf  to  his  fovereign,  that  all 
proceedings  againft  him  were  cancelled.  Thus  ended 
this  violent  conteft  between  the  crown  and  the  mitre 
which  at  its  beginning  feemed  to  threaten  more  ferious 
confequences. 

Edward's  rafh   and   imprudent  fcheme  of  conquering  Edward's 
France  by  thd   hands  of  mercenary  allies,  who  had   no  ^^l'"  ^^- 
immediate  intereft  in  the  event  of  the  war,  and  did  not  ''^^'^  '^''^' 
really  deiire  its  fuccefs,  had  involved  him  in  very  great 
difficulties.      In    profecuting  this   fcheme,     he  had  loft 
almoft   all   his  conquefts  in  Scotland — -had  drained  En^-- 

land  of  its  money,  and  moft  valuable  commodities had- 

ftripped  himfelf  of  his  diadem,  and  his  queen  of  her 
jewels,  which  were  laid  in  pawn— -and  had  contrafted  a 
great  load  of  debt,  which  was  daily  increafmg  by  exorbi- 
tant intereft,  without  having  conquered  one  foot  of 
ground,  or  made  the  leaft  progrefs  in  his  defig^.  To 
complete  his  vexation  and  perplexity,  he  now  beheld 
thofe  allies,  on  whom  he  had  lavilhed  all  his  treafures 
abandoning  him,  one  after  another,  as  foon   as  they  ob- 

(104)  WalGng.  p.  5  54.  (105)  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  17, 

(io6)  Ang'iia  Sacra,  p,  39,  40.  ^ 
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A.D.  1341.  fei'ved  his  coffers  were  empty.     All  thefe  circumftances 
would  probably  have  ctifcouraged  him   from  profecuting 
his  claim  to  the  crov^n  ot  France,  if  an  unexpected  event 
had  not  happened,  which  revived  his  hopes. 
Difputed  Arthur  II.  (Juke  of  Brittany,  had  by  his  firfl:  wife  three 

facceffion  of  fons,   |ohn,  Guv,  and   Peter;    and  by  his  fecond   wife 
'"^'"     one  Ton,  named  John  de  Mountfort,  from  the  name  of 
his  mother's  family.     Arthur  had  been  fucceeded  by  his 
eldeR  Ton,  John  III.  who  died  this  year,  April  30,  with- 
out ifiue.     Guy,    the    fecond    fon  of  Arthur,  had  died 
about  ten  years  before  ;  but  had  left  one  daughter,  named 
Jane.     Peter,  the  third  fon  of  Arthur,  had  died  young 
without   iffue ;     and    John    de    Mountfort,    the   fon   of 
Arthur  by   his  fecond    wife,    was  {[ill  alive.     John  III. 
defirous    to   preferve    his    country    from    the    miferies 
of  a  difputed  fucceffion,     had  married  his  niece  Jane, 
the  daughter  of  his    brother  Guy,  to   Charles  de  Blois,   [ 
nephew  to  the  king    of  France,  and  got  Charles  to  be 
formally    acknowledged    by    the    il:atcs    of   Brittany    as 
his  prefumptive  heir  and  fucceffor  in  that  dutchy  (107). 
John  de  Mountfort  made  no  oppofition  to  this  defigna- 
tion  during  the  life  of  John  III.  but  as  foon  as  that  prince 
died,  he    declared  himfelf  his  fucceflbr,  feized  his  trea- 
fures,  and   by  various   means  got  pofleffion  of  feveral  of 
the  ftrongefi:  towns  of  Brittany  ;  whilil:  Charles  de  Blois, 
not  imagfining  he  had  any  rival,  was  gone  to  Paris  to  per- 
form homage  and  receive  invefiiture. 
Monntfort        But   thou2;h  Mountfort   had  got  thefe  advantages,  he 
forms  an  al- -.^^28  very  fenfible    that  he  could   not   maintain  pofleffion 
Edward '      againil  his  rival  Charles,  favoured  by  the  ftates  of  Brit- 
tany, and  fupported  by  the  king  of  France,  without  the 
affiflance  of  fome  very    powerful  ally.     Edward  king  of 
England  was  both  mofl  likely  and  moil  able  to  afford  him 
that  alTiilance  :  he  haftened  over  to  England,  thereforcj 
and    entered  into  a  ftrift  alliance  with  Edward  for  the 
advancement  of  their  feveral  claims  {loSj. 
Mountfort        John    de   Mountfort,  foon  after  his  return  to  Nantes, 
cfcapes        received  a  fummons  to  attend    the    court  of  the  peers  of 
fr*in  Par;s.  Prancc,  to  fliew  his  title  to  the  duchy  of  Brittany.     This 

(107)  Froi  (Tart,  1.  i.e.  65.     D'Argentre  Hift.   dc  Brit.  1    10.  c.  42.  I. 
ji,  c.  I,  i,  3,  4,  1;,  6.     Avelbury,  p.  97. 
(i©8)  Fy*.iliirt,  i.  1.  c,6^.     Avcftury,  p.  97. 
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rummons  he    imprudently  obeyed,  and  was  commanded  A.  D.  1 341. 
by  Philip  not  to  leave  Paris  for  fifteen  days  ;  in  which  *^ — v— ^ 
time  his  caufe  lliould    be  determined.     But  Mountfort, 
JLiftly  apprehenfive  of  being  feized,  made   his  efcape  out 
of  Paris  in  difguife,  and  got  fafe  to  Brittany  (109). 

A  few  days  after  this  efcape,  the  court  of  peers  deter-  Brittany 
mined  this  great  caufe,  and  adjudged  the  duchy  of  Brit- adjudged  ti> 
tanny  to  belong  to  Charles  de  Blois  in  right  of  his  wife.  ^""'°^  ^ 
Charles,  having  obtained  this  fentence  in  his  favour,  and,  t^i^^/ 
which  was  of  more  confequence,  an  army  from  the  king  Mouitfort 
of  France  to  put  it  in  execution,  marched  into  Brittany,  pi''^o"ei^ 
and  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  take  the  city  of  Nantes,  and 
the  perfon  of  his  rival,  about  the  end  ofOQ:ober.  Mount- 
fort  was  fent  to  Paris,  and  fhut  up  in  the  tower  of  the 
Louvre  (no).   . 

The  captivity  of  this  prince  feemed  to  put  an  end  to  Adventures 
his  pretenfions  to  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  and  to  the  hopes  of  jane, 
of  Edward  from  his  alliance.     But  both  thefe  were  re-    "^"'^  °^ 

WIiS. 

vived  and  fupported  by  a  perfon  from  whom  it  could  not 
have  been  expefited.  This  was  Jane,  wife  of  the  im- 
prifoned  Mountfort,  and  fifter  to  the  earl  of  Flanders,  one 
of  the  moil:  illuftrlous  heroines  in  the  lifl:  of  fame.  This 
princefs,  roufed  by  the  captivity  of  her  hufband  and  the 
impending  ruin  of  her  family,  aflembled  the  inhabitants 
of  Rennes,  where  ftie  then  refided  ;  and,  holding  her  in- 
fant Ton  in  her  arms,  harangued  them  in  a  ftrain  at  once 
fo  bold  and  fo  affeScing,  that  thev  were  feized  with  the 
ftrongell  political  enthufiafm,  and  declared  their  refolu- 
tion  to  live  and  die  in  her  defence.  Plaving  made  a  pro- 
grefs  through  the  other  towns  of  Brittany,  and  infpired 
their  inhabitants  with  the  fame  paflionate  zeal  for  the  in- 
ter efts  of  her  family,  fhe  went  and  Ihut  herfclf  up  in  the 
port  of  Hennebone,  expeding  the  promifed  fuccours 
from  England  (in). 

The  Enelifn  fleet,  commanded  by  fir  Walter  Manny,  a.D.  1342, 
did  not   fail   till  the  beg-innina;  of  Tulv,  and  met  with  a  ^''P'^'!'"'* 

,.  p,  ,  .   ,  ^  p.    ,    -^  .,;    ,,    .         .  .  into  Bnt- 

tedious  paiiage,  which  expcfed  the  illuitnous  herome,  tOj^ny. 
whofe  aflTiftance  it  v/as  fent,  to  the  greateiT:  dangers,  and 
gave  her  an  opportunity  of  performing  the  moft  glorious 
exploits.     She  was  befieged  in  Hennebone  in  the  fpring 
by  Charles  de  Biois,  who  puflied  the  ^\z^^  with  all  pciTi- 

(109)  Avefbury,  p.  69,  70.  (no)  FroilTAit,  1.  i.e.  73. 

(Ill)  Froiffart,  1.  1.  c.  73. 
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A.  D.  1342.1316  ardour,  in  hopes  of  taking  the  countefs  prifoner,  and 
thereby  putting  an  end  to  the  war.  But  all  his  eSorts 
were  in  vain.  The  garrifon  and  inhabitants,  animated 
by  the  prefence  and  example  of  their  female  commander, 
who  appeared  on  the  walls  completely  armed,  and  was 
foremolT:  in  every  danger,  repelled  all  his  affaults.  At 
one  time,  fhe  broke  through  the  beficging  army  with 
about  200  horfe  ;  and  in  a  few  days  returning  with  a  re- 
inforcement, cut  her  way  into  the  town.  But  at  length 
the  walls  of  the  place, were  fo  fliattered,  that  it  was  no 
longer  tenable  ;  and  the  bifliop  of  Leon  was  appointed 
to  fettle  the  terms  of  capitulation  with  Charles.  In  this 
critical  moment  the  countefs  mounted  a  high  tower,  and 
looking  eagerlv  towards  the  fea,  difcerned  a  fleet  at  a 
diftance  ;  upon  which  llie  cried  out  in  a  tranfport  of  joy, 
S'uccours !  fuccours !  the  Engllfli  fuccours  !  no  capitula- 
tion !  She  was  not  miflaken  :  the  Englifh  fleet  foon  af- 
ter entered  the  harbour,  landed  the  army,  and  obliged 
Charles  to  raife  the  fiege  (i  12). 

Expedition  Thougli  thefe  fuccours  which  now  arrived  under  Sir 
Walter  Manny  delivered  the  heroic  countefs  from  dan- 
ger, they  were  not  fufficient  to  enable  her  to  face  her  enemy 
in  the  open  field,  or  to  prevent  him  from  taking  feveral 
towns.  She  therefore  earneftly  folicited  further  afliflance 
from  England  ;  and  Edward,  determined  not  to  abandon 
fo  brave  and  faithful  an  ally,  failed  from  Sandwich  06to- 
ber  5,  with  a  confiderable  fleet  and  army  to  her  aid  f\  13). 
He  landed  his  troops  without  oppofition  ;  and  though  his 
army  did  not  exceed  12,000  men,  he  divided  them,  and 
undertook  at  once,  the  fieges  of  Rennes,  Nantz,,  and 
Vannes  :  an  imprudent  meafure !  which  rendered  all  his 
attempts  feeble  and  unfuccefsful,  and  gave  his  enemies 
time  to  colleft  their  forces.  Accordingly  John  duke  of 
Normandy,  eldeft  fon  of  the  king  of  France,  advanced 
at  the  head  of  40,000  men  towards  Vannes,  where  the 
king  of  England  commanded  the  fiege  in  perfon  fii^-J. 
This  obliged  Edward  to  colle6l  all  his  troops,  and  en- 
trench them  ftrongly  before  Vannes,  where  he  was  foon 
after  invefted  by  the  French  army.     It  muil:  be  confeffed, 

(i  iz)  Froifl"aif,I.  J.  c,  81. 

(113)  R.  de  Avefbury,  p.  9S.     Rymer,  vol.  g.  p.  34'^. 

(1 14)  FroiiTa,rt,  I.  i.  c.  ^8.     R.  de  Aveilury,  p,  ^8— roa, 
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that  Edward  and  his  littlearmy  were  now  in  a    very  criti-A.-D.  i_ui. 
cal  Tituation  ;  furrounded  by  enemies  on  all  hands,    and  *"'*~"^^~~~' 
depending-  for  their  fubriftence  on  fupplies  from   England, 
which  might  be  retarded  by  contrary  \vinds,  or  intercept- 
ed by  the  enemy's  fleet  ('iiSJ- 

Whilethe  two  armies  lav  in  this  poflnre,  in  a  ftate  ofA.D.  1343.. 
inaclivitv,  theEnpliili  not  darin!<  to  make  any  attempt  on-'^'^"'^';  , 
Vannes  in  the  prefence  of  the  French  armv,  and  the 
French  not  daring  to  attack  the  Englijli  in  their  entrench- 
ments ;  two  cardinals  arrived  to  mediate  a  peace,  or  at 
leaft  a  truce.  Thefe  mediators  brought  about  a  truce 
between  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  their  al- 
lies on  both  fides,  to  commence  January  19,  and  to  conti-  • 
nue  to  Michaelmas  in  the  year  1346  :  during  which  time 
^  congrefs  iliould  be  held  in  the  pope's  prefence  tor  a  ge- 
neral peace.  By  the  articles  of  this  truce,  all  prifoners 
were  to  be  fet  at  liberty  on  both  fides  :  all  places,  boirh 
in  Brittany  and  elfewhere,  were  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  their  prefent  poflefibrs,  except  Vannes,  which  was  to 
be  fequeftered  in  the  hands  of  the  two  cardinals,  to  be  de- 
livered bv  them,  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  to  whom 
they  pleafed  {116 J.  This  tnice  was  confirmed  with  great 
foiemnity  by  the  oarhs  of  both  kings,  and  of  many  of  their 
chief  nobility  ;  after  v,\fiich  Edward  embarked  with  his 
nrmy,  and  having  had  a  tedious  and  llormy  paiTage, 
landedat  Weymouth,  March  2  ('i  i  7 '. 

A  parliament,  which  had  been   fummoned  before  Ed-Confer- 
ward's  arrival,    met   at  Wellminil-cr   April  28,    before '^^"^'■^ '"'"/• 
whom  he  laid  the  truce  which  Jiad  been    lately  concluded,  factual, 
and  afked  their  opinion  and    advice   concerning  the  pro- 
pofed  negotiations  for  a  peace.     The  lords  and  coramona 
having  feparately  deliberated  on  that  fubj eft,    came  into 
the  royal  prefence   in  the  White   chamber  on   Mav    i, 
where  the  lords  firfl:   declared  their  approbation    oi"  the 
truce,  and  advifed  the  king  to  fend  commiiTioners  to  treat 
oi  a  peace  before  the  pope.     Then  the    commons  by  fir 
William  Truifel,  declared  alfo    their  approbation  cf  the 
truce,  and  of  negotiations  for  a  peace,     and   advifed  the 
king  to  accept  of  a  reafonabie  one,  if  he  could  obtain  it ; 

(iiOProiiTart,  1.  i.  c.  9<>. 

(i  i6)  Rynicr,  vol.  5.  p.  345.  351.  Aveftuv/,  p.  100.  WalJlng.  p. 
J  s  9. 

(ii7)P.ymer,  vol.  c.  p.  357.  Avefturv,  r>  (<t>C).  Knvghton,  col. 
'b^h  \  ' 
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'  A. D.  1343.  but  if  he  could  not,  theypromifed  to  afiifl:  him  with  all 
their  power  in  maintaining  his  quarrel  (118).  The  king, 
in  confequence  of  this  advice,  appointed  Hugh  Spenfer 
lord  of  Glamorgan,  Ralph  de  Stafford  baron,  William  de 
Norwich  dean  of  Lincoln,  William  Truffel  knight,  and 
Andrew  de  Offord  profeflcr  of  civil  law,  his  commiiTio- 
ners  (to  whom  he  afterwards  added  others)  to  treat  of 
peace  with  the  commilTioners  of  Philip  de  Valois  before 
the  pope,  as  a  common  friend,  but  not  as  a  judge  (jjg)- 
Thefe  conferences  were  accordingly  opened  at  Avignon, 
where  the  pope  then  refided,  O^ober  22,  and  continued 
to  November  29,  v/hen  they  broke  up  without  effe£V  ; 
though  the  pope  feems  to  have  laboured  with  great  ear- 
neflnefs  for  a  peace. 
The  truce  In  the  mean  time,  each  party  made  bitter  complaints 
againfl:  the  other  for  violating  the  truce  ;  which  feems  to 
have  been  very  ill  obfcrved  on  both  fides  (120.)  On  the 
one  hand,  Philip  had  detained  John  de  Mountfort  dill  in 
prifoHj  contrary  to  an  article  of  the  truce,  and  had  feized 
and  put  to  death  feveral  noblemen  of  Brittany,  who  he 
fufpeShedhad  fecretly  deferted  his  intereft  and  embraced 
that  &f  his  enemy  (^12 Tj.-  On  the  other  hand,  Edward 
liad  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  his  own  party  and  that  of 
Mountfort  in  Brittany,  and  had  encouraged  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Vannes  to  expel  the  garrifon  of  the  cardinals,  and 
declare  for  Mountfort. 
A. p.  1344.  It  being  now  evident  that  the  war  would  be  renewed, 
Preparaii-  both  parties  endeavoured  to  flrengthen  themfelves  as 
f^oV'^'^  much  as  poffible.  It  was  with  this  view  that  Edward 
proclaimed  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  a  grand  tourna- 
ment or  round-table,  to  be  celebrated  at  Windfor  in  the 
beginning  of  this. year,  that  he  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  engaging  many  brave  knights  in  his  fervice  ^122). 
He  alfofurnmoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Weftminfter 
June  7,  and  reprefented  to  them,  by  his  chancellor,  that 
Philip  de  Valois  had  violated  the  truce  in  no  fewer  than 
feven  articles,  and  defired  their  advice   what  was  to  be 

(i  18)  Ryraci,  vol.  5..  p.  4y2.         (1 '.9)  Id.  ibid.  p.  365.  382. 

(\io)  Rymcr,  vol.  g.  p.  367.  387.  394. 

( I  a  I  )  FroiiTart,  1.  i.  c.  loo.  Knyghton,  col.  2583.  AveiL^irv,  p, 
114. 

(12a)  XValGng.  p.  i6j.  Fr-iiT.  !.  i.  c,  loi.  AiTminlf,  u  1.  i3z. 
Jly.fr>£i\  vol,  'j.  c.  'cc. 
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done  on  that  occafion.     The  parliament  entered  warmly  •■^•D.  1344- 

into  the  king's  views,  advifed  him  to  be  no  longer  abufed  ^"—^v ' 

by  lil-obferved  truces,  but  to  profecute  the  war  with  vi- 
gour, till  he  obtained  an  honourable  peace  ;  and  to  ena-  ^ 
ble  him  to  follow  this  advice,  they  granted  him  an  aid  of 
two  fifteenths  from,  the  counties,  and  two  tenths  from 
the  cities  and  burghs.  The  clergy  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  at  the  fame  time,  granted  him  the  tenths^of 
their  livings  for  three  years  (\^'},).  He  alfo  ufed  another 
means  of  filling  his  coffers  (frequently  prai^ifed  in  thofe 
times),  by  fummoning  all  the  gentlemen  in  England  who 
had  40I.  a-year  to  come,  by  A u gull  10,  to  receive  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  or  pay  a  fum  of  money  to  be  ex- 
cufed(^i24J. 

Edward  having  publifhed  a    manifefto,     containing  Iris  War'.virfi 
reafons  for  renewing  the  war  before  the  expiration  -of  the  '"'•-'"^"• 
truce,  fent  a  fmall  reinforcement  into  Brittany  to  aflill  the' 
partifans  of  John  de  Mountfort,    and  a  greater  body   of 
troops  into  Guienne,  under  his  coufm  Henry  of  Lancafter 
carl  of  Derby,  andfome  other  Englifh    noblemen  (125). 
The  earl  of  Derby  acquired  great  honour  to  himfelf  and 
to  the  Englifli  arms,  by  taking  m.any  towns,  and  defeating 
the  French    army   commanded  by    the   count  de   I'Ule, 
though  greatly  fupersor  tohisown  in  numbers  (126).    Af- 
ter thefe  fucceffes,  Derbv  put  his  little   army   into  winter 
c[uarters  at  Bourdeaux,  and  returned  to  England  to  folicit 
a  reinforcement. 

The  pope  made  fomepropofalsin  the  beginning  of  this  A.  r>.  1345^ 
year,  for  renewing  the  conferences  for  a  peace ;  but  Ed-^^/"/*'^ 
ward,  who  had  other  defigns  in  view,  declined  giving  his  J^j  Bj-r^, 
confent  (127).  John  de  Mountfort,    who  had  languiflied  tany. 
four  years  in  prifon,  madehis  efcape  in  Fchrsiary,   by  the 
aiTulance  of  fome  beggars,  and  foon  after  came   over   to 
England,  where  he  did  homage    to    Edward    as  king  of 
France  for  the  dutchy  of  Brittany,    on   May  20,    and  re- 
turned in  June  with  fome  Engiifh  troops    to    fupport  his. 
pretenfions  fi28^.     By  the  afiifliance  of  thefe  troops  he 
gained  fome  advantages,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  his  liberty 

("113)  Knyghton,  co!.  j.jP.i.     Rymer,  vol.  5.  p.  430. 
(114)  Rymer  vol.  5.  p.  410. 

(115  )  Froilfiirt,  1.  I .  c.  103.      Avefbury,  p.  i  i  5 — lai. 
.(i26)Froi(rart,  1.  3.  c.  104—109. 
{13.7)  Rymer,  vol.  5.  p.  433-  439-445-44S. 
(laS)  Hill.  General,  de  la  France,  vol.  i.  p.  451. 
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A- u.  1345.  and  good  fortune,  dying  of  a   fever   at  Hennebone,  on 
^    '  September  16.     The  earl  of  Derby,    who   returned  into! 
Guienne  in  June,  made  a  campaign  no  lefs  glorious  and  ' 
fuccefsful  than  the  former  fi2gj. 
Edward's  About  this  time  Edward  conceived  the  hopes  of  obtain- 

l^!'.^^!'!^  ing  the  earldom  of  Flanders  for  his  eldefl  fon  (lately  cre- 
■^'•Ippoint-  ^^^^  prince  of  Wales)  by  the  intrigues  of  his  great  friend 
ed    '  Jam^s  d'Arteville  the  faOiious  brewer  of  Ghent.     To    fa- 

vour thefe  intrigues  he  failed  from  Sandwich  on  July  3, 
accompanied  by  the  prince  of  Wales  and  a  fplendid  train 
of  Englifh  noblemen,  and  landed  at  Sluys.  But  this  pro- 
ject was  difconcerted  by  the  death  of  d'Arteville,  who  was 
torn  in  pieces,  July  17,  by  his  great  friends  the  mob  of 
Ghent,  whofe  pafTions  had  taken  a  different  turn  {130). 
The  mifcarriage  of  this  fcheme  put  an  end  to  all  thoughts 
©f  invading  France  from  the  fide  of  Flanders,  and  Ed- 
ward returned  to  England  July  26  ^131^. 
A.  n.  i34(?.  It  mufl:  appear  furprifmg,  that  the  earl  of  Derby  v/as 
Edward        perm.itted  to  carry  on  his  conquefls  in  Guienne   for  two 

prepares  a  •  1    i-     i    "■  r  •  n-^t  •  111 

tiiectand       Y^^^s,  v/itii  little  oppoiinon.     This  Avas  probably  owing 
army  to       to  the  diibrder  of  the  finances  of  France  at  that  time,  and 
tffitt  the       to  the  difficulties  which  Philip  met  with  in  eflabbfliing  fe- 
Derby  in      ^'^^'^"^  methods  of  filling  his  coffers.     Thefe  difficulties  be- 
Gafcony.      i^g  HOW  overcome,  John  Duke  of  Normandy  marched 
into  Guienne,  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  and   threat- 
ened the  reduction  of  that  province  (132.)     Edward  be- 
ing informed  by  the  earl  of  Derby  of  this  danger,  prepa- 
red a  great  fleet  and  ftrong  army  for   his  relief,  and   the 
prefervation   of  Guienne.     But    thefe  preparations  met 
with  many  interruptions  and  delays  ;  and,  even  after  the 
troops  were  embarked,  the  fleet  (which  confined  of  1000 
fail j  was  detained  at  Fortfmcuth  from  the   beginning  of 
June  to  the  loth  July,  by  contrary  winds  ^133^. 
Edward  in-       Godfrey  de  Harcourt,    a  Norman   nobleman,  having 
vades  Nor-  [^gen  affronted  and'  injured  by  the  king  of  France,  had  late- 
"  ^'        ly  fled  to  the  court   of  England,  and  now  held  the  fame 
place  in  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Edward,  which  Ro- 
bert d'Artois  had    formerly    poffelTed.     Tliis    nobleman 
perfuaded  Edward  to  change  his  defign,  and   inflead  gf 

(129;  Rymer,  vol.  5.  p.  4.5?.  459. 

(130)  Rymer,  vol.  5.  4J4.     Froillart,  1.  i.e.  16. 

{13O  Avcfnnry,  p.  i2,i.     Knygato.n,  col.  4585.      Y/f.lf:nf^.  p.  165, 

(  132)  FroiiTarc,  t    i.e.  11  o. 

(133)  Rymtr.,  vol.  5,  p.  433,  508.  514.  518.     Avcftury,  p.  12.3. 
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failing  to  Guienne,  where  his  enemies  were  ready  to  op-  A.D,  1345. 
pofe  him,  to  invade  Normandy,  which  was  a  very  weal-  ^  "^  ^ 
thy  province,  wholly  unguarded,  and  would  be  a  very  va- 
kiable  and  eafv  prey  (i  34).  Liflening  to  this  wife  advice, 
he  failed  from  St,  Helen's  July  10,  and  landed  at  LaHogue 
in  Normandy  two  days  ahc-r.  In  this  expedition  he  was 
attended  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  now  fifteen  years  of  age, 
by  the  flower  of  the  Englifii  nobility,  4000  men  at  arm.s, 
10,000  archers,  and  18,000  foot;  an  army  not  half  fo 
numerous  as  that  with  Avhich  he  had  formerly  invaded 
France  from  the  fide  of  Flanders,  but  far  more  formida- 
ble, as  being  compofed  of  his  own  fubje6;s,  and  wholly 
under  his  command.  The  troops  had  been  fo  long  on 
{hipboard  that  it  was  tliought  proper  to  allow  them  fix 
days  to  rcfl  and  rcfrefh  themfelves  before  they  entered  up- 
on a£t:ion  (^135).  After  this  the  fleet  vifited  the  feveral 
fea-ports  on  the  coafts,  and  deflroyed  the  fliipping  :  while 
the  army,  divided  into  three  bodies,  ravaged  the  open 
country,  and  took  and  plundered  the  towns,  which  Avcrc 
iJl  fortified  and  worfe  defended.  In  a  few  weeks  the  troops 
colleQ:ed  an  immenfe  booty,  which  was  put  on  board  the 
fleet,  and  fent  into  England  f  1 36J. 

Asfoon  as  Philip  heard  of  this  invafion,  he  fummcned  Edward's 
all  his  allies,  with  all  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  of  !""K'''''^^'" 
France,  except  thofe  in  the  army  in  Guienne,  to  rendez-  °'^™*"  y* 
vous  with  their  forces  at  St.  Denis;  and  in  the  mean  time 
he  marched  in  perfcn,  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  he 
could  colle6l,  toR-ouen  to  fecure  that  capital.  It  was  not 
iong  before  the  king  of  England  appeared  with  his  army 
in  fight  of  that  city,  with  a  defign  to  afl'ault  it ;  but  not 
daring  to  pafs  the  Seine  in  the  face  of  the  French  army, 
he  marched  along  the  banks  of  that  river,  plundering  and 
burning  all  the  country  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris(i37^, 
But  he  could  no  where  find  an  opportunity  of  pa-iling  the 
river  ;  all  the  bridges  being  broken  down,  and  the  ene- 
my's army  attending  all  his  motions  on  the  oppof.te  banks, 
with  a  deiign  to  inclofe  him  in  the  country,  and  farrcund 
him  and  his  army. 

Edward    extricated  himfelf   by   a  flratagem.     Having  Edward 
fecretly  prepared  materials  for  repairing  the  bridge  at  r^*^^^'  ^"^^ 

•^  Seine,  and 

(i34JFroiffart,  I.  !.  c.  III.  ( 1 3;; )  Avelbury,  p.  i  j.4.  towards 

(136)  FroilTart,  I.  I.  c.  12,2 — 124.       Aveftury,  p.  Jij— lay.  Flanders 

(137)  Froiflart,  1.  I.  c.  12,3.     Avefl  uvy^^  p.  ii-'^ix^j. 

Poiiiy, 
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A.D,  i34<?  PoifTy,  he  commanded  his  army  to  decamp,  and  march 
""-""v'-''^.  further  up  the  river ;  but  inftantly  returned,  repaired  the 
bridge,  and  pafied  over  his  army  with  great  celerity,  while 
the  enemy,  having  heard  of  his  departure  from  Poifly, 
were  purfuing  their  march  up  the  river.  Having  thus 
pafTed  the  Seine,  and  thrown  the  French  army  behind 
him,  he  marched  with  great  dihgence  towards  Flanders, 
defeating  the  miiitia  of  Amiens,  and  a  party  of  men  at 
arms  belonging  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  burning  the 
fuburbs  of  Beauvais  in  his  march  (138  J. 
'Ed-^rs.rd  But  when  he  approached  the  Somme,  he  found  himfeif 

paffes  the  j^  a  more  dangerous  fituation  than  before.  All  the  bridges 
jmme.  ^^  ^.j^^^  river  were  broken  down  ;  an  army  commianded  by 
Gondimar  de  Faye  appeared  on  the  oppofite  bank  to  dif- 
pute  hjs  pafTage  ;  and  the  king  of  France  was  at  his  heels, 
at  the  head  of  100,000  men.  In  this  extremity,  he  pub- 
liihed  a  reward  of  100  nobles  to  any  one  who  would  fhew 
him  a  ford.  A  French  peafant,  named  Gobia  Agarre, 
tempted  by  the  hopes  of  this  reward,  came  to  Edward,  and 
promifed  to  condu6t  him  to  a  ford  between  Abbeville  and 
the  Tea,  which  might  be  paffed  at  low  water.  Following 
this  guide,  and  marching  all  night,  the  Englifh  army  ar- 
rived 3t  the  ford  of.Blanchetaque  about  fun-riiing  Auguil 
24  :  where  they  pafTed  the  river,  beat  the  armv  under 
Gondimar  de  Faye,  and  encamped  that  night  at  Noyelle, 
and  arrived  the  next  day  at  Crecy  (139). 
-  Edward  Though  Edward  had  thus  far  overcome   all"  obflacle*, 

halts  at  gr]f{  eluded  or  defeated  all  his  enemies,  he  became  fenllble, 
that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  purfue  his  march 
with  an  army  fo  much  fupenor  to  his  own,  efpccially  in 
cavairv,  hanging  on  his  rear.  Fie  determined  therefore^ 
to  make  a  (land,  and  to  give  his  purfliers  a  check.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  chofe  his  ground  with  erreat  judgment  on 
the  gentle  declivity  of  a  hill,  with  a  thick  w^ood  in  his 
rear.  He  ordered  deep  entrenchments  to  be  made  on 
each  flank,  and  waited  with  firmnefs  the  approach  of  his 
enemies. 
Philip  The  king  of  France,  dreading  nothing  fo  much  as   the 

p.acQes        efcape  of  the  Eng-'ifli,  began  the  march  of  his  great  army 
^'^^^'         from  Abbeville  early  in  the  morning:,  Augull:  26,  and  con- 
tinued feveri*.!  hours  with  great  eagerncfs,  till  he  received 


(150)  FroifTarr,  !,'t.  c.  ixi,.     R.  de  Aveftury.  p.  135. 
(139)  Fic;lT£i:>,,  torn.  i.e.  12,6,  uy.     Avribm  y,  p.  138. 
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intelii^ence  that  the  Englifh  had  halted  at  Crecy,  and  -^■^-  '34<5'- 
were  prepared  to  give  him  battle.  He  was  advifed  at  the  '^— -v— -^ 
fame  time,  not  to  engage  that  day,  v,Ahen  his  troops  were 
much  fatigued  with  their  march,  and  in  great  diforder  ^ 
and  he  was  difpofed  to  have  taken  this  advice.  But  the 
difcipline  of  thefe  times  was  fo  imperfefl,  that  the  orders 
given  for  halting^  v/eire  not  obeyed  ;  and  one  corps  of  this 
mighty  hoft  impelling  another,  they  continued  advancing 
til!  t]]ey  came  into  the  prefence  of  their  enemies  in  much 
confufion. 

Edward  had  employed  the  forenoon  of  this  important  Englifti  or- 
day  in  drawing  up  his  army  in  the  moil:  excellent  order,  in  '^■^'"  oihat- 
three  lines.  The  firfl:  line,  which  confillcd  of  800  men  at 
arms,  4000  Englifh  archers,  and  600  Welili  foot,  was 
com.manded  by  his  young,  amiable,  and  heroic  fon,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  aflifted  by  the  earls  of  Warwick  and 
Oxford,  and  feveral  other  noblemen  ;  the  fecond  hne, 
compofed  of  800  men  at  arms,  4000  halbardiers,  and  2400 
archers,  was  led  by  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northamp- 
ton ;  the  laft  line,  or  body  of  referve,  in  which  v/ere 
700  men  at  arms,  5300  bilimen,  and  6000  archers,  was 
ranged  along  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  and  conducted  bv  the 
king  in  perfon,  attended  by  the  lords  Moubray,  Mortimer, 
and  others. 

When  the  army  Avas  completely  formed,  Edwsrd  rode  Edward  re- 
along  the  lines,  and  bv  his  words  and   looks  infpired  his  rrcA't'^^  a"'J 
troops  with  the  miofi:  ardent  courage  and  ftron^efr  hopes  of  ^?*^°"'"^'^^^ 
vittory.     rte  then  commanded  the  cavalry  to  diimount, 
and  the  whole  armv  to  fit  down  upon  the  grafs,  in  their       ^ 
ranks,  and  refrefh  themfeives  with  meat^  drink,  and  reil:. 
As  foon  as   the  French  army  came  in  view,  they  fprung 
from  the  ground,  full  of  ftrength  and  fpirit,  and  flood  ready 
to  receive  them. 

The  king  of  France,  aifilled  bv  the  kings  of  Bohemia  French  or- 
and  Majorca,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Savoye,  and  feve-  cierof  bat- 
ral  other  fovereign  princes,  with  the  flower  of  the  French      ' 
nobilitv,  laboured  to  refi:ore  fome   degree  of  order  to   his- 
prodigious  armv,  and  drew  it  up  alio  m  three  lines,   hut 
very  indifrinctly  formed.     The  jirll:  line  was  commanded 
in  chief  by  the  king  of  Bohemia  ;  the  fecond  by  the  earl 
of  Alenfon,  the  king  of  France's  brother  ;  and  the  third 
by  Philip  in  perfon  ;  and  each  of  thefe  lines  contained  a 
greater  number  of  troops  than  the  whole  EnsUfh  -armV. 

Th« 
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A.  D.  1345.  The  battle  of  Crecy  was  begun  about  three  o'clock 
'in  the  afternoon,  Augufl  26,  bv  agreat  body  of  Ge'noefe 
crofs-bow  men,  in  the  French  fervice,  who  let  fly  their 
quarrels  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  do  any  execution,  and 
were  prefently  routed  by  a  fliower  of  arrows  from  the 
Enghfli  archers.  The  earl  of  Alenfon,  after  trampling 
to  death  many  of  the  flying  Genoefe,  advanced  to  the 
charge,  and  made  a  furious  attack  on  that  corps  com- 
manded by  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  earls  of  Arundel 
and  Northampton  advanced  with  the  fecond  line  to  fuftain 
Ithe  prince,  and  Alenfon  was  fupported  by  as  many  troops 
as  could  crowd  to  his  afliftance.  Here  the  battle  raged 
for  fome  time  with  uncommon  fury  ;  and  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  day  and  the  fafety 
of  the  prince,  fent  a  meffenger  to  the  king,  intreating 
him  to  advance  with  the  third  line.  Edward,  who  had 
taken  his  ftand  on  a  wind-mill  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  from 
whence  he  had  a  full  view  of  both  armies,  alked  the 
meffenger,  if  his  fon  was  unhorfed,  or  wounded,  or  kill- 
ed ;  and  being  anfwered,  that  the  prince  was  unhurt,  and 
performing  prodigies  of  valour,  "  Go  then,"  faid  he, 
"  and  tell  my  fon  and  his  brave  companions,  that  I  will 
'^  not  deprive  them  of  any  part  of  the  glory  of  their  vic- 
"  tory."  This  flattering  mefiage  being  made  known, 
infpired  the  prince  and  his  troops  with  redoubled  ardour  ; 
and  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  earl  of  Alenfc>n,  and  many 
other  great  men,  being  flain,  the  whole  firfl:  and  fecond 
lines  of  the  French  army  were  put  to  flight.  Philip, 
undifmayed  at  the  flaughter  of  his  troops,  and  the  fall  of 
fo  many  princes,  advanced  to  the  charge  with  the  line 
under  his  immediate  command.  But  this  body  foon 
fhared  the  fame  fate  with  the  other  two  ;  and  Philip, 
after  having  been  unhorfed,  and  wounded  in  the  neck 
and  thigh,  was  carried  off  the  field  by  John  de  Hainault, 
and  fled  with  no  more  than  five  knights,  and  about  fjxty 
foldiers  in  his  company,  of  all  his  mighty  army,  which 
at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  conffted  of  more  than 
120,000  men.  Such  was  the  famous  vi£l:ory  of  Crecy, 
the  greateft  ever  gained  by  any  king  of  England  ^'40)- 
Behaviour  After  the  battle,  the  king  flew  into  the  arms  of  the 
i,dtbc"^    P''^"''^  of V/ales,  and  grafping  him  to  his  bofom,  cried, 

prince  of 

Vv'^rtks.  (uojFroiiTart,  1.  i.  e.  laS,    119,    130,  131,   i3z.     Walfing.  p.  i6S, 

Kx.yfchtoii,  p.  ^;,(sS.     Avefb'U-y,  p.  le^.     Rymcr,  vol.  5.  p.  ^ic,. 
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in  an  ecftacy.  of  joy,.  **  My  dear  fon,  you  have  this  day  ^-D.  134^- 

*'  fliewed  yourfelf  worthy  of  the   knighthood  which  you  ^— ~v— — ^ 

*'  lately  received,  and  of  the  crown  for  which  you  have 

*'  fo   bravely   fought  ;    perfevere    in  your     honourable 

"  courfe."     The    prince,  as    modeil  as  he  was  brave, 

funk  down  on  his  knee,  his  face  covered  with  blufhes, 

and  begged  his  father's  blefring.(i4i). 

Edward  continued  with  his  army  at  Crecy  three  days,Lnfsof  the, 
employed  in  numbering  and   burying    the  dead.      The^'^"*^^' 
French  had  left  on  this  bloody  fcene  the  king' of  Bohemia, 
eleven  other  princes,  80  bannerets,   1200  knights,   1500 
gentlemen,  4000  men  at  arms,  and    30,000  other  fol- 
.diers(i42). 

Never  did  a  more  glorious  year  than  this  pafs  over  the  Succefs  of 
head  of  any  Englifli  monarch,  the  arms  of  Edward  bein?  ^^V^"^l!l!l 

1  I'll  /I      1      '11'  t*  rr  IpjUlcnnCj 

everv  where  crowned  with  the  molt  brilliant  fucceiles. 
In  Guienne  the  duke  of  Normandy  had  been  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Aiguillon  with  precipitation,  on  Auguft 
20,  after  having  loft  a  great  part  of  his  army  before  its 
walls,  in  many  vain  aflaults  ;  and  the  earl  of  Derby  made 
himfelfmafter  of  that  whole  province,  with  all  its  ftrong 
places  (143). 

David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  having,  at  the  inftiga- David 
tion  of  France,  invaded  England  with  an  armv  of  50,000  Bruce  king 
men,  was,  on  Oaober  12,  at  Nevil's  crofs;  near  Dur- f^f^^^^d "'* 
ham,    defeated  in  a   great  battle,    taken   prifoner,  and  and  taken 
carried   to  the  tower  of  London  (144).     The  parliament  pri^<"^«^- 
of  England,  dazzled  with  the  luftreof  fo  many  victories, 
granted   the  king  a  very  large  fupply,  to  enable  him  to 
.  profecute  the  war  with  vigour. 

Edward  marched   his    vi6torious   army  from    Crecy,  a.  D.  1347. 
September  i ,  through    the    Boulonnois,  towards  Calais,  Siege  of 
which  he  inverted  on  the   8th  of  that  month;  and  being  ^'^^^^^• 
well  acquainted  with  its  importance,  he  refolved  to  make 
himfelfmafter  of  it  if  poiTible  ;  but  foon   found  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  by  force,  without  the    deftru6lion  of 
great  multitudes  of  his  men.     He  therefore  turned  the 
fiege  into  a  blockade  ;  and  having  made  ftrong  entrench- 

(141)  FroifTart,  1.  i.e.  131, 

(141)  Id.  ibid.  c.  13a.     Knyghton,  p.  2588. 

(143)  FroifTart,  t.  i.e.  134,   135,  136. 

(144)  Avefbury,  p.  \\%.     Knyghton,  p.  2390.     FroifTart,  1.  i.  c.  137, 
'38}  '39-     Rymer,  vol.  5.  p.  530.  537.  £39. 
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A.  D.  1347.  ments  to  fecure  his  army  from  the  enemy,  huts  to  prote61: 
*    "'<' — "'  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and   Rationed 
a  fleet  before  the  harbour  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
provifions,    he  refolved    to    wait  .with  patience    till  the 
place  fell  into  his  hands  by   famine.     The  befieged,  dif- 
ccvcring  his  intention,  turned  feventeen  hundred  women, 
children,  and  old  people,  cut  of  the  town  to  fave   their 
provifions  :  and  Edward  had   the  goodnefs;^  after   enter- 
taining thera  with  a  dinner,  and. giving  them  two  pence 
a  piece,  to  fuiTcr  them  topafs  (145). 
Viftory  in        While  Edward  lay  before  Calais,  his  troops  in  Britta- 
Brutany.     py^    commanded    by  fir    Thomas    Gagworth,    defeated 
Charles  de  Blois,  June  20,  and  took  him,  with  two  of 
his  fon&j  and  many  other  noblemen5-4)rifoners  (146). 
Fruitler^at-      Philip   beheld  the  progrefs  of  the  fiege  of  Calais  with 
tempt  to      iinfpeakable  anxiety,  and  determining  to  make  one  great 
rail e  the       effort  to  fa ve  it,  he  fummoned   ?.ll  Jiis  allies  and  vaffais  to 
^*'^'  rendezvous  at  Amiens,  in  Whitfunweek.     By  this  means^ 

he  raifed  an  army  of  150,000  men,  with  wnich  he  ap- 
proaciied  the  Englifh  entrenchments,  July  27(147). 
But  finding  thefe  entrenchments  impregnable,  and  every 
avenue  to  the  town  eiTeftually  guarded,  after  fending 
Edward  fome  abliird  challenges  to  corne  out  and  fight 
him,  he  decamped,  Auguft  2,  marched  back  to  Amiens, 
and  difbanded  his  army  (148). 
Surrender  The  garrifon  and  inhabitants  of  Calais  had  by  this 
ofCxiiais.  time  confumed  all  their  provifions,  and  even  eaten  all 
the  hcrfes,  dogs,,  cats,  and  vermin,  in  the  pJace,  and 
were  enduring  the  mofi:  cruel  extremities  of  famine,  ia 
hopesof  relief  (149J.  But  when  thev  beheld  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army,  thefe  hopes  entirely  vanilhed ;  and 
the  next  day  the  governor  John  de  Vienne  appeared  up-oq 
the  walls,  and  offered  to  capitulate.  EdAvard,  e'reatlv 
mcenfed  at  their  obftinate  refinance,  which  had  detain.ca 
him  eleven  months  under  their  walls,  at  an  immenfe 
\  expence  both  of  men  and  money,  fentfir  Vv'^alter -Manny, 
an  illuArious  knight,  to  acquaint  the  governor,  that  he 
would  grant  theni  no  terms  ;  but  that  they  mufi:  furrender 
at    difcretion.     At    length,  however,  at  the   fpirited  re- 

(i4:;)Frol(Tart,  1.  i.c^  133. 

( 146  j  Rymer,  vol.  5.  p.  5.]o,  Aveftury,  p.  114.  FroifTart,  1.  i.e.  143. 

( 147)  Froiflart,  1.  i.e.  144. 

( 148)  id.  ibid.  c.  14;.     Avefbury,  p.  i5i,   i,6z. 

(149)  ILnyghton,  col.  2593, 
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monftrances  of  the  governor,  and  the  perfuafions  of  fir  a.  D.  1347- 
Walter    Manny,  Edward  confented  to   grant  their  lives  ^""^      ^ 
to  all  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants,  except  fix  of  the  prin- 
cipal   burgefles,  who  fliould  deliver  to  him    the  keys  of 
the  city,  with    ropes    about    their  necks.     When  thefe 
terms  were    made  known  to  the  people  of  Calais,  they 
-were  plunged  into  the  deepeft  diflrefs ;  and,  after  all  the 
miferies  they  had  fuftered,  they  could  not  think  without 
horror  of  giving  up  fix  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  certain 
death.     In  this  extremity,  when  the  whole  people  were 
drowned  in  tears,  and  uncertain  what  to  do,  Euftace  de 
Pierre,  one  of  the  richeft  merchants  in  the  place,  flepped 
forth  ;  and  voluntarily  offered  himfelf  to  be  one  of  thefe 
fix  devoted  victims.     His  noble  example  was  foon  imitat- 
ed by  other  five  of  the  moft  wealthy  citizens.    Thefe  true 
patriots,    barefooted  and  bareheaded,  with  ropes  about 
"their  necks,  were   attended  to  the   gates    by  the  whole 
inhabitants,  with  tears,  blelTings,  and  prayers  for  their 
fafety.     When  they  were   brought   into  Edward's  pre- 
.  fence,  they  laid  the  keys  of  the  city  at  his  feet,  and  fall- 
ing on  their   knees  implored   his  mercy  in  fuch  moving 
ftrains,  that   all  the  noble  fpefitators  melted   into  tears. 
The  king's  refentment  was  fo  firong  for  the  many  toils 
-and    lofi'es  he  had  fuffered   in  this  tedious  fiege,  that  he 
-was  in  fome  danger  of    forgetting  his  ufual   humanity  ;  . 
when   the   queen,    falling  upon   her  knees  before   him, 
■earneftly  begged,  and  obtained,  their  lives.     This  great 
and    good    princefs   conduSted   thefe   virtuous   citizens, 
'  whofe  lives  fhe  had  faved,  to  her  own  apartment,  enter- 
tained them  honourably,  and  difmifled  them  with  pre- 
•fents(i5o). 

Edward  took  poflefTion  of  Calais  Auguft  4,  and  in  order 
to  fecure  a  conquefl  of  fo  great  importance,  and  which  had 
coft  him  fo  dear,  he  found  it  necelTary  to  turn  out  all  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  who  had  difcovered  fo  firong  an  attach- 
ment to  their  native  prince,  and  to  people  it  with  Eng- 
liili(i5i).  Soon  after  this,  negotiations  for  a  peace  or 
truce  were  fet  on  foot  under  the  mediation  of  the  pope ; 
and  on  September  28,  a  truce  was  concluded  between 
Lthe  kings  of  England  and  France,  and  their  allies  on  both 
fides,  to  continue  to  July  8,  next  year ;  which  \y^  fuc- 

(tgo)  FroilVart,  1.  i.  c.  146.    -R.  de  Avc.o';i/.  p,  t^if. 
(iji)  Ryiue;-j   vol.  5.  p.  575. 
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A. D.  1347.  ceeding  treaties  was  prolonged  to  1355  (152).  Edward 
having  given  all  neceflary  orders  for  repairing  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Calais,  and  appointing  Amerie  of  Pavia,  an 
Italian,  who  had  gained  his  favours  'bv  feveral  brave 
actions,  commander  of  that  place,  he  embarked  with 
his  queen,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  many  noble  per- 
fohs,  and  after  a  flormy  paflage  landed  at  Sandwich 
October  12  (153). 

A.  D.  1348.  It  had  been  the  wife  policy  of  Edward  to  acquaint  his 
parliament  with  all  his  proceedings,  and  alk  their  advice 
on  every  emergency  ;  by  which  he  gained  their  confidence 
and  fupport.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  fummoned  a  par- 
liament to  meet,  January  14,  at  Wellminfter,  whofe 
advice  he  affced  concerning  the  war  with  France  (which' 
was  only  fufpended  by  a  fliort  truce),  and  concerning 
the  befl:  means  of  preferving  the  internal  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  The  commons,  who  had  paid  verv  dear  feft 
the  martial  counfels  they  had  formerlv  given,  declined 
giving  any  advice  about  the  war,  which  they  fufpe£tcd 
would  be  followed  by  the  demand  of  a  fubfidy  (154). 
This  parliament  not  anfwering  the  king's  views,  who 
Avanted  an  aid,  though  he  had  not  the  confidence  to  afk 
it,  he  difmifled  them  ;  and  foon  after  fummoned  another 
to  meet  -at  the  fame  place,  March  i  7.  Before  this  meet- 
ing he  laid  an  alarming  reprefentation  of  mighty  prepa- 
rations making  in  France,  with  a  defign,  as  he  faid,  to 
invade  England,  and  deftroy  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and 
demanded  an  aid  to  enable  him  to  avert  this  imminent 
danger.  The  commons,  after  very  bitter  complaints  of 
their  extreme  poverty,  and  o"  the  late  fevere  taxations, 
granted  three  fifteenths  to  be  levied  in  three  years,  and 
appropriated  to  the  charges  of  the  war  (155). 
,  Edward  foon  found  that  he  had    made  a  very  wrong 

tray  Calais  choice   of   a  governor  for   his   new  conquefi  of  Calais. 

difcovfeied.  That  ungrateful  and  venal  Italian  had  allowed  himfelf  to 
be  corrupted  by  Geoffrey  de  Charnay,  governor,  of  St. 
Omer's,  and  engaged  for  a  bribe  of  20,000  crowns  to 
betray  the  town  and  caille  into  his  hands.  Edward  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  this  intended  treachery,  fent  for 
him   to  London,    fliewed  him  that  he   was  acquainted 

.   (ijajid.  ibid  p.  588.     R.  de  Avefb'jry,  p.  i6j — 177.  '|| 

(i  i-,3)  Rymer,  vol.  5.  p.  594.     V/alSng.  p.  167.  l| 

(154)  Parliarnentary  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  a68 — •2.71.  ^! 

(155)  Parliamentary  Uiit.  val.  i.  p.  a6^— 472..     Kajijhtoii.  c.  i^g^.    ; 
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wirh  his  guik;  but  promifed  nirn  a  pardon,  if  he  would  A.  D.  1348- 
proceed  in  his  plot,  and  betray  the  French  into  his  hands.       -v~~— ^ 
Ahtierie  joyfully  confented  to  this  propofal,  returned  to 
his  government,  and  informed  Edv/ard  of  the  very  hour 
when  the  French  were  to  enter  Calais. 

The  king,  having  received  this  intelligence,  departed  A.  D.  1349, 
fecretlv  from  London  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  ^'"^  ^^' 
embarked  at  Dover  with  800  men  at  arms,  and  1000  ^^  "" 
archers,  under  fir  V/alter  Manny,  with  whom  he  was 
very  privately  admitted  into  the  caflle  of  Calais.  A  few 
hours  after  his  admiifion,  a  body  of  100  French  were  let 
into  the  fame  caftle ,  and  having  delivered  the  20,000 
crowns  to  the  governor,  a  party  of  Englifh  rufhed  upon 
fhem,  killed  fome,  and  made  the  reft  prifoners.  Geof- 
frey de  Charnay,  with  feveral  brave  knights,  and  a  body 
of  men  at  arms,  were  waiting  in  the  mean  time  with 
great  impatience  at  the  Boulogne  gate  of  the  city,  in 
expectation  of  being  admitted.  But  when  the  gate  Avas  , 
opened,  they  beheld,  to  their  great  furprife,  an  Englifh 
army  march  out  in  order  of  battle  to  receive  them. 
Though  the  French  were  greatly  difconcerted  at  this  lin- 
expected  fight,  they  fought  for  fome  time  with  great  re- 
folution.  During  this  difpute,  the  king  had  a  fierce  con- 
6161  with  Euftace  de  Ribeaumont,  a  brave  knight,  whom 
he  obliged  to  yield  ;  and  all  the  party  were  either  killed 
or  taken  prifoners  (156). 

As  Edward  was  a  great  admirer  of  perfonal  valour.  Generous 
he  ordered  all  the  French  knights,  and  gentlemen  to  be^'^'""^ 
feailed  by  the  prince  of  Wales  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
caflie.  The  king  entered  the  hall  in  the  time  of  the 
banquet,  and  difcovered  to  his  prifoners,  that  he  had 
been  prefent  in  the  late  conflict,  and  was  the  perfon  who 
had  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  fieur  Ribeaumont. 
Then  addrelfing  himfelf  to  that  gentleman,  he  gave 
him  his  liberty  ;  prefented  him  v/ith  a  chaplet  adorned 
with  pearls,  which  he  defired  him  to  wear  for  his  fake  ; 
,  and  declared  him  to  be  the  moil  expert  and  valorous 
knight  with  whom  he  had  ever  engaged  (i  57). 

Edward  having  diverted  Almerie  de  Pavia  of  his  com-  Edward 
mand,  of  which  he  was  fo  unworthy,  and  beflowed  it  on  returns  to 
fir  John  Beauchamp,  returned  with  the  prince  of  Wales  ^-^g'^"*'' 

(155)  Aveftury,  n.  iSo' — i8a.     Froiffart,  i.  i.  s,  50,  ji.    - 
(1^7)  FroiOaif,  J.  i.e.  ,'50,151.  ic>A. 
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A.  D.  1 349.  to  England,  to  enjov  fome  repofe  after  fo  many  glorious 
^~~"^'       '  toils  and  dangers. 

The  war  between  France  and  England  was  fufpended 
Great  for  almoft  fix  years  by  feveral  truces  (158).     But  the  ca- 

peitilsmee.  lamities  of  war  were  immediately  fucceeded  by  a  depo- 
pulating peftilence,  which,  in  this  and  the  fucceeding 
year,  carried  off"  incredible  multitudes  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  in  England  fTi,gJ.  Thofe  who 
were  feiz-^d  with  this  plague  commonly  died  in  a  few 
hours,  and  very  few  furvived  three  days.  It  raged  with 
fo  great  violence  in  London,  that  50,000  perfons  were 
buried  in  one  year  in  one  burial-place  (160).  In  a  word, 
if  we  may  believe  fome  writers,  this  drgadful  difeafe 
fwept  away,  in  lefs  than  two  years,  nine  tenths  of  all 
the  people  of  England,  together  with  the  far  greatefl: 
part  of  the  cattle  of  all  kinds  (i6i).  But  thefe  accounts 
are  certainly  very  much  exaggerated. 
A.D.  t-'^o.  While  England  was  afHi£ted  with  this  deftru6tive  pef- 
ICaval  tilence,  it  was  threatened  with  an  invafion  by  a  fleet  of 

yjftory,  Spanifh  pirates,  confiding  of  forty  very  large  fiiips. 
Edward,  full  of  fpirit  and  activity,  thinking  this  aa 
enemy  not  unworthy  of  his  own  prefence,  failed  from 
Sandwich  on  board  an  Englifh  fleet,  attended  by  many  of 
his  chief  nobility,  in  queft  of  thefe  dcfl:i-U!5t;ive  rovers. 
He  came  up  with  them,  Augufl:  29,  off  Winchelfey, 
where  a  fierce  conflict  enfaed ;  in  which  the  Spaniards 
were  defeated  with  great  flaughter,  and  twenty-four  of 
their  fhips  taken  (162). 
Death  of  A  few  days   before  this  naval  vidory,  died   Philip  de 

Philip de      Valois,  king  of  France,  firnamed  t/ie  Fortunate,  a   title 
Valois,         which  very  ill  agreed  with  the  latter    part  of  his  reign. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeil  fon   John  I.  a  prince  ftill 
more  unfortunate  than  his  father  f  163J.     One  of  the  firft 
'    aQs  of  this  king  was,  renewing  the  truce  with  England  ; 
which,  however,  was  very  ill  obferved  (164). 
A.D.  I35J.       The  animofity  between  the  Englifli  and  French  was  fd. 
Parli'a-        great,  that  neither  the  peftilence,  which  had  raged  witli .; 
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(158)  Rymer,  vol.  5 .  p.  660.  6jz.  690.  jii.  715. 

(159)  R.  de  Avefbuiy,  p.  177 — 179.     Knyghton,  c.  2598. 

(160)  Slow's  Survey,  vol.  a.  p.  6z. 

{i6'i)  Id.  ibid.  p.  61.     Knyghton,  p.  2^99.     Walfing.  p.  16S. 

(162)  Walfing.  p.  169.     R.  de  Aveftury,  p.  18?. 

(163)  Arcibury,p..  »84.  (164)  Rymtr,  vol,  5.  p.  690. 
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erieat  violence;  in  both  countries,  nor  the  truce  which  fub- A.  D.  1352. 
lifted  between  them,  could  rcftrain  them  from  mutual "— -n^-"-* 
hoftilities.  For  this  reafon  Edward  complained  to  a  par- 
liament, which  met  in  January,  A.  D.  1352,  that  the 
French  had  been  guilty  of  many  violations  of  the  truce  ; 
and  demanded  their  advice  and  affiltancein  avenging  thefe 
injuries,  and  alTerting  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  commons,  after  fome  days  fpent  in  deliberation, 
delivered  to  the  king,  in  full  parliament,  a  foil,  contain- 
ing a  grant  of  three  tenths  and  three  fiftieths,  to  be 
levied  in  three  years,  together  with  certain  petitions, 
which  they  defired  might  be  converted  into  laws.  The 
aid  was  thankfully  accepted,  and  the  petitions  moftly 
granted  (165). 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the  little  fkirmiflies  Aaion  in 
which  had  happened  between  the  Englifh  and  French  inBrittaay. 
Guienhe,  Brittany,  the  marches  of  Calais,  and  other 
places,  fihce  the  commencement  of  the  truce.  But 
there  was  an  afition  this  year  in  Britanny  of  fuch  im- 
portance) that  it  feems  to  merit  a  place  in  hiftory.  The 
rnarfhal  de  Nefle,  who  commanded  for  the  king  of  France 
and  Charles  de  Bldis  in  that  duchy,  furprifed  and  fur- 
rounded  a  body  of  Englifh  troops,  under  fir  Walter  Bently, 
Auguft  14,  on  the  plain  of  Mauron,  near  Rennes.  But 
the  EngJifh  fought  with  fuch  aftonifliing  valour,  that 
they  obtained  a  complete  victory,  killing  the  marflsal 
himfelf,  with  eighty  knights,  and  five  hundred  gentle- 
men, and  taking  a  hundred  and  fixty  knights  and  gentle- 
men prifoners(i66). 

Notwithfranding  all  his  glorious  fuccefles  in  his  warA.  0,1353^ 
with  France,  Edwaj"d  at  this  time  feems  to  have  been  N^gotiat-.oa 
finccrelv  inclined  to  peace,  which  was  negociating  under '"^p^*^" 
the  mediation  cf  the  pope.  Fie  went  fo  far  as  to  offer,  fui. 
by-  his  plenipotentiaries,  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
and  duke  of  Lancaficr,  to  refign  his  title  of  king  of 
France,  and  accept,  in  lieu  of  all  his  pretenfions  to  that 
crown,  the  abfolute  fovereignty  of  Guienne,  Aquitaine, 
the  town  and  marches  of  Calais,  without  the  obligation 
of  homage.  But  king  John,  no  lefs  imprudent,  radi,  and 
.obftinate,  than  his  father,  rejected  thefe  offers  (167). 

(155)  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  Z77. 

(\66)  Avefourv,  p    189 — 152,. 

(167)  R.  de  Aveibui-y,  p.  169.     Walfing.  p.  170.     Knyghton,  p.  2^07. 
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The  ftate  of  France  at  this  time  was  not  fuch  as  to 
give  king  John  any  good  rcafon  for  behaving  with  fo 
much  haughtinefs.  Befid-es  the  great  loiTes  which  it  had 
fuftained  in  the  {ate  war,  it  was  at  prefent  a  fcene  of 
fatiion  anddifcord,  which  had  in  fome  places  broken  out 
into  open  hoftihties.  Thefe  diforders  were  occafioned 
chiefly  by  the  pride,  perfidy,  crueky,  and  other  vices  of 
Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  a  prince  poflefTcd  of 
every  fliining  endowment,  and  deftitute  of  every  moral 
virtue.  Charles  inherited  from  his  mother,  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  Hutin,  great  polTelTions,  and  Hill  greater  pre- 
tenfions,  in  feveral  provinces  of  France.  King  John,  in 
erder  to  gain  this  turbulent  prince,  and  attach  him  firm- 
ly to  hisinterefl:s,  gave  him  his  daughter  Jane  in  marri*- 
age.  NotwithHianding  this  intimate  alliance^  the  perfidi- 
.  ous  Charles  entered  intafecvct  intrigues  with  the  king  of 
England,  caufed  the  conftable  of  France  to  be  aflafTinated, 
and  occafioned  great  difturbances  in  this  and  the  preced- 
^  ing  year  (i68).     When  things  were  iathis  unfettled  ftate, 

the  conferences  for  an  accommodation    were    broken  otf, 
and  all  profped  of  peace  vanifhed. 
A.  D.  1 355.      Edward  had  for  fome  time  paft  forefeen  that  the  negoti- 
Expetiition  atloHS  for  peacc  would  prove  abortive,  and  had  made  sTeat 
princeof      preparations  tor  rcnewmg  tile  war  witn  vigour,    at    mid- 
Waks         fummer  this  year,  when  the  truce  expired.     He  firft  de- 
tommonly  figned  to  have  fent  an  army,  comnjanded  by  the  duke  of 
Bhck    '^     Lancafter,  into  Normandy,  where  the  king  of  Navarfc 
I'nnce.        had  promifcd  to  join  him  uith  all  his  forces.     But  that 
prince  having  made  his  peace  wiih  his  Either-in-Iaw,   Fd- 
ward  was  obliged  to  change    his   meafurcs    (i6gj.     The 
prince  of  VV^ales  was  fent  into  the  well:  to  raife  an   army 
in  thofe  parts,  and  a  t^eet  was    prepared    at  Plymouth  to 
cake    them  on  board.     Accorilingly,  the  prince,  with  a. 
gallant  train  of  Englifli  noblemen,  and  a  confiderable   bo- 
dy of  Englifh  troops,  faiicii  from   that    port,    September  ^ 
10,  and  arrived  fafc  at  Bourdeaux.     Here  he  was  joined 
by  fo  many  noblemer^  of  the  couatrv,    with  their  follow- 
ers, that  he  foon  found  himfeif  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
6'OjOOO   men,  with  which   he   marched  from  Bourdeany, 
October  5,  and  ravaged  the  whole  province  of  Langue- 

(i5S)  Frohrart,  1.  L.  c.  154.   '  M>*7,.:viv,  an,   1353. 
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<Ioc.     He  feveraJ  times  endeavoured  to  bring   the  French  ^-D.  1351;. 
army  in  thofe  parts  to  an  engagement;    but   finding  this  ^^^'■'v^"^ 
irnpofilble,  after  having  burnt  about  five  hundred  villages, 
and  a  great  numbcrof  large  and  iirong  towns,  he  marched 
back  to  Bourdeaux  about  Chridmas,    and  put    his  arrny 
into  winter  quarters  fi  70 j. 

While  the  prince  of  Wales  was  dcflroying  with  fire  Expc-diilon 
and  fu'ord  the  fouth  of  France,  the  king  of  England  was  ^'fKdwmd 
fpreading  dcfolation  through  the  northern  parts  of  that  '"'" 
kingdom.  Arriving  at  Calais  in  the  laft  week  of  Oflo- 
ber,  and  having  joined  the  forces  •  he  brought  with 
him  to  thofe  which  he  found  there,  he  made  up  a  gal- 
lant army,  with  which  he  marched  from  Calais,  Novem- 
ber 2,  towards  St.  Omer's,  where  the  king  of  France 
Ihv,  in'  hones  of  bringing  him  to  battle.  But  that  prince 
retiring  at  his  approach,  he  followed  him  as  farasHefden, 
defolating  the  country  ;  and  then  returned  to  Calais, 
difbanded  his  army,  and  embarked  for  England,  where  his 
prefence  was  much  wanted  (i  71  j. 

The  Scots,  though  their  king  Avas    flill  a   prifoner  in  The  Scots 
England,  had  taken  the  town  of  Berwick  by  furprife,  on '''■"■pii'"(^ 
November  6,  and  were  meditating  an  incurfion   into  the  ^'^i"^'""='^- 
northern   counties    {i'j?.J.     Edward,    immediately   upon  ^  P^"^'"^' 
his  return,  held  a  parliament   at  Wcftminfter,    Novem-  "^'^"^' 
ber  23  ;  and  fir  Walter  Manny,  by  the  king'c    command, 
gave  the  twohoufes  3  long  detail  of  the    late  negotiations 
tor  a  peace,  the  expedition  to  Calais,  and  the  furnrifal  of 
Berwick  bv  the  Scots;   and  concluded  with   demandin;^  an 
aid  to  enable  the  king  to  bring'  the   war    to  a    fpecdy   and 
happy    ifilie.     The    commons,    after   fome  deliberation, 
granted  a  very  liberal  aid  of  fifty  fhillings  on   everv   fack 
of  wool  exported  for  fix  years  {i)'x)- 

Edward,  as  foon  as  the  parliament    was    diiTolved,     fetA.o.  135^. 
out  for  Newcaftle,  where  he  had   commanded   his  arrny  K'*^-'^ii'd ve- 
to rendezvous,  in  order  to    recover    Berwick,     which   f^e ''''',"., 
jnvefled  January  14,  A.  D.  1356    (i'J4.J.     The  Scotch 
garrifon,  fenfible  that  the  town  was   not  tenable  with(5iit 
the  caftle  (^ which  they  had  not  been   able   to  takej,     fur- 
rendered  it  in  a  few  days   (175J.     Edward  having  burnt 

(170)  Avefbury,  p.  2,10 — 217.      Knyphton,  col,  2,608. 

(171)  Avelbury,  p.  204— iop.     Wallintr.  p.  171. 

(172)  R.  (le  A<'cftury,  p.  209.      Ivnyglitoa,  col.  261  i. 

(173)  R.  de  Ascjliuvv,  p.  210.  ,  ('74)  Rvint-r,  t.  5,  p.  829. 
1(^175)  K-nyghtt)!!,  i;ol.  2611.     R.  deAvcfbuiv,  p.  2*8. 
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A.  D.  T  3  55.  the  towns  of  Haddington  and  Edinburgh,  and  defclated 
''^ V  '  the  adjacent  country,  returned  to  England  foon  after  Can- 
dlemas. 
Baliolre-  Edward  Baliol  ftjil  bore  the  title  of  king  of  Scotland. 
fjgns  the  But  for  feveral  years  pall  that  title  had  been  only  an  empty 
cipwnor      name,  without  any  power  or  revenue.     It  was  not  diffi- 

ccotland  to  ,  -  Vr       1  1  •       n        i  r  '        ,  ■ 

tdwarci.  cuit  theretore  to  perluade  this  Jhadpw  ot  a  kmg,  w-ho 
was  now  an  old  man,  and  without  heirs,  to  refign  ail  his 
riglits  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  the  king  of 
England,  for  a  penfionof  20C'ol.  a-year,  and  fome  other 
advantages.  1  his  he  accordingly  did  at  Roxburgh,  by 
an  inurnment  dated  January  20;  and  Edward  was  at 
great  pains  to  render  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
from  the  refignation  of  Baliol,  as  flrong  as  pen,  ink,  and 
parchment  could  make  it,  by  feveral  fubfequerit 
deeds  (i  76).  ' 
ExcurCons  Edward  prince  of  Wales  marched  frorn  Bourdeaiix,  Ju- 
or  Edward  \y  6,  with  an  army  of  12,000  (fome  writers  fay  only 
Cv'a'its'''  0O06)  men,  and  tr^yerfed  the  countries-  of  Agenois, 
'.'  °  Quercy,  Limoufm,  Auvergne,  and  penetrated  into  Ber- 
ry, plundering  and  burning  many  towns  and  villages  as  he 
advanced.  Having  taken  Romorantin,  September  4,  af- 
ter A  fiege  of  fix  days^p  he  continued  his  march  through 
part  of  Tcuraine  and"  Anjou,  entered  Poictou,  and  oh 
Saturday  September  17,  encamped  at  Maupertuis,  within 
two  fmaii  leagues  of  Foitfiers.  The  fame  evening  the 
king  of  France,  vvith  an  army  of  60, ooO  horfe,  befides 
foot,  encamped  within  a  mule  of  the  Englim  (177).  It 
would  not  have  been  very  difficult  for  king  John  to  have 
inclofed  the  prince  of  Walts  .and  his  little  army,  and  to 
have  reduced  them  by  famine.  But  this  method  appear- 
ed too  flow  to  his  impatient  courage,  and  he  refolved  to 
attack  them  next  day.  Prince  Edward  having  found  that 
it  would  be  impofRble  for  hi  hi  to  reach  Bourdeaux  before 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  French  army,  h^fd  chofen  his 
ground  with  great  judgment,  where  he  refolved  to  make 
i:{land.  It  was  a  fmall  inclining  plain,  furrounded  with  woods, 
vineyards,  hedges,  and  ditches,  and  only  accelTibie  by  one 
narrow  defile  in  his  front.  Flis  troops  laboured  with 
.^reat  ardour  in  making  entrenchments  wherever  it  was 

(i76)Rymer,  t.  5,  p.  823 — 843.     Knyghton,  col.  25i  t  . 

1177}  FroiiTart,  c.  157—180.    V/altiDg,  p.  171.    Knyghton,  col.  i!?i -., 
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thought  necedary,  to  render  the  approaches    of  the  ene^  a.d.  i^e,<i. 
my  ilill  more  difficult.  '^ — — v— — / 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  September  18,  the  Cardinal 
French  army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  ready  endf^avoins 
to  begin  the  attack,  when  the  cardinal  of  Perigord  inter-  aVauk  ""^ 
pofed,  and  earneilly  intreated  the  king  to  permit  him  to 
go  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  prevent  the  effufion  of 
blood,  by  perfuading  him  tofurrender.  Having  obtain- 
ed permiiTion,  he  went  to  the  prince,  whom  he  found  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  ready  to  receive  his  enemies.  The 
cardinal  opened  the  intention  of  his  vifit  ;  and  the  prince, 
not  infenfible  of  his  own  danger,  and  that  of  his  brave 
companions,  declared  his  willingnefs  to  confent  to  anv 
terms  not  inconfiiHent  with  his  own  honour  and  that  of 
his  country.  Upon  this  a  negotiation  was  fet  on  foot, 
which  prevented  a  battle  for  that  day,  but  in  the  end 
proved  abortive.  The  prince  confented  to  reftore  all  the 
places,  prifoners,  and  booty  he  had  taken  that  cam- 
paign, and  to  engage  not  to  bear  armsagainfl:  France  for 
feven  years,  if  he  was  allowed  to  march  to  Bourdeaux 
without  interruption.  But  the  king  infiiling  that  the 
whole  Englifli  army,  with  their  illuftrious  leader,  fhould 
furrender  themfclves  prifoners,  the  prince  gave  for  iiis 
final  anfwer,  '*  That  he  never  fhould  be  made  a  prifoner 
*'  but  fword  in  hand."  The  cardinal,  defpairing  of  fuc- 
cefs  in  his  negotiation,  retired  to  Poictiers  ;  and  both 
parties  prepared  for  deciding  this  important  quarrel  next 
day  by  the  edge  of  the  fword  (178). 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  September  19,   the  prince  "^'leorde^ 
of  Wales,  being  that  day  to  fight  for  honour,  liberty,  and  ".*,^''^  ^'■".*'' 
hfe,  againft  an  army  eight  times  the  number  of  his  own,  '     '     '' 
drew  up    his  troops   in    the    moil  excellent  order.     He 
placed  the  captal  de  Buche,  with  600   men,  in  ambufrt, 
with  direfilions  to  make  a  circuit,  and  fall  on  the  enemy's 
rear  as  foon  as  the  battle  began.     He  lined  the  hedges  on 
both  fides  of  the  defile  leading  to  his  camp  with  his    beft 
archers,  and  placed  a  ftrong  body  of  the    fame   troops  at 
the  head  of  it,  in  the  front  of  his  army.     The  reft  of  his 
-forces  were  formed  into  three  lines ;  tlie  van  commanded 
by  the  earl    of  Warwick,  the  main  body  by  the  prince 
liimfelf,  and  the  rear  by  the  earls  of  Saliibury  and  Suf- 

(178)  Froiffart,  1.  i.e.  i€i.     Walfing.  p.  lyv 
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A.  D.  1356.  folk.  Asfoon  as  thefedifpofitions  werc  made,  the  prince - 
^"""'^^  '  mounted  his  horfe,  and  riding  gently  along  the  lines, 
v/ith  a  countenance  in  which  modefty,  goodnefs,  and 
fortitude,  were  ftrongly  painted,  addrefied  himfelf  to 
every  corps,  exhorting  them  to  fight  vahantly  in  the  ap- 
proaching battle,  tellir.g  them,  that  vi6iory  did  not  de- 
pend on  numbers,  biit  on  the  will  of  Heaven  ;  that,  for 
his  own  part,  he  was  determined  to  conquer  or  die  ;  and 
that  England  never  ihould  have  his  ranfora  to  pay  fi  'jgj. 
Battle  of  By  this   time    the   French    army  (drawn  up  in  three 

Poiaier?.  Jines,  the  fird  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
king's  brother,  the  fecond  bv  the  dauphin,  with  his  two 
brothers  Lewis  and  John,  the  third  by  the  king,  attended 
by  his  youngeft  Ton  Philip)  was  advancing  to  the  charge. 
The  battle  was  begun  by  three  hundred  chofen  men  m 
complete  armour,  and  nobly  mounted,  who  v/ere  ordered 
to  pafs  the  defile  to  diffipate  the  body  of  archers  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  make  way  for  the  reft  of  the  army.  They 
obeyed  thefe  orders  with  great  refolution ;  but  one  half  of 
thcra  fell  in  the  pa{raa;e,  and  the  other  was  cut  in  pieces 
at  the  outlet.  A  great  body  of  m.en  at  arms,  on  foot, 
then  entered  the  defile,  commanded  by  the  rnarfhals  Cler- 
mont and  Andrechan  ;  but  the  former  of  thefe  generals 
being  killed,  and  the  latter  taken  prifoner,  and  r^iany  of 
their  men  ilain  by  the  archers  who  lined  the  hedges,  and 
by  the  firft  line  of  the  Englifli  army,  the  reft  fied  back 
with  great  terror  and  precipitation,  and  threw  the  whole 
fvrft  line  of  the  French  army  into  confufion.  The  fecond 
',  line,  commanded  by  the  dauphin,  then  advanced  to  the 

charge  ;  but  at  that  inflant  the  captal  de  Buclie  ifluing 
from  his  ambufcade,  and  making  a  furious  attack  upon 
their  flank,  they  Avere  fei'Z,ed  with  a  panic,  and  began  to 
fly.  The  noblemen  who  had  the  charge  of  the  dauphin 
and  his  two  brothers,  anxious  for  their  fafetv,  carried 
them  off  the  field  ;  upon  which  that  whole  line  difbanded, 
and  fled  on  all  fides.  The  prince  of  Wales  and  the  other 
Englifli  generals  obferving  the  confufion  and  flight  of  their 
numerous  enemies,  and  determining  not  to  give  them  time 
to  recover  from  their  confternation,  mounted  on  horfe- 
back,  with  their  followers,  and  rufhing  out  into  the  plain, 
completed  the  diforder.     They  firft  encountered  and  kiil- 

(iVy)  FroifTart,  L  i.e.  i^i,  i6z. 
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ed  the  duke  of  Athenes,  conftable  of  France,  and  dilupat-  ^-  ^^-  n^^- 
.ed  his  brigade ;  and  rhen  falhng  upon  a  great  body,  of ''^""^^''""^ 
German  horfe,  they  put  them  to  flight,  after  kiHing  the 
counts  Sarbruck  and  Nydo,  two  of  their  leaders,  and  tak- 
iyg  the  count  of  Nailau,  their  other  general,  prifoner. 
The  king  of  France,  v/ith  his  youngeft  fon  by  his  fid'Qi 
ftill  continued  fighting  on  foot,  in  hopes  of  changing  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  till  the  greateft  part  of  his  guards  be- 
ing taken  or  flain,  he  found  himfelf  aimoft  alone  among  a 
great  bodv  of  his  enemies,  who  called  upon  him  to  fur- 
render.  After  inquiring  anxioufly  for  hiscoufin  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  being  told  that  he  was  in  a  diftant  part  of 
the  Held,  he  yielded  himfelf,  with  his  fon,  prifoners  to 
Denis  de  Morbec,  a  gentleman  of  Artois.  In  the  mean 
time  the  prince  of  Wales,  ready  to  faint  with  fatigue,  had 
been  perfuaded  by  his  attendants  to  repofe  and  refreili 
himfelf  in  a  little  tent.  Being  allured  that  the  king  of 
France  had  not  fled,  he  was  anxious  to  know  his  fate,  and  < 

fent  the  carl  of  Warwick  and  lord  Cobham  to  gain  intel- 
ligence. Thefe  noblemen  foon  found  the  royal  captive  in 
extreme  danger  of  being  flain,  by  a  crowd  of  Engiiiit  and 
Gafcon  foidiers,  who  had  taken  him  from  Morbec,  and 
were  contending  violently  about  the  right  to  his  ranfom  4 
and  having  delivered  hirri  from  this  danger,  they  conduct- 
ed him  to  the  prince's  tent.  This  amiable  prince,  who 
in  the  heat  of  the  allien  had  been  furious  as  a  hon,  was 
now  all  gentlenefs  and  humanity,  He  received  his  iljuf- 
trious  prifoner  with  all  the  marks  of  the  moil  prolound  re- 
fpeGt  and  feeling  fympathy  ;  and  having  ordered  a  magni-- 
.ficent  fupper  to  be  ferved  up,  he  declined  the  i^onour  of 
fitting  at  table  ;  but,  ftanding  behind  the  king's  chair,  en- 
tertained him  with  foothing  and  confolatorydifcourfe.  The 
captive  monarch  was  fo  much  affefted  by  this  noble  de- 
portment of  his  modeil;  conqueror,  that  he  melted  into 
tears,  and  declared,  that  fince  it  was  liis  hard  fd\:t  to  be 
vanquifhed  and  taken  prifoner,  he  rejoiced  that  he  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  moil:  valiant  and  generous 
prince  that  ever  lived  (180). 

There  are  not  many  examples  in  hlilory  of  fo  great   a  Frer.di  idl' 
deliverance,  and  fo  complete  a  victory,  as  the   prince  of 


(180)  FroiiTart,  !.   i.  c,  159,    i(?o,   i6i,  ii5i,  16 -.^  1^4.     Wal' 
57?.  i-z.     B.yii)ci-,  vol,  1^.  p.  869,  87A. 
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A.  D.  13?^.  Wales  obtained  at  this  famous  battle  of  Poiftiers.  "  The 
*^?'~''''~"~^  French  left  deaden  this  fcene  of  blood,  two  dukes,  nine- 
teen earls,  a  great  number  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  and 
about  6000  men  at  arms,  befides  other  foldiers.  The  prt- 
ibners  were  ftill  more  numerous,  and  of  higher  quality, 
than  the  flain  :  for,  befides  the  king  and  hts  youngefl  fon, 
there  were  taken  three  princes  of  the  blood,  one  archbi- 
fhop,  feventeen  earls,  1500  inferior  barons,  knights,  and 
gentlemen;  befides  feveral  thoufand  men  at  arms  (181). 
The  ranfoms  of  thefe  prifoncrs,  and  the  fpoils  of  the 
French  camp,  loaded  the  Englifh  army  with  riches  as  well 
as  glorv.  The  day  after  the  battle  the  prince  and  his  ar- 
■jny  returned  thanks  to  God  for  their  viftory  ;  after  which 
the  prince  thanked  his  troops  for  their  brave  and  gallant 
behaviour  in  the  late  battle,  and  beftowed  particular  ho- 
nours and  rewardson  fuch  as  had  diilinguifhed  themfelves. 
To  the  lord  Audeley  in  particular  he  granted  500  marks 
a-vear  ;  which  that  generous  nobleman  beftowed  on  his 
four  brave  and  faithful  efquires,  and  afterwards  received 
a  more  ample  grant  of  600  marks  a-year  from  the  prince 
(182).  Having  colkiSted  the  fpoils  and  prifoners,  the 
prince  conducted  his  army  by  eafy  marches  to  Eourdeaux 
(183).  It  is  impofiibie  to  exprefs  the  joy  which  the  ro^'al 
family  and  the  people  of  England  felt  when  they  received 
the  news  of  this  glorious  viclorv.  The  king  commanded 
a  folemn  thankfgiving  to  be  obferved  in  all  the  churches 
(184). 
A. 0.1357.  The  prince  of  Wales  fpent  the  winter  at  Bourdear.x^ 
Pnnce  of  vvhcrc,  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  a  truce  was  con- 
h;''^^pri''o-  eluded  betv,'een  England  and  France  March  23,  to  conti- 
rer~,  ar-  nue  till  Eaftcr  1359  (185).  The  prince  of  Wales,  w-jth 
king  John,  his  fon  Philip,  and  a  gallant  train  of  noble- 
men, fet  fail  from  Bourdeaux  April  24,  and  landed  at 
Plymouth  May  5  (186}. 
Ti-iunnpK,  Great  preparations  had  been  made  at  London  for  the 
triumphant  entry  of  the  victorious  prince  and  his  royal 
captive.  Early  in  the  morning.  May  24,  the  lord  may<3r 
and  aldermen,  attended  by   1 000  citizens,  richly  attired 

(iRi )  P.  ^ir.yl.  p.  197.     R.  de  Aveftury,   p.  252 — 155.  Knyghtoa^ 
.col.  1613,  &c. 

( i8a)Froi(rart,  1.  I.  c.  165.  167.  159.     (183)  Wa'.Cng.  p.  171. 
(184)  Rymer,  vol.  5.  p.  870.  (185)  Id,  t.  6.  p.  4 — 'c. 

(1^6)  W'alfmg.  p.  172^ 
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and  nobly  mounted,  received  the  prince  and  king,  with  A.  D.  1357. 
their   train,  at  Southwark,  and  conducted  them  into  the  ^^"""^v — r' 
city.     The  king,  in  royal  robes,  was  mounted  on  a  beau- 
tiful wliite  lleed,  and  the  prince,  in  a  plain  dreft,  rode  by 
hisTide  on  a  little  black  palfrey.     The  proceffion  reached 
Weftminfter-hall    about  noon,  where  king  Edward  was 
featcd  on  a  magnificent  throne  ;  from  whence  he  defcen- 
ded  as  foon  as   the  captive   monarch    came  in  view,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him  with  all  the  marks 
(of  the  moll:  refpedful  and  cordial  affedion.     After  thefe 
pompous  ceremonies  were  ended,  the  king  of  France  and    , 
his  fon  were  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  and  enter- 
tained with  all  the  kindnefs  and  courtefy  which  the  mqft 
perfect  laws  of  chivalry  required  (187). 

Few  princes  ever  enjoyed  a  more  perfeQ:   felicity  thanKipgof 
king  Edward  did  at  this  time.  Flappy  in  his  family,  adored  Soouandr*. 
1?y  hisrubje6ts,  admired  by  all  the  world,  he  beheld  the^^*'^'^' 
kings  of  the  two  hoftile  nations  of  France  and  Scotland  at 
once  captives  in  his  court.     The  negotiations  for  the  re- 
leafe  of  the   laft  of  thefe    princes  were  foon   after    this 
brought  to  a  conclufion  ;  his  ranfom  was  fettled  at  100,000 
iTJarks,  to  be  paid  in  ten  years,  during  which  time  a  iruc(? 
was   to  fubfifl:  between   the  two   nations.     David    Bruce^ 
having  given  feme  of  his  chief  nobilitv  as  hoflages  for  the 
payment  of  his  ranfom,  was  fet  at  liberty  Ofitober  3,  and 
returned  into  his  own  kingdom,  after  having  endured  a 
tedious  captivity  of  eleven  years  (1881. 

The  deplorable  confequences  of  the  battle  of  PoiCticrs  Deplorable 
now  appeared  in   France,  and  brought  that  kingdom  to  fiat^  o^ 
the  very  brink  of  ruin.     After  the  king   v/as  taken   pri^     '^'"''^"^ 
ibner,  the  rejns  of  government  naturally  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  dauphin,  s  young  prince  of  nineteen,  who  aifum- 
ed  the  title  of  Lieutenant  of  the  kingdotn,   and   fummoncd 
an   aflembly  of  the  efllates  at  Paris  in  the  ^nd  of  the  laft 
year.     But    the    members  of  this  affemblv,    inflead    of 
uniting  for   the   relief  of  their    captivated  prince,  and- 
bleeding  country,  fell  into  the  moil;  violent  faftions,  and 
broke  up  in  confufion,  without  granting  any  fupply.    This 
licentious  fpirit  which  appeared   in  the  cilares  was  com- 
jinunicated  to  the  populace  of  Paris  and  other  cities,  f^cis- 

(187^  Froiffart,  I.  i.e.  173. 

(iSP)  Rymer,  vol.  6.  p.  30—53.     Knyghtooij  p.   7,6f/,     FruilTart,  i. 
:,  :    t:.-;-     Ws.Uing.  p.  173. 
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A.D.  1357.  ed  the  peafants  in  the  country,  inflamed  the  mutinous  fol- 
^"''"'y'       '  diers,  and  threw  all  things  into  confufion.     The  dauphin 
called  another  ailembly  of  the  eilates  this'  year  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  November,  which  behaved   in  the  fame  fac- 
tious manner,  and  feparated  without  appIying^  any  reme- 
dy to  the  diforders  of  their  country.     To  increafe  thefe 
cJiforders,  the  king    of  Navarre,  who  had   been  thrown 
into  prifon  bv  king  John   about  three  years  before,- ef- 
caped  from  his  confinement,  and  flew  to  Paris,  where  his 
party  was  flrongert;.     He  was  met  at  fome  diftance  by  his 
,   great   partifan    Stephen    Marcel,    provoft    of   the   mer- 
chants, at  the  head  of  10,000  people,  and  condu(9:ed,  in 
a  kind  of  triumph  into  the  city.     This  turbulent   prince, 
being  pofTeffed  of  an  uncommon  degree  of  popular  elo- 
quence, a  dangerous  talent  in  the   hands  of  a  bad  man, 
mounted  a  fcaffold,  and  harangued  the  people  in   fuch  a 
pathetic  flrain,  on  the  injuftice  of  his  own  imprifonment, 
and  the  oppreffions  of  the  government,  that  their  minds 
were  inflamed  almoil  to  madnefs.     They  mafiacred  the 
two  marfhals  Clereraopt  and  Conflans   in  the  dauphin's 
prefence,  who  was  in  danger  of  fharing  the  fame  fate. 
This  young  prince  behaved  with  uncommon  prudence 
Frud'ent     °  in  this  perilous  fituation.     H§  siattered  the  provoft  of  the 
conduft  of    merchants,  and  the   other  heads   of  the  fafl;ion,   with   the 
tb-da-i-       hopes  of  the  higheft  honours ;  and  yielded  with  feermng 
^'"''"'  cheerfulnefs  to  all  the  demands  of  the  king  of  Navarre. 

Am.onoil;  other  thiners,  he  fent  orders  to  the  governors  of 
certain  cities  in  Normandy,  to  which  that  prince  pi^etend- 
ed  a  right,  to  fijrrender  them  into  his  hands.  Bur  the 
governors,  fufpeciing  that  thcfe  orders  were  extorted, 
refufed  to  obey  ;  and  Charles  was  fo  imprudent,  as  to 
leave  Paris  ?ilarch2,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  his  moil 
zealous  partinins,  to  compel  them  to  obedience.  The 
dauphin^  taking  advantage  of  the  abfcnce  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  the  good  h.umonrof  the  provofl  oi  the  mer- 
chants, got  himfclf  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
parliament ;  and  (hen  retiring  privately  from  Paris,  he 
held  anaffembly  of  the  eltates  at  Compeigne  May  i .  The 
eftates,  no  lon2:er  influenced  by  the  factious  fpirit  which 
reigned  in  Paris,  granted  ample  fuppiies,  both  of  men 
and  mioncy  ;  which  '  enabled  the  dauphin  W  form  the 
blockade  of  Paris  with  a  good  aritiy. 
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I      The  king  of  Navarre,  Ivho  now  pretended  a  I'ight  tO''>'-0-  '353. 
the  crown  of  France,  from   his  mother,  Jane,  daughter  T"""''^';"""^ 
of  Lewis  Hutin,  lay  with  an  army  at  St.  Denis.     But  he  j.r^'^''^,"  ^ 
had  already  loil   much  of  his   popularity  in  that  city,  by  cianr.s  the 
taking  a  party  of  Enghfh  adventurers  into  his  pay,  who^'^''^"  <^f 
plundered  without  diflinction  the  friends  and  enemies  of'^'^"* 
their  prefent  malter.     The  provoil  of  the  merchants  ob- 
ferving  this  change  in   the  fentimcnts  of  the  people,  and 
dreading  a  total  defettion,  form.ed   a   plot   to    admit    the 
kins;  of  Navarre  with    his  army,  and  to  proclaim  him 
king  of  France;  and  the  ifl  of  Augud  was  fixed  for  the 
execution  of  this  plot.     But  fome  fufpicions  arifing,  the 
provoil:  was  killed  in  a  tumult,  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  opening  one  of  the  gates  ;  and  the  people  being  inform- 
ed of  the  plot  which  he  had  laid,  they   dragged   his  dead 
;  body  through  the  ftreets,  loaded  the  king  of  Navarre,  fo 
j  lately  their  idol,  with  a  thoufand  curfes,  and  loudly  called 
i  for  the  return  of  the  dauphin,  who  entered  the  city  foon 
•  after,  amidil:  the  loudeil    acclamations.     The  return  of 
;  the  capital  to  its  obedience  had  a  happy  eiFect  on    the    reft 
'■  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  government   dailv   gained    new 
ilrengthfi'89;. 

While  thefe  things  were  doing  in  France,    king  John  a.  D.  134:9. 
had  been  nea^otiatine;  in  Ene-land  v/ith  kingr  Edward   for  his  "°^"'',';-" 
liberty,  and  a  peace  between  their  kingdoms.     At   Iengtn{|^g  j^^, 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  and  figned  by  both  kings,  phin. 
on  March  24,  at   London,    and    a  copy  of  it  fent    into 
France.     The  dauphin,   who  was  now  reconciled    to  the 
king  of  Navarre,  fummoned  an  alTembly   of  the  eftates,. 
i  and  laid  the  treaty  before  them  for  their  advice.     But  Hie 
conditions  of  peace  in  this  treaty  requiring  the  cefilon    of 
i  many  rich  provinces  in  France  to   the  crown  of  En^'iand, 
appeared  to  this  affembly  toofevcre,  and  they  unanimouf- 
iy  advifcd  the  regent  to  reje<5f  it  (190). 

King  Edward  was  e;reatiy  incenfed  at  this  refolution  of  CxpedlucB. 
the  regent  and  cftates  of  France,  and   declared,  that  fmce^:'''^ 
;  they  were  for  war,  they  fhould  have  it  in   its  moil  dread-  - '  -^    ' 

ful  forms.     The  truce  which  would  have    expired  April 
i  9,  had  a  little  before  been  prolonged  to  Midfurnmer  (191). 

(189)  Mezerav  Hid.  Fran.  p.  376,    377,  &c.     FrjiiTart.   1.    i.e.  179, 
180,  181.  i^s,  185,  187. 

(190)  Rymer,"t'.  6.  p.  134.     Fvoillaj  t,  1.  ;.  c.  iot. 
(iyi)   Ryrner.  t.  6^  jj.  1,2.1,  i7.,x. 
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A.  D.  1359.  But  as  that  term  was  approaching,  he  rriade  great  pfe- 
^''^-''\'~-^  parations  for  3.n  invaflon  of  France.  .  It.  was  October 
before  every  thing  could  be  got  ready  for  this  grand  ex- 
pedition ;  and  on  the  27th  ot  that  month  Edward  arrived 
at  Calais,  attended  by  his  four  eldeft  fons,  and  the  flower 
of  the  Engiifli  nobihty,  with  an  army  ofiooyooo  men, 
inafleetof  iiool'hips(^i92J. 
Befieges  At  the  head   of  this  formidable  army  he  marched  out 

Bheimsin    ^f  Calais,  November  4,  and  traverfrng  the  provinces  of 
Artois  and  Picardie>  he  invefted  the    city  of  Rheims  in 
Champaigne,  with  a  view  of  being  there  crowned    king 
of  France.     But  the  inhabitants,  affiflied  by  forrre  noble- 
men, with  their  followers,  and  animated  by   their  arch- 
bifliop,  defended  the  place  fo  bravely,    that    after  lyin^ 
near  three  months  before  it    in   the   depth  of  winter,    he 
found  itnecelTary  to  raife  the  fiege  (193). 
A. D.  1360.      Edward  then  dire£led  his  march  towards  Paris,-    phm- 
Parisbe-      dering  the  countrv  as  he  advanced,  and  having  received 
Kfgt  .         100,000  nobles  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  fpare   his 
territories,  he  arrived  before  the  capital  of  France  on  the 
lad  day  of  March.     During  the  Eafler  holidays  hoililities 
were  fufpended,  and  feme  propofals  for  peace  were  made  ; 
but  they  came  to  nothing.     Having  in  vain  challenged  the 
dauphin,  who  was  in  Paris  Vv^ith   an    army,    to  come  out 
and  fight  him,  and  having  alfo  made  a   fruitlefs  attempt 
upon  the  fuburbs  of  that  city,    he   marched  off  towards 
Brittany,  refolving  to  refrefli  his  army  for  fome  time  in 
that  province,  after  the  fevere  fatigues  of  a    v/inter    cam- 
paign,   and  to   return    in    fummer  to   befiege  Paris  in 
form  (194). 
peace  v.-]\.h        The  dauphin  and  his  council  being  deeply  afTeSled  with 
V" vanoe  at    j-j-j^  deplorable  defolations  of  their  country,    which  were 
l.rttigny.     [j^^^^pji^f^  \^y  ^  frefh  defe(5lion  of  the  perfidious    king  of 
Navarre,    and   dreading   (till    greater    miferies,  became 
earnefily  defirous  of  a  peace,  which  they  folicited  by  com- 
miiTioners,  who  followed  Edward  in  his   march  towards 
Brittany.     Thefe  iblicitations  being  feconded  by   the    in- 
ftances  of  the  pope's  legate,  and  the  wife   and  moderate 
counfels  of  the  excellent   duke  of  Lancaller,  at    length 
made  an  imprefTion  on  the  king's  heart  ;  and  a    treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  at  Bretigny,  near  Chartres,   May  8, 
on  the  following  terms.     The  king   of   France  ceded    to 

(i9i)  Walfing.  p.  I -•4.  ('93)  !<'•  ibid. 

(154)  FrouTart,  1.  i.  c.  zo;    :,ii.     Walung.  p.  173,  174, 
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the  king  of  England,  beffdes  the  fuperiorlty   of   Guienne  A..  D.  136*. 

,   and  Ponthieu,  the  earldom  of  PoiQ:iers,  the  fief  of  Thou- ' ■^ ' 

I  ars,  the  countries  of  Poi6i:ou,  Xantonge,  Agenois,  Li- 
i  moufm,  Perigort,  Quercy,  Bigorre,  Gavre,  Antigou- 
I  mois,  and  Rouvergue,  with  all  their  cities  and  caftles,  ifi 
1  full  fovercignty.  In  the  fame  ample  and  full  manner 
i  were  yielded  to  England,  on  the  other  fide  of  France,  the 
I  town,  caftle,  and  territory  of  Calais,  with  the  earldom  of 
Guifncs.  The  king  of  France  agreed  to  pay  for  his  ran- 
j  fom  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold,  at  different  pay- 
j  mentf.,  and  to  give  forty  noble  hoftages  for  fecurity.  The 
I  king  of  France  agreed  to  renounce  all  alliances  and  con- 
I  nefctions  with  the  Scots,  and  to  contrail:  none  for  the  fu- 
I  ture  ;  and  the  king  of  England  made  the  fame  concelfi- 
i  ons  with  regard  to  the  Flemings.  John  de  Mountfort  was 
I  to  be  reftored  to  all  his  poflefTions  in  France  •,  and  the  dif- 
I  pute  between  him  and  Charles  de  Blois,  about  the  dutcby 
of  Brittany,  was  to  be  referred  to  commifnoners.  This 
!  famous  treaty  contained  fevera)  other  articles,  relating  to 
\  the  time  and  manner  of  king  John's  being  fet  at  liberty, 
\  and  of  his  delivering  to  king  Edward  the  feveral  coun- 
I  tries,  towns,  and  caftles,  and  alfo  many  regulations  for  the 
\  further  fecurity  and  more  effectual  execution  of  the  whol?. 
I  By  the  twelfth  article  of  this  treaty,  king  Edward  re- 
\  nounced  all  title  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  France, 
?  to  the  countries  of  Normandy,  Tourain,  Anjou,  and 
I    Main,  and  to  the  fovereignty  of  Brittany  and   Flanders. 

As  foon  as  Edward  had  finifhed  this  great  work  of  peace.  The  king  of 
he  returned  to  England,  and  landed  at  Rye,  May' 18  (^195).  F^'^fce  le- 
In  the  beginning  of  July  he  fent  the  king  of  France  to  Ca-  ^'  ^'^'^^''•y- 
lais,  agreeable  to  an  article  of  the  treaty  (196).  On  O6I0- 
ber  9,  he  followed  to  the  fame  place,  to  finiflT  all  regula- 
.  tions  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  to  receive  the  firll. 
payment  of  the  king  of  France's  ranfom,  and  to  fet  that 
prince  at  liberty.     About  the  fame  time  the  dauphin  and 
his    council    arrived  at   Boulogne  ;  and  after   fome   davs 
fpent   In  conferences,  all   particulars  were  adjufled,  and 
the  treaty  of  peace  ratified  bv   both   kings,  at    Calais,  ^ 
O£i:obcr  24  (i97)'     The  day  after,  king  John  was  fet  at 
libertv,  and  Edward   accompanj;^  him  about  a   mile  cut 
of  Calais,  where  the  two  kirjgs  took  their  leave  of  one  ano- 

^195)  Rymer,  vol.  6.  p.  196.  f  1 96)  Id.  ibid,  p    \^Z^ 

(1^7)  Rymer,  vol.  6.  p.  419 — zi<j. 
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A-^- '3^o-ther,,  with   the  flrongefl   expreiTions  of  mutual  affeftion 
^     'and  res::ard  (198).     On    the   laft    day    of  October,  king 
Edward  landed  at  Dover,  and  was  every  where  received 
by  his  fubjects   with  the    ftrongefl:  deraondrations  of  love 
and  admiration.     For  though  the  late  long  war  had  been 
very  glorious,  it    had    been  alfo    exceedingly  expenfive, 
and  the  people  of  England  were  tranfported   with  joy  at 
the  return  of  peace. 
A.  D.  is6z.      The  I'oy  occafioned  by  the  peace  was  not  a  little  allayed 
Peiblcacv..    f^y  j_|,£  breaking  out   of  a   peftilence,  which  carried  off 
great  multitudes  of  the  common  people,  and  not  a  i'-iw  of 
the  nobiIity„  and  amongfl  others  Henry  the  Good,  duke 
ofLancafier,  one  of  the  moft  virtuous,  amiable  and  ac- 
complifhed  noblemen  of  that  age  (199). 
Treaty  of         The  execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  attended  with 
}K-a?e  ext-    great  difficulties,  chiefly  arifmg  from  the  attachment  of 
eaied.  j.|,g  noblemen  in  the  ceded  countries  to  their  ancient  and 

native  princes,  and  their  unwillingness  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  England  (200).     But  "thefe  dif- 
ficulties were  at  length  in  a  great  meafure   overcome  by 
the   perfe8;  honour  and   integrity  of  king  John,  and  the 
great  wifdom  and  atiivity  of  the  lord  Chandos,  appointed 
by  Edward  his  lieutenant  in  all  thefe  countries. 
A  D  i-^Ci.      K^"^D  Edward  foon  after   fell  upon  an  effectual  method 
Edward        of reconciling  thefe  couHtnes  to  the  Englifh   government, 
ce-.ies  the     {jy  beflowing  them  on  his  amiable  Ton  the  prince  of  Wales, 
cou'ntnlf  to  ^''^^  ^^^  admired  and  beloved  by  the  very  enemies  whom 
the  prince    he  had  fabducd.     Accordingly  the   prince,  who  ha  J  late- 
oi  Wal^s.     ly  raarried  his  coufm  Jane,  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of 
Edmund  Plantagenet  earl  of  Kent,  a  lady  of  great  merit 
and  beauty,  was  created  prince  of  Aquitaine,  and  had  a 
grant  of  Guienne,  Ponthieu,    and   all    the  territories  in 
fhofe  parts  of  France  lately  yielded  to  the  crown   of  Eng- 
land, to  hold  them  of  that  crown  by  liege  homage,  and  an 
annual  tribute  of  an  ounce  of  gold  (201 ). 
A.D.t]C^-\.      The  prince  of  Wales   having   received  the  inveiliture 
•Yh^  P^nicc  of  thefe  rich   and  extenfivc  territories,  refolved   to  fix  his 
o:  Wales     j-eficlence  at  Bourdeaux,  and  fnent  fome  months  In  mak- 

take<!  po:lc  -.  .  ^  '  ^  ,  .,-,. 

iioiioihi;     ing  preparations  tor  his  voyage  to  that  capital   or  nis  new 
t.rii>toiif^.  dominions.     He    arrived   there  in  February  A.  D.  136^, 

(1,98)  Froifiart,  1.  t.  c.  213.  ('99)  Dudg.  Earon,  vol.  i,  p.  780, 

(zoo)  Fi'oifTart,  1.  i.e.  214.  (zoi )  Rymcr,  vol.^.  p.  2S4 — 395. 
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with  his  beautiful  princefs,  formerly  known  by  the  name  ^.D.  1363. 
qithe  Fair  Maid  of  Kent  ;  and  having  eftabliflied  a  fplcn-   -"^^r"-^ 
did   court,    his  mild    and  equitable  adminiftration  gave 
univerfal  fatisfatlion  to  his  new  fubjefts. 

By  an  article  oi  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  as  it  was  finally  ^^^^  °*^ 
fettled  at  Calais,  it  was  agreed  that  the  formal  deeds  of  j^^]^°"[^;5 
renunciation  of  the  feveral  countries,  towns,  and  other  cicaps. 
things,  given  up  by  the  one  king  to  the  other,  fhould 
not  be  exchanged  till  after  thefe  countries,  towns,  &c. 
were  actually  given  up.  It  was  expe6ted,  that  the  do- 
ing this  might  require  about  twelve  or  thirteen  months  ; 
and  therefore  the  30th  of  November  1361  was  appointed 
for  exchanging  thefe  mutual  renunciations,  and  finifliing 
this  great  work  of  peace  (202).  But  the  difficulties  which 
had  arifen  in  delivering  fome  places  to  the  Englifh,  and 
difputes  about  others,  had  ftill  prevented  the  exchange  of 
thefe  renunciations,  and  left  this  great  tranfaSlion  in- 
fome  meafure  incomplete.  The  dukes  of  Anjou  and 
Berry,  two  of  king  John's  fons,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
his  brother,  with  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  remained 
in  England  as  hoftages  for  the  payment  of  that  prince's 
ranfom,  pretended,  that  if  they  were  carried  to  Calais, 
and  indulged  in  a  little  more  liberty,  they  could  contri- 
bute greatly  to  remove  all  difficulties.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly conveyed  to  that  city,  and  allowed  to  go  where 
they  pleafed  for  four  days  together  at  anv  one  time.  The 
duke  of  Anjou  abufed  this  indulgence,  and  made  his  ef- 
cape  into  France  (203). 

King  John,  greatly  offended  at  his  fon's  diflionourable  ^-J"?  °^ 
conduQ:,  refolved  to  come  into  Englatid  to  finifli  every  ^j^g^  f^ 
thing  relative  to  the  peace,  by  a  pcrfonal  treaty  with  Ed-  England, 
ward.     His   miniflers  endeavoured  to  difPuade  him  from 
taking  this  Hep  ;  but  to  all  their  remonllrances  he  repli- 
ed, **  That  though  honour  and  good  faith  fhould  fcrfake 
"  every  other   part  of  the  world,  they  ought  ftill  to  be 
*'  found  in  the  breafts  of  princes."     He  accordingly  ar- 
rived in  England  about  Chriftmas  A.  D.  1363,  and  was 
again  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  Savoy. 

It  doth  not  appear  that  this  voyage  of  king  John  con-^.-^-'j^-t- 
tributed  much  to  remove  the  difficulties  in  the  execution  £';^,,4, 

(aoa)  Rymer,  vol.  6.  p.  131,2,31.  aio.  zC%.  .    ,       . 

(Z03)  Id.  ibid.  p.  453 — 455.     FroilTart,  !.  i.  c    ciS- 
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A.  D.  1354.  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace.     For  he  fell  fick  of  a  fever  at 
'""""^     ^'  the   Savoy,  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  died  there 

April  8,  A.  D.  1364(204). 
Jobn  de  The  famous  difpute  about  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  which 

Mountfort  f^j^^j  fubfifted  many  years,  was  finally  determined  by  a 
duchy  of  ^  battle,  September  29,  near  the  town  of  Auray.  In  this 
Briitany;  dccifive  a£lion,  one  of  the  competitors,  Charles  de  Blois, 
lofl  his  life  ;  and  his  rival,  John  de  Mountfort,  fon-in- 
law  to  the  king  of  England,  obtained  the  long-contefled 
prize.  For  though  this  event,  fo  plcafing  to  Edward, 
was  very  mortifying  to  Charles  V.  who  had  lately  mount- 
ed the  throne  of  France,  that  wife  prince  fubmitted  to 
'  the  decifion  of  the  fword,  and  granted  John  de  Mount- 
fort the  invefliture  of  Brittany,  without  any  further  ftrug- 
gle  (205). 
A.  D.  r^Sg.  The  kingdom  of  France  had  fuffered  many  calamities 
Fiance  de-  (Jurjng  the  late  war  ;  and  it  was  not  immediately  relieved 
adventurers  from  them  by  the  peace  of  Bretigny.  This  was  owing  to 
great  multitudes  of  adventurers  of  different  nations,  who 
hadferved  in  the  armies  of  France  and  England.  Thefe 
adventurers,  having  been  long  accuftomed  to  live  by" 
rapine  and  plunder,  when  ihey  were  difbanded,  v/ere 
unwilling  to  return  to  the  arts  of  civil  life  ;  but,  forming, 
themfelvcs  into  regular  bodies,  under  bold  commanders,  :] 
they  feized  upon  fome  towns  and  caftles  in  almoft  every  J 
province  of  France,  and  from  thence  plundered  the  neigh-;  | 
bouring  countries.  They  called  themfelves  //^^  Cowz^^m-  ' 
enSf  and  the  bodies  into  which  they  were  formed  ih  Com- 
parties.  Thefe  Companies,  in  the  year  1361,  defeated 
a  royal  army  commanded  by  John  de  Bourbon  earl  of 
Marche,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  aftion  (206). 
The  pope,  v/ho  then  refided  at  Avignon,  and  dreaded 
a  vifit  from  thefe  fawlefs  plunderers,  launched  his  fpiri-' 
tual  thunders  againfl:  them,  and  publiflied  a  croifade  for 
their  extirpation.  But  in  vain.  They  ftill  continued  to 
increafe  in  number,  and  to  become  more  daring  in  their 
enterprifes.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1366,  they 
amounted  to  50,000  men,  and  caufed  the  king  of  France 
to  tremble  on  his  throne.  By  an  article  of  the  late  treaty 
of  peace,  both  kings  had  engaged  to  join  their  forces  tbr 

(204)  FroIlTart,  1.  i.e.  2,19. 

(Z05)  Hiftoire  de  Brit.  p.  501.     FroifTart,  I.  i,  c.  aid,  7.^^J, 

(406)  Froifliu't,  1.  I.  c.  177,178.  414,215. 
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the  extirpation  of  thefe  robbers,  if  it  became  neceffary  ;  A-D.  13^5- 
and   Edward  was  now  called  upon  to  fulfil  this  engage-  ^"""""v— — ^ 
ment.     In  confequence  of  this  requifition,  he  made  great 
preparations  for  an  expedition  into  France   againfl:  the 
companies.     But    the    greatnefs     of  thefe    preparations        > 
alarmed   Charles,  who,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  was  not 
very  fond  of  feeing  the  king  of  England  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army  in    the  heart   of. France  ;  and  therefore  fent 
him  word  that  his  alTiftance  was  not  necefiary.     Edward, 
greatly  offended  at  this  raeflage,  defined  from  his  enter  - 
prife(207). 

What  Charles  could  not  do  by  force,  he  accomplifhed  a.D.  1^66* 
by  policy,  and  happily  delivered  his  country  from  thofe  Charles  en- 
dangerous  and   deftruftive  Companies.     He  firft  endea-  pgi-iu^ade 
voured  to  perfuade  them  to  undertake  an   expedition  into  them  to  a 
the  Eafl:   for  the   recovery  of  the  Holy   Land  ;  and  the  croiude. 
Pope  feconded  thefe  perfuafions,  by  promifing   them  the 
pardon  of  all  their   fins,    which  were  neither   few   nor 
trifling,  and  a  good  place  in  paradife  after    death.     But 
the   companions  had  too  much   cunning,    and  too    little 
religion,  to  be  taken  by  fuch  a  bait. 

An  expedition  was  foon  after  propofed,  more  agreea-  The  Com- 
ble  i:o  their  views  and  difpofitions.     Don    Pedro  king  of  P^"'^^  **^" 
Caftile  had  juflly  merited  the  name  of  Criiely  by  murder-  pg^^o^kbg 
ing  many  of  his  nobility, — one  of  his  natural  brothers, —  of  Caftile. 
and  his  queen,  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  filler  to  the  queen 
of  France.     Henry  ear!   of  Trailamare,  another  of  his 
natural    brothers,    fled  into    France,    and  folicited  king 
Charles  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  fiftcr-in-law  by  de- 
throning the  tvrant.     It  immediately  occurred  to  Charles:, 
thaf"  this  would  be  a   proper    employment  for  the   Com- 
panies ;  and  he  directed  the  brave  du  Guefclin  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  with  them    for  that    purpofe.     Their 
leaders  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  the  honour  and   bravery 
of  du  Guefclin,  that  they  agreed  to  evacuate  France,  and 
follow  him  into  Caftile.     Here  they  met  with  little  or  no 
refiftance.     The  tvrant  don    Pedro,  being  abandoned  by 
all  the  world,  fled  v/ith  his  treafures  and  family,  firft  to 
Corunna,  and   afterwards  to   Bourdeaux  ;  and  Henry  de 
Traftamare  was  crowned  king  of  Caftile  with  univerfal 
applaufe(2o8). 

(207)  Walfing.  p.  178..  (io8)  Frolflavt,  1,  i.  c,  j.30. 
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A,D.i^66       Though  don   Pedro,  the  dethroned  king  of  Cailile, 
^"""^•"l    ^.  was    a  faithlefs  and  fanguinary  tyrant,  he  was  not  defli- 
Prince  un-    *"^^  ®^  fpecious  and    engaging   quaUties.     His  fituation, 
del-takes  to   and  that  of  his  family,  which  confifted  of  three  daughters, 
rdicie  don   ^^^s   afFccling ;  and  he   paid  his  court   fo  artfully  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  that  he  unhappily  efpoufed  his  quarrel, 
and  refolved  to  attempt  his  refloration. 
>,farchtsan       This  amiable  and  fortunate  prince  was  the   idol  of  all 
army  into    the  military  men  of  his  age,  who  crowded  from  all  countries 
Sjsiin.         tahis  iTandard.     His   brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancailer,  joined  him  with  a  chofen  body  of  men  at  arms 
from  'England.     Many    Gafcon    lords  embarked  in  the 
expedition.     The  Companies,  who  Were  rtill  in  Caftile, 
being  privately  invited  into  his  fervice,  deferted  by   thou" 
fands,  and   made  their  way  to  Bourdeaux   by  different 
routes.     Out  of  all  thefe  the  prince  compofed  an   army  of 
30,000  fele£l  troops ;  with  which  he  fet  out  on  this  ex- 
pedition about  Chriftmas,  attended  by  the  kings  of  Caftile 
and  Majorca,  his   brother  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  a 
fplendid  train  of  Englifli  and  Gafcon  noblemen  (209}. 
A. D.  1367.      Don  Henry,  againft  whom  this  expedition  was  undcr- 
Bii'teof      taken,  was  of  a    chara6ter  very  different  from  his  bro~ 
^  '  '       ther^     He  was  brave,  humane,  fincere,  and  generous  ; 
and  as  much  beloved  by  his  fubje(9:sas  the  other  had  been 
hated.     Having    made    all  pofTible  preparation    for  his 
own  defence,  he   took   the  field  at  the   head  of  40,000 
horfe  and  60,000  foot,  and  was  foon  after  joined  by  the 
brave  du  Guefciin,  with  4000  men  at  arms.     With  this 
powerful  army  he  advanced  to  meet  the  prince  of  Wales  ; 
who  having  entered  Cailile  in   the  beginning  of  March, 
was  approaching  by  eafyjournics.     The  two  armies  met 
on  Saturday  April  3,  near  the  town  of  Najara,  where  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought ;  in  which  the  condu£fc,  valour, 
and  fortune  of  the  prince   of  Wales  prevailed,  and  the 
mighty   army  o,f  don  Henrv  was  entirely   routed,  many 
thoufands  (lain   in    the  aftion,    and   a    great    multitude 
taken  prifoners.     The  cruel  don  Pedro  would  have  put 
all  the  prifoners  to  the  fword  ;  but  was  retrained  from 
this  horrid  deed  by  the  prince,  who  even    prevailed  upon 
jiim,  with  much  difficulty,  to  publilh   a  general  offer  of 
pardon  to  all  his  fubjefits  who  would  return  to  their  obedi- 

(-09)  FroifTart,  1,   i.e.  231 — 23^. 
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ence.  This  offer  was  univerfaJly  accepted,  and  don  Pe- ^'-D.  is^/* 
dro  was  rcilored  to  his  throne  without  any  further  trou-  "^  "^ 
bie. 

It  foon  appeared  that  this  tyrant  was  as  perfidious  and  Perfidious 
ungrateful  as  he   was  cruel ;   for,  inftead  of  paying  the  condua  of 
army  which  had  reftored  him  to  his  throne,  according  *^°"  j?*:'^'*- 
to   his  engagements,  he  detained  them  all  the  fummer 
with  vain  hopes  and  trifling  excufes.  At  length  the  prince 
of  Wales,  perceiving  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  monfter  devoid  of  every  principle  of  ho- 
nour, feeing  his  men  daily   perilhing  by  the  exceflive 
heats,  to  which  they  had  not  been  accuftomed,  and  find- 
ing his  own  health  fenfibly  impaired   by  the  fame  caufe, 
left  Caftile,  and  brought  back  the  (battered  remains  of 
his  vi<3:oricus  army  to  Bourdeaux(2io). 

Nothing  could  be  more  glorious  to  the  prince  of  Wales  A.D.  i3^», 
than  his  condutt  of  this  Spanifh  expedition  ;  but  nothing  ^^''^' '^""'5- 
could   be  more  tatal  to  him  than  its  confequences.     It  j|,"*^g"'j,"j^ 
ruined  his  health,'and  embittered  the  few  remaining  years  e>;jH.di!:icn. 
of  his  life,  by  a  continued  feries  of  troubles.     He  had  jiot 
only   exhaufted   his  treafury,  by   railing  and    paving  the 
army  which  he  had  carried  into  Callile.  but  he  had   con- 
trafled  a  prodigious  load   of  debt,  and  had  brought  back 
with   him   6000  or  thofe  dangerous    Companions,  who, 
for  want  of  pav,  bfgan  to  live  by  the  plundering  of  his  ' 

fubjecis.  Yet  i''ich  was  the  veneration  that  even  thefe 
lawlefs  rioters  bore  to  ihe  pf  rfon  of  this  excellent  prince* 
that  at  his  requcil  they  evacuated  his  territories,  and 
carried  their  ravages  into  France.  It  was  not  To  eafy  to 
difcharge  his  debts,  la-order  to  this,  he  was  unhappi'v 
advifed  by  the  bifhop  of  Rodez.,  his  chancellor  of  Guien- 
ne,  to  impofe,  with  the  confent  of  the  eflates,  a  tax  of 
one  livre  upon  every  hearth  in  his  French  dominions  for 
five  years ;  which,  by  a  very  erroneous  computation,  it 
was  fuppofed  would  produce  i  ,200,000  livrcs  annualiv. 
To  this  heavy  and  unufual  tax  fome  provinces  fubniitted 
without  much  re!u6lance ;  but  feverai  great  lords  in 
Guienne  declaimed  againfi:  it  with  great  vehemence,  and 
fecretly  entered  into  intrigues  with  the  court  of  France 
far  overturning  the  Enghlh  government,  which  this  ta^ 
had  rendered  unpopular  (211). 

(iio)  Froiflar'^  1,  i.  c.  ^37. — 143.  (in")  Fr.MiTiTt,  I.  i.  t.  14.1, 
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A.  D.  1 3(^9.      In  the  mean  time  the  tyrant  don  Pedro,  who,  by  his 
^T'^''      ^  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  had  involved  his  protector  in  fo 

Don  Pedro    ^  .        u i  .       -.l  .t,      •    n.  j     /    11  u- 

p^jt  jg         manv  troubles,  met  with  the  jult  reward  or  all  his  crimes; 

deatb.  for  Henry  de  Traftamare,  having  made  his  efcape  from 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Najara,  took  flielter  in  the  court 
of  his  friend  and  ally  the  king  of  Arragon.  Here  he  left 
his  family,  and  went  into  France  to  folicit  fuccours,  and 
'A'ait  for  an  opportunity  of  recovering  the  crown  which 
he  had  lof!:.  As  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  return  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  into  Guienne,  he  collected  a  fmall  army 
of  about  9000  men,  with  which  he  returned  into  Caftile, 
defeated  the  tyrant,  took  him  prifoner,  and  put  him  to 
death  with  his  own  hand  (21 2 j.  But  the  deftruQiion  of 
the  tyrant  put  no  flop  to  the  troubles  in  which  the  prince 
of  Wales  was  involved  by  his  unfortunate  connection  with 
him. 

Perfidious  The  Gafcon  noblemen  did  not  content  themfelves  with 
oppofing  the  impofition  of  the  tax  on  hearths,  in  the 
alTembly  of  eftates  ;  but  after  that  alTembly  broke  up, 
they  went  to  Paris,  and  imp'ored  the  proteftion  of  king 
Charles  as  fuperior  lord  of  Guienne,  though  they  well 
knew  that  be  had  given  vp  that  title  in  the  late  treaty  of 
peace.  It  doth  not  belong  to  hift-orians  to  determine  the 
fl:abi!itv  of  national  characters,  and  how  far  the  credit 
of  pcllericv  oUi^ht  to  be  affected  by  the  conduct  of  their 
anceftors  ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  French  on 
this  occahon  difcovered  the  mod  proflisjate  contempt  of 
the  mofl  folemn  oaths  and  treaties,  and  a  total  difreeard 
to  honour  and  good  faith.  For  though  Charles  had  given 
up,  in  the  frrongefl:  terms  that  could  be  devifed,  all  right 
to  the  fovereignty  of  Guienne,  and  the  other  territories 
ceded  to  the  crown  of  England  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny, 
he  aC^ed  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  fuch  a  treaty,  and 
funimoned  the  prince  of  Wales  to  appear  before  the  court 
of  peers  at  Paris  on  Mayi.  The  prince,  equally  fur- 
prifed  and  provoked  at  this  fammons,  replied,  that  he 
would  come  to  Paris  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  ;  a  threat 
xvhich  his  declining  ftate  of  health  never  permitted  him  to 
esecute  (213). 

Charles    having  taken  this  bold  ftep,  to  which  he  was 

Fi  uitc  pre-  encouraged  by  the  advanced  aee  of  the  king  of  England, 

psre&  tor  a  j  D  o  d  ■» 


y  ■-, 
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'andtheili  health  of  his  heroic  fon,  fecretly  prepared-ibr  A..D.  13^9. 
war ;  and  truiling  more  to  policy  than  force,  he  fet  in- 
'trigues  on  foot  in  every  province  of  the  Englifh  dominions 
in  France.  Thefe  intrigues,  favoured  by  the  difcontents 
of  the  people  occa  fioned  by  the  late  tax,  by  their  affecti- 
on for  their  ancient  fovereigns,  and  by  the  influence  of 
the  cl(frgy,  were  but  toofiiccefsful  (214). 

Edward    laid  an  account   of  thefe  unexpe6ted  events  Edward  rc- 
before  his  parhament,  which  met  June  3,  and  by  their '^"'^''' 'i'^ 
advice  refumed  the  titie  and  arms  of  king  of  France  (215).  Piance. 
This  parhament  alfo  granted  him  a  high  duty  on  wool, 
wool-fclls,  and  leather,  to  enable  him  to   profecute  the 
approaching  war  with  vigour. 

About  this  time  the  effe£t  of  the  French  intrigues  ap-  War  v,it!i 
pcared  by  the  revolt  of  feveral  towns  in  Ponthieu,  Guien-  ^'■^"*^^- 
ne,  and  other  provinces,  and  by  a  vifible  tendency  in 
others  to  imitate  their  example.  War  being  now  declar- 
ed, both  parties  took  the  field,  and  there  followed  a  va- 
riety of  Ikirmirties,  captures,  and  furprifes  of  towns  and 
caflles,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate  minutely  (216). 
Though  the  king  of  France  had  colIeCled  a  prodigious 
fum  of  money,  under  the  pretence  of  paying  his  father  s 
ranfom,  and  had  fecretly  made  great  preparations  for 
this  war,  vvhich  he  had  long  meditated,  yet  for  fome 
time  his  arm.s  made  little  progrefs. 

But  the  brave  John  lord  Chandos  being  killed  in  a.  fkir--  ^■^■p'^°' 
inifli  on  January  i,  A.  D.   1370,  and  the  health  of  the  the*^ Fvu,ch. 
prince  of  V/ales  fo  much  impaired  that  he  could  no. longer 
mount  on  horfeback,  and  appear  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  .M 

the  fortune  of  the  war  began  to  change,  and  the  French 
took  feveral  places  of  (Irength,  and  had  others  betrayed 
into  their  hands  (217).  Among  thefe  laft  was  the  city  of 
Limoges,  which,  at  the  infligation  of  its  bifl'iop,  revoked 
and  admitted  a  French  garrifon. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  greativ  incenfed  at  the  lofs  of  Prince  of 
this  place,  v/hich  he  had  fortified  at  a  great  expence,  fent  Wales  takes 
the  inhabitants  a  fummons  to  return  to  their  duty  and  ex-         ^ 
pel  the  French  garrifon,  threatening  to  raze  their  city  to 
the  ground,  after  putting  them  all  to  the  fword,  if  they 
did  not  obey.    But  the  people  of  Limoges  treated  this  fum- 

(ai4)FroifT:u-t,  t.  i.  c.  145,  Z47,  ■248. 

(115)  Rymer,  vol,  6.  p.  6ii ,  (ii5)  FraiiTart.  !.  1.  c.  ■2;o-=a77, 

(2 1 7 1  FroilTart,  1.  i.  c.  Zy^,   Sjc. 
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A.D.  1370.  pnotts  with  the  moil  infolent  contempt.  The  prince,  col- 
^'~'  "v— «— ^  leding  a  body  of  trcops,  and  getting  into  a  litter,  being 
unable  to  ride,  condutlcd  them  to  Limoges,  and  inverted 
the  place.  Senfible  of  its  great  ftrength,  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  take  it  by  afiauit ;  but  having  made  a  breach  in 
the  wails,  by  undermining  them,  he  entered  by  the  breach, 
and  put  the  whole  garrifon,  and  3000  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  the  fword.  It  was  v/ith  feme  difficulty  he  was  prevailed 
'  upon  to  fpare  the  life. of  the  bifliop,  who  had  been  the 

caufe  of  all  this  mifchief,  by  acting  a  part  fo  contrary  to 
his  oaths,  and  inconfiftent  with  his  fun6lion  (218). 
Prince  of  The  taking  of  Limoges  is  chiefly  memorable  on  this  ac- 

Waits  re-    count,  that  it  wag  the  lafl:  military  exploit  of  the  prince 
comm^d.    ^^  Wales;  who,  finding  himfelf  unable  any  longer  to  en- 
dure the  fatigues  of  war,  retired  to  Bourdeaux,  and  re- 
figned  the  command  of  the  Eng}i{l\  armies  in  France  to 
?At^nt  '  ^'^  brother  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  who  had 

}  lately,  together  with  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and   Cam- 

bridge, come  frora  England  with  a  reinforcement  (219). 
A.D.  ijyi.      The  prince  of  Wales,  finding  his  ftrength  daily  declin- 
P^ince  of     jj^g^  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  phyficians,  who  encou- 
fives^in  "     ^aged  hiui  to  hope  that  his  native  air  would  contribute  to 
England,      his  recovery.     Having  held  an  affembly  of  3II  the   loyal 
harons.  of  his  French  dominions  at  Bourdeaux,  and   en- 
gaged them  to  promife  obedience  to  his  brother  the  duke 
of  Lancafter,  he  embarked  for  England  in  the  month  of 
,    January  A- D.  1 571,  with  his  princeis,  and  only  furviving 
fon  Richard,,  and  landed  at  Southampton  (220). 
Islarriages.        John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter,  being  now  a  ^«.'idGw- 
er,  married  the  pnncefs   Conllantia,  eldeft  daughter  of 
the  late  don  Pedro  king  of  Caftiie,  and  his  brother  Ed- 
mund earl  of  Cambridge  married  her  fifter  the  princefs 
Ifabella.     The  duke  of  Lancafter,  irpmediately  after  his 
marriage,  alTiimed  the  title  of  king  of  Cajiile^  and  there- 
by rendered  Henry  de  Trailama^e,  who  wore  that  crown, 
a  violent  and  dangerous  enemy  to  England  (221). 
Ertglidi  The  military  events  of  this  year  were  very  fatal  to  th.* 

fleet  deftfit-  Englifn  interefl  on  the  continent.     The  duke  of  Lancaf- 
^  ■  ter  having  returned  to  England  with  his  royal  bride,  the 

earl  of  Pembroke  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  ■ 

(11  8)  Id.  ibtd.  c.  187.     Walfirsr.  5..  185. 

(zip)  Frfii^'a^^,  1,  i.  e,  2^7.     Walfing.  p.  iSt;. 

(2.Z0)  Froiifait,  1.  !.  c.  193.  '         (iiijld.  ibid.  c.  30c. 
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the  Englifh  forces  in  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,  and^.  0.1371, 
was  fent  thither  with  a  fleet  of  forty  fliips,  containing  a  '  v~*-^ 
reinforcement  of  troops  and  a  fupply  of  money.  The 
earl  defisjned  to  land  his  forces  at  Rochelle ;  but  when  he 
approached  that  place,  June  23,  he  fell  in  with  a  power-* 
ful  fquadron  belonging  to  don  Henry,  king  of  Caflile,  who 
hadvvarmly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  France.  An  engage-^ 
ment  immediately  commenced,  which  continued  all  that 
day,  and  was  renewed  next  morning  with  equal  fury.  At 
length,  towards  the  evening  of  the  fecond  day,  vifitory 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  whofe  Ihips  were 
much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  and  provided 
with  cannon,  which  did  great  execution.  The  earl  of 
Pembroke,  with  feveral  other  chieftains,  were  made  pri-^ 
foners,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  fleet  either  taken  or 
funk  (222). 

By  this  difafler,  Ponthieu,  Guienne,  and  the  other  Loffes  of 
Englifh  provinces  in  thefe  parts,  were  left  an  eafy  prey  the  Englifli, 
t6  the  conftable  du  Guefclin,  who  fell  into  them  with  a 
great  army,  and  took  many  places  of  ilrength  without  any 
refiii:ance,  and  others  with  very  little.  The  city  of  Rot 
chelle  was  betrayed  to, the  French  by  its  mayor,  and 
Thenars  capitulated  to  furrender  at  Michaelmas,  if  it  was 
not  relieved  before  that  time  by  the  king  of  England,  or 
one  of  his  fens  (223). 

On  hearing  of  this  capitulation,  Edward   put  himfelf Edward  at- 
at  the  head  of  an  army  which  he  had  provided  for  invad-  tempt?  to 
jng  France  on  the  fide  of  Picardie,  with  which  he  em- ^h'^uars 
barked  Auguft  30,  and  failed  to  relieve  Thouars,  and  re- 
cover his  other  lofies  in  thofe  parts.     But  that  Avonderful 
gale  of  profperity  which  had  fo  long  favoured  this  prince 
in  all  his  undertakings  had  now  forfaken  him.     After  con- 
tending nine  weeks  at  fea,  with  contrary  winds,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  with  his  fleet  to  England  ;  and  Thou:irs 
furrcndered,  according   to  the  capitulation  (224).     The 
mifcarriage  of  this  expedition  was  followed  by  the  lol's  of 
all  Ponthieu,  except  a  few  places. 

•j..  Edward  after  his  return  held  a  parliament,  which  met  a  parlia- 
^tWeftminfter  November  3,  and  continued  the  additional '^^f^t- 
duty   on    wool,    wooI-fells,   and  leather,    for  two  years 


■  r%t)  FroilTart,  1.  i.  c.  301,  303,  304. 

'■,\i3)  FioiiTart,  1,  i,  c.  307—311.  (i'?,4)  Id.  ^bid.  c.  311 
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A.D.  1371.  longer,  befides  granting  the  king  a  fifteenth  (225  j.    Thus 
'^""'^       the  Enghlh  were  at  as  great  expence  in  lofmg,  as  they  had  ' 

been  at  in  gaining,  their  French  dominions. 
A.D.  1373.      The  conflable  du    Guefclin   finifhed  the   conquefl  of 
John  de       Ponthicu  and  Xaintonge  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  (226). 
Ibtndons     As  the  alHes  of  England  had  reaped  great  advantages  from 
{jnttany,     her  former  viclories,  fome  of  them'  were  now  involved 
in  her  misfortunes ;  particularly  John  de  Mountfort  duke 
of  Brittany.     This  prince  being  fon-in-law  to  king  Ed- 
ward, and  fenfible  that  he  owed  his  dominions  to  his  pro- 
tefition,  was  a  zealous  friend   and  favourer  of  the  Eng-j 
lifli.     Charles  king  of  France,  well  knowing  his  inchna-- 
tions,  confifcated  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  and  fent  the  con- 
flable du  Guefclin  with  an  army  to  take  pofleffion  of  iti 
That  general  met  with  little  refillance,  many  towns  open- 
ing their  gates  at  the  firft  fummons;  and  the  duke,  afraid 
of  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  retired 
into  England,  leaving  the  brave  fir  Robert  Knolles  his 
lieutenant  in  Brittany  (^227). 
Duke  of  ^        Edward,  refolving  to  make  another  great  effort  for  the 
Lancafters  jrecoverv"  and  Drefervation  of  his  French  dominions,  ap- 
into  France,  pomted  his  lon  John  ot  (jraunt,  duke  ot  Lancaiter,  his 
lieutenant  in  the  kingdom  of  France  and  principality  of 
Aquitaine,  and  fent  him  with  an  army  to  Calais.     The 
duke    marched    from   Calais^    Julv  20,  at    the  head    o4' 
30,000  men ;  and  having  ravaged  the  provinces  of  Ar- 
tois  and  Picardie,  he  purfued  his  route   through   Cham-- 
pagne.    Burgundy,    Beaujolois,    Fare?.,    Auvergne,  into 
Guienne,    and    arrived  at  Bourdeaux  about   Chriflmas, 
with  the  fliattered  remains  of  his  army,  without  having 
befieged  one  town  or  fought  one  battle  (228). 
A.D.  1374,      Conferences  for  a  truce  or  peace  between  the  kings  of 
France  and  Eng^land   had   been   lately  opened  at  Bruges, 
under  the  mediation  of  the  pope.     After  fome  time  ha^ 
been  fpent  in  thefe  conferences,  a  truce  was  concluded, 
February  11,  to  continue  to  Eailer ;  and  this  truce  was 
afterwards  prolonged  to  May   i,  in  the  following  year 
(229).     This  truce  was  but  ill  obferved   by  the  duke   of 
Anjou,  who  had  long  before  violated  his  parole  of  ho- 

(125)  Parliament. .hift.  vol,  i.  p.  ^m.        {ii6 J  ?ro-':l]\rt,  1,  :.c,  3?;. 

(a a 7  )  FroiiTart,  1.  1 .  c.  31  1. 

(2iS  i  Walfint;.  p.  187.     FroiiTart,  1.  i.e.  3:6,317. 

(iz^)  Rymer,  val.  7.  p.  51—57. 
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ncurto  king  Edward,  and  now  reduced  the  greatell  part  ^-E)- 1374. 
dF  Gnienne  before  the  expiration  of  the  truce.  I'hus  ^'~'  v— ^ 
Edward  had  the  mortification  to  fee  himfclf  deprived  of  all 
his  conquefls  in  France  (^except  Calais),  the  fruits  of  the 
glorious  vitlories  of  Crecy  and  Poidiers,  rather  by  the 
perfidy  than  the  valour  of  his  enemies,  and  his  own  im- 
prudent confidence  in  their  honour  and  good  faith. 

The  conferences  for  a  peace  ftill  continued  at  Bruges,  A.  D.  1375, 
and  the  truce,  by  feveral  prolongations,  was  extended  to 
April  I,  1377(230).  The  dUchy  of  Brittany  was  not 
comprehended  in  the  firfl  truces :  and  John  de  Mountfort 
having  returned  from  England  witli  fome  troops,  reco- 
vered a  confiderable  part  of  his  dominions.  But  a  flop 
was  put  to  this  career  of  fucccfs,  by  his  being  included  in 
the  laft  truce,  to  which  he  fubmitted  (231). 

Thoue:h  a  long  truce  was  now  concluded,  and  negotia-  A.D.  1376'. 
jtions  for  a  peace  were  carried  on,  there  was  little  prof-  F^^i'^- 
;pe6l  of  their  fuccefs  ;  audit  was  expected  that  the  war  ' 
■would  be  renewed  as  foon  as  the  truce  expired.  To  be 
prepared  for  this  event,  Edv/ard  fummoned  a  parliament 
to  meet  at  Weflminlter  April  28,  and  demanded  a  fupply 
for  carrying  on  the  v/ar  with  France.  The  parliament 
continued  the  high  duty  on  w^ool,  wool-fells,  and  leather, 
for  three  years  longer,  and  promifed  afurther  aid  if  it  fliould 
be  found  necedary  (232).  But  it  foon  appeared  that  this 
alTcmbiy  w^as  far  from  being^  plcafed  with  the  late  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  and  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  i;ow  "^ 
poflefled  the  higheft  place  in  the  king's  favour.  In  con- 
fequence  of  their  complaints,  the  lord  Latimer,  and  feve- 
ral other  perfons  of  inferior*  note,  were  imprifoned  for 
embezzling  the  public  treafure,  and  other  mifdemeanors. 
Though  this  was  an  age  of  chivalry,  in  which  the  adora- 
tion of  the  fair  fex  was  carried  to  the  moft  extravagant 
height,  yet  a  lady  fell  under  the  cenfures  of  this  parlia- 
ment. This  was  the  famous  Alice  Ferrers,  for  whom 
Edward,  after  the  death  of  his  excellent  queen  Philippa, 
had  contraSed  an  affection.  This  ladv,  being  of  a  cove- 
tous difpofition,  verv  much  abufed  the  fondnefs  of  her 
royal  lover,  and  is  faid  to  have  carried  her  effronteiy  fo 
far  as  to  fit  on  the  bench,  and  didate  to  the  judges.     At 

(z3o)Rynier,  vol.  7.  p.  68 — 92. 

(131 )  D'Angentre  Hift.  de  Brit.  I.  8.  c.  10, 

(z^i.)  Paiiiamenl.  Hilt,  vol,  1 .  p,  319. 
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Death  of 
the  prince 
e£  Waiiss. 


A.D.  T37f.  the  requefl   of  the  commons,    fhe  was  banifhed    from 
court,  but  foon  after  recalled  (233). 

While  this  parhament  was  fitting,  the  nation  fuftained 
an  irreparable  lofs,  by  the  death  of  Edward  prince  of 
Wales,  better  known  to  polferity  by  the  name  of  the 
Black  Prince.  This  excellent  prince,  after  languifliing 
feveral  years  under  a  lingering  difeafe,  which  he  had  con- 
tracted in  Spain,  was  in  the  lail  ftage  of  it  fei/.ed  with  a 
fever,  of  which  he  died  in  the  palace  of  Weltminfter 
June  8,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.  Though  this  event 
llfd  been  long  cxpe(!ied,  and  though  all  the  fruits  of  his 
glorious  victories  were  already  loft  and  gone,  there  never 
wasa  more  fincere  and  univerfal  mourning  than  on  this 
occafion.  The  chara6lcr  of  this  prince  was  a  happv 
mixture  of  great  and  good  qualities,  which  formed  the 
jlluftrious  hero  and  the  amiable  man,  and  rendered  him 
at  once  the  objei£i:  of  univerfal  love  and  admiration.  His 
death  is  thought  to  have  fhortened  the  davs  of  his  royal 
father,  and  broke  the  heart  of  that  renowned  warrior  John 
de  Grielly,  captal  de  Buche,  who  refufed  all  nourifh- 
ment,  and  was  impatient  to  follow  his  beloved  mafter  to 
the  grave.  The  parliament,  though  in  no  very  good  hu- 
rnour,  difcovered  the  deepel]:  concern  for  his  death,  and 
the  higheft  veneration  for  his  memory,  by  attending  his 
remains  to  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  where  he  was 
buried,  and  by  petitioning  the  king  to  introduce  his  only 
furviving  fon,  Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  then  a  youth  of 
ten  years  and  five  months  old,  into  their  aifembly,  that 
they  might  have  the  pleafure  of  beholding  this  only  re- 
prefentativc  of  their  beloved  prince,  and  of  paying  their 
duty  to  him  as  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  At  the  re- 
queil:  of  both  houfcs  P.ichard  was  created  prince  of  Wales, 
and  inverted  with  all  his  father's  honours  a^.d  pofjcili-: 
ons  (234). 

As  the  truce  with  France  was  now  drawing  towards  an 
end,  and  as  all  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  peace  had 
proved  abortive,  nothing  was  expefted  byt  the  renewal 
of  the  war.  To  provide  for  this  event,  a  parliament  met 
on  Januarv  2  7,  at  Wellminirer,  which  was  opened  by 
Richard  prince  ot  Wales,  by  commifiion  from  the  king, 
then  indifpofed.     The  comnnons,  after  fomc  deliberation, 
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and  conferring  with  a  committee  of  the  lords,  granted  the  ^•'D.  1377- 
king  a  poll-tax  of  fourpence  from  every  pcrfon  in  the  *"  V"*-^ 
kingdom  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  except  beg- 
gars ^2  35).  There  feems  to  have  been  a  perfect  harmony 
between  the  king  and  this  his  lad  parliament,  vvhfch  peti- 
tioned him  to  releafe  the  lord  Latimer,  Alice  Ferrers,  and 
others,  from  the  cenfures  infli6led  upon  them  by  the  late 
parliament,  and  to  reftore  them  to  their  former 
Hate  {236). 

Edward  finding,  from  the  declining  fliate  of  his  health,  Death  of 
that  his  death  was  fall  approaching,  was  earneflly  defirous  '^^^^'^^r'^ 
of  making  peace  with  France,  that  he  might  not  leave 
■his  infant  fuccfflor  involved  in  a  war  with  fo  powerful  an 
enemy.  But  the  fame  circumftances  rendered  the  French 
fo  hi^h  in  their  demands,  that,  thoue;h  commiiTionershad 
been  appointed  to  treat  of  peace,  nothina;  could  be  con- 
cluded before  king  Edward's  death,  which  happened  at 
his  palace  of  Shene,  June  i,  in  the  fixty-nfth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fifty-firfl:  of  his  reign  (237). 

EtTward  III.  was  in  his  perfon  well  fhaped,  tall,  flrong,  Charaftcr 
and  active  ,  his  countenance  was  comelv,    his   air  majef- ^^  E<^ward. 
tic,  and   his  addrefs  engaging.     He    much   excelled  and 
greatly  delighted  in  the  manlv   exercifes  of  thofe  times, 
particularly  tournaments,    which  were  often   celebrated 
at  his  court  with  great  magnificence.     His  genius,  both  for      ■«  , 
learning,  politics,  and  war,  was  far  above  the  common  ^< 

rate.  He  underilood  feveral  languages,  and  was  well 
verfed  in  the  learning  of  his  time,  as  vvell  as  a  munificent 
patron  of  learning  and  learned  men.  He  difcovered  great 
prudence  in  the  conduft  of  his  affairs,  the  management  of 
his  parliaments,  and  the  manv  wife  laws  which  were 
made  in  his  reign  for  the  advancement  of  arts  and  com- 
merce ;  though  he  was  fhamefuily  outwitted  by  Charles 
king  of  France,  and  his  brothers,  rather  through  their 
total  want  of  faith  and  honour,  than  his  want  of  policy. 
His  almoft  conftant  fucctTs  in  war,  while  he  appeared  at 
the  head  ot  his  armies,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  his  militarv 
talents  (238).  Ifwe  examine  his  wars  with  France  and 
Scotland  by  the  fl:ri<3.  rules  of  morality,  they  will   net  ap- 

(Z35)  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  !.  p.  yiS. 

{Z36)  III.  i'oid.  p.  328. 

(^37)  R3'Tncr,  vol.  7.  p.  !c;i. 

(158)  Anoa:mi  Hilt.  Kd. HI.  9.45?,  ,  V/a'f;o,g.  p,  t^^,  £93. 
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^■^- 1 377 -pear  very  juftifiable  ;  and  if  we  judge  of  them  bv  theii 
"""  "  final  ifiue,  they  were  not  very  profitable.  For  thougJ- 
he  inflicled  infinite  mifchiefs  on  both  thefe  kingdoms 
and  raifed  the  martial  fame  of  England  to  the  highefl 
pitch,  it  was  at  a  prodigious  expence  of  blood  and  trea- 
fure  ;  and  he  made  no  Lifting  conquefls,  except  Calai; 
and  Berwick.  The  ambition  of  this  prince,  which  hat!: 
gained  him  the  greatefl:  fame,  was  in  reality  the  mofl  ex- 
ceptionable part  of  his  chara6ler,  which  was  adornec 
with  many  fliining  virtues.  He  was  a  rare  example  o 
human  felicity,  having  for  more  than  forty  years  enjoyec 
a  very  uncommon  degree  of  happinefs  in  his  family,  anc 
of  fuccefs  in  all  his  undertakings. 
HisifTue.  Edward's  only  queen  v.^as  Phiiippa  of  Halnault ;    with 

whom  he  lived  in  the  moil  pcrfe6t  conjugal  harmon) 
above  two  and  forty  years,  and  by  whom  he  had  fever 
fons  and  five  daughters,  viz. 

I .  Edward  of  Woodflock,  commonly  called  the  Blad 
Prince,  from  the  colour  of  his  armour,  the.  darling  of  hi; 
royal  parents,  was  born  at  V/oodflock,  June  15,  A.  D 
1 330  ^239  j;  married  to  his  coufin  fans,  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Kent,  in  1361  ;  by  v/hom  he  left  an  on,'y  Ton,  named 
Richard,  who  fucceeded  his   grandfather  in  the    thi'one 

^   Jo-vv*  ffic4^^        2.  William  of  Halfield,  born  1336;  died  youns:  (241). 

3.  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  duke  of  Clarence,  born  No- 
vember 29,  1338  ^242^;  was  married,  firil,  to  Elifa- 
bethdeRurgh,  heirefs  of  Ulfler ,  by  whom  he  left  one 
daughter,  Philippa,  married  to  Edmund  Mortimer  earl 
of  Marche.  For  his  fecond  wife,  the  duke  of  Clarence 
married  Violante,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Milan  ;  bv 
whom  he  had  no  children.  He  died  in  Itaiv,  in 
I  368  (243). 

4.  John  of  Gaunt,  born  in  1.340  ;  was  married,  firft, 
in  1359.  to  Blanche,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirefles 
of  Henry  the    Good,    duke  of  Lancafter  f after    whofe 

al  a/*t  i/tk^*^  death  he  was  created  duke  of  Lancaflerj  ;  by    whom    he 

left  a  Ton,  named  Henry,  fucceiTively  earl  of  Derby, 
duke  of  Hereford  and  Lancafl:er,    and  king  of  Englandj.]] 

fa-^o)  Walfineham,  p.  1  30. 

{2.40)  Sandford's  Geaeal.  Kill.  p.  a!§,  &c. 

( 2,41 )  Ypod.  Neuft.  f.  51Z.  i'^V^}  Sandfort1,p.  laa, 

(i,43)  Sandford,  p.  ii§.  :.i5.»  zzj. 
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'  by  the  name  of  Henry  IV  (244).     For  his    fccond  wife,  a.  D.  1377, 

i  John  of  Gaunt  married    Conflantia,    eldeft  daughter   of  "^'^      ^ 
don  Pedro  king  of  Caliile  ;    in  whofe    right    he   affumed 
that  title  ;  and  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,    afterwards 
queen  of  Cailile.     For  his  third  wife  he    married  Gatha- 

!,  line  Swinford  ;  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children. 

I   ",.5.  Edmund  of  Langley,  born  in  1341,  created  earl  of 

'  Cambridge  in  1362,  and  duke  of  York  in  1384  ;    mar- 
ried Ifabella,  youngeft   daughter   of  don   Pedro  king  of  , 
Caftile  ;   by  whom  he  had  Edward,  his  eldefl:   fon,     who     "1*.<V^, 
died  without  liTue ;    and    Richard    earl  of  Cambridge  ; 
who  marrying  his  coufm  Anne  Mortimer,    heircfs  of  the 
houfe  of  Clarence,  had  Richard  duke  of  York,  who  was 

;  father  of  Edward  IV.  king  of  England  (245).  ^ 

6.  V/illiam  of  Windfor,  who  died  in  his  infancy  {246). 

7.  Thomas  of  WoodfLock,  duke  of  Gloucefler,  aiid 
conftable  of  England  (247). 

The  daughters  of  king  Edward  and  his  queen  Philippa 
were,  i.  Ifabel,  married  in  1365  to  Enguerrandde  Gou- 
cy,  created  duke    of  Bedford  ;  2.  Joan,    contracted   to 

;  don  Pedro  king  of  Gaftile,  but  died  of  the  plague  at 
Bourdeaux,  in  1349,   before  marriage  (248)  •   3.  Blanche, 

^  who  died  in  her  infancy  ;  4.  Mary  duchefs  of  Brittany  ; 
5.  Margaret  countefs  of  Pembroke,  who  died  without 
iffue. 

David  Bruce,  king   of  Scotland,    who  was  taken  Hiftory  of 
prifoner    at  "the   battle  of  Durham,    06loberi7,  A.D.^'^''^^^'^^' 
1346,  continued  in    captivity   no  lefs  than   eleven  years, 
though  various  negotiations  were  fet  on  foot  for  procur- 
ing   his  deliverance  (249).     He  was   permitted   to  pay  a 
i  vifit  to  his  dominions,  A.  D.  1351,  upon  giving  hofta- 
ges,  and  making  oath  to  return  into  cuflody  when  requir- 
ed (250).     This  relaxation  in  his  confinement  (which  had 
been    very  ftrifit)  was  probably  granted    to  promote  the 
fuccefs  of  a  private  agreement  which  he  had   made  v/ith 
i  the  king  of  England,  by  procuring  the   confent   of  his 
;  fubje£ts   to   that  agreement.     The  nature  of  this  fecret 

(244)'VVairing.  p.  148. 

(145)   Ypod.  Neuft.  f.  514.     Sandford,  p.  357,  358.  350.  355. 

(2.46)  Sandford,  p.  178.  (2.47  )  Id.  p.  127. 

(248jRymer,  vol.  5.  p.  412.425,  426,  417,  428,  &c. 

(249)  Rynieri  Fctd.  t.  5.  p.  618.  686.  699,  -jao. 

(150)  Id.  ibid.  p.  711,  7ii.  724.  727. 
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A.  D.  1351.  treaty  between  the  two  kings  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  bc- 
^'•''~\-^-^  lieved  to  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  independency  of 
Scotland  ;  and  David  having  failed  in  his  attempts  to 
procure  its  confirmation,  returned  into  confinement, 
A.  D.  1352  (251^.  After  long  conferences,  a  treaty 
for  the  liberation  of  David,  and  a  truce  of  nine  years, 
was  concluded  at  Newcaftle,  13th  July  A.  D.  1354, 
ratified  by  the  commilTioncrs  ot  Scotland  12th  November, 
and  by  the  king  of  England  and  the  prince  of  Wales  5th 
V*  r  3)ecember  (252).  But  the  efl'ccl  of  this  treaty  was  pre- 
vented by  the  intrie;ues  of  the  king  of  France  ;  ivho,  by 
fending  a  body  of  foldiers  and  a  fum  of  money  into  Scot- 
land, prevailed  upon  the  Scots  to  continue  the  war  ;  and 
they  had  the  good  fortune  to  defeat  fir  Thomas  Gray, 
keeper  of  Norham  caftle,  in  Ottober,  and  to  take  the 
town  of  Berwick  in  November,  A.  D.  1355(253).  But 
they  did  not  long  enjoy  this  conqueft  ;  for  Edward  having^ 
inverted  the  town  with  a  great  army,  it  was  furrendered 
by  capitulation  13th  January  A.  D.  1356  (254). 

Edward,  having  recovered  Berwick,  and  obtained  a 
formal  furrender  of  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Scotland 
from  his  wretched  tool  Edward  Baliol  (January  20), 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  into  Lothian,  attend- 
ed by  a  fleet  of  victuallers  in  the  Forth.  But  the  Scots 
having  removed  all  their  cattle  and  provifions,  and  the 
Englifh  fleet  having  been  difperfed  by  a  florm,  he  found 
it  impofllble  to  proceed  any  further  than  to  Edinburgh. 
His  troops  were  harafied  in  their  retreat  by  flying  parties 
cf  the  Scots,  which  provoked  him  to  deflroy  the  country 
with  fire  and  fword,  not  fparing  the  moft  magnificent 
churches  (255).  This  expedition  was  long  rcmembet'ed 
in  Scotland  by  the  nzmeoiT/ie  burnt  Candlemas. 

Edward,  convinced  of  the  difficulty  offubduing  Scot- 
land, began  to  think  fcrioufly  of  making  peace  with  that 
country,  and  of  procuring  as  great  a  ranfom  as  he  could 
for  its  king,  who  was  ftill  his  prifoner.  With  this  view, 
he  appointed  William  de  Bohun  earl  of  Northampton, 
and  others,  his  comfeiffioners,  to  treat  with  the  prelates. 


A.D.  !3?6. 
Expedition 
of  Edwu'd 
lil.  into 
Scotland. 


King  of 
Scots  ran- 
I'omed. 


(251  )Rymeri  Fasd.  t    5.  p.  737.  745.     Fordun,  1.  14.  c. 
(2Ci)  Rymerl  Fad.  t.  5.  p.  793.  8iz. 
^53)  Fordun,  1.  14.  c.  9,  10. 

(154)  Fordun,  1.  14.  c.  la.     Rymer.  Feed.  t.  s;.  p.  828, 

(155)  Fordan,  !.  14.  c.  15^ 
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jiobles,  aRcl  people,  of  Scotland,  about  the  redemp- A- '^- 1360- 
lion  of  David  Bruce,  and  a  perpetual  peace  between  "" — v^"—^ 
the  two  kingdoms  (256).  The  parliament  of  Scotland 
(17th  -January  A.  D.  1357)  named  four  commiffioners, 
two  bifliops  and  two  barons,  to  treat  with  thofe  of  Eng- 
land (257).  That  the  conferences  might  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  hoftilities,  a  truce  for  fix  months  was  con- 
cluded 8th  May  (258^.  The  commiffioners  of  both  king- 
doms met,  at  Berwick,  to  which  place  the  captive  king 
was  alfo  conducted  (259).  The  chief  difficulty  in  this  ne- 
gotiation was,  to  fettle  the  ranfom  to  be  paid  bv  the 
Scots  for  the  redemption  of  their  king.  The  Englifli  de- 
manded 1 00,000  marks,  an  exorbitant  furo  in  thofe  times, 
containing  as  much  ftlver  as  20o,oool.  of  our  money,  and 
more  difficult  to  raife  than  a  million  would  be  at  prefent. 
As  no  abatement  of  this  demand  could  be  obtained,  the 
commiffioners,  and  alfo  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  en- 
gaged to  pay  it  in  ten  years,  by  equal  payments  of 
10,000  marks  each  year  ;  and  to  give  twenty  yoimg  men 
of  quality  hoftages,  for  fecurity  (260).  By  one  article  it 
was  provided,  that  the  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms 
Jliould  continue  till  the  ranfom  was  paid.  In  confequcnce 
of  this  treaty  the  king  of  Scots  was  fet  at  liberty,  in  Oc- 
tober A.  D.  1367. 

The  fatal  expedition  into  England,  A.  D.  1346,  which  Treaties. 
had  involved  the  king  and  people  of  Scotland  in  fo 
many  calamities,  had  been  undertaken  at  the  inftigaticn 
of  France  ;  and  therefore  the  Scots  very  properly  applied 
to  France  to  affift  them  in  paying  the  heavy  ranfom  of 
their  king.  This  application  was  at  firil  eluded  by  ex- 
cufes  ;  but  the  French  being  ftill  at  war  with  England, 
and  (landing  in  need  of  the  aid  of  their  ancient  allies,  a 
.  treaty  was  concluded,  April  A.  D.  1360,  in  which  the 
French  engaged  to  pay  the  Scots  50,000  marks,  and  the 
Scots  engaged  to  renew  the  war  with  England  (2G1).  Eut 
this  treaty  was  never  executed  :  for  bv  an  article  of  the 
famous  treaty  of  peace  between  the  French  and  Englifh 
■at  Bretisny,  concluded  cnlv  about  a  month  after,  the 
king  of  France   renounced  every  alliance  with  Scotland, 

(2,55)Rymcri  Fc£i.  t.  5.  p.  847.  (z??)  Id.  ibid.  p.  S31. 

(ipS  )  Id.  ibid.  t.  6.  p.  I  5.  (-Si;)  l'^-  i^''^-  P-  3 '  ■       -- 

(■zrio)  RvmtT.  ?.-^d.  t.  6.  p.  46 — 5Z.  ir    " 

{■■Jti)  A:ina\r.0L  r.y-r'.luri,  \-o\.  i.  v.'xiS-,   ",47,    zaS. 
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A.  D.  isfi'o.  and    eng-aged,    for  himfelf  and    his  fucceflbrs,    never  to 
^•"—'^/'^-'^  make  any  new  alliance  with  that  kingdom  (262).    In  this 
manner  do  great  kings  fomttimes  trifle  v/uh  their  engage- 
ments. 
Peftiknce.        After   Scotland  had  been  long  involved  in  the  calami- 
ties  of  war,  it   was  vifited  by   a    defi:rii6live  peftilence, 
A.  D.  1 361,  which  raged   a  whole  year,  a^d  is   faid  to 
have  carried  ofl'  about  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  (26^,). 
Johanna  queen    of    Scotland,  fifter  of  Edward  III.  died 
m  England,  A.  D.  1362  (^264). 
Intrigues  to      King   David  Bruce    paid   frequent  vifits    to  England 
defeat  the    after  he  recovered  his  liberty,  and  was  engaged  in  certain 
Robert°thc   ^^^^^et  intrigues  with   that  court,  to  defeat  the  fucceflion 
Stewart,:      of  hi's  Hephew  Robert  the  Stewart,  who  had  been  regent 
©f  the  kingdom  during  his  captivity.    After  his  return 
from  one  of  thefe  vifits,  A.  D.  1363,  he  made  a  propo- 
fal  to  his  parliament  at    Scone,  That  if  he  died  without 
ifllie,    they  fjioufd  chufe  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the 
fecond  fon  of  Edward  III.  to  be  their  king.     This.pro- 
pofal  vi^as  unanimoully  rejected  with  fcorn  and   indignation 
by  the  parliament,  ■v^ho  declared.  That  they  would  never 
permit  an  Englifhman   to   reign  over  them  ;  but  would 
iupport  the  fettlement    of  the    crown,  which  had  been 
made  by  parliament  on  the  Stewart  and  his  family  (265). 
David  was  not  deterred  by   this  refolute  anfiver,  or  even 
bv  the  civil  commotions  which  his  propofal  had   oceafion- 
ed,  from   purfuing   his  pernicious  fchernes  :  for  on  his 
return  to  England  he  made   an  agreement  with  Edward^ 
that  he,  or  the  king  of  England  for  the  time  being,  Hiould' 
fucceed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  David 
•without  ilTue ;  and  a  plan  was  formed  for  regulating"  the; 
government  when  that  event  took   place  (266).     But  it 
was    foon  foimd,  that  thefe    dark    intrigues  and    private 
conventions  could  hate  no   eiTe6l,  while  the  Scots  were 
Einanimoully  determined  to  defend  their   independency  ;.- 
and  therefore  thev  were  kept  fecret. 
MarHr.Ete  David  Bruce,    being  now  a  widower,  fell  in  love  with 

aMdeathof  2nd  married  Margaret  Logic,  a  gentlewoman  of  fingular 
*     '     beauty.     For  fome  time  the   influence   of  this  lady  ovei? 

|i5i>RymeriFa;d.  t.  5.  p    178 — 1^5. 

(■x5jVP"''''""5  1.  14.  c.  i4,  Z5.  (i(J4)  Walfinj.  p.  179. 

(265)  Tordun,  1.  I  i.  c.  -2,5. 
.  (266)  RVmeri  Fotd,  I.  6'.   p.  416,  4^7.     .\anais  of  Scotla^id,   voL  i. 

p.  iji,  ic^^ 
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i    her  amorous  hulband  was  very  great :    but  it    was   not  of  A-  D.  1371, 
'    ■long    duration ;    arid    they  were    divorced    in    February  ^""^ 
I    A.  D.   1370  (267).     David    did  not    long  furvive    this 
J    event.     He  died  in  the  cafile  of  Edinburgh,  22d  Februa- 
I    ry  A.  D.  1371,  in  the  forty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and- 

forty-fecond  of  his  reign  (268).  ' 

David  II.  though   not  defective    in   perfonal    courage,. ehr,raa;r. 

was  a  weak,  capricious,  and  unfortiinate  prince,  having 
■    fpent  about  one  half  of  his   reign    in  exile  or  in  captivity.  '^ 

I  The  veneration  of  the  Scots  for  the  memory  of  their  illuf- 
I  ,  trloiis  deliverer,  Robert  Briice,  kept  theni  fleady  in  their 
if  attachment  to  his  only  fon,  in  fpite  of  all  his  failings. 
':\    He  was   fucceeded  by  his  nephew  Robert    the  Stewart;^ 

the  fii-fl:  of  that  family  who  wore  a  crowni 

(167)  Fordiin,  1.  14.  c.  j8.  34^  (i63)  Id.  ibid. 


SECTION      V. 


T/ie  civil  and  military  hijlory  of  Britain y  from  the  acceffioh 
of  Richard  II.  June  '2.1  fl.  A:  D.  it,'] ^^  to  the  acceffon  of 
Henry  IV.  Septem'ter  30,  A.  D;  1399. 

XviCHAUb  II.  was  in  the  iith  year  of  his  age,  wheii 

lie  fucceeded  his  grandfather  Edward  III.  on  the  throne  ^'''^rTf' 
,    _  _       ,       ,        T_.,  ^         ,  t  .-        ,.  .Richard  U. 

of  England.     His  tender  years,  the  exqunite   beauty  01 

his  perfon,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  beloved  father 
the  Black  Prince,  greatly  endeared  him  to  his  fubjeftsi 
who  exprefled  the  highefc  fatisfa£libn  at  his  accelTion. 
"When  king  Edward  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  the  citi- 
zens of  London  fent  a  folemn  deputation  to  the  prince^ 
then  at  Kingfton  upon  Thames,  to  profefs  their  attach- 
ment to  his  intercft,  and  invite  him  to  take  up  his  refi- 
deiice  in  their  city;  with  which  invitation  he  complied. 
He  was  crowned  at  Weftminfter  July  16^  with  great 
magnificence,  and  every  polTible  exprefPion  of  univerflil 
joy(t). 

f  I )  Walfir?-.  p.  I  93.     Ryra»T,  vol.  7.  p.  157 — lio. 
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War  with 
'  France. 


A.  D.  1377.      But  notwithilanding  all  thefe  fair  appearances,  the  af- 
JTT"^^"^^  fairs  of  England  were  not  in  a  very  happy  rimation  at  this 
;'ble  (late      ^''^'iC--     The  young  king  being   incapable   of  holding  the- 
oi  Eiigland.  reins  of  government,  was  whoiiv  under  the  dircftion  of  I 
his  three  uncles,  John  of  Gannt  duke  of  Lancaller,  Ed- 
{^AacA.  X  mund  of  Langlcy  earl  of  Cambridge,  afterwards  duke  of 

/  ^^^t^  u^iy  York,  and  I'homas  of  Woodftock  earl  of  Buckingham^ 
*  a,rterwards  duke  of  Gloucefter.  The  duke  of  Lancalier, 
who  bore  the  chief  fway,  was  proud,  palTionate,  and  un- 
popular, and  very  unfit  for  the  difficult  part  he  had  to'aft. 
The  nation  was  involved  in  an  unfortunate  war  with 
J'rance,  for  which  no  preparation  was  made,  and  was 
alfo  on  ill  terms  with  Spain  and  Scotland  ;  and  the  com- 
mons were  greatly  difcontented  at  the  continual  demands 
which  had  been  latelv  made  upon  them  for  the  fupport  of 
the  French  war.  The  ill  etfeds  of  thefe  unfavourable 
circumftances  foon  appeared. 

The  truce  with  France  having  expired  May  I,  the  war' 
was  renewed  ;  and  the  French  had  fent  armies  into  Gui- 
enne,  Brittany,  and  the  marches  of  Calais,  where  they 
had  taken  two  forts  before  the  late  king's  death.  In  Au- 
guft,  a  bodv  of  French  plundered  the  ille  of  Wight,  burnt 
the  town  of  Haflinos,  and  made  attempts  upon  Winchel- 
iey  and  Southampton,  though  without  ruccers(2). 

To  provide  for  repelling^  thefe  infults,  and  profecuting 
the  war  with  vigour,  a  parliament  was  fummoned  to  meet 
at  Weftminfter,  October  13.  The  houfe  of  commons, 
after  confulting  with  a  committee  of  lords,  £;Tanted  two 
fifteenths  from  the  counties,  and  two  tenths  from  the  ci- 
ties and  boroughs,  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  John  Phil- 
pot,  and  W.  Walworth,  merchants  in  London,  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  expences  of  the  war,  t02:ether  with  the 
iubfidy  on  wool.  Through  the  influence  of  the  king's 
uncles  in  this  parliament,  the  famous  Alice  Ferrers  was 
lentenced  to  banifliment,  and  her  effates  confifcated.  No 
regent  nor  regency  was  appointed  ;  but--  by  the  aflent  of 
the  king  and  lords  to  a  petition  of  the  commons,  a  coun- 
cil of  nine  perfons  was  chofen,  to  advife  and  alTifl  the 
kmg  in  the  adniiniffration  of  government  for  one  year, 
and  a  like  council  ordained  to  be  chofen  every  vear,  by 
p.arliamcnt,  during    the  king's    minority  (^).     This  me- 

(i)  Wairi).?.  p.   fo8,  199.     Froiffart,  1.  i.e.  347. 

(3)  PiiliaiTient.  Hill,  vol,  1.  p.  335 — 344.  (4]  Wolfing,  p.  Ji :. 
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thod  was  probably  taken  out  of  jealoufy  of  the  duke  of  A.D.  1377. 
i  Lancaller,  who  had  the  beft  claim  to  the  regency,  if  a  *""  sr— ■-' 
j  regent  had  been  appointed. 

The  war  between   England  and  France  was  not  car-  A. D.  1378. 

ried  on  with  much  vigour  on  either  fide,  nor  did  it   pro- P^"?'''-''^ "' 
:  duce  many  events   worthy  of  the   attention  of  pofterity.   '^  ^''''^" 
i  One  Mercer,  a  Scotchman,  infefled  the  north-eaft  coafls 
:  of  England   with  a  fmali  fleet,  and  feized  fome  fhip^  in 
i  the  port  of  Scarborough  ;  but  John  Philpot  of  London 
'  fitted  out  fome  fn ips  at  his  own  expence,  with  which   he 
i  engaged  Mercer,  defeated,  and  took  him  prifonerf4^. 
I    :  'iJie  duke  of  Lancailer,  though  not  dire'Slly  regent,  had  Duke  of 
fan  almoH:  unbounded  influence  over  the  council  of  admi- i-ancafter's 
I  niftration  ;  and  pre-vailed  with  them  to  give  him  the  dif- "f"^!'^""' 

?        ^,       -    ,  -f      •■        .,,  ,,  ■:        t  I-  into  !■  ranee. 

■  polai  ot  the  money  arning  trora  tfte  late  parliamentary 
\  grants,  promifing  not  only  to  prote£t  the  kingdom  from 
all  its  enemies,  but  aifo  to  perform  fome  notable  exploit 
tor  its  honour  and  advantage.  To  pertorm  this  promife, 
he  raifed  an  army  and  equipped  a  <^eet  for  invading  France. 
Before  the  grand  fleet  was  ready  to  fail,  he  fent  the  earls 
of  Arundei  and  Salifbury,  with  a  few  fhips  and  fom.e 
troops,  to  take  poffefTion  of  Cherburg,  which  was  ceded 
to  England  by  tfie  king  of  Navarre.  The  two  earls  had 
an  engagement  on  tJieir  paiTage  with  a  Spaniili  fleet,  in 
v/hich  chey  fuPtained  fome  lofs,  thou2;h  they  afterwards 
executed  their  commiillon.  About  the  end  of  July  the 
duke  failed  with'  a  gallant  fleet  and  army  ;  and,  landing 
in  Brittany,  invened  St.  Maio.  The  conffable  du  Giief- 
c'inhaftened  with  an  army  to  the  relief  of  the  place;  and 
the  duke,  finding  it  would  be  irnpoiTible  to  take  the  town 
in  the  prefenc-e  of  the,  enemy,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  re- 
turned home,  without  having  performed  any  thing  worthy 
of  his  mighty  pronaifes-and  great  expences  (''57. 

A  party  of  about  eightv  Scol'^.,  commanded  by  fir  war  with 
Alejcander  Ramfay,  furprifed  the  caIHc  of  Berwick  on  Scothna. 
November  25  ;  but  it.wasfoon  aficr  recovered'  by  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  and  all  the  Scots,  except  their 
leader,  put  to  the  fword.  After  this  the  earl  marched- 
into  Scotland  ;  but  a  part  of  his  armv  being  defeated 
near  Melrofe,  he  difmilfed  the  reil,  and  put  an  cJiil  to 
the  campaign|'6).  k 

(f)  Walfing-  p.  100.  aio.  213.     FroifTart,  1.  i,  c.  2'9' 
.(.6)  FroilVart,  t.  2,  c,  7—10.     Walfini;.  p.  ;,i9, 
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A  parliament  met  at  Glcucefler,  OQiober  20,  to  which 
it  was  reprefented,  that  the  king  was  at  a  great  expence 
in  maintaining  the  garrifons  of  Calais,  Cherburg,  Breft, 
Bourdeaux,  and  Bavonne,  and  in  defending  the  kingdom 
from  its  numerous  enemies  \  and  a  fupply  was  demanded 
fbr  defraying  thefe   expences.     The  houfe  of  commons 
difcovered  ar  extreme  unwii'ingnefs  to  comply  with  this 
demand  ;  alleging,  li.  /  '': -  ':i-  mufi:  be  a  great  part  of  the  ^ 
money  granted  by  the  lafl:  parliament  flill  in  thetreafury; 
^         that  the   king's  ordinary  revenues  were   fufficient,  with 
good  management,  for  anfvverlng  all  thefe  purpofes  ;  and  -y 
that  the  people  of  England  had  nothing  to  do  with  the';; 
great  chars:e  of  46,000!.  for  maintaining  the  garrifons  in  ' 
France.     But  at  length,  by  the  earnefi:  and  repeated  en-  ' 
treaties  of  the  lords,  the  commons   were  prevailed. upon  . 
to  continue   the  high  duly  on   wool,  v/ool-fclls,  and  lea-  ' 
ther,  and  even  to  grant   an  additional  duty  of  one  mark  ^1 
on  everv  fack  of  wool,  an"d  every  two  hundred  and  forty  • " 
wool-fells,  and  two   marks  on  everv  lafl:   of  leather,  be- 
fides  6d.  in  the  pound  on   all  ruerchandife  exported  and  : 
imported  (7).  > 

Resolution       'X\-yQ  ]ate  unfucccfsful  expedition  of  the   duke  of  Lan- 
i       :  I     ""carter  into  Brittany,  was  followed   by  the   lofs  of  all  that' 
duchv,  except  Bvffl,  which  was  put  in<o  the  hands  of  the- 
Fnglifli  by  John  de  Ivlountfort  duke  of  Brittanv,  for   an"' 
eftate  in  England,  where  he  refidcd  with  ■'■•erv  little  hopes' 
of,  ever  being  redored  to  his  dominions  (^8^'.     The  con- ■ 
qiieft  of  this  coufitry  appeared  fo  complete  to  Charles  V.  ■ 
king  of  France,  that  by  a  folemn  fentericfe  he  annexed  the 
duchy  of  Brittanv  to  thekingdoip  of  France  for  evei*(9). ' 
But  fo  uncertain  are  the  principles  of  human  policy,  that' 
this  fentence,  calculated  to  extinguifh   the  lall:  hopes' 'oK' 
John  de  Mountfort,  was  the  means  of  reftorine;  him  t*" 
the  pciTefllon  of  his  countrv  in  a  very  little  time.     Foi* 
though  the  people  of  Brittany  difiiked  their  duke  for  his^ 
inviolable  attachment  to  England,  and   oh  that  accoun^'^ 
had   aiTifled  the  French  in  expelling  him,  there  was  no-* 
thing  in  the  world  they  dreaded  fb  much  as  the  fubje8:ion" 
of  their  countrv  to  the  crown   of  France.     In   ord-cr'  to' 
avoid  this,  they  {^nt  repeated  invitations  to  Mountfort  to^ 

{-)  Carte,  vol.  a.  p.  ^.',i.  e-.  Sot.  Parliament.    Walfing.  p.  115.    P:ir- 
iJan'cjit.  Hilt.  vol.  I.  p.  ^48 — 3f;=;. 

(8j  EyineVj  vol,  7.  p.  (Qc—i^j.     (9)  D'Argentre  HilT.  Brit,  1.  p,  c.  ?. 
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return  into  Brittany,  promifing  to  recejve   him   as  their  A- D.  1379. 

•fovereign,  and  to  fupport  him  with  the  lUmoft  zeal  and  ' "^ ' 

H&yalty.  Being  at  iength  convinced  of  their  fincerity,  he 
failed  from  Southarnpton,  and  landing  near  St.  Malo,  Au- 
gufl:  3,  with  a  few  troops,  he  was  every  where  received 
with  the  loiideft  acclamations  of  joy,  and  got  poflefTion  of 
<Iie  chief  places  of  his  dominions (^10). 

Though  the  events  of  the  war  with  France,  Cafrilej 
dnd  Scotland,  were  not  very  memorable;  the  expence§ 
of  it,  and  of  the  foreign  gavrifons,  were  very  great,  and 
occadoned  frequent  applications  to  parhament.  One 
was  fummoned  to  meet  at  Weftminfrer  January  14,  A. 
D.  13S0,  which,  after  appointing  commiflloners  to  ex- 
amine into  every  branch  of  the  adminiftratjon,  granted 
one  fifteenth  and  a  half  from  the  counties,  and  one  tenth 
and  a  half  from  the  cities  and  boroughs;  and  continued 
the  high  du:-ies  on  wool,  wool-felis,  and  leather,  for  ano- 
ther year  after  Michaelmas  next,  when  they  were  to  have 
expired  (11).  Having  thus  provided  for  the  public  ex- 
pences,  they  requeued  that  there  might  be  no  meetino-  of 
parliament  for  one  year  after  Michaelmas  next. 

Though  the  people  of  Brittany  had  received  their  duke  Expedition 
with  great  cordiality,  he  foon  found  that  it  y/ould  be  im-  intoBriwn- 
pollible   for  him  to  contend  with  the  fuperior  power  of  ">'• 
France  without    afTiflance  from  England,  which  he  foli- 
cited  with  much  earneftncfs.     A  great  arm.v   was   raifcd 
and  fent  to  his  relief,  under  the  command  of  the  kin^'^s 
uncle,  Thomas  earl  of  Buckingham  ;  Avhich,  m.^rchin^^ 
from  Calais  in  the  end  of  July,  palled  throiicrh  Ficardie 
Champagne,  and  other  provinces  of  France,   plunderin?- 
the  country,  without  meeting  with  any  opnoiltion  (i.a). 

As  this  army  approache<i  the  confines  of  Brittany,  they  Death  of 
received  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  France,  Charles  V. 
Charles  V.  who  expired  on  September  16,  and  wasJuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fbn  Charles  VL  a  youth  about  twelve  vears 
of  age  (13).^ 

,  This   event  produced  a  great  change  in  the  defigns  of  chan-e  in 
the  duke  of  Brittany.     This  prince,  obferving  that  the  ih.  .luke  of 
nverfion  of' his  fubjedsto  the  F.ngliJ"h  was  not  in  the  leail  "L'r^-v-r;;-. 
abated,  and  that  feveral  of  his  towns  were   rcfolved  to 

(tp^  Walfing.  p.  %7e,.     FroiiTart,  t.%.  rh.  44. 
(11)  Parliament.  HiU.  ^'ol.  i .  p.  355 — 35  -. 
(laJFi-oiiTifrt,  1.  a.  c.  50— 55. 
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A.D.  1380.  jfhut  their  gates  accainfl  them,  began  to  think  of  making^ 
^-"^sr^-^  j^is  peace  with  France,  and  with  great  fecrecy  fent  com- 
miluoners  to  Paris  to  propofe  an  accommodation.     But  as 
he  hjd  invited  the  Engliih  army  to  his  alTiftance,  he  found 
it  necefiary  to  receive  them  with  feme  degree  of  civihty  ; 
and  fcnt  fix  of  his  chief  nobiHtv  to  compUment  the  earl 
of  Buckina,ham   on   his   arrival  in   Brittanv,  and  to  pro- 
pofe an  intervif"  -vith  their  duke.     Thcfe  princes  accord- 
inglv    met    at    ?  ;  tziere,    near  Rennes  ;    where    it    was 
agreed,  that  the  Epglifh  annv  fhould  undertake  the  frege  • 
of  Nantes,  in  which  the  duke  promifed  to  join  them  with 
his  forces,  in  a  few  weeks.    TheEnghfn,  in  confequence 
of  this  agreement,  invefted  Nantes,  and  continued   the 
fiege  about  two  months;  when,  finding  that  the  duke  had  / 
failed  in  his  engagement  to  join  them,  through  the  aver- 
fion  of  his  rubjr-<9:s  to  the  EngHfh  intcreft,  thev  raifed  the 
fiege,  and  retired  to  Vannes  into  winter-quarters  (14). 
r'Tl^d''^         The   fcots  invaded   and   phindered    Cumberland   and 
,  '      Weftm'    eland  in  fumm.er,  and  carried  off  m.uch  booty; 
particu!  .r!y  fevera!  thoufands  of  cattle  of  different  kinds. 
When  ihe  earl  of  Northumberland  was  raifing  an  army 
to  retaliate  this  injury,  he  was  retrained  bv  orders  from 
court.     Thefe  orders  were  probably  procured  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  v/ho  defigncd  this  em^ 
ploymcnt  for  himfelf.     Accordingly  he  tiiade  an  expedi- 
tion into   Scotland,  where  he  gathered   no, laurels;   bur 
having  concluded  a  truce   at   Bcrv/ick,  Novcm.ber  i,  he 
returned  to  En^hnd  (1  O- 
Parha-  Thoug-h  the  lall   parliamr-rt  had  requeued   «-hat  there 

might  not  be  another  till  a  year  after,  the  'exigencies'  ct 
the  ll-ate  requiring  it,  one  was  caRed  t'6  m:eet  at  Nor- 
thampton November  5,  and  a  frefh  fupply  demanded^ 
for  the  pay  of  the  army  under  the  earl  of  Buckingham  in 
Brittanv,  and  for  other  purpofes.  The  parliament,  af- 
ter long  deliberation,  and  feveral  conferences  betweers 
■  the  two  houfcs,  impofed  a  poll  tax  of  thj-ee  groats  oh 
everv  perfon  in  the  kingdom  above  hfteeol  years  of  ag-f, 
except  mere  beggars,  the  richer  to  afliit  the  poorer  (16'*: 
a  t?.\  v/hich  was  productive  of  verv  fatal  confequences. 
A.B.  !;,Si.  The  negociations  of  the  duke  of  Brittany  at  the  courir 
of  J^'rance   v/ere  now  perfected  ;_and  a  peace  was  ccn- 


annv  rc- 
(Jin-  ;ro'.Ti 


{<3)  Fr.-.!frr\rt,  !.  i.  c.  ;,6.  60.  (14)  FroiiTart,  t;  a.  <:h,  59 — 53. 

(i;"i  \Vrh''rg.  p.  5.40.  144.      Rymer,  vol.  7.  p.  2-76 — 2,-0. 
•jtf  ri: I i'.r.n til'.,  i-iul.  vol  1.  p.  35  e — i^f^. 
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eluded  January   15,  by  which  the  duke  engaged  to  re- A.  D.  1381, 

nounce   his    alhance    with  England,    to  fend  home  the  — %—— ' 

•Erighfli  armv  now  in  his  country,  and  to  hold  his  duchy 

of  the  crown  of  France.     Nothing  could   equal  the  fur- 

prife  of  the  earl  of  Biickingham  when  he  heard  of  this 

treaty.     But  as  there  Avas   no  remedv,  he  embarked  his 

^ariny  and  returned  to  England  ;  having  endured  great  fa-        ,  ^^ 

tigues,  and  expended  great  fums  of  money  (i  7). 

The  poll-tax  impofed  by  the  laft  parliament  excited  Sfa'tf  of  the 
'the  mofl  violent  commotions  in  Ena;land.  That  nume- '^°"^'?^°'^ 
irons  and  ufeful  clafs-of  men  who  were  in  thofe  times 
called  Villains^  and  were  little  better  than  the  (laves  and 
'properLy  of  their  lordly  mailers,  had  of  late  years-  borne 
the  yoke  with  great  impatience.  This  yoke  was  rendered 
'more  galling  by  the  frequent  taxes  lately  impofed  by  par- 
liament, particularly  by  the  poll-tax,  which  fell  very 
heavy  on  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  and  was  made  more 
grievous  by  the  feverity  with  which  it  was  collected.  In 
a  word,  the  minds  of  tlie  common  people  all  over  Eng- 
-land  v/ere  fo  exafperated  by  the  various  oppreiUons  under 
•which  they  laboured,  that  they  were  ready  to  engage  in 
any  defperate  attempt  (18). 

A  fmali  fpark  fet  fire  to  this  train,  and  cxci-ted  a  pro-  imurreai- 
digious  flame.     A  quarrel   annus   between   one  oi    the  °"  '^'^  ^'^'^ 
poll-tax  gatherers  and  a  tyler  in  Denrford,  named  Walter,  '-'"",^'°'^ 
the  tyler  be;U  out  the  brains  of  the  tax-gatherer  with  his  '     '       ^. 
hammer  (19).     His  neighbours  appianded  the  a«Sl:ion,  andV*/^.  J'^f*^, 
pr/)mifed  to  protett  him  from   punilhmcnt.     In  a   little 
time  feveral  hundreds  were  gathered  together,  who  vyere 
every  moment  alarmed  and  enraged  by  flying  reports  of 
■the  dreadtul  vengeance  which  the  government  threatened 
■to  take  for  the  death  of  the  tax-gatherer.     'I'he   infur- 
ii  -gents  fent  meirengers  into  the  nei«;hho,urin:J  counties  on 
I  r  both  lides  of   the  Thames,    conv.n.; ruling    the  common 
\  people  to  join  with  them  in  fliaking  oft"  the  yoke  of  fer- 
i'vitude,  and  taking  vengeance  on  their  oppreilbrs.     Thefe 
I  commands  were  too  well  obeyed.     The  commons  every 
nwhere  abandoned   their  enjplovments,  and  flew  to  arms, 
ij  Prom  all  ^^?rtb  they  directed  their  march  toward  London, 
"burning  the  houfes,  and  plundering  the  ellates  of  the  no-  / 


(17)  Vv'ainng-.  p.  z4i,  243.     FroifTart,.  I.  %.  c.  5,5- 
v-?:  ;>.r.jg;.;ou;  col.  1633.  (15)  !>.' .  :hid. 
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A.  D.  '3^1.  bility  and  gentry  in  their  route.     The  rage  of  this  dange- 
rous multitude  was  much  inflamed  by  the  declamations  of 
one  John  Bail,  a   feditious  preacher,  whom  they  had  re- 
jeafed  out  of    Maidilone    gaol.     This  turbulent  monk, 
who  had  been  long  remarkable  for  courting  low  popula- 
rity, held  forth  with  great  vehemence  to  the  rioters  on 
the  natural  equality  of   mankind,    which    he    exliorted 
them  to  reilore,  by  murdering  all  the  nobility,  gentry, 
,,41'^  »/rt^M-<M..  jgy^y^ys,  and   fuperior   clergy,    and  dividing    the    world 
amongft    themfelves  (20).      The   infurgents    of     Kent, 
Effex,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  came  to  a  general 
rendezvous  on    Blackheath,  Wednefday   June  12,  when 
they  are  faid  to  have  amounted   to  100,000  men,  under 
.their  two  leaders  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw. 
p  otrefs  rtf      The  progrefs  of    this  infurre<9:ion  was  To  rapid,  and 
^he  infur-    the  conflernation  it  occafioned  fo  great,  that  no  mcafures 
lediion.        were  taken  by  the  government  for  its  fuppreflion.     The 
king's  three  uncles,  who  had  the  chief  dire6lion  of  affairs, 
were  ait  abfent  ;  the  duke  of  Lancafter  in  Scotland,  ne- 
gociating  a  tjuce  w/ith  that  kingdom  ;  the  earl  of  Cam- 
,  bridge  gone   with  fome  troops  to  the  afflilance  of  the 
king  of  Portugal,  againft   the  king  of  Caftile  ;  and  the 
earl  of  Buckingham   at  his  eflate  in  Wales  (2t).     The 
young  king,  in  this  extremity,  took  flicker,  v/ith  his  mo- 
ther and  a  few  of  his  counfellors,  in  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don. 
.  .    '        Among  other   aSs  of   violence   which   the  infurgents 
fferts'"fend   Committed   in  their   y/ay  to  Lx)ndon,  they   feiz-ed  feveral 
~k  mefTage    knights  and  gentlenien,  whom  thev  obliged  to  accompany 
the  king,      them  ;  and  from  Blackheath  they  fent  one  of  thcfe  knights 
to  the  tower  of  London,  with  a  mefTage  to  the  king,  in- 
viting him  to  come  and  fpcak  with  them  concerning  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  which  they  faid  was  ill  con- 
du6:ed   by  his  uncles,  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  others  (22). 
...        After  fome  time  fpent  in  deliberation,  the  king;  returned 
aafv-qr.        this   aufwev   by   their  own    meffenger  ;    "  That   if  they- 
*  **  would  approach  the  riv^  Tharnes,  hq  /<vpuld  fpeak 

*'■   with    them   next  morningv  being  Thurfuav  June  13-'', 
Agreeable  to  this  mefTage,  the  king  we^t  onboard  his  bargjC 

(?,o)  Walfing,  p.  a.75.     FroifTart,  1.  2.  c.  74.     Knyghton,  col.  1633, 
a.634.  ■ 

•...  ^  (z! )  FroiiTii-t,  \.  a.  c.  75.      Jix)  Id,  ibid, 

■:  ■-■•  ^  '  ■'  «arly 
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early  in  the  morning,  with  the  earls  of  SaHibiirV,  War-  ''^-  0. 13^1. 
wicic,  and  fome  other  noblemen,  and  fleered  towards  '— -v—^ 
Redritf,  where  about  10,000  of  the  infurgents  attended 
on  the  banks.  As  foon  as  they  beheld -the  royal  barge 
approaching,  they  fet  up  fuch  horrible  cries  f^fays  Froif- 
fart),  as  if  all  the  -devils  in  hell  had  been  in  their  company. 
The  noblemen  who  were  with  the  king  difiuaded  hirn 
from  expofing  his  perlbn  to  the  will  gf  fuch  an  enrf^ged 
rabble ;  upon  which  he  put  back,  and  returned  to  the 
tower  ("23). 

It  is  impofllble  to  defcribe  the  fury  of  the  rioters  on  The  infur- 
this  difappointment.  As  foon  as  it  was  communicated  g^^^^f' «"'^'^^ 
to  the  main  body  on  Blackheath,  they  immediately  fet  cut  ""'^'°"" 
for  London,  deftroying  every  thing  in  their  way.  In 
Southwark  they  did  much  mifchief,  burning  houfes,  and 
beheading  all  gentlemen  who  were  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall 
into  their  hands.  The  gate  on  London  bridge,  which 
had  been  Ihut,  being  opened  by  the  mob  within,  they 
rufhed  in,  and  fpread  over  all  the  city,  filling  every  place 
v^^ith  confternation.  They  burnt  thrc  noble  palace  of  the 
Savoye,  xvith  all  its  rich  furniture,  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  the  chief  obje6l  of  their  malice.  The 
Temple,  with  all  its  valuable  records,  fhaved  the  fiime 
fate.  They  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  Flemings  and 
Lombards  they  could  find;  and  would  have  done  much 
more  mifchief,  if  the  greateft  part  of  them  had  not  been 
overcome  with  liquor,  and  funk  into  repofe  ('24,'. 

In  the  night  which  fucceeded  this  fatal  day,  a  council  Cnuncil 
was   held   in  the  tower  ;  in   which  the  intrepid  W.  Wal-  ''""'^  '''  '-^^ 

'  tower. 

worth,  lord  mayor  of  London,  propofed  to  nifh  out  upon 
the  rioters,  now  buried  in  deep  and  wine,  and  put  them 
to  the  fword.  But  this  meafure  appearing  too  dangerous 
to  the  other  counfellors,  it  was  refolved,  that  the  king 
fliould  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  them  to  feparntc,  and 
return  home,  by  fair  words,  and  by  granting  all  their 
demands  (^2 5^?. 

Next  morning,  June  14,  the  king  fent  a  mcffage  to  The  ^nOir- 
the  infurgents,  who  appeared  in  ^grcat  multitudes  on  sc••l'^'■>^^''-■ 
Tower-hill,  and  demanded  an  audience,  *'  That  if  thr->-  ^'"^i  '^'^''^^ 

t  I  II  •  A  fi  11  1  7  -  ■     great  men. 

**■  would   peaceably  retire  to  Mile-end,  he  wouid  meet 

f  13  j  FroifTart,    t.  2.  c.  y5. 

(?.4nt^.  ibiil.      Walfing.  p.  249.      Knj'gh ton.  col.  2635. 

(i^)  Froiffart,  t.  2,.  c.  76. 

**  them. 
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AD.  i38i.f<  them,  and  hear  their  demands."     Ill  e  great  body  of, 

^°""*~'''    ~^  the  rioters  complied  with  this   meffage  ;  and  the.  king, 

with  a    few   attendants,  al!  unarmed,  leaving  the  tower, 

proceeded   to  that   piace.     Wat  Tyler    and  Jack  Straw, 

with  a    multitude  of  their  moil:  furious  followers,  ruflied 

into   the  tower  as  foon  as   the  king  left    it,  feixed  Simon 

Sudbury,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  chancellor,  and 

fir  Robert  Hales,   the  trcafurcr,  and    immediately  cut  of^ 

their  heads,  with  thofe  ot  feme  other  perfcns  of  inferior 

note  (26,). 

The  king         In  the  mean  time  the   king  reached  Mile-end,  where 

njeets  the    he  found  an  immenfe  multitude,  computed  to  be  60,000; 

infurgentf,   ^^  ^hom  he  addreffed   himfelf  in  the  mildeft   and  kindeft 

language,  aflving  them  what  they  wanted,  and   promifmg 

to  grsnt  them   whatever  they  defired.     They  demanded 

that   they,  their   lands,  poffeffions,  and  poilcritv,  might 

be  free  ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  (laves  or  fervitude 

in  England  for  ever.     The  kina[,  with  the  greateft  frank- 

nefs,  promifed  to  grant  them  the  mofl  ample  charters  of 

freedom,  under  the  great  feal,  with  a  pardon  for   all  that 

was  pall,  provided  they  would   retire  peaceably  to  their 

cwn  homes.     The  people  joyfully  accepted  thefe  offers  ; 

and  about  thirty  expert  clerks  being  fet  to  work  to  write 

thcfe  charters,  which    confided  only  of  a  few  lines,  they 

were  fealed,  and  dehvered    to    all  who  demanded  them  ; 

xvho  thereupon    returned  home,  happy  in  the  fuccefs  of 

their  expedition  (2  7y'. 

Wat  Tyler       While    tlT€  infurgents  from  EiTex  and   Hertford-fhire 

kilkd.         Avere  thus  difperfmg,  thofe  of  Kent  were  ftill  carrying  on 

their  ravages  in  and  about   London,  under  the  direction 

of  their  leader    Wat  Tvler,  who  had  formed  the   moil 

diabolical  defigns.     Thefe  defigns  were  to  feize  the  king, 

to  murder  ail   the  nobility,  to  plunder  and-  then   to  burn 

the  city^- of  London.     But   Providence  would  not. permit 

fuch  hellifli-purpofes  to  be  crowned  with  fuccefs  ;  for  on 

Saturday  June  i  <,  as  the  king  wa-  pafTing  through  Smich-^ 

field,  with  about  fiXty  horfemenin  his  train,  he  met  Wat 

Tvler  at    the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  of  his   followers. 

As  foon  as  Tyler  faw  the  king,  he  put  fpurs  to  his  horfc, 

and  preiTed  irito  the  royal  prcfence,  Avhere  he  behaved   in 

the  moir:  clownll'n  and   audacious  manner,  and  made   the 

•('jf;;I'l.  ihifj.      Walup?.  P'   -51.     Knyghton,  col.  2(135. 
(i'/.j  Brady,  V'jI.  '^.    Apf.nd.  No.  103.     \'\'alfing.  r.  354. 

moft 
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moll:  fenfelcfs  and  extravagant  demands  (28).     The    ge- •'^■D.  1381. 
nerous   Walworth,  lord  mayor    oi  London,  who  was  ia  — ~v*~^ 
the  king's  company,  nqt  able  to  bear  the  inrolence  of  this 
audacious  clown,  drew    his   fword,  and    with   one  blow 
felled  him  from  his  horfe  to  the  ground,  where  he  was 
indantly  difpatched  (29). 

This   bold  afition   m.ight   have  been  fatal  to  the  king,  The  king's 
and  all  his  company,  if  the  rioters  had  been  allowed  time  preie  .ce  of 
to  recover  from    their   furprife.     But  while    they   were  '^'"^  " 
ftanding  motionlefs  with  aftonifliment  at  the   unexpected 
fall   of  their   leader,  the  young  king,,  with  a  prefence  of 
mind  which  Teemed  to   be  infpired    from  Heaven,  rode 
uptothem,  and  faid,  "  My  lieges,   be  not  concerned  for 
"   the  lofs  of  your   unworthy  leader  ;  lam  your  king,  I 
*'  will  be  your  leader  ;  follow  me  into   the  fields,  and  I 
**  will  grant  you  whatever  you  can  defire."     The  king, 
riding  gently  on  towards  the   open   fields,  the  multitude 
followed    him,  hardly    knowing  what  they  did,  and   ilill 
lefs  what  they  defigned  to  do  (30). 

In  the  mean  time  a  cry  arofe  in  the  city,  that  the  in- infurgents 
furgents  had  the  king  in  their  hands,  and  defigned  todirperfLd. 
murder  him.  Great  m.ultitudes  flew  to  arms  to  refcue 
their  fovereign,  or  revenge  his  death  ;  and  the  lord  may- 
or, in  a  fliort  time,  colle6ted  fome  thoufands  of  brave 
men,  well  armed,  under  the  command  of  fir  Robert 
Knolles  and  others.  He  condu£led  them  into  the  fields, 
where  the  king  was  communing  with  the  rioters.  As 
foon  as  thcfe  wretches  beheld  the  men  at  arms,  they  were 
feiz.ed  with  a  panic,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  implored 
the  king's  mercy  ;  which  that  prince,  with  equal  wifdom 
and  goodnefs,  granted  them,  on  condition  that  they  im- 
mediately difperfed  and  returned  home  (31). 

While  thefe  fiirprifing  fcenes  were  afiting  in  London, iifun-eifti- 
commotions  of  the  fame  kind  were  raifed  by  the  people  oi^-^ '"  '^'her 
in   many  other    parts   of   England.     At    St.  Alban's,    a^^^'^*^' 
prodigious  mob,  under  the  command  of  William  Gryn- 
dicobbe  and  William   Cadyndon  a  chandler,  cut  oft' the 
heads  of  feveral  gentlemen  ;  and,  by  threatening   to   do 
the  fame  to  the  abbot  and  all  his  monks,  they  extorted 

(aS)  Knyghton,  p.  z6^6. 

(iS,)  Wa'ifing.  p.  Z53.     Fi-oifl*art,  1.  2.  c.  77. 

(30)  Walijng.  p.  453.  (31)  FioiiFavt,  I.  2,  c.  77, 

from 
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A.  D.  1 3 s  I .  froiTi  them  charters  of  freedom  and  manumiiTion  f^32}. 
'* — -^r-—^  j!\^i  gt.  Edmundfbury,  a  like  mob,  under  one  Robert 
Weftbroom,  did  incredible  mifchief,  and  beheaded  fir 
John  Cavendini  chief  juffice  of  England,  and.  feverai 
other  gentlemen  (33).  In  Norfolk,  an  immenfe  multi- 
tude of  nifties  had  got  together,  under  the  command  of 
John  Littifter,  a  dver  in  Norwich,  who  afTumed  the 
title  oi'  king  of  the  commons.  They  carried  fome  lords  and 
gentlemen  through  the  country^  with  them,  to  counte- 
nance their  procedings,  -^vhich  were  as  criiel  and  deftruc- 
tive  as  thofe  of  the  other  rioters  (34).  But  all  thefe 
infurreSions  were  happily  of  very  fhort  continuance. 
The  Norfolk  infurgents  were  defeated  and  difperfed  by 
Henry  Spencer,  the  martial  bifhop  of  Norwich  ^35)- 
Thofe  of  St.  Alban's,  St.  Edmuridfbury,  and  other  plac- 
es, having  heard  of  the  death  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  the 
difperfion  of  his  followers  at  London,  feparatcd,  and 
retired  to  their  own  homes;  fo  that  in  a  very  few  davs 
this  dreadful  ftorm  was  fucceeded  by  a  profound  ca!m('3i5  . 
The  king  p^^  foon  as  the  infurgents  were  everywhere  diiTipatecl^ 
rutc?  an  ^j^^  j^j^^^  fummoned  all  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  I 
r™kes  the  to  appear  immediately  at  London,  with  hoffes  and  arms;  ;,- 
charters.  This  fummons  was  fo  well  obeyed,  that  in  a  few  days  a  / 
crallant  army  of  40,000  horfemeri  appealed  at  the  rendez-, 
vous  on  Blackheath.  As  foon  as  the  king  found  himfelf 
fupported  by  fo  great  a  power,  he  ifiiied  a  proclamation 
Tune  30,  commanding  all  tenants  in  villainage  to  perforrrt 
their  ufual  fervices  to  their  lords  (37).  In  a  {tv/  days  he  ■ 
proceeded  a  ftep  further ;  and  at  Chelmsford  July  2, 
publifhed  letters-patent,  revoking  all  the  charters  offree^ 
dom  which  had  been  lately  granted  to  the  common  people 
ofEflex,  and  fome  other  places  (38). 

The  kingdom  being  now  reftored  to  a  flate  of  perfect 
tranquillity,  commiffions  were  granted  to  certain  judgei 
to  a:ointo  the  different  counties,  for  the  trial  of  the  moft 
criminal  of  the  rioters.  Thefe  commtlTions  were  executed 
with  fo  much  feveritv,  efpecially  by  fir  Robert  TrefiHan, 
chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench,  that    aboiit    fifteen  hun- 


Ir.rure-ents 
tntd  ind 
executes. 


(3a)  Walfine.  p.  a54>  155,^5^1 2,57. 
(34)lci.  p.  163. 
(36)Fr<)!{Tart,  1. 1.  c   77. 
(^;  Id.  ibid.  p.  ii?,  2i3. 


{33,)  Id.  p.  25l. 
(3c;)  Id.  p.   164. 

(37)Ryn:ir,  t.7.p..  315-  l^^- 
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dred  unhappy  wretches  were  condemned  and  executed  asA.  D.  1381.. 
traitors  (^39).  "''       * 

The  duke  of  Lancaftcr  had  refidcd  in  Scotland  during  Truce 
■the  late  commotions,  and   concluded    a  truce   with    that  ^"""-h  Scot- 
kingdom  from  July  18,  1381,10  February  2,  1384(^40).     ^"  " 

In  his  return  from  Scotland,  the  governor  of  Berwick,  c^uarrel 
by  dircQiions  from  the   earl   of  Northumberland,  refufed  between 
him  admittance    into  that   town ;   which   created  a   mofl  La'ncafter  ^ 
violent  quarrel  between  the  duke  and  that  brave  and   po-  imtl  the  earl 
tent   earl.     A    parliament  being  fummoned   to   meet  at°f  ^o^- 
Weftminfter  on  Mondav  November  4,  both  thefe  great[^"j^^  ^'^* 
peers  came  to  it,  attended  by  their  numerous  followers  in 
arms,  which  for  fome  days  interrupted  all  public  bufmefs. 
But  the  king  and  lords  having  at  length  reconciled   thefe 
powerful  adverfaries,  the  parliament  proceeded  in  its  de- 
liberations on  Saturday  November  9  (4.1  J. 

This  parliament  declared,  that  the  late  charters-of  li- Parlia- 
berty  and  manumiflion,  granted  to  many  villains  and  bond  ■^^"'^• 
tenants  by  the  king,  were  null  and  void.  But  though  they 
reduced  fo  great  a  multitude  of  their  fellow-fubje6ls  to  a 
flate  of  fervitude,  they  were  not  willing  to  impofe  any 
further  burden  upon  them  at  this  time,  and  refufed  to 
grant  any  fupply.  But  the  king,  with  equal  obftinacv, 
refufing  to  grant  a  general  pardon,  which  was  thought 
neceflary  for  quieting  the  minds  of  the  people  after  the 
late  commotions,  the  parliament  yielded,  and  granted  a 
fubfidy  on  wool,  wool-fells,  and  leather  (42).  After  this 
the  general  pardon  was  publifhed,  and  the  parliament  was 
prorogued  on  December  13,  to  January  24,  to  make  way 
for  a  folemnity  of  another  nature. 

The  king  being  now  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  age,  a.  D.  i3Si. 
a  treaty  of  marriage  was  concluded  between  him  and  the  The  king'4 
princeis  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  emperor  Charles  IV.  ""'"''^''^^'^ 
and  fifter  to  the  prefent  em.peror  Winceflaus  king  of  Bo- 
hemia ;  and  the  princefs   arriving  in  England,  the  mar*- 
riage  was  folemniz,cd  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  (^43). 

V/hen  the  parliament  reaflembled  January  24,  the  "duke  Parlva-- 
of  Lancafter,  titular  king  of  Cailile   and  Leon,  made  a  ment, 
propofal  to  carry  an  army  into  Spain,  to  the   afTiftance  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  and  to  obtain  polTeirion  of  thofe  two 

(39)  FroilTart,  t.  a.  c.  79.  (40)  Rymer,  vol.  7.  p.  312, 

(41 )  Froiluit,  t.  i.  c.  So. 

(42/  Paiiiainent,  Hill,  vol.  i.  p.  353 — 368^    '      (43)  Walfing.  p.  a8i. 

kingdom^. 
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A.D.  1382.  Iclngdoms,  if  he  might  be  allowed  6o,oool.  for  the  pay 
^""""'/'^'•^  of  that  army.  This  nropofal  occafioned  warm  dtbaces, 
and  the  duke  was.not  able  to  carry  his  point  at  this  time. 
The  comrtn>ns  however  were  prevailed  upon  to  continue, 
the  high  duties  on  wool,  wool-fells,  and  leather,  for  four 
years  after  Midfumraer  next  (44 y). 
Unpopular  The  hrave  and  prudent  part  which  the  young  king  had 
conduaof  ^Q-ojj  during  the  late  dangerous  infurreflions,  had  filled 
kine  "  ^f^-^  minds  of  his  fubje6i:s  with  the  moft  fanguine  expecta- 
tions, of  a  glorious  reign.  But  thefe  expectations  were 
not  anfwered  ;  and  this  prince  did  not  long  perfift  in  this 
honourable  courfc.  Flis  education  had  been  fhamefully 
negle<!3:ed  by  his  ambitious  uncles,  who  were  too  keenly 
engaged  in  purfuing  their  own  defigns  to  be  at  any  pains 
in  forming  the  mind  and  manners  of  their  royal  pupil. 
They  left  him  in  the  hands  of  young  perfons  of  diflbkite 
charafters,  who  corrupted  his  mind  with  flattery,  and  in- 
fpired  him  with  the  love  of  pomp  and  pleafure  ;  To  that 
he  fcon  became  vain,  voluptuous,  and  extravagant  to  a 
very  great  degree.  One  of  the  firfl  unpopular  a£ls  of 
Richard's  government,  Avhich  gave  his  fubjefts  an  unfa- 
vourable impreiTion  of  his  chara£ter,  was  his  taking  the 
great  feal  frcm  Henry  le  Scroop,  to  whom  it  had  been 
committed  with  the  approbation  of  parhament,  becaufe 
he  refufed  to  feal  certain  extravagant  grants  of  land, 
made  to  fome  retainers  about  court,  who  had  by  no  means 
merited  fuch  rewards.  The  young  king,  incenfed  at  this 
oppofition  to  his  will,  took  the  feal  into  his  own  hands, 
put  it  to  thefe  grants,  and  then  delivered  it  to  Robert  Bay^ 
broke  bifliop  of  London  f4<,). 
Farlia-  A  parliament  met  at   Weflminfler,  Monday  Ofbober 

'^-"''  6,  and  after  fome  time  fpent  in  deliberation,  granted  the 

king  a  fifteenth  and  a  tenth  for  defraying  the  expences  of 
the  war  with  France,  and  the  other  enemies  of  the  king- 
dom (^46/ 
Scheme? for      The  bifliop  of  Hereford  then   laid   before  the  parlia-> 
proiecutirg  jyjgj^j-^  f^j-  their  advice,  two  fchemes  for   profecuting  the 
war.     The  firft  was,  by  fending  the  duke  of  Lancaftcr 
into  Spain  with  an  army  of  2000  men  at  arms,  and  archersj^  , 
^  for  whofe  pay  he   now  demanded   only    43,000!.     The 

("4.4)  Parliament.  Hid.  vol.  i.  p.  368 — 370. 
(45  )  Walung.  p.  'i<;o.      Rymer,  ■■'.■1.  y.p    351. 
(46)  Parlianient,  }l':l\,  vr.],  i    ^    ^y;. 
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other  fcheme  was,  to  affift  the  people  of  Flanders,  who  a.  D.  1383. 
were  then  at  war  with  their  own  fovereign,  who  was  fup-  *— -v—— ' 
ported  by  France.  The  houfe  of  lords,  after  a  folemn 
debate,  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion,  that  the  army 
pfopofed  by  the  duke  was  too  fmall  to  perform  any  effec- 
tual fervice  ;  and  the  houfe  of  commons  difcovered  a  ftill 
greater  dillike  to  the  duke's  propofal.  The  whole  par- 
liament Teemed  rather  to  favour  the  fecond  fcheme,  o£ 
an  union  with  the  Flemings  (^47/ 

This  was  partly  owing  to  a  propofal   which  was  at  this  pi-^nQf^j]  ^f- 
time  made  by  the  bifhop  of  Norwich,  who  had   difcin-  the  blHirp 
guifhed  himfelf  fo  much  by  fuppreffing  the  late  infurrec-"^^"^^"^^* 
tions  in  his  diocefe.     This  martial  prelate  offered  to  raife 
d.n  army   of  3000  men  at  arms,  and  3000  archers,  to 
tranfport  them  to   Calais,  and,   in  conjunction  with   the 
Flemings,  to  ferve  one  year  againft  France,  on  condition 
of  receiving  the  fubfidies  granted  in  the   lafl:  parliament,, 
both  bv  the  clergy  and  laity  ('48/     But  while  the  Englifh 
\vere  deliberatingj  the  French  v/ere  acting  ;  and  having 
obtained  a  vi6lory  over  the  Flemings  at   Cornines,  and 
another  at  Rofebecque,  they  reduced  all  Flanders  except 
Gand,  which  was  befieged  (^49). 
1       This  rapid  progrefs  of  the  French  arms,  with  their  Parlia- 
!  threatening  to  befiege  Calais,  raifed  a  great  alarm  in  Eng-men^. 
land,  andoccafioned  the  meeting  of  a  parliament  on  Mon- 
day February  23.     The  bifliop  of  London,  lord  chancel- 
:  lor,  told  the  parliament,  that  the  defign  of  calling  them 
1  Was  to  have  their  advice,  whether  the  king  fhould  go  in- 
[1  to  Flanders  in  perfon,  with  a  royal  army,  to  the  relief  of 
j  Gand,  or  what  other  method  fhould  be  taken  to  profe- 
\  cute  the  war   (^50).     The   parliament,  after  deliberating 
"j  fome  days,  gave  it  as  their  advice,  that  fmce  the  truce 
I  with  Scotland  was  near  expiring,  and   the  Scots  fecmcd 
I  to  be  difpofed  to  renew  hoflilities,  it  was  not  proper  that 
I  either  the  king,  or  any  of  his  uncles,  flifiuld  leave  the 
\  kingdom  ;  but  they  advifed  him  rather   to  accept  of  the 
I  propofa!  of  the  bifhop  of  Norwich,   for  relieving   Gand, 
t  and  cari'ying  on  the  war  with  France  (51  j. 
I       In  confequence  of  this  parliamentary  advice,  an  agree- Expedition 

ment  was  made  with  the  bifliop,  who  failed  with  the  befl  of  the  bi- 

(liopofNor- 

^47)  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  371,  37:.  {48)  VVr.lfirg-.  p.  191.  """  ' 

,    (49)  FroilTart,  t.  ;,.  ch.  115,  iz6. 
-  (^o)  PavlUnnent.  Hill*  vol.  i.  p.  z'^l-  (;'^  I'^-  ''^''^-  P-  l",^- 
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A.  D.  1383.  part  of  his  troops  to  Calais  in  May  f^i).  This  eccfe-' 
""  "^  "^  fiaftical  general  was  not  a6ting  on  this  occafion  fo  much 
out  of  character  as  may  appear  at  firfl:  fight.  He  found 
means  to  brines  rcli2:ion  into  the  quarrel ;  and  was  not  on- 
ly general  for  the  king  of  England  as^ainfl:  the  king  of 
France^  but  leader  of  a  croifade  for  pope  Urban  VI.  who 
resided  at  Rome,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  Enghfh, 
againft  pope  Clement  VII.  who  refided  at  Avignon,  and 
was  received  by  the  French,  Caftilians,  and  Scots f  53 j. 
This  lafl:  character  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  bifhop, 
and  enabled  him  both  to  raife  and  pay  his  army.  The 
inilitary  men  flew  to  his  flandard  to  gain  the  pardon  of' 
their  fins,  w^hichwas  promifed  to  all  who  engaged  in  this 
pious  enterprife;  and  the  good  ladies  of  England,  think- 
ing that  the  old  gentleman  at  Rome  had  a  much  better 
right  to  keep  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than 
his  antagonift  at  Avignon,  contributed  very  liberally  both 
in  money  and  jewels  to  the  expences  of  the  expedi- 
tion f  54;. 
Progrefs  of  The  bifho|>  liaving  fpcnt  feme  days  at  Calais  in  re- 
the  bifhop  ffelhing  his  men,  took  the  field,  and  was  very  fuccefs- 
®'^"^''^"" '  ful  in  his  firft  military  operations.  He  took  Gravelines 
by  afTauIt  |  and  having  defeated  an  army  of  30,000 
French  afid  Flemings  near  Dunkirk,  he  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  that  place.  He  then  gained  the  towns  of  Bur- 
burgh,  CalTcI,  Dixmudc,  Furnes,  Newport,  and  Po- 
pering,  with  fome  others,  and  befieged  Ypres.  But 
this  place  put  a  ilop  to  his  career  :  being  flrongly  forti- 
fied, and  bravely  defended,  it  refifted  ail  his  aflaults ;  and 
his  army,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  kinj^  of  France, 
decamped  with  great  precipitation,  v/ithont  his  confent. 
One  part  of  the  Englifh  army  marched  to  Burburgh, 
Hnder  fir  Thomas  Trivet  and  others,  and  the  other  part 
of  it  retired,  with  the  bifhop,  to  Gfavelines.  The 
French  army  inverted  Burburgh,  and  obliged  the  Enghfh 
to  furrender  the  place,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
march,  with  their  arms,  horfcs,  and  bao-gage,  to  Ca- 
lais f55y'.  The  French  then  fat  down  before  Gravelines, 
where,  apprehending  a  ftout  refvftance,  thev  offered  the 
bifliop  1  5,000  marks,  with  liberty  to  demolifh   the  town, 

(54)  Rymer,  vol,  7.  p.  385.  406.     Walfmg.  p.  198. 

(i^)  Wallina.  p.  2.91.  (s4/'  Knyghton,  p.  z6-]i.    Walfine.  p.  297. 

(^5)  Froillurt,  1.  3,.  c.  14A-.  ij.^.      Walfing.  p.  498 — 303, 
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and  to  retire  with  his  army  where  he  pleafed.  The '^•^- '^^s* 
biihop,  afrer  waiting  fome  time  for  faccours  from  Eng-  ^""^ 
land,  accepted  thefe  terms,  and,  having  demoh'fhed 
Gravciines,  returned  home  with  the  fliattered  remains 
of  his  army{56J.  Thus  ended  this  famous  expedition  of 
this  martial  bifhop,  in  which  he  did  not  betray  any  want 
of  mihtary  fkill  or  courage. 

Soon  after  the  bifhop's  return,  a  parhament  met,  Parliament. 
October  26,  to  dehberate  concerning  a  peace  with  Scot- 
land, and  the  means  of  profecuting  the  war  with  France 
and  Caftile(57).  The  Scots  had  engaged  to  fend  com- 
miflioners  to  this  parhament  to  negotiate  a  peace ;  but, 
at  the  inftigation  of  France,  they  neglected  to  do  this 
tillit  wastoo  Iate(58).  The  parhament  granted  the  king 
two   half-fifteenths   for   defraying   the  expences  of  the 

The  bifliop  of    Norwich   was   arraigned  before  this'^'^^'P^' 
afleinbly,  by  the  king's  minifters,  for  the  mifcarriage  of  secured. 
his  expedition  ;  and    though   he  defended  himfelf  with 
great  fpirit,  yet  finding  the  torrent  too  (Irong  to  be  refill- 
ed,  he  cafl:  himfelf  on  the  king's  mercy,  and  was    for 
fome  time  deprived  of  his  temporalities  ('60). 

About  this  time  overtures  for  a  peace  between  Ensfland  !^-  ^'  '^''f/ 

I  D  TTrucG  wit  El 

and  France  were  made  by  the  duke  of  Brittany  ;  an,d  France  and 
the  duke  of  Lancafter  going  over  to  Calais,  entered  into  Scotland, 
a  negotiation  on  that  fubjefl  with  the  dukes  of  Berry  and 
Bura;undy3  uncles  to  the  king  of  France.  But  the  French 
infifting  on  the  reftitution  of  Calais,  Cherburg,  and 
Breft,  thefe  negotiations  produced  only  a  truce  from 
January  26,  to  Michaelmas,  in  which  the  Scots  were  to 
be  incliided,  if  they  pleafed  (^61  j.  The  Scots,  medita- 
ting an  incurfion  into  England,  did  nOf  immediately  act 
cept  of  the  truce  ;  and  the  diike  of  Lancafler,  after  his 
return  from  Calais,  made  an  expedition  into  Scotland, 
where  he  plundered  and  burnt  fome  places  ;  which  the 
Scots  foon  after  retaliated,  arid  then  acceded  to  the 
truce  (62 J. 

(t;6)  Wa'fing.p.  305.  {57]  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  i,  p.  378. 

(5S)  W^ilfing.  p.  307.  (59,^  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  379. 

(60]  Cotton's  Abridgment,  p.  192,. 

(6i)Rymer,  t.  7,  0.419 — '4x3.     Froiffart,  1.  i.  c.  147.  ' 

(62)  Id.  ibii.  c.  14%   149,   ijD. 
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Duke  of 
Lancalter 

acculed. 


A.  D.  1384.  The  city  of  London  was  about  this  time  a  fcene  of 
great  confufion,  and  of  frequent  tumukss,  occafioned 
chiefly  by  John  Northampton  the  late  mayor,  a  creature 
of  the  duke  of  Lancafter's.  But  one  John  Conftantin 
being  condemned  and  executed,  and  Northampton  im- 
prifoned,  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  was  reftored  (63). 

An  affair  of  a  very  dark  and  myfterious  nature  was 
tranfafled  at  a  parliament  v/hich  met  at  Salifbury,  April 
25,.  An  Irifh  Carmelite  friar  accufed  the  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter,  before  the  king  and  council,  of  having  formed  a 
plot  to  murder  the  king  and  ufurp  the  crown.  The  duke, 
jufl  then  returned  from  his  expedition  into  Scotland,  de- 
nied the  charge  with  great  vehemence,  and  infifted  that 
his  accufer  fliould  be  confined  until  he  had  made  good  his 
accufation.  The  friar  was  accordingly  committed  to  the 
euiiody  of  fir  John  Holland  ;  but  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
chamber,  on  the  night  berore  the  day  appointed  for  his 
appearance  in  council.  The  enemies  of  the  duke  gave 
out,  that  the  poor  friar  had  been  murdered  ;  and  the 
duke's  friends  aflerted,  that  he  had  killed  himfelf  {64^. 
At  this  diftance  of  time  it  is  impoiTible  to  difcover  which 
of  thefe  aflertions  was  moft  agreeable  to  truth.  This  par- 
liament at  Salifbury  granted  the  king  one  half-fifteenth 

Though  the  duke  of  Lancafter  was  very  unpopular, 
and  generally  fufpetted  of  the  raoft  ambitious  and  crimi- 
nal defigns,  his  power,  wealth,  and  infiuence,  were  ib 
great,  that  he  ftill  had  the  chief  direftioti  of  public 
aft'airs.  He  went  into  France  in  Augud,  v/ith  a  grand 
retinue,,  to  renew  the  negotiations  lor  a  peace  ;  but 
after  fpending  50,000  marks,  he  obtained  only  a  truce 
till  May  I,  A.  0.1385(66). 

The  king's  minifters  took  the  opportunity  of  the  duke's 
abfence  to  bring  his  great  partifan  John  Northampton  to 
his  trial  :  and  he  was  fentenced  to  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment  a  hundred  miles  from  London,  and  his  eftate  con- 
fifc3ted('67;. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  the  miniflry  formed  the 
bold  defign  of  bringing  the  duke  himfelf  to  a  trial  for  trea- 
fon,  before    fir  Robert  Trefilian,    chief  jullice   of  the 


Truce  mik 
France. 


Late  mayor 
of  London 
tried. 


Intention  to 
bring  the 
duke  of 
l.ancaller  to 


(63)  Walfinj.  p.  308,  (64)  WarUng,  p.  309. 

{66)  Rynaer,  vol,  7.  p.  438 — 447.     Walfnig.  p. 
(67)  Walling,  p.  310. 


{6$)  Id.  p.  31c. 


king's 
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king's    bench:  a    defign   equally  imprudent  and  illegal. -^-I^- 1384. 
The  duke,  informed    of  their   intention,  retired  to  his  *'— ~y-— ' 
caftlc  of  Pontefra6t,  and  every  thing  feemed  to  threaten  a 
civil   war,  when  the   princefs  of   Wales  interpofed,  and 
with  much  difficulty   patched  up  a  kind  ^f  reconciliation 
between  the  duke  and  the  king  her  Ton  (68). 

A  parliament  met  at  Weftminiler,  November  12,   and  ^^'^''^""^"'> 
granted  the  king    ¥o  fifteenths  to  enable  him  to  profecute 
the  war  v/ith  France,  Caflile,  and   Scotland,  at  the  ex- 
piration of the  truce {6gJ. 

The  French,  rcfblving  to  reitiiove  the  feat  of  the  warA.  D.  13S5, 
out  of  their  own  country,  fent  John  de  Vienne,  admi-  ^"^'^^.''^  « 
ral  of  France,  with  a  fleet,  a  body  of  troops,  and  a  large  into  Scoif 
(fum  of  money,  to  engage  the  Scots  to  invade  the  north  land. 
of  England  ;  while  a  prodigious  fleet  and  army  wr,s 
preparing  in  France  for  an  hwafion  of  it  in  the  fouth 
(jo).  The  Scots,  ever  ready  to  liflen  to  fuch  propo- 
fals,  made  an  incurnon  into  Northumberland,  burn- 
ing and  plundering  the  country.  The  king,  refolving  to 
march  in  perfon  againft  the  Scots,  fummoned  all  the 
military  tenants  of  the  crown,  and,  in  Augull;,  entered 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand  horfe,  befuies 
foot.  The  Scots,  unable  to  meet  this  army  in  the  field, 
retired  northward,  carrying  with  them  their  cattle  and 
mofl:  valuable  eff"e6:s  ;  and  the  Englifh,  meeting  with  no 
oppofition,  bnrnt  Edinburgh  and  fome  other  towns,  and 
deiblated  the  open  country.  But  w^hile  they  were  thus 
employed,  an  army  of  Scots  had  entered  the  wefl  march- 
es, and  were  ading  the  fame  dcfl:ruQive  part ;  which 
obliged  the  Englifk  to  evacuate  Scotland,  and  return, 
about  the  middle  of  September,  to  the  defence  of  their 
own  country  (71).  If  the  other  part  of  the  fchemc  had 
been  as  well  executed,  England  would  have  been  expofed 
to  much  danger ;  but  fo  much  time  was  fpent  in  collect- 
ing iliips  for  tranfporting  the  troops  to  the  Englifh  coafl, 
that  it  was  not  till  September  that  a  fleet  of  1200  fail 
rendezvoufed  in  the  harbour  of  Sluys.  Here  they  were 
detained  near  two  months  by  contrary  winds ;  fo  that  it 
was  at  length  refolved  to  delay  the  expedition  till  next 
fpring  (72 )t 

(68)  Walfing.  p.  314.  {69)  Pailiament.  Hift,  vol.  i;  p,  383. 

(70)  Walfing.  p.  31^.     FroilTart,  1.  2.  c.  156'. 
{71)  Knyghton,  col.  1741.     FroilTarf,  1.  i.  c.  171,  171,   173. 
{■ji)  FroilTi^rt,  1.  3.  c.  25, 

When 
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When  the  king  entered   Scotland   with  his  army,  he 
conferred  new  honours,  and  extravagrant   erants,  on   his 
beflows  he-  ^^^^  great  favourites,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  chancellor, 
nourson  his  and  Robert  de  Vcre  earl  of  Oxford  ;  and  his  two  uncles, 
favourites    f\^Q  earis  of    Cambridge    and    Buckingham,    were   not 
cies   '*  ""'  a^arned  at  this  time  to  faare  v/ith  thefe  favourites  in  the 
fpcils  of  the  crown.     The  earl  of  Cambridge,  lately  re- 
tijrned  from  Portugal,  was  made  duke  of  York,  and  the 
earl  of  Buckingham  duke  of  Glouceller,  with  a  grant  of 
I  cool,  a-y ear  to  each  of  them  (tsJ.     Michael  de  la  Pole 
was  made  earl  of  Suffolk,  with  a  grant  of  looo  marks  a- 
ycar  ;  and  the  earl  of  Oxford  was  made  marquis  of  Dub- 
lin, and  not  long  after  duke  of  Ireland,  with  a  grant  of 
the  v/hole  kingdom  of  Ireland.     All  thefe  new  honours 
and  grants  were  confirmed   by  a  parliament,  which  met 
O6:ober  zo,  and  g^ive  the  king  a  tenth  and  fifteenth,  and 
half  a  tenth  and  fifteenth,  for  profccutins"  the  war  (74). 
A.  D.  i-$6.      ^^  good  an  underftanding  fdhfifted  at  this  time  between 
Duke  of       the  king's  favourites  and  his  uncles,  that  the  duke  of  Lan- 
LancafttiN  carter    was  at  lengih  radulged   in   his  darling  defign  of 
int'o'sUb    conducing  an  Englifii  army  into  Spain,  to  afTert  his  clairrt 
•         to  the  crowns  of  Caflile  and  Leon;  and  one  half  of  the 
fupplies  granted  by  the  lad  parliament  Avas  given  him  for 
that  purpofe.     The  conjun6ture  was  thought  favourable 
tor  profccuting  this  defign.     John,  the  prefent   king  of 
Caflile,    having  married    Beatrix,    the    onlv   legitimate 
child  of  Ferdinand  late  king  of  Portugal,  claimed  that 
crown,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  befieged  Lilbon.     But 
the  Portuguefe,  hatinc;  the  Caftiiians,  placed  John,  a  na- 
tural  brother   of  Ferdinand,  on  the   throne  ;  and  under 
his   conduft,  raifed  the  fiege  of   Lifbon,    and   gained  a 
great  vii5iory  over  the  Caftilians  at  Aljubarata  (75).     The 
new  king  of  Portugal,  flilf  ^reading  the  fuperior  power 
or  his  rival  the  king  of  Caflile,  entered  into  a  Ariel  alli- 
ance With  the  duke  of  Lancafirer,  eng-aging  to  alRfl  him 
with  his  whole  power  in  obtaining  pdfleflion  of  the  king- 
<foms  of  Caflile  and   Leon,     The  duke,  encouraged  by 
fo  powerful  an  ally,  raifed  an  army  of  20,000  men  ;  ano 
tailing  with  him  his  wife  Conftantia,  heirefs  of  Caflile^ 
and   his  daugliters,  Philippa,  Elifabeth,  and    Catherine^^ 

(73^  Rymer,    vo!.   7.   p.  4S1 — 404.. 

(*M^  P.Tiifrnfnt.  HilL   vol.  i.  p.  38-.     Wahnng.  p.  3^0,311. 

{'.')  Froiffarr,    1.   ^.  c,  '5.  '  ■         ' 
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■Tailed  from  Portfmouth  in  May;  and  having,  jn  his  paf-  A.  D.  1386. 
■^age,  raifed  the  fiege  of  Brefl,  which   was  befieged  by  ^"     "^    --' 
the  duke  of  Biittan}^  he  arrived  at  Corunna  Auguft  9 
(76).     Here  we  fiiall  leave  him  to  profccute  his  claim, 
and  return  to  the  aftairs  of  England. 

The  French  thinking  this  a  proper  fcafon  for  invading  Frencfj 
/England,  when  deprived  of  fo  great  a  number  of  her '"^'''"-"i 
bravetl  fons,made  prodigious  preparations  for  that  purpofc.  "'^'^^^'-'i-^' 
The  army  defigned  for  this  expedition,  when  reviewed  at 
Arras, amounted  to63, 000  men,andafieetofi20.olhips  was 
provided  at  Sluys  for  tranfportjng  this  army  (77).  Thefe 
irii2;htv  preparations  occafioned  a  great  alarm  in  England, 
ffpecially  at  London  •,  but  after  the  firft  conflernation 
was  over,  and  the  military  forces  ot  the  kingdom  were 
properlv  ftaticned  along  the  coaits,  they  waited  with 
great  tranquillity  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  They  never 
did  arrive :  for  the  feafon  was  fo  flir  adv,anced  before  the 
duke  of  Berry  joined  them  with  his  followers,  that  it  was 
refolved  in  a  great  council  of  war  to  delay  the  expedition 
till  the  next  year  (^78).  Thus  ended  all  thofe  prodigious 
preparations  of  the  French  for  invading  England,  which 
tor  fcvcral  months  had  engaged  the  attention  of  all  Eu- 
rope, and  by  the  expenccs  of  winch  many  of  the  French 
nobilitv  were  almoif  ruined. 

V/hile  the  kingdom   was   in   da'iiy   expe<Station  of  this 
French    invailon,  a  parliament  was  fummoncd  to  meet  Parliamene. 
O6l:ober  i,  to  provide  for  the  fupport  of  the  great  num-  , 

ber  of  troops  employed  in  euarding  the  coafls  (79). 

It  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  impendins;  dan- 
ger of  fo  formidable  an   invaiion   would  have   rendered  DiffentinnG 
this  great  aflembly  hearty  and  unanimous  in  l\inporting  benvctn 
government.     But  this  was  far  from  being  the  cafe.    The  '^'"".'^'''f 
hcufe    of   commons,  inflead    of    granting   the    fupplies,  liameiu. 
made  bitter  complaints  againft   Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl 
of  Suffolk,  lord  chancellor,  and  infifled  on  his  being  im- 
mediately removed    from  his  high   office,  and  from  tfie 
king's  council.     The  king,  to  avoid  granting  this,  retir- 
ed to  Eltham  with  his  whole  court ;  and  the  parliament  4, 

(76)  FroinTart,    1.    3.  c.  ap.  31,  3a.       Walfint^.    p.   311.         Kn;ighton, 
<rol.  2677.  (77)  Walfing.  p.  325.     FroilTart,  \.  3.  c.  3.',. 

(78)  Froiflart,  i.  3.  c.  41,  42,  43,  44. 

(79)  F.arliament.  Hiil.  vol.  1.  p.  I'jo.    Cctton.  Abridg,  p.  314, 

fent 
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A,  D.  1385.  fent  the  duke  of  Glouccftor  f'the  cliicf  mover  of  this 
*'*'~"^'°~°*~^  profecution  againfr  tise  minifters)  and  Jarrres  Arundel 
bifhcp  of  E!}^  to  invile  t'le  king  to  return  to  his  parha- 
mcut  ;  and  to  threaten,  that  if  he  did  not  comply,  they 
would  immc-diatelv  diiToive,  and  leave  the  natjon  in  its 
prefent  diftracted  ftate.  The  king,  not  complving  at  firfl, 
the  parhameniary  conimilTioncrs  made  a  fccond  fpeech  in 
a  much  higher  ilrain,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  de- 
pofition  of  Edward  11.  and  plainly  intimating  that 
this  would  be  his  fate,  if  he  did  not  retuvn  to  his 
parliament  (80). 
F.r.rlof  The    king,    intimidated    by  this   threat,    promifed  to 

Siiiioliv  come  in  three  days,  and  give  his  parliament  full  fatis- 
cc.!cmne( .  |-^Q_j^^^  He  came  accordingly,  and  in  full  parliament 
the  bifhop  of  Ely  v/as  made  chancellor  in  the  room  of 
the  Eail  of  SuiTolk,  who  had  refigned,  the  bifliop  of 
Hereford  was  made  treafurer  inflead  of  the  billipp  of 
Durham,  and  John  cle  Waltham  w^s  made  keeper  of 
the  privy  feal.  The  refignation  of  the  earl  of  SufTolk 
did  not  appeafe  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  brought  an 
impeachment  againft  him  before  the  lords,  for  high 
crimes  and  raifdemcanours.  Such  as  perufe  the  articles 
of  this  impeachment  with  candour,  will  probably  be  of 
opinion,  that  there  was  much  of  party-rage  in  this  pro-, 
fecution  ;  and  that  the  earl's  greateft  crime  was,  the  too 
great  iliare  he  had  in  the  favoqr  and  confidence  of  his 
royal  mafler  (81}.  He  was  found  guilty,  deprived  of  all 
he  had  received  from  the  crown,  except  the  title  of  Earl 
sf  Suffolk,  and  20I.  a  year  out  of  the  profits  of  that 
coiinty,  and  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  his  mortal  ene- 
my the  duke  of  Glouceiler. 
Council  <ft  The  parliament  did  not  think  fit  to  profccute  any  other 
teg^ncy  .  q[  (}-,g  ^Jng's  minilrcrs  at  this  time ;  but  they  obliged 
appom  c  .  i^jj^fpjf  jQ  fign  a  commifhon  to  certain  lords,  eleven  in 
number,  with  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  and  keeper  of 
the  privy  feal,  v/hich  divefled  him  of  all  authority,  and 
entirely  changed  the  Englifh  conftitutipn  for  a  feafon  (82). 
After  all  thefe  tranfa6lions,  this  famous  parliament  grant- 
ed the  king  a  half  tenth  and  fifteenth,  three  fhillings  on 

(So)  Knyghton,  col.  i£8o — 1683. 

(81)  Id.  col.  a684,a6H!;.     Par.  Hift.  voi.  i.  p.  397— 399. 

(82)  Id.  col.  a636 — 1692..     Id.  ibid,  volii.  p.  401 — 464, 

evcrv 
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jevery  ton  of  wine,  and  one  fliilHng  in  the  pound  on  alL^-E>.  "38<>. 
rnerchandife,  -for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  *"— "v—rs' 

The  duke  of    Lancailer,    after  landing    at    Corunna,  pi.„eecd- 
made  an  unfuccefsfu!  attack  on  the  caftle  of  that   place  ;  higs  of  the 
Jbut  he  was  more  fortunate  in  his  attempts  on  St.  Jago  de ''"'■^'^  "^ 
Campoliella,  Padrone,  and  fome  other  towns  o^  ^^l^icia,  i^^^^p^-^^* 
which  fubmitted.     After  the  campaign  was  over,-  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  king  of  Portugal  at  Porto,  where 
^  marriage  was  folemnized   between  that   king  and  ths 
princefs  Phihppa,  the  duke's  daughter  bv  Blanche  ofLan- 
f after,  his  firll  wife.     At  this  intej'view,  thefe  two  princes 
fettled   the    plan  of  their  operations    for  the   next  cam- 
paign, agajnll  their  common  enemy  John  king  of  Caf-^ 
tile  (83). 

As  foon  as  the  king  had  figned  the  above  commiiHon,  a. n.  ns-, 
JriVeiljng  the    eleven    commiiTicners,    toget'ier   with  the  I'rdccrfhn.s 
new  chancellor,  treafurer  and  keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  °[  /|^^^'^'5';^', 
with  an  almoil  unlimited  authority,  he  found  that  he  pof-f.gncri  the 
felled  no  more  than  the  empty  name  of  king.     His  per-c^""'ni''5'''Ti 
fon  was  neglefted,  his  court  deferted,  and  all   applica-''' '''^''^^'*^^'- 
tions   made  to  the  duke  of   Glouceiler,  and    the    other 
vommifTioners,  who  were  all,  except  the  arclibifhop  of 
1t  ork,  zealous  partifans  of  the  duke.     This  negle6L  and 
foHtude  was  very  difiigreeable  to  a  young  prince,  fond  of 
power,  but  flili  more  fond  of  pomp ;    and   there  is  no  : 

reafon  to  doubt,  that  he  entertained  a  yery  lively  refent- 
ment  againd  his  two  uncles  the  dukes  of  York  and  Glou- 
cefter,  and  the   lords  of  their  partv,  who  had  reduced 
him  to  this  flate  of  infignihcancy.     He  was  ilill  attended 
by  a  few  perfons,  who  were   the  chief  objetfcs  of  his  a^- 
fefiiion,  and  were  refolved  to  ihare  his  fortunes.     The 
chief  of  thefe  were  Robert  de  Vere,  lately  created  duke    '        ^ 
of  Ireland,  the  earl  of  Sutfolk,  who  liad  eicaped  out  of  ^ 
his  prifon   at  Windfor,  Alexander  Nevel,  archbifnop  oi 
York,  fir  Robert  Trefiiian,  chief  juftice  of  the  king's 
bench,  fir  Nicholas  F>rembre,  late  mayor  of  London,  Ur 
Simon  de  Burley,  conftable  of  Dover  callle,  and  fom-".-! 
:Dthers  of  inferior   note.     The  king   held    frequent    con- 
ifultations  with  thefe  confidents  about  the  means  of  eman- 
:cipating  himfelf  from  his  prefent  ilate  of  fubject:ion,  and 
Ij'ecovering  his  loft  authority.     In  thefe  confukaiions,  it  is 
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A.  0.1387- not  improbable,  that  fome  very  rafh  and  defperate  pro^  ' 
pofals  were  made.     But  many   defigns  are  faid   to  have 
been  formed  by  the  kang  and  his   minifliers,  fo  foolifh   as 
well  as  wicked,  that  it  fcems  probable  they  were  the  politi- 
cal lies  of  the  day,  invented  and  propagated  by  his  enemies,  to 
inflame  the  popular  hatred  againft  him  and  his  favourites. 
Sometimes   it  was  reported  that  the  king  and  his  minif- 
ters  defigncd  to  feize  the  third  part  of  every  man's  per- 
fonal  eftate,  or  to  impofe   a  heavy  tax  on  every  man's  ' 
head  of  6s.  8d.     At    other  times   it  was  rumoured,  that 
Richard    intended  to  poifon   the  duke  of  Gloucefler  at  a 
city-feaft,  or  to  murder  him  in  an  ambufcade.     One  day 
it  was  given  out,  that    the  king    was   bringing   over  an 
army  of  Bohemians  and  Germans,  and  the  next  an  army  ; 
©f   French,    to   cut  the  throats  of  all  his   enemies  (84). 
Thefe   reports  were   circulated    with    great  indullry  by 
the  prevailing  party,  and  rendered  the  unhappy  Richard, 
and  his  few  adherentb,    fhe   objeiSts  of  univerfal  detef- 
tation. 
liuen.^ed  "yV^hilc  this  was  the    ftate    of  affairs   in   England,  the 

snvafion       French  were  preparing  for   an  invafion.     But  when  arl 
France        things  were  in  readinefs,  an  event   happened   which   en- 
prevented,   tirely  blaftcd  the  dcfign,    De  CliiTon  conflable  of  France, 
who  was  io  command   in   this  cxpedirion,  had  lately  paid 
a  great  fum  of  m.oney  for  the  ranfom  of  John  de  Blois, 
pretender  to  the  dutchy  of  Brittany,   who  had  been  manv 
Tears  a  prifoner  in  England.     This  raifed  the  jealoufy  of 
the  reigning   duke  of  Britanny,  v-ho  feized  De  Cliiron 
when  he  was  ready  to  embark,   and  thrcv/  Kim  into  pri- 
ion  (85).     In  the  mean  time  the  earl   of  Arundel,  admi- 
ral of  England,    put    ro   fea   with  a    gallant   fleet ;    and 
falling  in  with   a  large  fleet  of   French,  Flemifh,   and 
SpaniJli   merchantmen,   efcorted  by   fome  fiiips  of  war, 
on   March  24,   he  obtained  a  complete  victory,  took  a 
hundred   and    fixty  fail,    loaden   chiefly  with  wine,  :ind 
brought  them  into  England  (86), 
i'toceedinss  ,    The  duke  of  Lancafter,  with  his  fon-in-law  the  king 
of  the.  duke  of  Portugal,  took  the  field  about  the  beginning  of  Mav, 
ct  Lancai.ei  ^^j  made  thcmftlves  mafters  of  fome  places  in  the   kin^- 
'  dom  of  Leon.     But  the  king   of  Caflile  having  received! 

a  reinforcement  of  French  troops,  appeared  at  the   head 

(84)  FroifTavt,  1.  3.   c.  77,  :«S.     WalfinGr.  p.  3?.4.  {"5)  FroiiTart, 

\.  3.  c.  74,  75,  -jij.  i^6}\VJ.Li:.g.  p.  3(,6.     KnV£htoi»,  col.  i69i 

of 
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of  an  army,  and  put  a  flop  to  their  further  progrefs.  The  a.  d.  1387. 
heat  of  the  cHmate  was  more  deliru6live  to   the  Engliili  "■     v~~^ 
I  army  than   their   enemies ;  and  two  thirds  of  them  are 
faid  to  have  died  this  fummer  of  a  contagious  diflemper. 
j  The  duke  himfelf  was  feized  with  the  fam.e  diflemper, 
and  brought  to  the  point  of  death.     After  bis   recovery, 
tiefpairing  of  the  conqueft   of  Caftile,  he  retired,   with 
■  his  family,  and  the  fiiattered  remains  of  his  airmy,  incQ 
;  Guienne(87). 

King  Richard,  to  divert  his  chagrin,  and  perhaps  with  Confuka- 
;  feme  other  views,  fet  out  with  a  fiender  retinue,  about  tion  at  Not 
•  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  on  a  progrefs  into  the'  nonh.  ^"'S'^*"^- 
iAt  Nottingham,  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  he  held  a 
I  council  of  his  confidents,  confifting  of  the  archbifhops  of 
York   and   Dubhn,  the  biflions  of  Durham,  Chichelter, 
■and   Bangor,  the  duke  of  Ireland,  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
land  a  few  others.     At  this  council  certain  quefiions  were 
propofed  to  the  judges,  who   attended   for  that  purpofe, 
concerning  the  illegality  of  the  late  fambus  comrnilTion. 
To  thefe  queflions  the  judges  returned  anfwers  in  writino , 
sunder  their  feals,  declaring  the  commifTion  illegal; 'and 
that  all  vyho  adviied,  promoted,  and  atled  under  it,  were 
guilty   of'tixafon,    and   ought    to    be  puniihed  as    trai- 
tors (88). 

This  tranfacijon  did  not  long  remain  a  fecret ;  for  the  The  kine 
very  next  day  Roger  Fulthorp,  one  of  the  juilices  of  the  returns  to 
common  pleas,  communicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Kent,  and  5-oudoa, 
:  it  foon  reached  the  ears  of  the  duke  of  Glouceller,  and 
ithe   lords    of  his  party,    whom  it   fo  nearly    concerned. 
[  Alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  the  duke  and  his  partifans 
;  determined  to  prevent  their  own  deilruclion,  by  the  ruin 
of  their  enemies  about  the  king.     With   this  vieAv  they 
,'ient  private  orders  to  their  friends  and  followers  to  hold 
=  themfelves  in  rcadinefs  to  take  arms  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing ;    and    difpatched    the  archbifhop    of  Canterbury  to 
perfuade  the  king  to  return  to  London,  which,  being  en~ 
itirely  at  their  devotion,  was  the   inoil:   proper   place  for 
I  executing   their    deiign.     The    archbifliop  fucceedcd   in 
;his  embaffy,  and,  without  much  difficnkv,  perfuaded  th.e 
j  Icing  and  his  favourites  (who  do  not  feem  to  have  had  the 


(87)Froi{rart,  i.  3.  c.  87,88,  89.  91,92.  94. 

;(88)  Knyghton,  col.  2.69^.     Pwl.  Kill,  vol  ! ,  p,  407 ^  Src. 
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A, D.  isSy-leafl:  fufpicion  of  what  was  defigned  againft  them)  to  re- 
turn to  London.  The  king,  accompanied  by  his  devoted 
miniiiers.,  eritcred  that  city  on  Monday  November  lo, 
and  was  received  by  the  mayor,  and  a  great  multitude  of 
citizens,  on  horfeback,  and  conduced  to  his  palace  (89). 
Duke  of  But  the  very  next  day  the   king  received  intelligence, 

Gioucefter   that  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  earls    of  Arundel  and 
and  his  par-  W^j-wick,  werc  approaching-,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 

tilans  take  ^       \        tt       i-  1  t  •       •  .- 

arms.  40,000  men  (90).     He  aid  not   Jong   remain   ignorant  01 

their  intentions ;  for  thefe  lords,  being  arrived  with  their 
army  at  Haringay  park,  fent  a  letter  to  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,    on   Wednefday  th.Q    13th,  defiring,   or  rather 
commanding  him  to  make  proclamation  in  the  city,  that 
their  defign  in  taking  arms  was  to  bring  the  traitors  about 
the  king's  perfon,  vi^.  the  archbifhop  of  York,  the  duke 
of   Ireland,    the  ear!  of   Suffolk,  Robert   Trefilian  falfe 
'jurtice,.and  Nicholas  Brembre  falfe  knight,  to  juflice  [gij. 
The  next  day  the  three   lords  were  joined  at  Waltham- 
crofs  by  the  earl   of  Derby  and  the   earl  marfhal ;  and 
thefe  five  made  a  formal  appeal,  or  accufation  of  high 
treafon,  againd  the  five  minifters  above   mentioned,  be- 
fore the  prelates  of  Canterbury   and  Ely,  who   notified 
this  appeal  the  fame  day  to  the  king  at  Weilminfler  (92). 
Owv-^-sT,       It  was  now  high  time  for  thofe  five  who  faw  their  de- 
&j,   ntvcr    {Iniclion  was  determined,  to  confult -their  own  preferva- 
^u  """:„,?:„   tion.     The    duke  of   Ireland   made  his  efcane  into  the 

the  kinij  m  ,,.._,» 

WtrRmi^n-  -  north,  and  the  refl:  concealed  themfelves  in  different  places, 
fter-hail.  After  this  the  lords  appellants,  as  the  duke  of  Glouceiler 
and  the  four  earls  were  called,  agreed  to  appear  before 
the  king  in  Weflm.infter-liall,  on  Sunday  the  17th,  to 
jriake  known  their  grievances  and  defires  (^93  j.  On  that 
day  the  lords  entered  the  citv  with  extreme  caution,  and 
pretended  to  be  under  the  greatefl  apprehenfions  of  be- 
ing fi-rprifed  and  deftroyed  by  their  enemies.  They 
fpent  fo  much  time  in  fearching  York-houfe,  the  Mev.s, 
and  other  places,  for  ambufhes,  that  the  king  waited 
tv/o  hours  in  V/e(!:minii:er-hail,  feated  on  his  throne,  be- 
fore thev  appeared.  When  they  approaclKid  the  throne, 
daey  fell  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  great  profefiions  of 

(89^  Knyghton,  col.  1696.  (90)  Id.  coj.  2699. 

(91  ]  Id.  ibid,      lirady  Hift.  vcl.  i.  p.  368. 

(  9a)  Knyghton,  col.  ayoo. 

(o^)  Knyghlon,  eol.  j-oj.     Walfing,  p.  330. 
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loyalty,  declared,  that  in  taking  up  arms  they  had  no  de-  a.  D.  1387, 
fiscn  a^ainft  his  royal  perfon  or  authority,  but  only  to  v^^-* 
'bring  the  five  traitors  Avhom  they  had  accufed  to  punifh- 
ment.  The-  king,  taking  each  of  them  by  the  hand, 
raifcd  them  from  their  knees,  and  aiTured  them,  that  the 
perfons  appealed  fliould  be  brought  before  the  next  par- 
Hament,  which  was  to  meet  on  February  3,  to  undergo 
their  trial  (94). 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Ireland  was  endeavour-  Duke  of 
:ing  to  raife  an  army  for  his  own  defence,  and  the  deli- ?^^'^"^ '^'^^ 
■verance  of   his  royal  mafter;  and,  by  the  afiiilance  of  "^^  ^  ' 
;ifome  gentlemen  in  Chefhire,  he  got  together  a  body  of 
l5000men,  with  which  he  begun  his  march  towards  Lon- 
don, in  hopes  that  his  forces  would  increafe   as  he  ad- 
,\'anced.  But  the  confederated  lords  immediately  put  them- 
felves  at  the  head  of  their  army,  reinforced  by  a  great 
body  of  Londoners,  and  marched  northwards.     The  two 
armies  met,  December  20,  at  Radcot-bridge  in  Oxford- 
fliire,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  troops  of 
:the  duke  of  Ireland  were  entirely  routed,  the  duke  efcap- 
ing  with  great  difficulty,  by  pafTing  the  river  Ifis  onhorfe- 
back,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  (9$)- 

The  duke  of  Gloucefter,  with  the  lords  of  his  party,  The  king's 
marched  back  to  London  with  their  vi<£torious  army,  and  attendants 
arrived  at  Clerkenwell  December  26,  where  they  were  o'^^!,\-'^^~ij 
met  by  the  lord  mayor,  who  delivered  to  them  the  keys       "        '" 
of  the  city.     The  fame  day  they  had  a  conference  with 
the  king  in  the  tower,  who  being   now  wholly  in   their 
power,  gave  orders  for  committing  to  prifon,  or  banifh- 
ing  from  court,  every  perfon  whom  they  thought  fit  to 
name.     About    fourteen  lords,    knights,  and  gentlemen, 
Kvere  committed  on  this  occafion  to  different  caftles,  to 
take  their  trials  at  the  approaching   parliament;  two   bi- 
fhops,  three  lords,  and  three  ladies,  were  banifhed  from 
court  ;  not  To  much  as  one  perfon  being  left   about  the 
king  for  whom  he  had  the  lead  alfefliion,  or  in  whom  he 
could  place  the  fmallell  confidence  (96). 

On  Monday   February  3,  that  famous   parliament,  fo  A. 0.1388,. 
!much  dreaded  by  the  one  party,  and  defired  by  the  other,  ^■^'"li-i- 
mec  at  Wcflminfter.    The  felTion  was  opened  by  a  fpeech 


(94)  Id.  p.  331.     Rymer,  vol.  7.  p.  ^67. 

(ijj)  Knyghton^  col.  1703.  {^^)^-^-  <:o'-  27  =  57,^705". 
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A.D.  {388.  from  the  lord  chancellor,  (he  bifhop  of  Ely,  declaring 
*  *■''"  the  defi'gn  of  the  meeting  to  be,  *'  To  confider  by  what 
**  means  the  troubles  in  the  kingdom  for  tvant  of  good 
*<  government,  might  be  ended,  the  king  better  advifed, 
*'  the  realm  better  governed,  mifdemeanors  more  fevere- 
**  ly  puniflied,  good  men  better  encouraged,  the  fea 
*'  befl  kept,  the  marches  of  ^Scotland  beft  defended,  and 
**  Guienne  preferved  ;  and  how  the  charges  of  all  thefe 
**  thi/igs  rnight  be  moil  eafily  botne  (97)." 

The  five  lords  appellants  then  exhibited   their  accufa- 
tion    of   high  treafon    againft    Alexander   archbifhop   of 
York,  Robert  de  Vere  duke  of  Ireland,  Michael  de  la 
Pole  earl  of  Suffolk,  fir  Robei-t  Trefdisn,  arid  fir  Nicho- 
las Brembre,  digeffed  into  thirty-nine  articles  (98).  Thefe 
articles  are  very  long,  containing   many  general  charges' 
againfl:  the  accufed— ^of  engroiTing  the  royal  favour— giv- 
ing the  king  ill  advice— ^obtaining  grants  for  themfelve^ 
and  their  friends  from  the  crown,  and  the  like.     The  fa- 
mous opinion  of  the  judges  at  Nottingham'  Avas  not  for- 
gotten ;  evefy  thing  was  much  exaggerated,  and  exprefP 
cd  with  the  greateft  acrimony.     The  accufed  being  call- 
ed feveral  days,  and  not  appearing,  and  the  lords  having 
taken  fome  time  to  examine  the  articles,  they,  on  Thurf-. 
day  13th  of  Februarv,  condemned  all  the  five  to  be  exe- 
cuted as  traitors,  and  their  eflates  confifcated  (99}. 
DeRruaion       The  duke  of  Ireland  had  made  his  efcape  into  Hollandy 
of  the  king's  where  he  died  about  four  years  after.     The  earl  of  Suf-' 
favourites.    ^QJ]^  ^jf-Q  go:t-beyond  Teas,  and  died  at  Paris  this  fame  yeaf 
(100).     The  archbifhop  of  York  was  taken  at  Shields  ^J 
hut  his  enemies  not  daring  to  execute  one  of  his  charaftef, 
he  was  allowed  to  efcape,  and  fpent  the  fliort  remainder  of  1 
his    days    in   Flanders,  as  curate  of  a  fmall  parlfh.     Sirr 
Robert  Trefilian  and  fir  Nicholas  Brembre  being  taken^  , 
were  executed,  the  one  on  the  I9tb,  the  other  on  thd 
20th  of  February  (loi). 
^^    ^.  To  pay  a  compliment  to  the  king,    when  they  were 

*!,cnt  to  the  tlius   deftroying  his  mofl   zealous  friends,  the  prevailing  j 
^'".?-  party  thought  fit  to  have  it  declared  in  parliament,  that  I 

{97)  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  I.  p.  41 1. 

(98)  Brady  Hift.  vol.  a.   p.    37a — 333.     Parliament.  Hift.   vol.    i.  p,: 

414 — 41 7- 

{99)  Parliainent.  Hifl.  vol.  i.  p.  414 — 4?7-  {100)  Speed,  p.  €54.-. 

(soi)  rarliament.  Kif>.  vol,  i.  p.  431. 
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nothing  contained  in  the    articles  againft   the  five  con- A.  0.1389. 
denined  traitors  fliould  refle6t  any  diflioncnr  on  the  kinsr,  ^"^     '^     "^ 
ion  account  of  his  youth,  and  the  innocency  of  his  royal 
perfon  {102). 

On  the  lirft  day  of  parliament,  fir  Robert  Belknap,  judges  ba- 
chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  fir  Roger  Fulthorp,  ruAcd. 
fir  John  Holt,  fir  William  Burgh,  judges  of  the  fame 
court,  fir  John  Carey,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer, 
and  John  Loketon,  king's  fergeant,  had  been  taken  out 
(of  the  courts  of  Weftminfter-hall,  and  committed  to  the 
(tower;  and  on  Monday  March  2,  they  were  impeached 
iby  the  commons  of  high  treafon,  for  putting  their  hands 
and  feals  to  the  famous  quef!:ions  and  anfwcrs  at  Notting- 
ham. The  judges  and  fergeant  pleaded  in  excufe,  that 
they  had  been  overawed  and  threatened  by  the  archbifhop 
of  York,  the  duke  of  Ireland,  and  earl  of  Suffolk,  to  do 
what  thev  had  done.  No  regard  was  paid  to  this  excufe  ; 
and  on  March  6,  they  were  all  condemned  to  be  drawn  ^ 
and  hanged  as  traitors,  and  their  efirates  confifcated.  But 
ttheir  lives  were  fpared,  at  the  interceffion  of  the  bifhops ; 
'and  thev  were  fent  into  Ireland,  and  there  confined  to 
different  towns  for  life  (103). 

'  On  Tuefday  March  3,  John  Blake  and  Thomas  Uil;  Others;  con- 
were  impeached  of  high  treafon  by  the  commons ;  the  '^^"^"'^<^f^"^ 
former  for  drawing  up  the  queftions  propofed  to  the 
judges  at  Nottingham,  and  the  latter  for  procuring  him- 
felf  to  be  made  under-flieriff  of  Middlefex,  with  a  defign 
to  arreft  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  and  other  lords.  They 
Iboth  pleaded,  that  they  afted  by  the  king's  command. 
But,  without  regard  to  this  pica,  they  were  condemned 
on  March  4  to  be  drawn  and  hanged  as  traitors ;  and  this 
^fentence  was  executed  upon  them  that  fame  day  (104). 

On  Friday  March  6,  the  b/lhop  of  Chichefler,  the  BiOiop  of 
'king's  con feitor,  was  impeached  of  high  treafon  by  the  ^'^'*^|^'^^'^^^ 
commons,  for  being  prefent  wiien  thequeftions  were  pro- 
ipofed  to  the  judges  at  Nottiji'-';hani,  and  for  perfuadins^ 
and  threatening;  tlicm  to  give  their  anfwers.  He  denied 
■the  laft  part  of  the  charge  wiLh  prcat  folcmnity,  and  de- 
iclared,  tliat  the  judges  Jiad  a<."led  on  that  occafion  with 
Iperfetl  freedom.     But  notwitjiftanding    this  defence,    he 


p.  591. 

was 


(loa)  Parliriment.  Ilifi.  vol.  : 

I.  p.  43-. 

{iC-3)  Parliament.  Kill.  vol. 

i.  p.  43-. 

P.ymer,  vol. 

(104J  Parl;ame;it.  Hiit.  vgl. 

1    .       p.      ^    ;    4. 
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A.D.  1388.  was  condemned  to  the  punifhment  of  a  traitor,  his  eftate 

' v'-— -'  confifcated,  and  the  temporah'ties  of  his  fee  to  be   feized 

into  the  king's  hands.     But  his  Hfe  was  fpared  on  account 
of  his  office,  and  he  was  baniflied  into  Ireland  (105). 
More  per-        '^^^  vindi6tive  fpirit  of  the  duke  of  Glouccfler  and 
foRsac-        his   party  was  not  yet  fatisfted  j    for  on  March  12,  fir 
cuitd,  Simon    Burley,    fir   John    Beauchamp,    fir  John    Salif- 

bury,  and  fir  James  Berners,  were  all  impeached  of  Jiigh 
Ireafon  ;  and  a  charge,  confifting  of  fixteen  article?, 
exhibited  againfl  them  by  the  commons.  The  chief 
crimes  aliedged  againfl-  them  in  thefe  articles  were,  their 
being  privy  to  the  defigns  of  the  five  perfons  firfl:  con- 
demned by  this  parliament ;  their  poffefling  too  great  a 
fhare  in  the  favour  and  confidence  ot  the  king,  and  giv- 
ing him  ill  advice.  They  all  pleaded,  Not  guilty ;  and, 
the  holvdays  now  approaching,  the  parliament  adjourned 
on  Friday  March  20,  to  Monday  April  14.  This  famous 
parliament  was  by  this  time  become  httle  better  than  a 
party  confederacy,  ready  to  gratify  all  the  palTions  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter  and  the  other  lords :  for  on  the  day 
of  the  adjournment  all  the  members  of  both  houfes  took 
£  folemn  oath,  to  fland  by  Thomas  duke  of  Gloucefler, 
Henry  earl  of  Derby,  Richard  earl  of  Arundel  and  Sur- 
rey, Thomas  earl  of  Warwick,  and  Thomas  earl  mar- 
fiial,  to  maintain  and  fupport  them  with  all  their  power, 
and  to  live  and  die  with  them  againfl  all  men  (to6). 

During  the    recefs  of    parliament,    great   endeavours 
were  ufed  to  fave  the  lives  of  the  four  impeached  k-nights, 
particularly  of  fir  Simon  Burley.     This  gentleman  had 
been  greatly  elleemed   by  Edward  III.    and  the   Black 
Prince,  by  whom  he  had  been  appointed  tutor  to  Richard. 
He  was  much  beloved  by  the  king-,  whom   he  had   con- 
^antly  attended  from  his  infancy  ;  and  having  conduded 
the    queen   into   England,  he  flood  high   in   her  favour. 
This  princefs,  who  was   commonly  called  th  good  queen, 
Anne,  fell  on  her  knees   before   the   duke  of  Gloucefler,  ; 
and  with  the  mofl:  earnefl  importunity  begged  the  life  of. 
Burley  (107).     But  all  in  vain  ;  the  duke  v\^as  inexorable  i- 
and   Burlev    being   brought    into    parliament  on  May  5,  , 
was  found  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  beheaded  that  fame-i 
daj  on  Tower- hill.     On  the  12th  May,  the  other  three 

(105)  Parliament.  Hiil.  vol.    \.  p.  437. 
(.106)  Rrady  Hift.  vol.  2.  Append,  No.  loij. 
(lo^j  Vita  RiTsrci  II,  p.  loi. 
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knights  had  the  fame  fentence  pronounced  and  executed -'^•E>- '388. 
upon  them,  Beauchamp  and  Berners  being  beheaded,  and  "^  ^ 
Saiifbury  hanged  (108). 

The  parliament  had,  in  the  intervals  of  thefe  trials,  Grants, 
found  leifjre  to  grant  the  king  three  fhillings  on  every 
ton  of  wjne  imported,  a  fliilling  in  the  pound  on  all 
merchandife,  except  wool,  one  half-tenth,  and  one  half- 
fifteenth ;  and  on  June  2,  they  continued  the  high  duties 
on  wool,  wool-fells,  and  leather  (109).  The  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  having  -taken  this  dreadful  vengeance  on  his 
enemies,  did  not  forget  to  reward  himfelf  and  his  friends  ;  * 
for  he  obtained  a  vote  for  20,oool.  to  himfelf  and  the 
other  lords  appellants,  out  of  the  fubfidy  on  wool  ;  and 
then  this  parliament  was  difTolved  June  4,  after  a  felTion 
of  four  months,  the  longeft  that  had  ever  been  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  fentiments  of  the  people  of  thofe  times  were  obferva- 
:  much  divided  concerning  the;  conduct  of  this  famous  par-  tion- 
I  liament.  The  prevaihng  party  called  it  '*  the  parlia- 
I  ment  that  wrought  wonders  •,"  but  others  gave  it  the  ap- 
1  pellation  of  '*  the  parliament  without  mercy  fiioj".  It 
i  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  alTembly  declared  many  things 
I  to  be  high  treafon,  and  punifhed  them  as  fuch,  v/hich 
j  bore  no  refemblance  to  that  great  offence ;  never  refie<9:- 
ing,  when  inflamed  with  party-rage,  that  they  were 
'  making  precedents  which  might  one  day  prove  fatal  to 
^  themfeives,  or  their  pofterity. 

It  was  very  happy  for  the  Enghfh  at  this  time,  that  Battle  of 
ii  the  king  of  France  was  fo  much  engaged  in  emancipat-  Otterbujn. 
Ij  ing  himfelf  from  the  dominion  of  his  uncles,  that  he 
I  could  take  no  advantage  of  their  civil  dilfenfions.  But 
,  the  Scots  made  feveral  incurfions  into  the  north  of  Eng- 
I  land  in  this  fpring  and  fummer ;  and  an  army  of  them, 
':  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Douglas,  befieged  Newcaille. 
\  Henrv  lord  Percy,  better  knov/n  in  hiflory  by  the  name 
\  oiHotfpur,  obliged  the  Scots  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  and  fol- 
\  lowing  them  to  Otterburn,  a  bloody  battle  was  there 
i  fought  Auguft  10,  in  which  earl  Douglas  was  flain  on  the 
\  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  Hotfpur  and  his  brother  Ralph 
'!■ 

i  (108)  Parliament.  Hill.  vol.  i.  p.  435. 

j  (109)  Kynier,  vol.  7.  p.  62,0.     Cotlga's  Abridg.  p.  332. 

(110)  Knyghtan,,  col,  x70i. 
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Tranraai- 
ons  of  the 
duke  of 
Lancailer. 


A.  D.  1388.  Percy  were  taken  prifoners ;   and   both  nations   claimed 
the  victory  (i  1 1).     The    earl    of   Arundel,    admiral   of, 
England,  put  to  lea  this  fummer  with  a  gallant  fleet,  made 
forae  defcents  on  the  cnaft  of  France,   and  took  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  fliips  (112). 

The  duke  of  Lancafter  fpent  this  whole  year  in 
Guicnne,  where  he  was  more  fuccefsful  in  his  political 
intrigues,  than  he  had  been  the  year  before  in  his  war- 
like enterprifes.  The  duke  of  Berry,  uncle  to  the  king 
of  France,  paid  his  addrefles  to  the  princefs  Catherine, 
'only  child  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  his  wife  Con- 
ftance,  heirefs  of  Caftile.  The  king  of  Caftile  was 
greatly  alarm.ed  at  the  news  of  this  courtfhiu,  apprehend- 
ing, that  if  this  marriage  took  effect,  it  would  produce  a 
peace  between  France  and  England  ;  and  that  thefe  two 
powerful  nations  v/ould  unite  in  pulling  him  down  from 
his  throne,  and  placing  the  duke  of  Berry  in  his  room. 
To  prevent  this  danger,  he  caufed  very  advantageous 
propofals  to  be  made  to  the  duke  of  Lancafter  for  a  mar- 
riage between  Catharine  and  his  eldeft  Ton  Henry  prince 
of  Caftile.  The  duke,  wifely  confidering  that  this  was 
the  moft  direfit  way  of  putting  an  end  to  all  difputes  about 
the  crown  of  Caftile,  as  well  as  of  graining  great  advan- 
tages to  himfeJf,  accepted  of  thefe  propofals  ;  by  which 
lie  was  to  receive  200,000  crowns  for  the  expences  of  his 
expedition,  together  with  an  annuity  of  10,000  florins  to 
himfelf,  and  one  of  an  equal  fum  to  his  wife  Conftance, 
during  their  refpetli-ve  lives  (113). 
A.  D. 1389.  The  kings  of  England  and  Fr.ince  b«ing  both  heartily 
Truce,  with  vvearied  of  that  war  which  had  fo  long;  fubfifted  between  ' 
lance.  ^.j^^  j.^^^  nations,  fent  their  plenipotentiaries  to  Lenlinghen^ 
who  concluded  a  truce  till  Augufi  16,  A.  D.  1392  ;  in 
which  all  the  allies  of  both  crowns  were  included  (114). 

Thought  Richard  had  now  fubn^itted  about  a  year  to 
the  diclates  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  ruled  every 
thing  at  his  pleafure,  he  fecretlv  refolved  to  throw  off  the- 
yoke  as  foon  as  poflible.  In  confequence  of  this  refolu- 
tion,  when  a  very  numerous  council  was  aflembled. 
May  3,  the   king  entered,  and,  in   a  refolute  tone,  de*- 


Richard   af- 
£amcs  the 
govern- 
ment. 


(ill)  Knyghton,  col.  2718,  2729.     FroilTart,  1.   3.  c.  123 — 129. 
(i  tz  )  Id.  ibid.  c.  1 16,  J  17.    1  33- 

(113)  FroiiTart,  1.  3.  c,  138.  1-40. ■    Walling,  p.  347.     Rymer,  vol.  7. 
p.  603.  (ii4).-Rymer,  vol.  7.  p.  623. 
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manding  to  know,  What  age  he  was  ?  It  was  anfwered,  A.  D.  1389. 
in  his  twenty-fecond  year.  Am  I  not  then  at  age,  re-  ^— — v— — ' 
pHed  he,  to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  my  own 
hands,  and  no  longer  to  remain  under  the  management 
of  tutors  ?  The  Glouceftrian  party  were  (truck  dumb 
by  this  unexpected  blow  ;  and  Richard,  proceeding  with 
fpirit,  took  the  great  feal  from  Arundel  archbifliop  of 
York,  and  gave  it  to  William  of  Wickham,  bifhop  of 
Winchefler ;  he  turned  out  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the 
earls  of  Warwick  and  Arundel,  and  all  who  had  been 
brought  into  office  by  them,  and  put  others  in  their 
room  (11 5),  Thus  was  this  triumphant  party  divefled 
in  a  m.oment  of  that  authority  which  they  had  obtained 
with  fo  much  labour,  and  had  endeavoured  to  fecure  by 
fiiedding  fo  much  blood. 

The  firil  fteps  which  Richard  took  after  this  total  wife  admi- 
change  in  the  adminiftration  were  very  prudent.  He^'^"^^"""' 
ifiiied  a  proclamation,  May  16,  to  inform  all  his  fubjeOis, 
that  he  had  taken  the  government  into  his  own  hands  ; 
and  that  they  might  now  cxpe6l  to  enjoy  greater  tranquil- 
lity than  they  had  formerly  done.  Soon  after  he  pubhfh- 
ed  a  general  pardon,  and  remitted  the  half-tenth  and 
half-fifteenth  which  had  been  granted  by  the  lafc  parlia- 
ment. Thefe  gentle  meafijres  fo  quieted  the  minds  and 
gained  the  afi^e6tions  of  the  people,  that  the  difcarded 
party   found  it  impoffible  to  raife  the  leafl:  difturbance 

While  things  were  in  this  fituation,  the  duke  of  Lan-Dukeof 
cafler  returned  into  England  in  November,  after  an  ab-  Lancafter 
fence  of  more  than    three   years  (11 7).     Soon  after  l^is  ^^^"j^^^^^^^" 
arrival,  Richard  held  a  great  council  of  peers  at  Read-     ^ 
ing  •,  where  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  lords  of  his 
party,  were  brought  to  court  by  Lancafter,  and   feem- 
ingly,     at  leaft,  reconciled    to   the   king    by  his  media- 
tio"n(ii8). 

The  flames  cf  party  which  had   raged  with  fo  much  a, D.  i^ico. 
violence,     being    now    a    little  fmothered,  a  parliament  P-^'-"''^""^"*- 
met  in   great     tranquillity,  January    17,    at     Weilmin- 
fl:er(ii9).     The  bifhop  of  "Winchefierj  lord  chancellorj 

(uO  Vita  R.  11;  p.  108.     Rymer,  vol.  7.    p.  6i5.   618.  620.     Wal- 
fmg.  p.  337.     Knyghton,   col.  2.734. 

(ii6)  Rvm.  F«d.  vol.  7.   p.  6zo.  ( i  i  7)  WalfinF.   p.  34a. 

(iiS)  Walilng,  p.  34Z.  (1 19)  Parliamea.t..  Hill.  vol.  1,  p.  442.. 
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A.  D.  1390.  opened  the  feflion  with  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  declared, 

^-""'^r^^  that  the  king  being  now  of  full  age,  was  determined  to 
govern  his  fubjeOis  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  to  do  juftice 
to  all  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  He  put  them  alfo  in 
mind,  that  the  nation  being  furrounded  with  enemies, 
it  would  be  neceiTary  either  to  make  peace  or  provide  for 
war  (120).  On  the,  fourth  day  of  the  parliament,  the 
lord  chancellor  delivered  the  great  feal,  and  the  bifhop 
of  St.  David's,  the  treafurer,  delivered  the  keys  of  the 
exchequer,  to  the  king  before  both  houfes  ;  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  council  begged  leave  to  refign  their 
feveral  offices,  which  was  granted.  After  all  thefe  re- 
fignations,  it  was  declared  in  full  parliament,  that  if  any 
one  had  any  complaint  to  make  againfi  anv  of  thefe  per- 
fons,  they  might  now  do  it  with  all  freedom.  It  was 
anfwered  by  both  lords  and  commons,  "  That  they  knew 
"  nothing  amifs  of  any  of  them,  and  that  they  had  be- 
**  haved  themfelves  well,  in  their  refpe^tive  offices." 
After  this  honourably  teflimony  in  their  favour,  the  king 
re-delivered  the  feal  to  the  biiliop  of  Winchefler,  and 
the  keys  of  the  exchequer  to  the  bifhop  of  St.  David's, 
and  reftored  all  the  reft  to  their  former  offices,  at  the 
fame  time  admitting  the  dukes  of  Lancafter  and  Glou- 
-  cefter  into  the  council ;  but  with  this  proteftation,  that 
he  ftill  had  it  in  his  power  to  retain  or  difmifs  any  of  thefe 
counfellors  at  his  pleafure  (121). 

Grants.  The  king's  uncles  had  by  this  time  paid  their  court  To 

effe£tually  to  their  royal  nephew,  that  they  obtained  the 
mofi:  valuable  favours  from  him  in  this  parliament.  The 
duke  of  Lancafter  was  created  duke  of  Aquitaine  for  life, 
with  a  grant  of  all  the  revenues  of  that  duchy.  Edward, 
eldeil;  fon  of  the  duke  of  York,  was  created  earl  of  Rut- 
land, with  a  grant  of  800  marks  a-year  to  fupport  that 
dignity.  The  commons  granted  the  king  forty  fhillings 
on  everv  fack  of  wool  exported,  and  five  marks  on  every 
Jaft  of  leather,  one  third  of  which  to  fupply  the  king's 
prefent  occafions,  and  the  remainder  to  be  referved  as  a 
fund  in  cafe  of  war  fi22). 

tarllamer4.  I^  another  Parliament,  which  met  November  12,  this 
fubfidy  on  wool,  wool-fells,  and  leather,  was  continued 

(12,0)  Id.  ibid.  (!i!)  Id.  ibid, 

(liz)  CoUoa  Abridg.  0.331. 

for 
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for  thj-^e  years ;  and  one  half-tenth,  and  one  half-fifteenth^  A.  d.  1390, 

v/ere  granted  to  defray  the  e:x:pences  of  the  duke  of  Lan-  '•— ~v — -^ 

cafter,  and  other  plenipotentiaries,  who  were  to   be  fent 

to  Amiens  to  negotiate  a   peace  with  France  (^123).     In 

this  parliament  the  king  confirmed  a  grant  which  he  had 

formerly  made,  to  the  dukes  of  York  and  Giouceder,  of 

loool.  a-year  fr24).     To  repair  the  breaches  which  had 

been  made  in  the  conflitution  during  the  late  commotio 

ons,  it  was  declared  by  this  parliament,  "  That  the  pre- 

*'  fent  king  fhould  be  as  free,  and  enjoy  all  the  prero- 

*'  gatives  that  any  of  his  noble  progenitors^    formerlv 

^'  kings  of  England,  had  enjoyed  (^125)."     Nay,  fo  good 

an  underflanding  fubfifled  at  this  time  between  the  king 

and  his  people,  that"  on  the  laft  day   of  this  parliament 

both  houfes  returned  their  humble  thanks  to  the  king-, 

for  his  good  government,  and  for  the  great  affedtion  anJ 

zeal  he  had  continually  iliewn  for  the  good  of  his  people ; 

and  the  king  thanked  them  for  their  grants ^126). 

Nothing  happened  during  this  whole  year  to  diilurb  ^  p  ,,g,, 
that  happy  tranquillity  which  England  now  enjoyed.     A  Parliainen:. 
parliament  which    met  November.  3,'   at    Wellminlter,, 
granted  the   king  ample  fappjies,  and  confirmed  all  his 
royal  preros:atives  by  %  {laLUten2  7y'. 

As  the  truce   between  England  and  France,  snd  their  A.  D.  139;, 
allies  on  both  ftdes,  was  to  expire  this  year  in   Augufl,  Ti^ce. 
great  endeavours  were  ufed  to  bring  about  a  peace  be- 
fore that  time.     For  this  piirpofe  conferences  were  held 
at  Amiens  in  the  fpring,  which  produced  only  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  truce  to  Michaelmas  A.  D.  1 393  (128). 

In  the  mean  time,  the  city  of  I,ondon  fell   under  the  Qi.;aTTcl  be- 
heavy  difpleafure  of  the  court,  on  account  of  fome  tu-  fwcen  ft  c 
mults,  in  one  of  which  the  popuLice  aiTaulted  the  palace  ^""f ' 
of  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  whoa;vas  higJi  treafurer.    For 
thefe  oftences  the  mayor  and  ihenffs  were  imprifoned, 
and  the  city  was   deprived  of  its  liberiies.     But  the  citi- 
zens having  fubmitted  to   the   king's  pieafure,  and   im- 
plored  his  mercy,  he  entered  the  city  m  a  kind  of  tri- 
umph, Augufl:  21,  and  was  received  with  great  demon- 
flrations  of  refpe8:   aqd  joy.      Soon  after  this  all  tlif.ir 

(113)  Knyghtoa,  col.  2739. 

{124)  Parliament.  Hilt.  vol.  r.  p.  448,  (125)  Id.  Ibid. 

{126)  Id.  ibid.  (117)  Id.   ibid. 

f  liS)  Ryaitr.  Fad.  t.  7.  p.  jii.     Walfing.  p.  ^47. 
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A.D.  1392.  charters  were  reflored  and  confirmed,  at  the  interceiTion 
"^  ^  ot  the  queen  (^129).  But  the  king's  feverity  feems  to 
have  made  a  deeper  impr«eflion  on  the  minds  of  the  citi- 
zens than  his  mercy. 
A.D.  1393,  Conferences  for  a  peace  between  France  and  England 
were  held  at  Lcnlinghen,  in  the  fpring  of  this  year ; 
and,  with  fome  interruptions,  continued  to  May  27, 
A.  D.  1394,  when  a  truce  for  four  years  was  conclud- 
ed (^130). 

A.D.  1394,  A  tem.porary  peace  being  now  eftabh'flied,  Richard  re-'; 
in^trit"''"  Solved  upon  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  to  fettle  the  af- 
iand.  ^^'^^'^  of  that  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  divert  his  grief  for  the'' 

lofs  of  his  beloved  confort,  the  good  queen  Anne,  who 
died  at  Shene,  on  Whitfunday  this  year  (131).  Ail 
the  Enghih  who  had  efl:ates  in  Ireland  were  com- 
manded, by  a  proclamation,  to  be  in  that  kingdom  by 
September  8  (^132).  Having  provided  a  fleet  and  army, 
the  king  failed  from  Milford  haven  about  Michaelmas, 
and  foon  after  landed  in  Ireland,  v/here.  he  met  v/kh 
httle  oppofition  :  for  the  Irifh  chieftains,  finding  them- 
felves  unable  to  make  effectual  refiftance,  came  in  and 
made  their  fubmiiTions ;  and  Fvichard,  who  was  natu- 
rally generous,  received  them  kirdly,  and  loaded  them 
,  '  with  prefents.  Flaving  held  a  parliament,  and  fpent  tlic 
winier  in  Dublin,  he  returned  into  England  in  the  fpring 
A.D.  1395  (133). 
A.D.  1391;.  While  the  king  was  in  Ireland,  the  duke  of  York, 
Parliaiiieiit.  ^\^q  j^j^^j  hetn  appointed  regent,  called  a  parliament, 
which  met  at  Weftminfter  28th  January,  and  granted  a 
tenth  from  the  clergy,  and  a  fifteenth  from  the  laitv,  for 
defraying  the  expences  of  the  Irifli  expedition.  But  to 
this  grant  the  parliament  annexed  a  proteflation,  "  That 
"  it  was  not  made  de  jurtyhut  out  of  good  will  and  af- 
**  fcdion  to  the  king(i34)." 
Embaffy  to  Richard,  having  been  about  4  year  a  v/idower,  refolv- 
Fraiicc.  ed  upon  a  fecond  marriage,  and  fent  a  fplendid  embaily 
to  the  court  of  France,  to  demand  the  princefs  Ifabella, 
elded  daughter  of  Charles  Vi.  a  child  between  fevcn  and  • 
eight  years  of  age  (135).     He  y/as  probably  determined 

(iig)  V/alfing.  p.  34S,   &c.  ( 1 30)  Rymev.  Fad.  t.  7.  p.  770. 

( t  3  1  )  Knyghton,  col.  I'jxi,     Walfing:.  p.  350. 

(132)  Kiiyphton,  col.  2741.     V/alfing.  ji,  qt;o. 

(133)  WaHing.  p.  351.  (134)  Parliament.  Hill.  '/ol.  i.  p.  454. 
(i35)R3',mfr,  .Fced/t,  7.  p   !!oi. 
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to  this  unequal  match  by  the  hopes  of  accelerating  the  ^D.  139?. 
i   peace  between  the  two  nations,  and  of  procuring  a  pow-  ^— — v— ' 
•    erful  fupport  againft  his  uncles,  particularly  the  duke  of 
■    Glouccfter,  of  whofe  factious  fpirit   he  was  in  continual 
dread. 

The  Englifh  ambalTadors  at  tlie  court  of  Trance  hay-  a  d.  1395. 
ing  fettled  all  the  articles  of  the  intended  marriage,  the  Tl^^ekimi's 
\    contracl  was-coniirmcd  by  Charles  VI.  at  Paris,  March  9^  mar.i^gv.. 
!    A.  D.  1396(136).     At  tiie  fame  time  and  place,  a  pro- 
longation of  the  truce  between  France  and  England,  for 
twenty-five    years^   was  rati-iied(^i37/c     Asv  the  king  of 
England  and  the  French   princefs  vverc  within  the  prohi- 
bited degrees  of  confanguinity,  a   difpenfation  from  the 
I    pope  was  necefiary  ;    which   retarded   the   marriage   rill 
I    November  i,  when  it  vv-as  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at   Calsis,  by  the  archbilliop 
of  Canterbury  (138;. 

Hiomas    of    Vv'oodlrock,     duke   of    Gloucefler,    the  a.  D.  1397. 
voungeft  of  king  Richard's  three  uncles,   v/as  a  prince  of  U''-keoi 
a  covetous,  ambitious,  proud,  and   turbulent  difpofition.  ^"°^~  o 
Though  he  had  received   grants  of  immenfe  value  from  arpre- 
i    his  nephew,  he  was  conftanlly  engaged  in  faftious  machi-  huidt;d. 

nations  Jo  diilurb  his  governmfjnt.     He  bad  been  at  the 

j    head  of  that  partv  v/hich  had  extorted  a  commifTlon  to  do 

-     v/hat  they  pleafcd,  A.  D.  1386,  and   had    made   fuch  a 

cruel  ufe  of  their  pov.  cr,  by  dellroyine'  all  the  king's  mi- 

nifters,  judges,  and  Cci  v'ants.    He  had  oppofed  the  French 

marriage  and  truce   v/hiie  they  were   in    agitation,  and 

exclaimed  loudly  againfl  them,  after  they  were  concluded. 

He  feldom  came  to  court,  but  to  iirfult  his  foverei2;n,  or 

to  council,  but  to   thwart  his  rneafurcs  (i  39^     Fie  had  - 

I     feveral   meetings   in  the  fpring  and  fumnler  of  this  year 

I   'with  the  principal  prelates   and    nobles  of  his   party;   in 

!     which,   it  is  faid,    the    moft  daring  defigns  were  formed 

againft  the  government,  if  not  againil  tlie  perfon   of  <"he 

king  (140).     Richard  was  not  ignorant  of  his  uncle's  dif- 

affection,   and   began  to  be  under  uneafy  apprchenfions 

about  its  confequences.     Thefe  apprehenfions  were  much 

1      increafcd  by  his  two  uterine   brothers,  the  earls  of  Kent 

j  (136)  Rymcr.  Foid.  t.  7.  p.  8io.  ('i  37;  Id.  ibid.  p.  8ii,  Sec. 

'  (138)  14.  ib!d,  p.  8/!.6.     VValfineham,  p.  3^3. 

(i39)Fabian.  Chronicle,  vol.  i.p.  149.  FreilTart.,  v.  4.  c.  80. 

(140)  lb.  ibid. 
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A.  p.  1397.  and  Huntington,  and  by  his  ether  confidents,  who  ear- 
v~~^  neftly  intreated  him  to  prevent  his  own  deftrudion  and 
that  of  his  friends,  by  feizing  the  duke  of  Gloucerter, 
with  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  his  chief  accom- 
plices (141 ).  To  this  t-he  king  at  length  gave  his  confent. 
The  duke  of  Gloucefter  was  furprifed  at  his  caftle  of 
Plefny  in  Eir.>r.>  hurried  on  board  a  ihiip,  and  conveyed 
to  Calai?;  as  r-i  i  lace  of  the  greatefl  fecurifv.  The  two 
eatls  were  feized  at  the  fame  time  in  London,  and  com- 
mitted to  prifon  (142). 

Council  at        As   foon   as  thofe  great    perfbns   were    in  cuftody,    a 

h^mT^'  council  was  held  at  Nottingham,  Augufti,  to  confider 
in  what  manner  they  were  to  be  profecuted.  At  this 
council  an  appeal  of  treafon  was  brought  by  fix  earls  and 
two  lords,  againft  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  earls  of 
Arundel  and  Warwick,  to  which  they  were  to  anfwer  at 
the  next  parliament,  which  was  fummoned  to  meet  at 
Weftminfter,  September  17. 

Parliament.  Great  preparations  were  made  for  this  fam.0Ds  parlia- 
ment, v/hich-was  to  determine  the  fate  of  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  and  of  fome  of  the  moil:  pov.-erful  nobles  of  the 
kingdom.  A  wooden  building,  of  great  extent,  wai 
eroded  near  Weftminfter-hall,  for  the  reception  of  fo 
numerous  an  aflembly  (143)-  Six  hundred  men  at  arms, 
and  two  hundred  archers,  were  raifed  for  a  sjuard  to  the 
king :  and  all  the  lords  came  attended  with  Yuch  prodi- 
gious retinues,  that  they  not  only  filled  all  the  lodgings  in 
London  and  its  fuburbs,  but  in  all  the  towns  and  viifacres 
■within  tenor  twelves  miles  around  (144).  In  the  fecond 
feffion,  the  clergy  of  both  provinces  appointed  fir  Thomas 
Percy  their  procuratof  in  the  intended  trials,  at  which  the 
canons  of  the  church  did  not  permit  them  to  be  pre- 
fent(i45).  In  the  fame  felT.on,  the  commiffion  of  re- 
gency, in  the  tenth  year  of  the  king'5  reign,  was  declar- 
ed to  have  been  traiterouily  made  ;  and  all  the  pardons 
•which  had  been  granted  to  thofe  who  had  aded  under  it 
were  cancelled.  Next  day  the  commons  impeached 
Thomas  Arnndel  archbifimp  of  Canterbury  of  treafon  • 
and  the  day  after  he   was  found  guilty,  and  banifrted  the 

(:4T)Kymer,  vol.  8.  p.  6,  7.  (142)  Walfing;.  p.  354. 

Froi'Jart,  1.  4.  c.  90.  h43  )  Stow\<  C  hron.  p.  31  5, 

(r44)  Rymcr.  F.jcd.  torn,  8.  p.  14.  HoUiagil-.eo,  Chvcn.  p.  490. 
(145)  Walilng.  p.  354. 
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kingdom  (146).     In  the  next  fefflon,  the  lords  appellants  A.D.  1397. 
gave  in   their   articles  of  accufation  againft  the   earl   oi"^^"^ — *^ 
Arundel,  which  confifted  of  the  feveral  things  he  had  done 
;  in  procuring  and  executing  the  above  commifTion.    After     ■ 
"\  ft  very  fliort    trial,    he  was   condemned,  carried  dire6lly 
from  the  bar  to  Tower-hill,  and  there  beheaded,  Sep- 
tember 21  (147).     On  the  fame  day,  a  mandate  was  ifTu-. 
ed  by  the  king  and  his  council  in  parliament,  to  Thomas    ' 
earl  marHial,  governor  of  Calais,  to  bring  the   duke  of 
Gloucefter  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  as  foon  as  pofllble,  to 
j  anfwer  to  the  accufation  thathad  been  given  inagainilhim 
by  the  lords  appellants  (148).     To  this  mandate  the  earl 
marflial    returned  this    anfwer,    September  24,  "  That 
I  *^  he  could  not  bring  the  faid   duke  before  the  kino-  and 
I  ^*  his  council  in  that  parliament ;  for  that,  being  in  his 
j  "  cuflody  in   the  king's  prifon  at  Calais,  he  there  died." 
I  The -lords  appellants  and    the  houfe  of   commons  then 
j  demanded,  that  the    late  duke  of  Gloucefler  fliould    be       .    ' 
I  declared   to  have  been   a  traitor,  and   all  his  ef!:ates  and 
:  honours  forfeited  ;  which  was  accordingly  done  (149).    In 
■  the  interval  between  the  above   mandate  and  the  return, 
\  the  earl  of  Warwick   M^as  tried  and  found  guilty  of  trea- 
j  fon  ;  but  the   king  fpared  his  life,  ^\^^  configned  him  to 
I  perpetual  confinement    in    the  ifle  of  Man  (1^0).     The 
;  four  great  objedls  of  the   king's    difpleafure  being   thus 
difpofed  of,  the  commons    interceded    for  favour  to  the 
other  prelates  and  lords  who  had   been  named  in  that  fa- 
mous commifTion,  for  which  the  four  already  tried  had 
been  condemned  (i^i). 

.     The  time,  place,  and  .other  circumrtances  of  the  death  Duke  of 
^  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  excited  ftrong  fufpicions  that  G'x^ucciier 
j  he  had  been  murdered ;  and  thefe  fufpicions,  it  muft  he  "^"^'^^-*-'^''- 
!!  confeffed,   were   highly  probable.     The  king  and  his  mi- 
\  nifters,  it  was  faid,  not  daring  to  bring  a  prince  fo  near- 
^  ly  related  to  the  cfown,  and  fo  exceedingly  popular  (par- 
•  ticularly  in  London),  to  a  pubhc  trial  and  execution,  had  "• 
'  employed    alTaffins  to  murder  him   in    prifon :    a   policy 
equally  weak  and    wicked,    which  juftly  brought  much 
|.  odium  on  the  king  and  his  confidential  fcrvants.     The 

1         r48)  Ryrn.n  Fc=d.  t.  8.  p.  15.  (149)  SiraaK-nt.  Hid. 

(JSO  Parliament.  Hlft.  vol.  I    p.  4^8.  °   ^^  ■'-s 

precife 
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A.  D,.  1397.  precife  time  and  manner  of  Gloucefler's  death  were  never 
certainly  known,  and  are  differently  related  by  different  >\ 
authors  ^'152,^'. 

The  king  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  this  feflion  of  par- 
liament, which  had  been  perfectly  fubfervient  to  his  will, 
that  on  the  lall  day  of  it  (September  29),  he  advanced 
the  earls  of  Derby,  Rutland,  Kent,  Huntington,  and 
Nottingham,  to  be  dukes  of  Hereford,  Albemarle, 
Surry,  Exeter,  and  Norfolk ;  the  earl  of  Somcrfet  to 
be  marquis  of  Dorfet ;  the  lords  Defpenfer,  Nevile^ 
Percy,  ancf'  Scrope,  to  be  earls  of  Gloucefter,  Weft-  ■ 
moreland,  Wcrceiler,  and  Wiltfhire  ;  and  then  adjourn- 
ed the  parliament  to  the  27th  January,  to  be  then  held 
at  Shrewfbury  (153)- 

When    the   parliament  met  at  Shrewfbury,    proceed- 

Pariiament'  ing  in  the  fame  tract  of  fubmifTion  to  the  royal  pleafure, ., 

atShrewf-    it  NreVcrfed  all  the  afits  of  that  famous  parliament,  A.  D. 

biiry.  1388,  in  which  the  duke  of  Gloucefter's  party  had  pre- 

dominated, and  had  executed  vengeance  on  all  their  op- 
pofers.  The  anfwers  of  the  judges,  for  w^hich  they  had 
been  condemned  as  traitors,  were  now  declared  to  be 
the  anfwers  of  good  and  loyal  fubjefrts  (154).  Several 
persons  who  had  been  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter's  party 
were  condemned  and  forfeited  ;  but  their  lives  were  fpar- 
ed.  The  houfe  of  commons  granted  ver\'  liberal  fup- 
plies ;  and  flill  furlber  to  manileft  tlieir  ai^e6lion  to  the 
king,  they  petitioned  the  houfe  of  lords  to  contrive  fome 
method  to  fecure  the  tranfa<9;ions  of  that  parliament  from 
fuch  changes  as  had  happened  to  thofe  ot  former  parlia-: 
ments.  After  deliberating  among  themfelves,  and  conr 
fultingwith  the  judges,  all  the  lords,  fpiritual  and  tempo* 
*-alj  took  a  folemn  oath,  on  the  crofs  of  Canterbury,  ne^ 
ver  to  fuffer  any  of  the  tranfacSlions  of  that  parliament 
to  be  changed ;  while  all  the  members  of  the  hcufe  of 
commons  held  up  their  hands,  to  fignify  their  taking  the 
fame  oath.  The  king,  to  crown  the  whole,  procured  a 
bull  from  the  pope^  to  confirm  all  theafts  of  that  parlia-f 
1  ment,  which  he  caufed  to  be  publicly  read  in  all  the  chief; 
cities  of  the  kingdom  (155).  But  it  foon  appeared,  that: 
thefe  were  feeble  fecurities  againft  the  torrent  of  fafliong; 

f  lii)  Fro'lTart.  t.  4.  c.  90.  p.  ZQ%.     Wilfrng.  p    355, 

,'ii;3)  ParlisTT'ent.  Hlft.  vol.  1.  p.  470. 

(s  54)  Ruftl-iead's  Statutes,  vol.  :'.  p.  415,  47,0.     (sjjjWalfmg  p.  3';(f.- 

which' 
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i  which   in    thofe  times  ran,  fometimes  on  one  fide  and  A.D.  1398. 

'fometimeson  another,  with  fuch  violence,  that  it  levelled  ^-"^    ^'~~*-' 
every  mound,  an4  overwhelmed  all  that  flood  in  its  way. 

In   the  time  of  this   parliament,  a  quarrel  broke  cutQiurre! 

'  between  the  dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  which  ^^^s 'j^J^'',;^^^''^ ^^ 
attended  with  the  moll  important   and  unexpccSted  con-  Kcveford 
fequences.     On  the  lail  day  of  January,  and  of  the   par-andNor- 
jiament,  the    duke  of  Hereford   prefented  a  fchedule  to'*^^*^- 
the  king,  which  he  faid  contained  an  account  of  certain 
llanderous  words  which  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  fpokeii 
to  him  of  his  Majefty  (156).     Tiiis  fchedule   being   rea4j, 
the  lords  and  commons  referred  the  detcjrm.ination  oi  that 
affair  to  the  king-,  and  a  committee  of  twelve  lords  and 
fix  commoners,  which  the  two  houfes  had  that  day  chor 
fen,  and  inverted  with  parliamentary  powers  {157J. 

After  this  faiP.ous  parliament  was  diiToIved,  \:y\t  kingD^:ke?;  of 
held  feveral  deliberations  with  the  parliamentary  com-"=:';f^f 
miinoners,  on  the  difpute  between  the  dnke?  or  riererora  j,,^^,jfl^gd. 
and  Norfolk.  At  length,  when  the  one  continued  to  de- 
ny v/hat  the  other  affirmed,  it  was  refolved,  that  this 
controverfy  fhould  be  determined  bv  the  laws  of  chivaln/j 
in  a  finp;le  combat  between  the  contending  parties;  and 
diat  this  combat  flaould  be  fought  at  Coventry,  Septem- 
ber 16,  before  the  king  and  the  committee  of  pavliamento 
But  whcnthe  two  noble  combatants  had  entered  the  Irils, 
i<nd  were  rcadv  to  engage,  the  king  interpofed,  tai^  by 
the  advice  of  the  parliamentary  commilTioners,  pro- 
nounced the  following  fentence  :  '*'*  That  the  duke  of 
^'^  Hereford  Ihould  be  banifl-jed  the  kingdom  for  ten  years, 
•^^  to  depart  on  or  before  the  r3th  of  October  next  ;--- 
*■''  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  fliould  void  the  realm  for 
*''  term  of  life,  and  that  he  fhould  be  out  of  the  king- 
*'  dom  by  the  20th  of  Oftober  next  (158)."  Both  the 
dukes,  before  their  departure,  obtained  letters-patent  from 
the  kina:,  with  confent  of  the  comm-ittec  of  parliament, 
mipowering  them  to  conditute  certain  perfons  their  at- 
tornics,  for  I'eceiving  in  their  name  any  inheritance  that  . 
might  fall  to  them  during  theip  exile  (^159).  This  tranfac- 
lion,  fufficiently  myflerious  in  itfelf,  is  flrangely  mifve- 


(i56V?ar!iament.  Hlft.  vol.  i .  p.  490.  (157)  Id.  ibid, 

(158)  Walling,  p.  i'^6.     Parliament.  Hill.  yoL  i.  p.  494. 
if  155))  RymeriFad.  t.  8.  £>.  40.  51, 
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A,  D.  i3$S.  prefented  by  fir  John  Froiflart,  a  contemporary  hiflorian, 
Wr-v^ — "-*  with  a  view  to  exculpate  the  duke  of  Hereford   (afterr 
wards  Henry  IV.)  and  to  blacken  the  characters  of  the 
king  and  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  (i6o). 
Difcontents       The  king,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  great  parliament 
againa  the    (as  it  was  called),  had  granted  a  general  indemnity  to  all 
govern-        y^-^^  fubjeCts,  for  all  treafons,  &c.  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty  ;  but  none  were  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  indem- 
nity, who  did  not  take  out  charters  of  pardon  before   St. 
John's  day  A.  D.  1 398(^161).     Many  having  neglecled  i 
to  do  this,  the  courtiers,  and  particularly  the  parliamen- 
tary coramiflioners,  extorted  great  fums  of  money  from 
them  \  which  occafioned  much  difcontent  with  the  king 
and  his  confidents  (162).     Thefe  difcontents  were  very 
much    increafed  by  the  complaints  of  the   families  and 
friends  of  the  late  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  of  the  two  ba- 
nifhed  dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk ;  and  the  arbitra-r 
ry^  proceedings  of  the   committee  of   parliament,    who 
made  laws,  and  aSted  in  all  things  as  if  they  had  been  a 
full  parliament,  flill  further  inflamed  the  minds  of  the, 
people  (i  63  j. 
A,  T).  1399.      When  the  nation,  was  in  this  ferment,  the  famous  Joiin 
Death  of      ^f  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancailer  died,  February   3,  A.    D. 
I^^cafter.    ^  399   ^164).     By  this  event,  a  prodigious  accelfion  gf 
wealth  and  power  fell  to  his  only  fon  Henrv  of  Boling- 
broke,  the  baniU'ied  duke  of  Hereford,  to  the  peaceable 
poireiTion  of  v/hich  he  ought  to  have  been  admitted  by 
his  attorney,  according  to  the   tenor    of    his  letters-pa- 
tent (165).     But  the  king  and  committee  of  parliament, 
contrary  to  the  plaineft  di<£iates  of  equity  and  prudence, 
on  March   iS,  decared  thefe  letters   nlill  and  void,  and 
fcixed   all  the  great  edates  of  the  iate  duke  of  Lancaller. 
This  flagrant  a<St  of  tyranny  and  opprelTion  excited  un?- 
■\  verfal  indignation  againfl  the  authors  of  it,  and  compaf' 

fion  for  Flenrv  nov/  duke  of  Lancafter. 
Expedition        The  infatuated  Richard,  after  he  had  excited  fuch  ge- 
intoire-       neral  difcontent  among  his  fubje£ts,  v/.is  fc  imprudent  £,5 

(i5o)  FnifT;!!-':,  t,  4.  c.  9:.  p.  ^gS. 

(161)  ^sr^;a^-^■':^^.  Hi'l.  n,   i.f,y. 

{i6z)  T.  Otterb"  •  ne,  Chv.-rn.  p.  199. 

(163)  RufThead's  S:a:ate%  ^-o'..  i;  p,  ^zz,  Src. 

(164.)  T.  O'ti^'-oMrr.t,  p.  :57.' 

(io5)Ryrr.cr.  F.xi.  t.  S.  i\.  49.     Wiifing.  p.  35/. 
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to  iieave  England,  and  to  carry  with  him  all  the  great  A- D- 1399. 
men  on  whofe  attachment  he  could  depend  (166^.  Hav-  '  ^  •*' 
ling  collefled  great  fums  of  money,  by  means  which  flill 
'Further  increafed  the  difaffedion  of  his  people,  and  con- 
ftituted  his  uncle  the  duke  of  York  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, he  failed  from  Milford-haven  about  the  end  of 
May,  and  foon  after  landed  in  Ireland  with  a  powerful 
army  (^167).  The  defign  of  this  mofl  unfeafonable  ex- 
pedition was,  to  revenge  the  death  of  Roger  Mortimer 
icarl  of  March,  the  prefumptive  heir  of  his  crown,  and 
!to  reduce  that  kingdom  to  a  more  perfeft  fubjefition.  But 
he  was  not  allowed  time  to  make  any  great  progrefs  in  the 
execution  of  that  defign. 

I     Henry  of  Bolingbroke  was  at  the  court  of  France  when  puke  of  "J^oC^  U^ 
'he  received  intelligence  of  his  father's  death,  and  of  the  Lancatkc  •' 

revocation  of  his  letters-patent ;  and  he  foon  after  receiv-  '^"*^^  "^ 
ed  invitations  from  his  numerous  and  powerful  friends  in  "^ 
England,  to  come  over  and  vindicate  his  rights  to  the 
eflate  of  Lancafter  (168).  Encouraged  by  thefe  invita- 
tions, and  the  news  of  R.ichard's  expedition  into  Ireland, 
ne  refolved  to  return  Into  England  ;  and  having  obtained 
a  itw  fhips,  and  a  fmall  number  of  armed  men,  from  the 
[duke  of  Brittany,  he  put  to  fea,  with  the  exiled  archbi- 
fiiop  of  Canterbury  and  the  young  earl  of  Arundel  in  his 
;Company(i69).  After  hovering  fome  days  on  the  coafl, 
:|lie  landed  c.t  Ravenfpure,  in  Yorkihire,  July  4 ;  and 
;[Was  joined  by  the  powerful  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
fcWeftmoreland,  with  the  other  barons  of  the  north,  and 
jtheir  followers  f'l  70^'.  Seeing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  he  marched  fouthvvard,  giving  out,  that  he 
was  come  only  to  recover  his  inheritance  of  Lancafler ; 
vi'Iiich  brought  fuch  multitudes  to  his  flandard,  that  they 
jfoon  amounted  to  fixty  thoufand  men. 

j    The  duke  of  York,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  raifed  a  Agreement 
tonfiderable  army,  with  which  he  marched  towards  Brif-  between  the 
tol,  about  which  place  it  was  expected  the  king-  would  land  '^"'^^^  °'. 
rrom   Ireland.     i5y   this   means    the  armies  approaching  Laacaite. 
feach  other,  a  conference  was  held  at  Berkeley,  on   Sun- 
Ijday  July  2  7,  between  the  dukes  of  York  and  Lancailcr,  '^ 

^i56)  Walfing.  p.  557.  (167)  T.  Otterbourne,  Chron.  p.  zoo, 

lymeri  Paul.  t.  S.  p,  83.  (168)  FroiiTr.rt,  ton-i,  4.  ch.  103.  » 

(169)  I'voiiiart.  torn.  4.  ch.  io5.     Walfing.  p.  358. 
'(J70)  t;j.  ibid.' 
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A.  D.  1399.  and  a  certain  number  of  their  friends.     At  this  confer- 
^■"■^^"■^  ence,  the  duke  of  Lancafler  ftiil  pretendina;  that  he  came 
only  for  the  recovery  of  his  inheritance,  "an  agreement 
was  foon  made,  and  he  was  joined  bv  the  duke  of  York 
and  the  greatefl  part  of  his  forces  (i  71  j. 
Ciiflleof  The  duke  of  Lancafler  then  marched   at  the  head  of 

Briilol  fur- the  united  armies,  and  inveflied  tlie  caftle  of  Brillol,  in 
rcadcred.  ^^j,^]^  foj^^  Qf  jj^g  ^^^  obnoxious  of  the  king's  confidents 
had  taken  flicker.  Sir  Peter  Courtney  governor  of  the 
caftle,  after  fome  hefitation,  agreed  to  furrender,  at  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  York,  as  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, having  ftipulated  for  the  liberty  of  all  the  garrifon, 
except  the  earl  of  Wiltfiiirc,  fir  John  BufTy,  and  fir 
Henry  Grene,  the  hated  minifters.  Thefe  three  unhappy 
perfons  being  delivered  to  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  were 
immediately  beheaded  at  his  command,  without  any 
trial  (i  72  j. 
King  About  the  beginning  of  Augufl,  king  Richard  landed 

^itfoned  ^"^  Milford-haven  with  his  troops  from  Ireland,  intending 
■  to  join  the  duke  of  York,  whom  he  believed  to  be  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  raifed  in  his  name,  to  fupport  his  au- 
thority. But  when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  re- 
gent and  his  forces  had  united  with  the  duke  of  Lancafler, 
he  difbanded  his  fmail  armv,  and  retired  with  a  few  faith- 
ful friends  to  Conway.  Here  it  was  debated  in  his  little 
council,  whether  he  fhould  leave  the  kfngdom,  and  take 
ihelter  in  his  French  dominions,  or  open  a  negotiation 
with  the  duke  of  Lancafler,  who  had  not  yet  declared  his 
dcfigns  upon  the  crown.  The  laft  and  moft  imprudent 
"■  of  thefe  meafures  was  adapted,  and  the  duke  of  Exeter 

fent  to  propofe  the  treaty  ;  but  was  detained  by  the  duke 
ofLancafter,  who  difpatched  the  earlof  Northumberland 
to  Conway  with  very  moderate  demands,  which  were 
readily  granted.  The  earl  then  invited  Richard  to  a  per- 
fonal  conference  with  the  duke  of  Lancafler,  in  Flint 
caftle,  to  fi'nifh  the  negotiation  ;  to  which  the  kine 
agreed,  and  immediately  fet  out  froin  Conway  Augult 
19,  accompanied  bv  his  few  remaining  friends.  But  on 
the  road  they  v/ere  fiirrounded  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  . 
and  conduced  to  the  'caPJe  of  Flint  as  prifoners.  Next 
day  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  after  a  fhort    conference  (in 

(i7i)T.  0::te;-bouruc,  p.  ^05.  [^i-^%')U.\\iA.  — 

whlcfi 
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I  which  he  faid  he  was  come  to  aflifl  his  coufin  in  the  go-  ^-D.  1399- 

j  yernment  of  the  kingdom^,  conduded  the  king  to   his  '^       '^""^ 

'■  head-quarters    at   Cheiler  ;    and   rVom    thence,    by  eafy 

■  journies,  to  the  tower  of  London,  where  he  was  lodged 

f  on'Tuefdav  September  2  (173). 

i       The  duke  of  Lancafter,  having  the  king  in  his  power,  ?-.'"« 

no  longer  confined  his  pretenfions  to  the  eftate  of  Lan-  rciknatioH. 
i.  carter,  but  publicly  afpired  to  the  crown  ;  and  employed 
I  ail  his  art  to  obtain  it  in  a  manner  that  had  a  plaufible 
j  appearance.  When  the  plan  was  formed,  it  was  pro- 
j  pofed  in  council  by  the  duke  of  York  to  this  purpofe— - 
I  That  the  king  fliould  be  made  to  fubfcribe  a  refignation 
I  of  his  crown  ;  and  that  he  fhould  alfo  be  depofed  by  par- 
I  liament,  for  certain  crimes,  that  it  might  appear  he  was 
1  willing  to  give  up  his  crown,  and  that  the  nation  thought 
\  him  unworthy  of  poflefTing    it  (i  74).     To  carry  this  plan 

into  execution,  a  parliament  was  fummoned  in  king  Rich-        , 
j  ard's  name,  to  meet  at  Weflminfter  September  30.     On 

the  day  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  king  Rich- 
i  ard,  in  his  chamber  in  the  tower,  before  the  duke  of 
I  Lancafter,  with  the  prelates  and  lords  of  his  party,  fub- 
j  fcribed  the  inilrument  of  his  refignation,  conceived  in 
I  as  clear  and  llrong  terms  as  could  be  devifed  (i  75).  When 

the  parliament  met,   this  inftrument    was  produced  and 

read;  and  the  members  being  alked,  if  they  accepted  of 

this  refignation,  anfwered  in  the  affirmative  (i  76). 
I       It  was  then  propofed,  in  order  to  remove  ail  fcrupies  Articles 
I  and  doubts,  that    certain  articles,  containing  the  crimes  ^s^.^'"^^'"^ 
j  and  errors  of  which  king  Richard  had  been  guilty,  and  for 
j  .which  he  deferved  to  be  depofed,  fliouid  be  read  ;  v/hich 
I  Was   accordingly  done.     To   thefe   articles  (which  were 

thirty-five  in  number)  was  prefixed  king  Richard's  corona- 
I   tion  oath  ;  and  the  defign  of  the  feveral  articles  was  to 

prove,  that  by  fuch  and  fuch  acts  of  government  he  had 
(  violated  that  oath.  Thefe  articles  beinsr  too  Ion;?  to  be 
!  here  inferted,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  feme  of  them 
"   were  falfe,  fome  of  them  trifling,  many  of  them  exagge- 

j  (173)  T.  Walfing.  p.  338.  T.  Ottevbourne,  p.  ?,o8.  Froidart.  torn, 
I  4.  ch.  1 10.  Life  of  Richard  by  a  perion  of  Quality,  p.  150.  Carte, 
J    'vol.  z.   p.  634,   635. 

(174)  Life  of  Riciiard  II.   p.  191. 
5         (175)  Life  of  Richard  II.  p.  195,     Otterbourne,  p,  aij. 

(176)  T.  Walfin-.  p.  359. 

rated* 
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A.  D.  1399.  rated,  and  a  few  of  them    but  too  well  founded  :  for  it 
^""■^ — v — '  cannot  be  denied,  that  Richard  had  been  guilty  of  many 
imprudent,  and  of  fome  illegal  actions  (177). 
^      Though  many  lords  and  prelates  in  this  parliament,  had 
Richard       been  loaded  with  benefits  by  king  Richard,  none  of  them 
depoied.       had  the  courage  or  gratitude  to   fpeak  a  word  in  his  de- 
fence on  this  occafion,  except  Thomas  Merks,  bifhop  of 
Carlifle  (178J.     That  learned    and    undaunted    prelate, 
in  a  long  and  eloquent  fpeech,  expofed  the   iniquity  and 
danger    of  the  prefent  proceedings,  and    vindicated  thtf 
chara<£ter  of  his  unhappy  fovereign  in   many  particulars, 
imputing  the  errors   into  which  he  had  fallen  rather  to 
his  want  of  experience,  or  to  evil  counfel,  than  to  ma- 
lice (i  79  j.     The  only  anfwer  given  to  this  fpeech  was, 
an  order  to  the  earl  marfhal,  from  the  duke  of  Lancaf- 
ter,  to  take  the  biifiop  into  cuftody,  and  fend  him   pri- 
foner  to   the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's :  a  more  unconftituti- 
onal  and  arbitrary  deed  than  any  king  Richard  had  ever  \ 
done !  After  this  there    was  an   end   to  all  debate.     All 
the  articles  were"  furtained  as  true  ;  king  Richard  was 
folemnly  depofed  ;  and    a  committee  appointed  to  inti- 
mate that  fentence  to  the  degraded  monarch  (\^o). 
Acceffionof      The  throne   of  England  being  thus  declared  empty, 
Henry  IV.    Henry  duke  of  Lancafter  (though  he  was  not  the  neareft 
,  Keir  to  the  laft  poiTeflbr)  arofe  from  his  feat,  and  f hav- 
ing, with  great  appearance  of  devotion,  invoked  the  name 
of  Chrifl,    and  crofled  himfelf  on  the  breafl  and   fore- 
f  head)  claimed  the  crown  in  the  following   remarkable 

words — '*  In  the  name  of  Fadker,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoji,  I 
**  Henry  of  Lfinc after,  challenge  this  rewme  of  l^figIo7ide,  ;' 
**  and  the  croune,  ivith  all  the  members,  and  the  appurte-  ■ 
*^  nances^,  als  I  that  am  defcendit  be  ryght  lyne  of  the  hhdey  ,; 
*'  cum-fngfra  the  glide  lorde  king  Henry  Thirde,  and  throghe  1 
*'  that  r\^t  that  God  of  his  grace  hath  fent  me,  ivith  heipe  \ 
*'  of  my  kyn,  and  of  my  frendes  to  recover  it;  the  nuhiche.  X 
*'  revome  was  in  poynt  to  be  ondone  for  defaut  of  governance  y.' 
**  and  undoying  of  the  glide  laives  (181)."  This  very  art-  '■ 
fui  and  ambiguous  fpeech,  which  hinted  at  the  two  dif-V 

{177)  Knyghtoii.  col.  2746 — 27^,5. 

/'lyS^  Sir  John  FroilTavt  i-elates,  that  the  king's  favourite  d"^,  named  . 
Math,  forlook  his  mailer  as  loon  m  he  law  him  taken  prifcntr,  and  \ 
fawned  upon  the  Duke  of  Lantafter.     Fnijfart,  Km.  4.  ch.  1 10. 

C179)  Hayward's  Lite  of  Henry  IV.  p.  loi. 
-    (:r8o)  V/a,lfiiig.  p.  359.     Ottcrbourne,  p.  ai3. 

(_i8l )  Knyghton,  col.  Z75-7. 

ferent 
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I    ferent  titles  of  defcent  and  conquefl;,  was  received  with  AD.  1399^ 

i    great  appJaufe  ;    and  the  duke's    claim,    though  ail   the        V""*^ 

I    world  knew  it  to   be    ill-founded,  was  unanimoufly  de- 

\    clared  bv  parliament  to  be  juft.     Upon  this,  the  arch- 

\    bifhop  of  Canterbury  took  Henry  bv  the  right  hand,  and 

condu6led  him  towards  the  empty  throne  ;  and,  with  the 

aflirtance  of  the  archbifhop  of  York,  placed  him   in  it, 

amidft  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  whole  aUembly.     As 

I'  ibon  as  fdence  could  be  procured,  the  primate  preached 

I    a  very  indifferent  fermon  (if  the  hiftorian  hath  not  wrong- 

1  -ed  him)  from  Samuel,  ix.  17.  "  Behold  the  man  whom 

\    '*  I  fpake  unto  thee  of :  this   fame  fhafl  reign  over  my 

*'  people."     Sermon  being  ended,  the   new  king  appre^ 

s    hending  that  the  hint  of  conquefl:   in  his  former  fpeecli 

I  might  give  fome  offence,  flood  up,  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  :  '*  Sires,  I  thank  God,  and  zowe,  fpi-. 
,  *'  rituel  and  tempore!,  a7id  all  the  ejfates  of  the  land,  and  do 
*'  zowe  to  ivyte,  it  es  noght  my  ivill  that  no  man  thynk  that 
*'  he  vjaye  of  conquefl  I  vjold  difJjerit  any  ma7i  of  his  heri* 
"  tage,  /ranches,  or  other  rights  than  hym  aght  to  ha^oe,  no 
*'  put  him  out  of  that  that  he  has,  and  has  had  i  by  the  gude 
**  lavjes  and  cu  flumes  of  the  rewme :  except  thofe  per  fans 
'*  that  has  hen  agan  the  gude  piirpofe,  and  the  commune  pro- 
''  fy^  °f  ^^^  r^xt'«<?(i82)."  Thus  ended  the  important 
bufmefs  of  this  memorable  day  (September  30,  A.  D. 
1399),  in  which  one  king  was  pulled  down,  and  another 
exalted  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  fatal  confequen- 
ces  of  this  revolution  will  appear  in  the  firil  chapter  of 
the  fifth  book  of  this  work. 

Though  the  fate  of  the  dethroned  king  doth  not  fall  D^^^'^  "^ 
within  the  limits  of  our  prefent  period,  it  followed  fo  foon 
after  it,  and  is  fo  intimately  conne£led  with  it,  that  it 
can  be  no  great  impropriety  to  introduce  it  here,  toge- 
tlier  with  a  very  fliort  charaQ;er  of  that  unhappy  prince. 
Richard  did  not  long  furvive  his  depofition,  though  the 
exa6l  time  and  m.anner  of  his  death  are  not  certainly 
known  (^183).  The  mofl  probable  account  is,  that  he 
was  flarved  to  death  in   the  caflle  of  Pontefra6t  in  York- 

',  Ihire,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1400  ('184^'. 

■li 

I        (182)  Knyghton,  col.  1758,  -2759.         (i  83)  Froiuirt,  t.  4.  c.  f  i  9. 
I        (184)  Ottcrbourne,  p, -2,2.5.     Vita  Richard,  il.  p.  165.     Ar.i!;lia  Si.cia, 
I    torn,  2.   p.  36s. 

Vol.  I.V.  R  Richard 
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A.  D.  1395.      Richard  of  Bourdeaux  ((o  called  from  the  place  of  his 
^— ~v— — '  birth)  was  remarkably  beautitul  and  handfome  in  his  per- 
fon,  and  doth  net  feem  to  have  been  naturally  defeStive 
either  in  courage  or  underftanding  :  for    on  fome  occafi- 
ons,  particularly    in   the    dangerous    infurre6i:ion   of  the 
commons,  he  a&ed  with  a  degree  of  fpirit  and  prudence 
fuptrior  to  his  years.     But  his  education  was   miferablv 
ncgleQed,  or  rather  he  was  intentionally   corrupted  and 
debauched  by  his  three  ambitious  uncles,  who,  being  de^> 
iirous  of  retaining  the  inanagement  of   all    affairs,  en- 
couraged him  to  fpend  his  time  in  the  company  of  diflb- 
lute  young   people  of  both    fexes,  in  a  continued  courfe 
of  feafl:ing  and  diflipation.     By  this  means  he  contrafted 
a  tafte  for  pomp  and  pleafure,  and  a   diflike  to  bufmefs. 
The  greateil  foible  in  the  character  of    this  unhappy 
prince,     was  an  exceflive  fondnefs   for,  and  unbounded 
liberality  to   his   favourites,  v/hich    enraged    his    uncles, 
particularly  the  duke  of  Gloucefler,  and  difgufled    fuch 
of  the  nobility  as  did  not  partake  of  his  bounty.     He  was 
an  affe6i:ionate  hufband,  a  generous  mailer,  and  a  faith- 
ful friend ;  and,  if  he  had  received  a  proper  education,  might 
have  proved  a  great  and   good   king.     Richard  was  de- 
throned in  the  23d  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  34th  of  his 
age,  and  never  had  any  children.    If  any  regard  had  been 
paid  to  the  ccnftitution  or  the  rights  of  blood,  he  Avould 
have  been  fucceeded  by  Edmund  Mortimer  earl  of  March, 
defcended   from   Lionel   duke  of  Clarence,    third  fon  of 
Edward  III.  and  elder  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of 
Lancafter.     But  in  the  tumult  of  faftion  which  attended 
this  revolution,  that   young  nobleman's  name  and  rights 
were  hardly  ever  mentioned,  though  his  father,  Roger 
Mortimer  earl  of  March,  had  been  declared  prelump- 
tive  heir   of    the   crown,  by  a6l  of  parliament,   A.  D. 
1385(185). 
Hiftorv  of        David  II.  king  of  Scotland,    the  fon  and  fuccelTor  of  : 
Scotb.nd.     the    heroic   Robert    Bruce,    died   A.  D.  1371  ;  and  was  j 
fucceeded  by  his  nephew  Robert  Stewart  (186).     During  i 
the  firll  years  of  tJiis  prince's  reign,  the  borderers  of  botli 
the  BritiHi  kingdoms  made  frequent  incurfions  into  each  i 
others  countries  (187).     To  put  a  flop  to  thefe  predatory 

(185)  ParHament.  Hia.  vol.  I.  p.  387 — 38S. 
(i86)Fordun,  t.  a.  p.  380,   &c.  in  not. 
(i8;)Euchan.  Kill.  1.  9.  p.  16S,  &c, 

expeditionF, 
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■  expeditions,  which  were  very  defl:ru6t!ve,  fevera!  meet-  A.D.  1371. 
ings  were  held  between  commiflloners  appointed  by  both  """"^ — "^ 
kings,     who    made    fnort  truces,     which    were   ill    ob- 

ferved  (188),  John  of  Gaunt,  l^ing;  of  Caftile  and  duke 
of  Lancafler,  being  at  Berwick^  A.  D.  1381,  negotiating 
one  of  thefe  truces,  when  the  great  infurreSlion  of  the 
commons  (to  whom  he  was  obnoxious)  broke  out,  he  re- 
tired into  Scotland,  and  was  very  hofpitably  entertained  at 
Holyroodhoufe,  till  the  infurgents  were  difperfed  (189). 
As  foon  as  the  three  years  truce  which  had  been  made  at 
Berwick  was  expired,  the  war  v/as  renewed,  and  mutual 
invafions  took  place.  Two  of  the  invafions  of  Scotland 
by  the  Englifh  were  very  formidable ;  being  made  with 
powerful  fleets,  as  well  as  great  armies,  they  feemed  to 
aim  at  conqueft.  The  firfl  of  thefe  invafions,  A.  D.  1 384, 
wasconduded  by  the  duke  of  Lancafler,  and  the  fecond, 
A.D.1385,  by  Richard  II.  in  perfon.  But  they  both  termi- 

■  nated,  as   many  others  had   done,  in  the  devaftation  fo 
^the  country  near  the  border  ;  and  thefe  devaflations  were 

retahated  by  the  Scots,  aflifted  by  fome  French  auxili-^ 
aries  (^190;.  In  one  of  thefe  incurfions  of  the  Scots  into 
England,  the  famous  battle  of  Otterburn  was  fought,  ^ 
A.  D.  1388,  v/ith  great  valour  on  both  fides,  in  which 
Henry  lord  Percy,  who  commanded  the  Englifh,  was 
taken,  and  James  earl  of  Douglas  who  commanded  the 
Scots  was  killed  (191). 

Robert  II.  finding  himfelf  unfit  for  the   management  Death,  &c| 
of  affairs,  through  age  and  bodily  infirmities,  conftituted  ?!  ^°^^^^ 
his   fecond  fon,  Robert  earl  of  Fife,  governor  of  the    *' 
kingdom,    in  a  parliament  held   at  Edinburgh,    A.  D. 
1389(192).     The    governor,  immediately  after  his  ele- 
vation to  that  dignity,  raifed  an  army  and  made  an  incur- 
fion  into  England  ;  but  the  Englifli  avoiding  an  engage- 
ment, he   plundered  fome  part  of  the  open  country,  and 
then  returned  home.     About  the  fame  time  ambafladors 
came  to  the  co^rt  of  Scotland,  from  the  kings  of  France     ! 
and  England,  to  notify  a  truce  for  three  vears,  which 
;had  been  lately  concluded  between  thefe  two"  princes,  and 
fuch  of  their  allies  as  acceded  to  it.     The  ambaffadors 
lapplylng  to  the  governor,  he  referred  them  to  the  king 

(1B8)  Rymeri  Feed.  t.  7.  p.  175.  183.  106.  2,45.  ^75. 
j     (189)  Id.  ibid.  p.  3ii.     Buckan.  p.  169. 

(190)  Walfing  n.  316,  31^.     Fordiin,  t.  z.   p    401. 

(191)  Id.  ibid.  p.  406— 414.  ( J  pi)  "id,  ibid. 

R  z  his 
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A.  D.  1388.  his  father,  who  acceded  to  the  truce,  which  gave  a  checl 
y— .^  j.^  j|^g  mutual  depredations  of  the  borderers  for  fom( 
time  (193).  The  king  died  17th  April  A.  D.  1390,  ii 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  feventy-fourtl 
of  his  age.  He  was  remarkably  tall,  of  a  cheerful  an( 
pleafant  countenance,  and  great  affability  of  manners 
but  being  of  a  mild  pacific  fpirit,  he  had  but  little  autho 
rity  Over  Tome  of  his  turbulent  barons,  who  raifed  armies 
and  engaged  in  wars,  without  fo  much  as  afking  his  con 
fent  (194). 

Marriages        Robert  the  II.  when  he  was  Very  young,  married  Eli' 

of  Robert  ^abeth  More,  daughter  of  fir  Adam  More,  with  wjion 
he  was  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  confanguinity  o; 
affinity,  and  on  that  account  their  marriage  was  for  fom( 
time  efteemed  unlawful_,  becaufe  it  had  been  celebratec 
without  a  papal  difpenfation.  But  that  difpenfation  v/a 
obtained  A.  D.  1349,  by  which  the  legality  of  the  mar 
riage  was  completed  (195).  By  this  lady,  who  died  lent 
before  his  acceiTion,  he  had  three  fons,  John  earl  o 
Carrick,  Robert  earl  of  Fife,  and  Alexander  earl  of  Bu- 
chan.  After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  he  married  fhi 
lady  Euphemia,  daughter  of  Hugh  earl  of  Rors,by  whoa 
he  had  two  fons,  Walter  earl  of  j!).thol,  and  David  ear 
of  Strathern.  The  rnillakes  of  many  of  our  hiilorian: 
concerning  the  marriages  of  this  prince,  are  fully  detect- 
ed in  the  differtation  quoted  below,  and  the  legitimac\ 
of  his  five  fons  clearly  eftabliihed  (ig6j. 

Robert  IIL  Robert  II.  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  John,  whc 
was  crowned  at  Scone,  Augufl  13,  and  immediatelv  af- 
ter, by  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  afiumed  the  name 
of  Robert  III  (197).  This  prince,  before  his  coronati- 
on, took  a  folemn  oath  to  obferve  the  truce  with  Eiig- 
land  ;  and  that  truce  being  afterwards  prolonged  for  fe- 
veral  vears,  fecured  his  kingdom  from  foreign  ene- 
mies (^198^.  But  its  internal  tranquillity  was  very  much 
difturbed  by  violent  quarrels  and  deadly  feuds  between 
different  clans  and  families.  One  of  thefe  feuds  between 
two  of  the  highland  clans,  which  had  been  very  bloody, 

^  (193)  Rymeri  Fad.  t.  7.   11.575.  { 1  94)  Forilun,  t.  2.  p.  383, 

( I  95)  Id.  ibid.  1.  1 1 .  c.  I  3.  p.  I  50. 

(ip6)  See  De  nuptiis  Roberti  Senejcalli  Satitrr   atque  Elizabetha  Mirrf 
^i_ff'trtotio^  printed  at  the  end  of  the  lecond  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  edi- 
tion ofFordun.  (i97)Fordun,  t.  i.  p,  41S. 
(198)  Ryrntri  Feed.  t.  7.  p.  683.  725. 

and 
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and  threatened  the  extirpation  of  them  both,  was  deter-'^-I^- '39^. 
mined  by  a  folemnjudicial  combat  between  thirty  of  each'' 
clan,  before  the  king  and   court,  and  a  prodigious  mul- 
titude of  fpe<5^ators,  in   a  beautiful  plain  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Tay,  near  Perth,  A.  D.  1396.     This  combat, 
with  fwords   only,  without  any  defenfive   armour,  was 
fought  with  fuch  unrelenting  fury,  that  nineteen  on  the 
one  fide  were  killed,  and  the  remaining  eleven  dancrerouf- 
jy  wounded,  while  only  one  on  the   other  fide  furvived, 
but  unhurt  (^199/     In  a  parliament  held  at  Scone,  April 
!28,  A.  D,  1398,  the  king  created  his  eldcft  Ton  David, 
'•  duke  of  Rothfay,  and    his  brother  Robert  earl  of  Fife, 
v/ho  had  ftill  the  chief  direflion  of  all  affairs,  duke   of 
'  Albany,  which  were  the  two  firft  dukes  in  Scotland  (2,00), 
'The  truce  between  England  and  Scotland   being termi- 
■nated  by  the  depofition  of  Richard  II.  hoililities  between 
jthe  two  kingdoms  were  renewed  fpon    after  the  acceffion 
'of  Henry  IV.  But  as  the  time  of  thefe  hofiihties,  and  of 
tthe.  other  events  of  the  reign  of  Robert  IIL  is  without  the 
limits  of  our  prefent  period,  the  hiftory  of  them  will  be 
Imore  properly  introduced  in  the  firil  chapter  of  the  fifth 
|book  of  this  work. 


*    (i99)Fordun,  ^om.  z-  p.  42.0.     Buchan,  I.  10.  c.  r. 

■■  ,  faoo)  Forduu,  tuHJ,  1,  p.  4ii. 
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C    H    A     P.      11. 

Hiftory  of  Religion  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  death 
of  king  John,  A.  D.  121 6,  to  the  acceflion  of  Henry 
IV.  A.  D.  1399. 

SECTION      I. 
nijlory  of  Religion^  from  A.  D.  121 6  ia  h.  D.  1300. 


^;^^^_^-  n.  S  the  fubjeaion  of  the  kingdom  of  England  to  the 

Changes       ^^^  ^^  Rome  by  king  John,  was  a  very  furprifing  event, 

pioduced     it  was  attended  with  very  ftrange  effe<5!:s.     In  particular^ 

^y  ^'"S       it  produced  an  inuantanecus  and'  total  change   in  the  lan^ 

jeftLn  to  "  g^^gs  ^^^  condua  of  all  parties  concerned.     The  pop^i 

Rome.         who  had  poured  out  upon  king  John  the  heaviefl:  curfesji 

as  the  worfl  of  men,  and  the  greateft  enemy  of  God,  now 

loaded  him  with  blefiings,  as  the  beft  of  princes,  and  the 

greatefl    favourite    of  heaven.     King    John,     who  had 

maintained  a  paffionate  oppofition  to  the  ambitious  pre^ 

tences  of  the   pope,  and*  threatened  to  pull    down   hi* 

power,  now  became  the  warmeil  advocate  for  thofe   pre*i 

tences,  and  took    fhelter  behind  the  papal  chair.     The 

Englifh  barons,  who  had  affected  to  revere  the  dilates, 

of  the  pope  as  the  commands  of  God,  and  to  dread  his 

fulrainations  as  the  artillery  of  heaven,  when   they  were 

~  pointed  againil:  king  John,  treated  them  both  with  the 

moil  fovereign  contem.pt,  when  they  were  turned  againft 

themfelves.     Such  is  the  rhamelefs  verfatility  of  unprin^ 

cipled  politicians  I 

♦fhe  pcf e         As  the  pope  had  been  the  zealous  friend  of  king  John 

friendly  to   in  the  lafc  years  of  his   reign,  he  warmly  efpoufed  the 

Henry  III.   ^^^^^^  of  his' infant  Ton  Henry  III.  againft  his  competitor 

prince  Lewis.     Henry,  at  his  coronation,  having  fwoni 

fealty  to  the  pope  as  his  fuperior  lord,  Gualo,  the  papa! 

JcgatC;;  renewed  the  fentence  of  excommunication  againft 

prince 
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princeLewis,  and  all  his  adherents  (i).     After  the  peace  Cent.  Xiir, 
was  concluded    between  Henry  and  Lewis,  and  this  laft  ^-*-v— — ' 
prince  had  left  the  kingdom,  the  clerg-y  and  barons  of  his 
party  were  treated  with  great  feventy  by  the  pope,  and 
conftrained  to  pay  great  fums  of  money,  for  having  dared 
to  defpife  the  thunders  of  the  church  of  Rome  (2). 

Cardinal  Langton  hdda  fynod  at  Oxford  A.  D.  1222,  Synod '^f 
in  which  fifty  canons  were  maae,  which  contain  httiQ  new 
or  remarkable.  By  the  twenty-eighth  canon,  clergymen 
are  prohibited  ^o  keep  concubines  publicly  in  their  own 
houfes,  or  to  go  to  them  in  other  places  fo  openly  as  to 
occafion  fcandal  (3). 

The  court  of  Rome,  whofe  thirft  for  money  was  quite  ^^^al  pro- 
infatiable,  formed  a  projea  about  this  time,_  which '^"  • 
would  have  broua:ht  a  prodigious  mafs  of  moi'iey  into  the 
papal  coffers,  if  it  had  been  accompliflied.  By  this  pro- 
ied,  the  revenues  of  two  prebendaries  in  every  cathedral, 
and  of  two  monks  in  every  monaftery,  in  all  the  countries 
in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  were  to  have 
been  granted  to  the  pope,  for  the  better  fupport  of  his 
dignity.  When  this  projed  was  laid  before  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  A.  D.  1226,  this  cold  evafive  anf.ver 
was  returhed  to  the  papal  legate;  "  That  this  affair 
^^  concerned  all  Chriftendom  ;  and  they  would  conform 
*^  to  the  refolutions  of  other  Chridian  countries  (4)." 

Tlie   death   of  cardinal   Langton  on  the  9th   of  July  Richard 
A-  D,  1228,  occafidned  freHi  difputes.     The   manner  of  a^-^f.bia.op, 
filling  up   the  higheft  dignity  in  the  church  of  England, 
was  in  thofe  tirnes   fo  unfettled,  that  every    vacancy  en- 
dangered  the    peace    of  the  kingdom.     The    monks   oi: 
Canterbury  on  this  occafion   made    a   hafly    eledion   of 
Walter  de  Hemeffiam,  one  of  their  own  number  ;  with 
v/hom   both   the  king    and  the  bifnops   of  the   province 
being    diffatisfied,    aU    parties,  ^as    ufual,    appealed  to 
Rome  (^5).     His    holinefs   was  in  no    haffe  to  determine     ■ 
this  caufe,  which  he  affefted  to  think  very   doubtful   and 
difficult,  till  the  king,  by  his  commiiTioners,  made  him  a 
promifc  /a  tenth  of  all  the  moveables,  both  of  the  clergy 
■  and  laity  of  England.     This  made  the  cafe  fo  clear,  that 

(i)   M.   Paris,   p.   292.     Annal.  Waverlien.  ad  an.    I2i5.      \^'iU:;.n, 
Concil.  t.  I.  p.  546.  (-i)  M.  Paris,  p.  299- 

(3)  Wilkin!  Concil.  t.  i .  g.  590.  (4/'  IJ-  i^i'^-  P.  <5i<^-      ^ 

<5)M.  Paris,  p.  35*.  • 
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Cent.  XIII.  he  immediately  declared  Hemefliam's  election  void  ;  and 
v^"-'  to    prevent  a!!  further  contefts,  by  the   plenitude  of  his 
own  power  he  appointed  Richard  Le  Grand  chancellor  of 
Lincoln,  to  be  archbifhop  {6 J. 
A  papal  le-      The  popc,  who  vjj.$  blelTed  v/ith  an  infallible  remem- 
gatecoikasbrance  of  the  promifes  of  the  faithful,  fent  a  legate  into 
money.        England  to  coIIc6t  the  tenths  which  the  king  had  promif- 
ed.     This  demand  met  with  great  oppofition  in  the  Eng- 
lifli  parliament,  efpecially  from  the  lay  barons.     But  at 
length,  by  the  united  weight  of  the  papal  and  regal  pow- 
er, all  were  obliged  to  fubmit ;  and   this  heavy  tax  was 
CGlle6led   with  great   exa^lnefs.     The  legate,  to  fhorten 
his  own  work,  obliged   the    biiliops  to  pay  the    tax  for 
their  inferior  clergy  ;  and  when  anv  of  them  complained 
they  had  not  money,  he  prefented  to  them  ceitain  Italian 
nfurers,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  who  lent   them 
money  at  an  exorbitant  intereft/'y).     Thus  cruelly  were 
our  anceftcrs   opprefled  and  fleeced  by   the  venal  and  in- 
fatiable  court  of  Rome  ! 
Edmund  This  archbifhop,  whofe  ele£tion  had  coH:  the  nation  To 

arcabifliop.  (jg^j-^  (]{(]  ^q^  enjoy  his  dignity  much  above  two  jezv^  ; 
but  dying  Augnft  3,  17.31,  .made  vt^ay  for  nzw  diflurh- 
ances.  The  monks  made  four  fuccciTive  elections,  which 
were  all  voided  by  the  pope,  becaufe  the  ptrfons  elected 
were  not  thought  to  be  fufhciently  attached  to  the  inter- 
efts  of  the  court  of  Rome.  At  length,  after  two  years 
vacancy,  the  pope  Recommended  Edmund  Rich  treafurcr 
of  Saiifburv  ;  v/^ho  was  chofen  and  confecrated  (H), 
Hie  Italian  The  pope  had  not  on!v  inva<ied  the  riirhts  of  the  crown 
fuUed.'"'  i"  filling  the  higher  ftations  in  the  church,  hut  had  made 
equal  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  private  patrons, 
^nd  had  got  into  his  han<ls,  by  one  means  or  other,  the 
difpcfal  of  all  the  valuable  livings  in  the  kinccdom,  which 
he  generally  bellowed  upon  Italians.  This  abufe  be- 
came fo  infjppcrtable,  that  iq  the  year  1232  a  great  num- 
ber of  peribns  of  conilderable  rank  formed  an  allbcia- 
tion  to  drive  all  thefe  foreian  ecclefiaftics  out  of  the  king- 
dom (9).  Thefe  aflcciates  infulted  the  perfons,  vd  plun- 
dered the  houfes,  of  the  Italian  clergy  :  a  thing  fo  agrcc- 


{6-)  T.  W-ke.s  p.  41.  (7)  M.  Pu-i.s  p.  2€i. 

(S)  lo.  p.  385.  {9}  Id.  p.  375. 
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'  able  to  the  whole  nation,  that  they  met  with  no  oppofi.-  Cc"t-  XIII. 
I  tion.  u— V— ^ 

I      Ciirdinal  Otho,  one  of  thofe  birds  of  ill  omen,  a  le-  Conftitu- 
I  gate  from  the  pope,    arrived  in    England   A.  D.  ^  2 3 7 ,  ^_'^|^^  °^ 
■  where  he  continued  about  three  years,  receiving  many        ' 
,  valuable    prefents   from    the   biiliops,    monaderies,    and 
clergy.     During  this  time,  three   hundred   Italians  ivere 
fent   into  England,  to   be  provided    for    in    the   church. 
This  legate  held  a  council  at  London,   1237;  in  which 
a  great    number  of  canons   were    fram.ed,    v/hich    were 
ii  called   the  Conjiltuttons  of  Otho  (lo).     Thefe  conftitutions 
,  do  not  contain  many  things  new  or  remarkable.     By  the 
;  fecond   canon,  the  facraments  are  declared  to   be  feven 
I  in  number.     The  fifteenth  is  againfl  the  clandcftine  raar- 
'  riages  of  the  clergy,  and  the  fixteenth  againfl  their  ^keep- 
I  ing  concubines  publicly  ;  both  which  praftices  were  ftill 
I  very    fr-'^quent  in   Engknd.     This  legate  convened  two 
I  other  aflemblies  of  the  clergy,  with  no  other  viev/  but  to 
I  .irsake  exorbitant  demands  of  money  (11). 

\  '  Edmund  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  was  fo  much  cha-  Ar;hbi(Tiop 
i  grined  at  thefe  grievous  and  inceflant  exactions  of  the  Boniface, 
\  court  of  Rome,  which  he  could  not  prevent,  that  he  left 
'  the  kingdom,  and  retired  to  the  monailery  of  Pontigniac 
!  in  France,  where  he  died,  A.  D,  1240(12).  Hcnrv, 
i  Ijy  perfuafions,  promifes,  threats,  and  other  means  ftill 
'  more  violent  and  unlawful,  prevailed  with  the  monks  to 
;  chufe  Boniface,  the  queen's  uncle,  to  be  archbifhop, 
though  he  was  not  very  well  qualified  for  that  office. 
I  The  pope,  by  certain  arguments  which  never  failed  of 
'  fuccefs  at  Rome,  was  prevailed  upon  to  confirm  the 
election  (13J. 

During  the  primacy  of  this  prelate,  feveral  nuncios  and  Opp'^fiti.-.n 
I   legates  arrived  in  England,  improving  upon  one  another  "^^  ^'''^  ^^-Z- 
In  the  arts  of  pillaging  this  unhappy  kingdom.     The  pa-  ^^..^."ctjs" 
tience  of  the  Englifh  was  at  laft  tired  out ;  and  the  great  of  Kome. 
barons,  knowing  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  fave  the 
nation  from  being  plundered,  but   by  preventing  the   ap- 
proach of  thefe  Romifh  harpies,  fent  orders,  A.  D.  1241^, 
to  the  wardens  of  the    fea-ports,    to    feize   all    perfons 
bringing  any  bulls  or  mandates  from  Rome.     It  was  not 

V'!o)Spel.  Con.  torn.  a.  p.  ai8.     Wilkin.  Concll.  t.  i.  p.  5.19. 

(;!i)  M.  Pavie,  p.  448— 5451.         (  IV.)  Id.  p.  531.  (i  3)  id.  p.  57.:;. 
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Cent.  XIIl.  long  before  a  meflenger  was  apprehended  with  a  frefh 
*""""> — --'  cargo  of  bulls,  direcicd  to  Martin  the  legate  in  England, 
impowering  him  to  exact  more  money  from  the  clergy 
on  various  pretences.  The  bulls  being  feized,  the  legate 
complained  bitterly  to  the  king  of  this  daring  infult ;  who 
commanded  the  bulls  to  be  reftored.  The  barons, 
in  order  to  open  the  eyes  of  this  deluded  monarch,  who 
aihiled  a  foreign  court  in  plundering  his  own  fubjeds, 
laid  before  him  an  account  of  the  incredible  fums  which 
went  from  England  to  Rome.  -  Among  other  articles,  it, 
appeared  tliat  the  church-preferments  poflelTed  by  Ita- 
lians m  England  amounted  to  fixtv  thou fand  marks /i^r 
annum:  a  e:reattT  fum  than  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
crown.  Though  Henry  Vv'as  much  furprifed  at  this  acr 
count,  he  had  not  virtue  and  fpirit  to  join  with  his  people, 
in  putting  a  fiop  to  thofe  grievances.  The  barons,  de- 
termining to  go  through  with  the  work  which  they  had 
begun,  held  another  meeting  at  Dunftable,  under  pre- 
tence of  a  tournament.  From  this  meeting  they  fent  a, 
bold  knight,  to  command  the  legate,  in  the  name  of  the 
barons  of  England,  ihimed lately  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
The  knight  executed  his  commiiTion  with  fpirit,  alluring 
Mr.  Martin,  that  if  he  remained  three  days  longer  in 
England,  he  would  infallibly  be  cut  in  pieces.  The 
legate  perceiving  that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  king's  poweK 
to  proteft  him  from  the  fury  of  an  injured  nation,  de- 
parted with  all  poiTibie  fpeed  (14). 
Afplica-  The  barons  not   contented   with  what  they  had   done, 

tiontothe  refolved  if  poiTible  to  prevent  the  return  of  thofe  opprcf-' 
councsl  of  fjQj^g  which  the  kingdom  had  long  fufiered  from  the  fee 
■ '  '  of  Rome.  With  this  view,  thev  fent  very  honourable 
am-baiTadors  to  lay  tht  grievances  of  the  church  and 
kingdom  of  Ens;knd  before  a  .sreneral  councif,  which  v/as 
then  fitting  at  Lyons,  in  which  the  pope  prefided  in  per- 
fon.  The  letter  v/hich  thefe  amballadors  prefented  to 
the  council  fi-om''the  barons  of  England,  breathes  a  fpirit 
of  independency  and  good  fenfe  hardly  to  be  expected  in 
that  age.  After  a  very  full  and  free  enumeration  of  the 
oppreiTlons  of  the  court  of  Rome,  it  concludes  v/ith  thefe 
bold  and  rcfclute  exprefhons :  '^  We  can  no  longer,  with 
V  any  patience,  bear  the  forefaid  oppreffions  j  v/hichj^  as 

(J4)  M.  Piris  p.  ^SS- 
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*'  they  are  deteftable  to  God  and  man,  are  intolerable  to  C^^.t.  XII!„ 
"  us ;  neither,  by  the  grace  of  God,  will  we  any  longer  ''~~~v^    — ' 
*'  endure  them  (15)."     William   Powerie,  ■  one    of   the  ? 
ambalTador-  who  prefented  this  letter,  made  a  fpirited 
harangue  to  the  council,  in  which  he  fet  forth  the  innu-  t 
merabie  frauds  and  infatiable    avarice  of    the  court   of  j 
Rome  in  fuch  flronsf  colours,  that  his  holinefs  v/as  covered  \ 
with  fhame,  and_a_bh.ifh  was_feen  on  the  face  of  infalii-  f 
Jbilkjj     But  this  blufh  was  all  the  fatisfafition  the  Engfifh  j  , 
nation  obtained  from  the  pope  and  council,  who  put  off  * 
the  cojifideration  of  this  affair   fo  long,  that  the  am.baf- 
fadcrs,  feeing  no  profpecl  of  redrefs,  returned  home  111 
difcontent  (16). 

The  unnatural  fit  of  modeftv  with  which  his  holinefs  F-jrther 
had  been  feized  at  the  council  of  Lyons  was  not  of  long  "''-'^"'"■s°f 
duration:  for  the  very  year  after,  we  find  his  ^agents  in  J^^^^^"'^'"'' 
England  as  violent  as  ever  in  their  extortions :  which  oc- 
caficned  frefh  remonflrances,  not  only  from  the  barons, 
but  even  from  the  king  and  clergy.  The  letters  to  the 
pope,  from  the  king  and  clergy,  v/ere  humble  and  timid  ; 
but  thofe  from  the  barons  were  more  bold,  threatening, 
that  if  his  holinefs  did  not  immediately  redrefs  their 
grievances,  they  would  do  themfelvcs  juftice  (i  7),  But 
ail  thcfe  letters  were  treated  with  fcorn  by  the  haughty 
pontift',  who  became  daily  more  imperious  and  tyrannical. 
He  obliged  the  Englifh  prelate  to  fubfcribe  the  fentence  of 
excommunication  againfl  the  emperor  Frederick  IL  and 
to  furnifh  a  certain  number  of  armed  men  to  fight  againll: 
that  prince,  though  he  was  brother-in-law  to  their  own. 
king  (18).  Not  contented  with  all  this,  the  court  of 
Rome,  in  the  fame  year  1246,  demanded  at  once  the 
half  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  non-refiding  clergy,  and 
the  third  of  the  revenues  of  thofe  who  refided.  This  demand 
being  fo  great,  rendered  the  cler.^y  unanimous  in  their 
oppofition,  in  v/hich  they  were  fupported  by  the  king  and 
barons.  His  holinefs,  finding  he  had  gone  a  little  too 
far,  very  prudently  defifled  f  19).  ^ 

While  the  pope  was  thus   trampling  upon  the  church  CouTape  of 
and  kingdom   of  England,  a  private  prelate  had  the  cou-  '^,^^?"'^"" 
rage  to  oppofe  him ;  and,  which  is  more  wonderful,  to 
oppofe  him   with  fuccefs.     'lliis  ecclefiaflical  hera  was 

<i5)  M.  Paris,  p.  6o5.  ( i6)  Id.  p.-68i.  {\j)  Id,  [^  699,  &:c. 

(iS)  Id.  p.  701.  (ip)  M,  Paris,  p.  70S. 
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I^^  Robert  Grofled  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  a  perfon  of  iincom* 
■  '  mon  learning  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  of  fuch 
unfeigned   piety,  untainted  probity,  and  undaunted  cou- 
rage, as  would  have  rendered  him  an  ornament  to  any 
age.     When  this  bifliop   received   bulls   from  Rome,  he 
examined   them   with   great   attention;  and  if   he  found 
that  they  commanded  any  thing  contrary  to  the  precepts 
Q.f  the^gofpei,    and   the  interefts  of  religion  (which  was 
very  often  the  cafe),  he  tore  them  In  pieces,  in/lead  of 
putting  them    in-    execution.      Innocent  IV.  one   of  the 
mcti   imperious  pontiffs  that  ever  filled  the  papal  chair^ 
Ant  this  bifhop  a  bull,  v/hich  contained  in  it  the  fcanda- 
Icus  claufe   of  Non  obftante,    fo  much   and   fo  juftly  ex- 
claimed againft  in  that  age;  and   befides,    commanded 
him   to  beftow  a  confiderable  living  in  his  gift  upon  the 
pope's  nephew,  who  was  an  infant.     The  bffhop    was  fo 
far  from  con^lying  with  this  bull,  that  he  fent  the  pope  a 
Ittter  in  which  he  expofed  the  injuftice  and  impiety  of  it, 
^ith  the  greatefl  freedom  and  feverlty.     With  regard  to 
the  claufe  of  Non  ohflante,  lately  introduced  into  the  papal 
bulls^  the  good  bifliop  ufed  thefe  expreiTigns  in  his  letter  : 
*'   1  hat  it  brings  in  a  deluge  of  mifchief  upon  Chriften- 
dom,  and  gives  occafion  to  a  great  deal  of  inconflancv 
and  breach  of  faith  ;  it  even  fliakes  the  very  foundations 
*'  of  truft  and  fecurityamongft  mankind,  and  makes   lan- 
*'  guage  and  letters  almofi  infignificant."     With  refpe6t 
to  that  part  of  the   bull  which   required  him  to  beHow  a 
beneiice  upon  an  infant,  he  favs,—^'  Next  to  the  fins  of 
*'  Lucifer  and  Antichrifc,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  de- 
"  fedion,  or  which  carries  a   more  dire^  oppofition  to 
'*    the  doarine  of  our  Saviour   and  his  apoftjcs,    than  to 
''  deilroy  people^s  fouls,  by  depriving  them  of  the  benefits 
<•■'  cf  tiip  paftoral  office  ;  and  yet  thofe  penons  are  ^-uiltv 
^'   of  this  An,  who  undertake  the  factrdotai  fundion^  and 
*'  receive  the  profits  without  difcharging  the  duty.    From 
"  hence  it  is  evident,  that  thofe  who  bring  fuch  unqu^i- 
^'-  lifiedperfonsmto  the  church,  and  debauch  the  hierar- 
*'  chy,  are  much  to  blame  ;  and  that  their  crimes  rife  in 
"  proportion  to  the  height  of  their  ftation  (20)."     Thefe 
were  ilrains  of  truth  and  freedom  to  which  his  holinefs  had 
r.oc  been  accun:omed.     He  {d\  into  a  furious  paHlon,    and 
iVore  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,    that  he   would    utterly 

(io)  Coilier,  Ch.  Hlft,  voJ.,  1 ,  v;,  .j'Jo.     Aniwi.  Burton,  p.  3x5. 
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confound  that  old,  impertinent,  deaf,  doting  Fellow,  and  Cent.  Till, 
make  him  a  talk,  and  aftcnirnmcnt,  and  example  to  all  the  "  ^"^—^ 
world.  "  What !"  faid  he,  "  is  not  the  king  cf  Eng- 
*'  land,  his  mailer,  our  vaila!,  or  rather  our  llave  ?  and 
*'  will  he  not,  at  the  lead:  fign  of  ours,  cad  him  into  pri- 
*'  fan  ?"  When  his  holinefs  had  a  little  fpent  his  rage, 
the  cardinals  repreferted  to  him,  **  That  the  world  began 
'*  to  difcover  many  things  contained  in  the  biliicp's  let- 
**  ter  ;  and  that  if  he  perfecuted  a  prelate  {o  renowned 
'*  for  piety,  learning,  and  holinefs  of  life,  it  might  create 
*'  tlie  court  of  Rome  a  great  rnany  enemies."  Theyad- 
vifed  him  therefore  to  let  the  matter  pafs,  and  make  as  if 
he  had  never  feen  this  provoking  letter  (21).  What  }io~ 
nour  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  noble  Grofled,  who 
made  fo  bold  a  fland  againll:  the  tvranny  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  in  an  age  when  it  trampled  upon  kings  and  empe- 
rors ! 

Boniface  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  was  of  a  very  diiTe-  Syno.i  o? 
rentfpirit,  andfcrewed  up  the  power  of  the  church  to  Mertoa. 
the  greatefl:  height.  This  appears  from  the  canons  of  the 
provincial  fynod  held  at  Mertoa  in  Surrev,  A.  D.  1368, 
by  this  prelate.  The  firft  canon  forbids  atchbiiliops,  bi- 
Ihops,  and  inferior  clergy,  to  appear  before  civil  courts  fo 
anfwer  for  any  part  of  their  condu6l  which  had  the  mofl: 
remote  relation  to  cliurch  affairs ;  and  threatens  the  judges, 
and  even  the  king  himfelf,  with  the  higheil  cenfures  of 
the  church,  if  they  infift  on  fuch  appearance.  The  fecond 
relates  to  patronages  ;  and  the  third  is  againfl  the  intru- 
fion  of  clerks  into  benefices  by  a  lay  power.  The  fourtl-^ 
makes  fuch  regulations  concerning  excommunicatian  as 
rendered  that  fentence  truly  teri'ihlci.  The  fifth  forbids 
laymen  to  imprifon  clergymen.  In  the  fixth  the  church 
claims  a  right  of  judging  concerning  contracts  between  a 
clergyman  and  a  lavman.  The  feventh  ailcrts  the  right 
of  the  church  to  judge  and  puuifii  jews.  The  eig;hth 
provides  for  the  perfect:  fecurity  of  thofe  criminals  who 
had  taken  fan£luary  in  churches.  The  ninth,  tenth,  a.nd 
eleventh,  are  defigned  to  prevent  all  invafions  of  every 
kind  on  the  polTelTions  of  the  church  and  clergy,  which 
are  declared  facred  and  inviolable.  And  the  two  lafl  pro- 
vide for  the  church's  peaceable  enjoyment  of  all  pious  le- 

'.::)  Du  Piu'sCh.  Hift.  vol.  u.  p.  5i.     M.  Fari:-,  p   870,  &c. 
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Cent.  XIH.  gacJes  and  donations  (22).  In  a  word,  the  vifible  tenden- 
^"■"—•'r--^-^  cy  of  all  thofe  canons  was,  to  emancipate  the  church  and 
clergy  from  civil  authority,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  wreath 
the  yoke  of  ecclefiadical  tyranny  Hill  fafler  about  the 
necks  of  the  ,iaity.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
laity  were  alarmed  at  thefe  proceedings.  The  barons 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  complaining  of  thofe  ftretche* 
of  church-power,  and  of  the  ignorance  and  imraoraliiies 
of  the  clergy,  and  threatening  to  v/ithdraw  thofe  ample 
revenues  which  had  been  beflowed  upon  the  church  by 
the  piety  of  their  anceftors,  fince  they  were  fo  much. 
abufed.  But  they  applied  to  a  very  wrong  quarter  for 
redrefs :  his  holinefs  anfwered  coldly,  that  he  did  not 
fappofe  the  clergy  of  England  were  more  ignorant  or  imr 
moral  than  they  had  been  in  former  ages  ;  and  that  it  was 
Utterly  impoffible  to  withdraw  any  part  of  the  revenues  of 
the  church  ;  for  whatever  Avas  once  dedicated  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  God  was  irrevocable  (23). 
Svnod  of  The  archbifhop,  fecure  of  the  protefition  of  the   Holy 

Lambeth,  g^e,  was  fo  far  from  retracting  any  thing  he  had  done, 
that  he  held  another  provincial  fynod  A.  D.  1261,  at 
Lambeth,  in  which  the  conftitutions  of  Merton  were 
confirmed  and  enlargc-d.  The  fecond  of  thefe  additional 
canons  complains  bitterly  of  the  fecular  powers,  for  fome- 
tiraes  preventing  prelates  from  infiifling  pecuniary  and 
corporal  punifhments  on  delinquents ;  and  denounces  the 
heaviefl  cenfures  on  thofe  difiurbers  of  church-difciphne. 
By  another  of  thefe  canons,  every  bifliop  is  commanded 
to  have  one  or  two  prifons  in  his  diocefe,  for  the  confine- 
ment of  clerks  convicted  of  capital  crimes  ;  "  for,"  fays 
the  canon,  *'  if  any  clerk  be  fo  incorrigibly  wicked, 
"  that  he  muft  have  fuftered  capital  punifnment  if  he  had 
*'  been  a  layman,  we  adjudge  fuch  an  one  to  perpetual 
*'  imprifonment."  So  fhamelefs  were  the  clergy  of  thofe 
times,  not  only  in  their  practices,  but  in  their  very 
laws  (24) ! 
Exaaioas  of  Though  we  have  faid  nothing  for  Tome  time  of  the  ex- 
tbcp-jpe.  actions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  we  mufl  not  imagine  that 
thefe  exactions  had  ceafed.  On  the  contrary,  they  went 
on  more  brifkly  than  ever.    The  fatal  prefent  of  the  crowa 

{zz)  See  Spelman,  Lynwood,  and  Jnhnfon's  Counc'ls. 

(23;  Annal.  Buiton,  p.  388.     Wilkin.  Conci I.  t,  1.  p.  735 — 74s. 

(24)  j ohnl'on's Canons,  ann.  la^i. 
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of  Sicily,  which  the  pope  made  to  prince  Edmund,  A.  D.  C^"'^-  X'^^- 
1254,  furnifhed  his  holinefs  with  an  excellent  handle  for  '— ~v— ' 
draining    England   of  its    wealth,  for  feverah  years ;    in 
which  fpace  he  is  faid  to  have  drawn  from   this  kingdorn       * 
about  nine  hundred  and  nfty  thoufand  marks :  an  immenfe 
fum,  equal  in  value  and  efficacy  to  twelve  millions  fler- 
ling  of  our  money  at  prefent  I  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
during  the   heat  of  the    civil  wars,  efpecially  when  the 
barons  had  the  afcerrdant,  the  pope  did  not  receive  fo 
much  Englifh  money  as  ufual,  but  he  took  great  pains  to 
get  as  much  of  it  as  pofiible. 

After  the  reftoration  of  the  royal  authority  by  the  vie-  Council  of 
tory  of  Evefham,  the  pope  fent  his  legate  Othobon  into  ^^"'  °"* 
England,  to  congratulate  Henry  on  that  happy  event,  and 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  court  of  Rome.  This  le- 
gate, obferving  how  matters  v/ent,  very  charitably  ex- 
communicated the  late  earl  of  Leicefler,  and  all  his  party, 
whether  dead  or  alive  (25).  The  fame  legate  held  a  na- 
tional council,  A.  D.  1268,  at  St.  Paul's  in  London  f  26). 
In  this  council  a  great  number  of  canons  were  made, 
much  the  fame  in  fubfliance  with  thofe  of  the  former  coun- 
cil of  London,  1237,  under  the  legate  Otho.  Verv  fe- 
vere  canons  were  framed  in  this  council  againil  pluralities, 
commendams,  non-refidence,  and  the  clergy's  accepting 
of  civil  offices ;  but  thefe  canons  made  little  or  no  refor- 
mation in  any  of  thefe  refpefits,  being  chiefly  defigned  to 
increafe  the  power  and  revenues  of  the  pope,  by  grantinpf 
difpenfations.  This  was  the  lail  council  held  in  Ensfjand 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  v/ho  died  on  the  i6th  of  No- 
vember 1272  (27). 

Boniface  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  did  not  long  furvive  Kiiwarbv 
his  great  friend  and  patron  king  Henrv  ;  and  his  death  oc-  primate.' 
cafioned  frefh  difputes  about  the  election  of  a  fuccelTor. 
The  monks  of  Chrifl-church  made  choice  of  their  fub- 
perior  William  Chillenden  ;  but  the  pope  refufed  to  con- 
firm his  election,  and  bv  his  own  power  nominated  Ro- 
bert Kilwarby,  a  black  friar,  to  be  archbifliop  (28).  Kinp- 
Edward  was  not  yet  returned  from  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
the  guardians  of  the  kingdom,  not  willing  to  come  to  a 
rupture  with  his  holinefs  in  the  abfence  of  iheir  fovereio-n, 

(2,5 )T.  Wykes,  p.  74. 

{i6)  T.  Wykes,  p.  85.     M    Weflraon;"..  p.  400. 

(17 )  M.  W^ftmonfV.  P,  40 1 .  (iS)  Aivjlia  Sirra,  t.  i .  p.  uff, 
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Cent.  xilL  acquiefced  in  this  nomiriation.  But  that  the  rights  of  the 
'  V~  'crown  might  not  fiiffer  by  their  filence,  they  made  a  fo- 
lemn  protefiation  againft  this  aft  of  the  pope,  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  royal  prerogative,  and  infifled,  that  it 
fliould  not  be  drawn  into  precedent ;  and  Barnard,  the 
king's  refident  at  the  court  of  Rome,  made  a  proteftation 
in  his,  mafter's  name  to  the  fame  effeft.  The  monks'  of 
Canterbury,  too,  in  order  to  preferve  their  own  rights, 
proceeded  to  an  elefiion,  and  made  choice  of  Kilwarby. 
From  hence  it  appears,  that  though  the  kings  and  clergy 
of  England  often  fubmiited  to  thefe  papal  encroachments, 
they  never  lofl:  fight  of  their  own  undoubted  rights. 
Council  of  '  Irt  the  year  1274,  ^^^  pope  held  a  general  council  at 
Lyons.  Lygns,  for  the  reformation  of  church-difcipline,  and  the 
relief  of  the  Holy  Land  fig).  For  this  lafl:  purpofe,  the 
pope  and  council  impofed  a  tax  on  all  the  clers^y  of  a  tenth 
of  their  revenues,  for  fix  years.  This  tax  w^as  col- 
le6led  in  England^  as  well  as  in  other  countries  of  Chrif- 
tendom. 
Oppreffifn?  As  the  power  of  the  pope  and  the  church  appear  to 
of  the  ptpe^have  been  at  their  greatefl  height  in  England  about  this 
time,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  fliort  view  of  this 
prodigious  fabric  of  ectlefiaftical  tyranny,  and  of  the  de- 
plorable opprefHons  under  which  our  anceflors  groaned  in 
this  fuperftitious  age.  Some  of  thofe  opprelTions  are  not 
ill  expreffed  in  that  letter  of  complaint  which  was  writ- 
ten to  the  pope  by  the  king,  the  prelates,  and  the  barons 
of  England,  A.  t).  1246.     In  that  letter  they  complain, 

1 .  That  the  pope,  not  content  with  the  annual  paymerit 
of  Peter-pence,  exafted  from  the  clergy  great  contribu- 

'    tions,  without  the  king's  confent,  and    againfl:  the  cuf- 
toms,  rights,    and   liberties   of  the   realm   of   England. 

2.  That  the  patrons  of  churches  could  not  prefent  fit  per- 
fons  to  the  vacant  livings,  the  pope  conferring  them  gene- 
rally on  Italians,  who  underftood  not  the  Englifh  language, 
and  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  the  monq^  arifing  from 
their  benefices.  3.  That  the  pope  oppreffed  the -churches, 
by  exa6ting  penfions  from   them.     4.  That  Italians  fuc- 

'     ceeded  Italian?,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of 
'       Lyons  ;  and  that  thefe  Italians  were  invefbcd  in  their  liv- 
ings without  trouble  or    charges;  whereas  the   Englifb 

(i^)  Du  Pin's  Chur.  Hift,  vol.  1 1 .  p.  i  23. 
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were  obliged  to  profecute  their  rights  at  Rome  at  a  great  Cent.  xiil. 
expence.  5.  That  in  the  ohurches  filled  by  Italians,  there  >— "^V"'*-' 
were  neither  aims  nor  hofpitality  ;  neither  was  there  any 
preaching  ;  and  the  care  of  fouls  was  entirely  neglefted. 
6.  That  the  claufe  of  non  objlante^  generally  inferted  in 
the  pope's  bulls,  abfolutely  deftroyed  all  laws,  cuftoms, 
ftatutes,  and  privileges,  of  the  church  and  kingdom  (^30). 
To  thefe  were  added  many  other  grievances  no  lefs  op- 
preffive  and  intolerable ;  fuch  as, — the  pope's  filling  the 
highefl  dignities  of  the  church  by  his  own  power,  and 
making  the  archbilhops  and  others  pay  exorbitant  Turns 
for  their  preferments ; — his  drawing  all  caufes  of  any  im- 
portance to  Rome,  and  keeping  the  parties  long  waiting 
for  their  determination,  at  a  great  expence— if  we  add  to 
all  thefe  the  great  fums  that  went  annually  to  Rome,  for 
pardons,  indulgences,  difpenfations,  &-c.  &c.  &c.  we  fhall 
be  furprifed  that  the  kingdom  was  not  drained  of  all  its 
wealth. 

Befides  all  thefe  opprefTions  and  exaclions  of  the  court  Encroach, 
of  Rome,  the  clergy  at  home  claimed  many  privileges  mentsof  the 
which  were  quite  inconfiftent  with  the  peace  and  prof-  ^'-"S^''^ 
pcrity  of  the  kingdom  ;  fuch  as  an  exemption  from  all  ci-  '^'^'^^^' 
vil  authority  and  jurifdidion,  by  which  they  were  at  liberty 
to  commit  the  greateft  crimes  almoft  with  impunity.  The 
ecclefiaftical  courts  encroached  greatly   on   the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the    civil   courts,  and   claimed  the  fole  right  to 
judge  all  caufes  relating  to  tithes,  marriages,  teftaments, 
and  many  other    things,  under   a  pretence  that  they  had 
fome  connedion  with  fpirituals.     The  poffefTidns  of  the 
clergy  too,  never  diminifhing,  but  daily  increafmg,  were 
now  fwelled   to  an  enormous  bulk,    and    threatened  to 
fsvallow   up    the   whole  lands  of  the  kingdom.     Thefe 
things  cried  aloud  for  reformation,  and  the  great  prince 
>vho^was  n^w  upon  the  throne  made  fome   amendments 
in  a  itw  particulars.  ^ 

One  of  the  ftatutes   of  Weflminfter  1275,  ^et  fome  Remedies, 
bounds    to  the    immunities  of  the  clergy,  by  ena6ling, 
that  when    a  clerk  was    indided  in   the  king's  court  f6r 
any  felony,  he  fhould  not  be  delivered  to  his   ordinary, 
until   he  had   undergone  an  inqueil  and' trial  by  lav/ful 

(30)  M.  Piirisj  p.  599.     An.  Burton,  p.  307. 
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Cent.  XIII.  nien  (31).     By  the  famous  ftatute  of  mortmain,  A.  D« 
''^'^''^    ~^  1279,  ^  ^°P  ^^^  put  to  the  further  increafe  of  the  poflef- 
fions  of  the  church,    which  were  already  far  too  great. 
For  by  that   ftatute  it  was  enacted,  "  That  from  hence- 
*'  fortli  hone  Ihall  either  give,  fell,  bequeath,  or  change, 
'"  or   by. any  other   title   wh^tfoever  aflign,  any   lands, 
-*'  tenements,   or  rents,  to   any   religious  body,  without 
'*  licence  from  the  king  had  for  that  purpofe  ^^32)." 
p   ,,  In  the  year    1278,  Robert    Kilwarby  afchbiiTiop   of 

priraaEe.  Canterbury,  being  promoted  to  be  cardinal  of  Oporto 
bv  the  pope,  refigned  his  fee,  and  went  to  Rome.  His 
holinefs,  after  rejecling  Robert  Burnell  bifhop  of  Bath 
?.nd  Wells,  who  was  ele£ted  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
nominated  John  Peckham,  a  Francifcan  friar,  to  that 
high  digtiity,  who  is  faid  to  have  paid  a  good  fum  for  his 
nomination  (33^.  Peckham,  being  confecrated  by  the 
pope,  came  over  to  England,  and  was  peaceably  receiv- 
-  ed  bv  Edward,  who  did  n<3t  think  fit  at  this  time  to  en- 
gage  in  a  quarrel  with  the  court  of  Rome. 
Synod  of  This    primate  held  a  provincial  fynod  at  Reading,  in 

Re.^iiintr.  Augufl:  1 2  79  ;  in  which  the  conflitutions  of  Ottobon  Avere 
confirmed,  and  feveral  canons  were  made, — about  the 
collation  to  benefices  ;-^dcfcfibing'  the  perfons  againil 
whom  the  fentence  of  excommunication  was  to  be  annually 
■denounced, — againlT:  the  clergy  keeping  concubines, — 
"about  baptifm,— and  about  the  government  of  monks  and 
>  nuns  (34).     But  fome  of  thefe  canons  concerning  excom- 

munication were  fodifagrceable  to  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment, that  the  venerable  father  John  archbifhop  of  Can^ 
terbury  was  obliged  to  appear  before  the  king  in  his  par- 
liament at  Michaelmas  the  fame  yeat,  and  there  had  the 
inortifi cation  to  fee  fome  of  the  articles  of  his  late  canons 
blotted  out,  and  others  changed  ;  and  was  made  to  de- 
clare his  affentto  theie  alterations.  This  v/as  a  very  bold 
effort  (^confidering  the  times)  of  the  civil  power  againfl 
ecclefiaflical  tyranny,  and  a  proper  prelude  to  the  flatute 
of  mortmain,  which  was  ena(3:ed  by  the  fame  parlia- 
ment. 

The  fame   primate  held   another  council  of  his    clergy 
at  Lambeth,  A.  D.  1281,  in  which  feveral  canons  were 

(31)  Coke's  Inft.  part.  a.  p.  155. 

(32)  Kiivthton,  col.  ixf.z.     Statutes  at  Large,  p.  83. 

(/,3)  Da  Pin,  voi,  li.p.  75.  (34)  Spelman  Concii,  t.  2,  p.  310. 

made. 
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made.  The  moll:  remarkable  of  tliefe  was  the  fir/!;,  Cent,  xi II. 
which  related  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  eucharift.  '"■-■'"v~~— ' 
Amongft  other  things  it  is  decreed,  that  at  the  elevation 
ofthehoft  the  bells  fhall  ring,  and  all  that  hear  them, 
even  out  of  church,  fliall  tall  down  on  their  knees.  The 
fame  canon  contains  alfo  direfitions  to  the  priefls,  -wdiat 
inftru6lions  they  o.ught  to  give  the  people  about  this  fa- 
crament(35).  One  of  thefe  infl:ru<'5lions  is  fo  fmgular, 
that  it  well  deferves  a  place  here  :  *'  Let  priefls  alfo  take 
'*  care,  when  thev  give  holy  communion  at  Eafler,  or 
*'  at  any  other  time,  totheiimple,  diligently  to  inflruft 
*'  t|iem  that  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  is  given 
'*  them  at  onij'e  under  the  fpecies  of  bread  ;  nay,  the 
*'  very -living  and  true  Chrlft,  who  is  entirely  under  this 
**  fpecies  in  the  facrament.  And  let  them  alfo  inf!:ru6i; 
*'  them,  that  what  is  at  the  fame  time  given  them  to 
**  drink,  is  not  the  facrament,  but  mere  "wine,  to  be 
**  drank  for  the  more  eafy  fwallowing  of  the  facrament 
*'  which  they  have  taken  {36)."  Thefe  wife  inflrufilions 
were  plainly  intended  to  prepare  the  poor  laics  for  what 
foon  after  happened,  the  depriving  them  of  the  cup  en- 
tirely, and  leaving  them  to  fwallow  their  dry  bread  in  the 
befl:  manner  they  could. 

The  inclination  which  Edward  and   the  parliament  had  Primate's 
lately  difcovered,  to   fet  fome  bounds  to  the  increafmg '^r^^" '■°  ^'^^ 
power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy,  was  by  no  means  agreea-    '  ^° 
ble  to  the  archbifliop  ;  who  in  the  year  1281,  wrote  a 
very  fharp  letter  to  the  king  on    that  fubjefit  (37^.     In 
that  letter  he  complains,  that  the  church  was   oppreffed, 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  the  canons  of  coun- 
cils, and  the  fan£lion  of  orthodox  fathers  ;  "  in  which," 
fays  he,  *'  there  is  the  fupreme  authority,  the  fupreme  * 
*'  truth,  the    fupreme  fanftity ;  and  no  end  can  be  put 
*'  to  difputes,  unlefs  we  can  fubmit  our  folemnity  to  thefe  ' 
**  three  great  laws."     In  this  epiftle  the  primate  round-  ' 
Iv  declares,  that  no  oaths  fhall  bind  him  to  do  anv  thing 
againft   the  interefls  and  liberties  of  the   church  ;  and 
very  kindly  offers  *'  to  obfolve   the  king  from   any  oath 
"  he  may  have  taken  that  can  anyv/ife  incite  him  againfc 

(35)  r)u  Pin's  Ch.  Hift.  vol.  it.  p.  131.     Johnfon's  Canons,  an.  ii8i. 

{1,6)  Spelman's  Coun.  v.  ^.  p.  329. 

(37  )Du  Pin's  Ch,  Hift.  vol.  11.  p.  131.    Speitxian  Council,  t.  a.  p.  341. 
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Cent.  xin.  <<  the  church."     But  this  thundering  letter  made  no  im- 
^--'^^'—•^  preflion  on  king  Edward,  who  continued  to  take  feveral 
other  fleps  towards  abridging  the  exorbitant   power  and 
wealth  of  the  clergv. 
New  he-  Archbifhop  Peckham  took   occafion,  A.  D.  1286,  to 

^^0'-  difplay  his  orthodoxy,  and  fkill  in  fcholaftic  divinity,  by 

cenfuring  feveral  propofitions  maintained  by  one  Rich- 
ard Knapwell,  a  Dominican  friar  ;  the  only  heretic  we 
hear  of  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Thefe 
propofitions  maintained  by  the  friar,  and  condemned  by 
the  primate,  are  fo  far  curious,  as  they  fhew  us  what 
were  the  fubjecSls  of  controverfy  and  difquifition  amongft 
the  divines  and  philofophers  of  this  period,  and  were  as 
follows.  *'  I.  That  the  dead  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  had 
**  not  the  fame  fubflantial  form  as  when  living.  2. 
**  That  if  the  euchariftical  bread  had  been  confecrated 
"  with  thefe  words.  This  is  my  body,  during  the  three 
**  davs  Jefus  Chrift  lay  in  his  grave,  the  bread  would 
*'  have  been  tranfubftantiated  into  the  new  form  which 
**  the  body  of  Chrift  took  at  the  feparation  of  his  foul. 
*'  3.  That  after  the  refurreftion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the 
*'  euchariftical  bread  is  tranfubftantiated  by  virtue  of 
*'  thefe  words,  This  is  viy  body,  into  the  whole  living 
**  body  of  Chrift  ;  that  is,  the  matter  of  the  bread  is 
*'  converted  into  the  matter  of  his  body,  and  the  fubftan- 
*'  tial  form  of  the  bread  into  the  fubftantial  form  of  his 
**  body  ;  that  is  to  fay,  into  his  intellefitual  foul,  fo  far 
**  as  it  conftitutcs  the  form  of  his  body.  4.  That  in 
**  man  there  is  only  one  form,  namely,  his  rational 
**  foul,  without  any  other  fubftantial  form.^  5.  That  in 
i  **  articles  of  faith,  a  man  is  not  bound  to  reft  on  the  au- 
I  **  thority  of  the  pope,  or  of  any  prieft  or  doQ:or ;  but 
T*'  that  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  right  reafon,  are  the 
}  **  only  foundations  of  our  aflent  (38)."  ^  One  cannot  help 
wondering  how  fo  important  a  truth  as  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  laft  propofition,  ever  came  into  company 
with  the  vile  jargon  and  nonfenfe  of  all  the  reft.  This 
laft  propofition,  however,  was  no  doubt  confidered  by 
the  primate  as  the  greateft  and  moft  dangerous  herefy  of 
the  whole. 

{38^  T,  W]rkes,  p.  114.     Knyghton,  col.  i/^6-].     Spel.   Con,  vol.2. 
P-  347- 

Arch- 
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Archbifhop  Peckham  dying  A.  D.  1292,  was  fucceed-  Cent.  xill. 
cd,  after  a  vacancy  ot  two  years,  by  Robert  Winchelfey,  "^l — "C^ 
who  fat  very  uneafy  in  the  archiepifcopal  chair.     King  ^J^^^^'^',"^ 
Edward  being  much  engaged  in  war,  had  great  occafioa  money 
for  money,  and  made  frequent  demands  upon  the  cler- fy°"^  ^l^"^ 
gy,    which  were   confidered    by  them  as    grievous  en-*^^^"^^^" 
croachments  on  the  immunities  of  the   church.     Thefe 
demands    of  money  became    more  frequent  and   more 
heavy  during  the  primacy  of  Winchelfey,  on  account  of 
the  long  and  expenfive  war  with  Scotland.     In  the  year 
1294,  wliile  the  archbifhop-eIe6t  was  ftill  at  Rome,  Ed- 
ward feized  all  the  money' which  had  been  collefted   in 
England  for  the  holy  war,  and  was  depofited  in  feveral 
jnonafteries,  and  applied  it  to  his  own  ufe  {39).     A  few 
months  after  this,  he  called  an  aflembly  of  the  clergy  to 
meet  at  Weftminfter  on  the  21  ft  of  September  in  the 
fame  year,  and  demanded  from  thern  one  half  of  all  their 
revenues,    both  fpiritual  and  temporal  (40).     This  de- 
mand, as  might  have  been  expe6:ed,  was  not  very  cheer- 
fully complied  with ;  and  they  obtained  an  audience  of 
tlie  king,  in  order  to  perfuade  him  to  accept  of  a  more 
moderate  proportion.   But  William  Montfort,  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  whom  they  had  appointed  their  orator,  was  thrown 
into  fo  violent  an  agitation  of  fpirits,    pi'obably    bv  the 
royal  frowns,  foon  after  he  had  begun  his  harangue,'  that 
he  funk  to  the  ground,  and  expired  upon  the  fpot.    When 
the  clergy,  after  this  fatal  accident,    had    returned  to  the 
monks  hall  at  Weftminfter,    their  deliberations  were  in^ 
ferrupted  b»y  the  intrufion  of  fir  John   Havering,    fent  bv 
the  king  ;  who,  with  a  fierce  menacing  air,  addreffed  the 
aflembly  in  this    laconic   fpeech  :  **  Reverend  fathers,  if 
"  any  of  you  dare  to  contradiS:  the  king's  demand  In  this 
**  bufmefs,  let  him  ftand  forth  into  the  midft    of  this  af^ 
^'  fembly,  that  his  perfon  may  be  known,  and  taken    no- 
'*  tice  of,  as  a  breaker  of  the  peace  of  the   kingdom.'* 
IsTone  of  the  clergy  had  courage  to  return   any  anfwer  to 
i  this  fpeech,  or  make  any  further  oppofition  to  the  king's 
demand. 

The  archbifhop  hearing  what  havock  Edward  was  mak-  The  clergy 
,ing  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,    obtained  a    bull   from '\«=»^ -^^ ' 
■^oniface  VIII.  one  of  the  greateft  champions  for  the  pow-  ^^^^  f^^^"^ 

pariiament 
{39)  T.  Wykes,  p.  \%(i.     Walfmg,  p,  55.  to  rax 

(40)  M.  Weft.  p.  4ii,4z2.  them. 

.  er. 
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Cent.  XIII.  er,  wealth,  and  immunities  of  the  clergy,    that    ever  filled 
^""^""^  the  papal  chair,  prohibiting  all  princes  to   levy  any  taxes, 
on  the  clergy  in  their  dominions,  without  the  leave  of  the 
/  '  holy  fee,  and  forbidding  the  clergy  to  pay  any  fuch  taxes ; 

and  threatening  both  princes  and  clergy  with  the  dreadful 
fentence  of  excommunication  in  cafe  ofdifobedience  (41).  ' 
Winchelfey,  armed  with  this  impenetrable  fhield  (as  he 
imagined)  againft  ail  future  attempts  on  the  fa.:red  pa- 
trimony of  the  church,  returned  into  England;  and  foon 
had  occafion  to  try  its  llrength  and  efficacy.  For  Edward, 
held  a  parliament  at  St.  Edmundfbury,  on  November  3, 
A.D.  1296  (42),  in  which  he  demanded  from  the  clergy 
a  fifth  of  all  their  moveables.  They  refufed  to  comply 
with  this  demand  ;  and  the  archbifliop  produced  the 
pope's  bull,  v/hich  he  had  hirherto  kept  fecrct,  as  the 
ground  of  their  refufal  (43).  Though  the  king  was  great- 
ly offended  at  this  refufal,  and  flill  more  at  the  pretence 
on  which  it  was  builtj  he  did  not  immediately  proceed  to 
extremities,  but  gave  tlieni  to  the  next  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment to  confider  of  the  matter.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
next  parliament,  T  5th  January  1297,  ^'^^  clergy  Itill  per- 
fiiled  in  refufing  to  comply  with  the  king's  demand  (44). 
"'v||^„;l'^!^^'  Edward,  perceiving  that  rhis  difpute  was  come  to  a  cri- 
fubmit.  Tis,  and  thfU  he  mull  now  eflablifh  the  right  of  king  and 
parliament  to  tax  the  poffefnons  of  the  clergy  without  the 
confent  of  tr;e  pope,  or  for  ever  give  it  up,  determined 
to  carry  his  point.  With  this  view  he  told  the  clerg)?-, 
that  fince  they  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  fiipport  of 
his  government,  they  fhould  receive  no  protection  from 
it  ;  and  he  gave  orders  to  all  his  judges  to  do  every  maa 
jufticeagainft  the  clergy,  but  to  do  them  juiliice  againfl: 
no  man.  At  the  fame  time  he  dire6led  writs  to  all  the. 
flieriffs  in  England,  commanding  them  "  to  feize  all  the, 
*'  lay  fees  of  the  clergy,  as  well  fecuiar  as  regular,  toge- 
f'  therwith  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  keep  them  in 
*'  their  pofrenion,  until  they  received  furrher  orders  from  ' 
■*'  him."  Thefe  two  things  brought  fijch  a  torrent  of^ 
abiifes,  injuries,  and  diftrefles,  on  the  clergy,  that  many 
of  them,  very  fpon  complied  with  the  king's  demand,  and 
obtained  the  protecStibn  of  the  government,  and  refritution 


of 


(41)  Rvmc-r,  vol.  2.  p.  jofj. 

Heming.  vol.  i.  p. 

104. 

(4i)   V/alfing.  p.  68. 

(43)  Hemin-. 

vol.  I 

(44)  Walfing.  p.  68. 
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of  their  eflates  an<l  goods.  At  laft,  even  the  archblfliop  Cent.  Xlll, 
himfelf,  the  chief  author  ot' all  this  diflurbance,  after  he '"~'*'~^'~*^ 
Jiad  beenftripped  of  all,  and  almpft  reduced  to  want  the 
neceiTariesofhfe,  was  brought  to  fubmiiTion,  and  paid  the 
fifth  part  of  his  moveables  to  redeem  the  reftof  his  poT- 
feflions  (45).  Thus  did  this  great  king,  by  his  wife  and 
fteadv  meafures,  triumph  over  the  covetous  and  felfifli 
claims  of  the  pope  and  clergy  when  their  power  was  at 
thehigheft. 

While  this  great  controverfy  between  the  khig  and  the  Synod  of 
clergy  fubfifred,  the  primate  held  a  provincial  fynod  at  ^°"'^'-'"- 
London  in  January  1298,  in  which  it  was  decreed,  "'That 
"  the  feizers  of  ecclefiaftical  goods,  and  fuch  as  took  them 
*'  away  by  violence,  v/ithout  the  free  leave  of  their  owners, 
*'  or  of  their  bailifls,  bepublicly  and  in  general  denounced 
*'  to  be  under  the  fcntenceof  the  greater  excommunicati- 
*'  on,  bvthe  bifliops  themfeives  in  the  cathedral  churches 
**  and  other  notable  places,  by  other  i'doneous  men,  in 
**  other  churches  of  every  diocefe,  at  the  corrimand  of 
*'  the  diocefan  (46)."  But  thev/hole  body  of  the  clergy 
being  immediately  after  this  put  outof  the  prote6i:ion  of 
the  law,  and  expofed  to  all  manrier  of  muilts,  thefe  ex- 
communications were  either  not  denounced,  or  not  re- 
!j;irded.  After  this  fiorm  was  blown  over,  and  the  arch- 
iMfhop  had  recovered  the  poileiTion  of  bis  fccy  he  fent  a 
folemn  mandate  to  all  the  bifliops  of  his  province,  dated  ai 
Ottcford  6th  ides  o\  July  1298,  enjoiniiig  and  command- 
ing them,  by  virtue  of  their  canonical  obedience,  i.  To 
caufe  the  fentence  of  excommunication  to  be  publifhed  in 
every  church  in  each  of  their  diocefes,  againfi;  all  feizers 
ofthe  goods  of  ecclcfiaflicalmen,  according  to  the  decree 
of  the  fynod  of  London.  2.  To  caufe  tlie  flime  fentence 
to  be  publifhed  in  each  of  their  cathedral  churches,  twice 
a-year,  againPc  all  infringers  of  the  great  charter,  and  tliQ 
charter  of  forefls  (which  had  been  lately  renewed  by  the 
king),  and  to  caufe  the  faid  charters  to  be  at  the  fame  time 
publicly  read  before  the  people.  3.  To  caufe  the  fame 
fentence  ofthe  greater  excommunication  to  be  pub'iflied 
in  every  church  in  each  of  their  diocefes,  every  Lord's 
day,  and  every  fell:ival,  againil  all  who  Hiould  be  guilty 
of  beating  or  imprifoning  clergymen.     All    thefe  excom- 


(45)  M,  Weft.  p.  42,9.     Walfing,  p.  6^. 

(46)  J ohnlbn's  Canons,  an.  Iav^.S- 
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Cent.  XII!.  munications  were  to  be  pronounced  with  the  greateft  pof- 
^""^"'"■'■"^  fible  folemnity,  with  beils  toiling  and  candles  lighted,  that 
it  may  caufe  the  greater  dread  ;  **   for  laymen  (fays   the, 
**  primate)  have  greater  regard  to  this  folemnity   than  t-q 
'*  the  effects  of  fuch  fentences  (47)." 
Synod  of  Archbifiiop  Winchelfey  held  a  provincial  fynod  at  Mer-? 

erton.  ton,  A.  D.  1 305,  in  whicli  feveral  canons  were  made,  re- 
lating to  the  payment  of  tithes,  the  duty  of  ftipendiary  01; 
raafs-priefts,  and  Tome  other  things  of  no  gr.eat  impor- 
tance. Thefourthcanonofthisfynodrnaybeperhapsthoue:ht 
curious,  as  it  contains  avery  full  anddidinci  detail  of  the 
feveral  books,  veflments,  and  utenfils  which  were  ufed  iij 
the  celebration  of  divine  fervice,  in  this  period,  together 
with  the  other  furniture  and  ornaments  of  their  churches. 
Thedefign  of  the  canon  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  difputes 
between  the  rectors  of  churches  and  their  parifnioners,  by 
afcertaining  what  part  of  the  books,  veftments,  utenfils, 
furniture,  and  ornaments  of  the  church  each,  of  them  was 
to  provide  and  keep  in  repair.  By  this  conilitution  the 
parifliioners  were  obliged  to  provide  the  folloAving  books 
for  their  church,  viz.  A  Legend  or  Lcftionary,  a  book 
.containing  all  the  leflbns,  out  of  fcripture,  and  oth^r 
books,  which  were  to  be  read  throughout  the  year  ;  2.  An 
Antiphonar,  a  book  containing  all  the  invitatcrics,  re- 
fponies,  verfes,  colIeSis,  and  every  thing  that  was  faid  or 
fang  in  the  quire,  except  the  lefTons ;  3.  A  Grail,  a  book 
containing  the  tra6ls,  fequences,  hallelujahs,  the  creed, 
oitertory,  trifagium,  &cc.  and  the  office  for  fprinkling  the 
holy  water,  and  all  that  was  to  be  fung  at  high  mafs  ; 
4.  A  Pfalter  ;  5-  A  Troper,  which  contained  only  the  fe- 
quences which  Vv^ere  not  in  the  Grail  ;  6.  The  Ordinal,  a 
book  containing  dire6lions  for  the  right  method  of  per- 
forming all  the  divine  offices  ;  this  book  was  fometimf..? 
called  the  Pie  or  Portuis  ;  7.  A  MifFal  or  Mafs-book  ; 
8.  A  manual,  a  book  containing  the  offices  of  baptifm, 
and  the  other  facraments,  except  the  mafs,  with  the  fer- 
vice ufed  at  proceflions.  It  muil  have  been  a  great  ex- 
pence  to  parifhes  to  provide  all  thefe  books  before  the  in.- 
vention  of  printing,  when  the  common  price  of  a  mafs- 
book  was  five  marks,  equal  to  the  yearly  ftipend  of  Tome 
vicars  at  that  time.     Befides  thefe  books,  the  parifhioners 

(47)  Sp.eL  Con  vol.  2.  p.  418. 

were 
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^cre  obIis:ed  to  provide  the  following  veftments,    viz.   i.Cent.  Xiv, 
The  principal  veftment,  or  bcfl:  cope,  to  be  ufed  on  the  ^~'"~v-=— ^ 
greater  feilivals ;  2.  A  chefibie,  being  the  garment  worn 
by  the  prieft  next  under  the  cope,    and   which  was   fome-^ 
times  called  the  planet;   3.  A  dalmatic,  the  garment  ufed 
bv  the  deacon';  .'4.  A  tunic,  for   the  fub-deacon  ;    5.  A 
c.horaal  cope,  for  copimon  ufe,  with  its  appendages,  viz, 
the  alb,  amyt,  ftole,  maniple,  and  girdle  ;    6.  Three  fur- 
plices,  and  one  rochet,  or  furplice  without  fieeyes ;    7.  A 
frontal  or  covering  for  the  great  altar,  and  three  or  four 
towels.     The  parifhioners  were  further  obliged  to  provide 
the  following  facred  utenfils ;   i .  A  chaljce  or  cup  for  the 
wine,  with  a  patin  or  cover,  both  of  f.lver  ;    2.   A  pyx  or 
box  for  the  body  of  Chrift,  of  ivory  orfilver  ;    3.  A   cen- 
fer  ;  4.  A  crofs  for  proceiTions,  and  another  crofs  for    the 
(dead,  to  be  ufed  in  the  burial-office  ;    5.  A  baplirmal  fent, 
with  lock  and  key ;  6.  Aveffclfor  the  holy  water;   7.  A 
■great  candleflick  for  the  taper  at  Eailcr ;  8.  A  lantborn 
and  hand-beli,  to  be  c^irried  before  the  body  of  Chrifl  in 
;  the  vifitation    of  the   fick  ;  9.  A.n   ofculatory,  or   board 
1  with  the  pi'3ure  of  Chrifl:  or  the  Virgin  Mary  paint^jd 
I  on   it,  which  the  pried   kifFed   immediately  after  conf^- 
j  cratina;  the  hoft,  and  then  handed  about  to  the  congrega- 
I  tion  to  kifs ;   10.  All  the  images  in  the   church,  and   the 
i  chief  image  in  the  chancel.     Tiie  parifliioners  were  ob- 
liged alfo  to  build  and  keep   jn  repair   the  body  of  the 
.  church,  the  giafs  windows,  and  to  furnifli  it   with  bell?, 
and  feveral  other  things.     All   this   muil:   have  been  at- 
1  tended  with  a   very  great   expence,  as  feveral   of  thcfe* 
[  articles  were  cofrly  both  in  their  materials  and  workman- 
;  (hip.     The  reftors  were  obliged  to  keep    the  chancel, 
ii  yrith  its  dcfKS,  &c.  in  repair  (^48). 

I      The  holding  the  {jnod  of  Merton   was  amongil  the  irnnbk=. 
lafl:  public  ^<5i:s  of  archbidiop   Winchelfey,  in   the   rei'^;n  «•  f'^R  l"''^- 
of  Edward  I.  he  bein^  foon  after  involved  in  vcrv  srrirvciis  '''■'•'-• 
I  f roubles.     For  though  the  king  and  the  primate  had  bceji 
outwardly  reconciled  to  one  another  feveral   vears  ago, 
vet  tliat  reconciliation  never  was   fincere.     The   primaie 
ftill  continued  to  defend  the  immnnitiesof  the  clergy  with 
much  zeal,  and  warmly  joined  with  that  party  of  thr  h;<- 
fons  who  oppofed   Edward's  arbitrary  meafures,  and  ob- 

(48)  ^ij-I ,  Conr.  vol.  2.  p.  451.     Johnfon't  Cs.ncns,   A.  D.  130;. 
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^X^  v'^°  ^''"'  ^f^^"^"^'.^  ^^  co"^™  ^hc  great  charter,  acainft  > 
his  inchnation.     The  king  was  greatly  enraged  at  th^s  be- 
haviour of  the  archbifliop,  and  only  waited  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  make  him  feel   the   weight   of  his  fefent- 
ment.     Such  an  opportunity  now  oftered.     The  high  con- 
flable,  and  earl  marfhal,  the  two  heads  of  that  party '  to 
which   the    primate    had    conflantly  adhered,  had   latch^ 
been  deprived  of  their  offices,  and  obliged  to  throw  theni- 
fejves  on  the  king's  mercy.     Boniface  VIII.  the  great 
fnend  and  proteaor  of  Wmchelfey,  was  now  dead,  and 
the  papal  chair  was  h!if  d  bv  Clement  V.  who  having  been 
born  m  Edward's  French  dominions,  was  much  difpofed 
to  favour  his  native  fovereion.     The  king  accufed  the 
archbiOiop  before   the   pope   of  various  crimes,  particu- 
larly of  dilhirbmg  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  bv  abetting 
the  fadious  barons ;  and  his  holinefs  fufpended  'him  from 
the  execution  of  his  office,  deprived  him  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  his  fee,  and  cited  him  to  appear  at  Rome  fAg) ; 
where  he  continyed  in  indigence  and   dif^ace,  till   after 
the  king's  death,  when   he   was  recalled  \-  Edward  II 
and  reflored  to  his  dig-nities  and  polFeiTions. 
e?bfpaf'.    ^t'''^i-  intl^^ahfenceofthe  primate,  endeavoured^ 
iiamentto    ^^  retomi  leveral   ecciefiaftical  abufes   in  his  hi\  parlia-''^ 
thcexac-      ment,  which   met  at  Carliflesift  Januarv  1307      The 
t.ons  of  the  fupenors  of  feveral  religious  orders,  who  lived  bevond 
^"a>-         feas,  ufed  frequently  to  come  into   England,  on  pretence'', 
o^  vifitmg  the   monafteries   of  their   oi^er  ;  from  whence.' 
they  extorted  great   fums   of  monev,  which  they  carried) 
•  out  of  the   kingdom.     To   prevent"  this   praaice,  a  fla^^ 
tute  was  made,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the   goods' 
of  religious  houfes  on  anv  pretence  whatfoever  (50) 
Prov.fions.         The  court  of  Rome,  ever  fertile  in  expedients  for  oh- 
tammg  power  and  wealth,  had  latelv  invented  a  new  me-  ' 
tftCKi  of  getting  the  dlfpoM  of  all   eccleiiaf^ical  benefices^ 
and  preferments.     This  was  bv  -ivinj^  reverllonary  grant! 
ot  benehces  before   they   became  vacant ;  bv  which   m% 
legal  patrons   w^ere   deprived   of  their  right  of  prefenta-l 
tion.     Thefc  grants  were  ca lied  provifions,  bccaufe  there- .^ 
DV  fucceiToi-s  were  provided   to   incumbents    while   they' 
were  yet  living.     The   pope  had   alfo,  about    this  time,' 


(49)  Walfing.  p,  ar.      W.'Thorn    col.  .o-;. 

(£o]  Coke's  jd.  Irift.  p.  580.     Ryley'3  Piacit.  Pari.  p. 
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;  laid  claim  tp  the  firfl:  fruits  of  all  vacant  bifhoprics,  which  Cent.  XIV. 
^had   formerly   belonged  to    the    king.     The  parliament'      v~~~^ 
■'  made  loud   complaints  againffc    thefe,  and    feveral  other 
'  fchemes,  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  lately  fet  on  foot 

to  drain  the  kingdom  of  money.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
:  redrefs  of  thefe  new  grievances,  the  parliament  drew  up 
'[  a  lilt  of  them,  which  they   Tent  to  the  pope,  accompa- 

nied  with  a  very  fpirited  letter.     This  lift  of  grievances 
i  confifted  of  fev^n  articles ;  which  v/ere  as  follows ; 
!.     I.  The  extravagant  number  of  provifions  granted   by  Lift  of 
i  the  pope,  of  the  beft  fpiritual  preferments,  to  Italians,  or  grievances. 
1  other  foreigners,  and  non-refidents,  to  the  great  prejudice 
I  of  the  founders,  bcnefadors,  and  their  fucceflors,  and  to 
i  fuch  as  had  the  right  of  advowfon,  and  the  gifts  of  fuch    ' 
i  preferments. 

2.  The  rents  and  revenues  of  religious  houfes,  wluch 
the  pope  intended  to  apply  to  the  ufe  of  divers  cardi- 
nals. 

3.  Concerning  firft-fruits  of  vacant  benefices  refcrved 
^  to  the  pope,  a  thing  never  heard  of  before  ;  conccrninp" 
i  the  collection  whereof,  he  had  lately  iffued  forth  divers 
i  hard  and  fevere  orders,  much  prejudicial  to  the  kingf, 
I  kingdom,  and  the  whole  Englilli  church. 

I  4.  About  Peter-pence  ;  that  it  was  not  taken  accor- 
i  ding  to  the  firft  grant,  but  exacted  to  treble  the  va- 
I  lue. 

5.  Concerning  legacies  given  to  pious  ufes  ;  that  they 
i  were  wickedly  demanded,  and  exacted  by  the  authority 
I  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  and  converted  to  other  ufes  than  the 
I  teflator  or  donor  intended. 

f  6.  Concerning  debts ;  that  creditors  went  to  the  pope's 
if  clerks,  and  offered  them  half  the  debt,  more  or  lefs,  to 
i  get  the  Tell ;  who  prefently  caufed  the  debtors  to  be  fam- 
t  moned,  or  diifrained,  to  anfwer  before  them. 
I  7.  Concerning  indiftin6i:  legacies  ;  though  approved  by 
I  the  civil  or  common  law,  vet  the  pope's  clerks  impioudy 
I  appropriated  them  to  themfelves,  contrary  to  the  defiga 
i    of  the  deceafed  f  51  j. 

I    ,     William  Tefta,  the  pope's   nuncio,  was  called  before 

the  parliament,  fharplv  reprimanded  for  thefe  new  a9:s  of 

'    extortion,  and  commanded  to  defifl  from,  them  ;  and  his 

(51 ;  Ryley'cPkcit.  Pari,  p,  3S«.     M.  Weft.  p.  457. 

inferior 
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Cert,  XIV.  inferior  agents  were  ordered  to  be  profecuted  ivith  the 
"^^"^  "tmoit  feverity.  1  his  noble  fpirit  of  the  Enghfh  par- 
hament  gave  a  momentary  check  to  the  cruel  exaSions  of 
the  court  of  Rpme;  but  "brought  no  effeaual  remedy, 
as  will  appear  from  the  fequci  of  this  hiftory. 
Ir'lTT''"'^  There  were  but  few  innovations  in  the  doftrine  of  the 
xiJ^^'  chnr:h  of  England  in  this  period;  the  minds  of  the 
clergy  being  much  more  keenly  engaged  in  the  purfuits 
of  power  and  wealth,  than  in  fpeculative  difquifitions. 
There  happened,  however,  a  confiderable  change  in  the 
fentiments  of  the  church  iri  the  point  of  franfubftantia- 
fion  in  the  courfe  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  the  dodrine  of  the  church  on  this 
fubjea:,  as  dechired  by  the  fourth  general  Lateran  coun- 
cil, ivas,  "  That  the  bread  was^  tranfiibifantiated  into 
*'  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  wine  into  his 
'^^  blood  (52)."  But  before  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
faithful  were  taught  to  believe,  "  That  both  the  body 
^'  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  nay  the  whole  living  and 
!='  tr,ue  Chrift,  was  given  them  at  once,  under  the  fpecies 
.^'  of  bread  ;  and  that  the  wine  which  was  griven  them  at 
"■  the  fame  time  to  drink,  was  not  the  facrament,  but 
^'  mere  wine/53;."  There  were  not  a  few  changes  in 
the  worfhip  and  difcipline  of  the  church  in  this  period. 
The  number  of  feftivals  was  confiderablv  increafed  ;  bells 
v/ere  tolled  at  the  elevation  of  the  hoft,  to  engage  the 
adoration  even  of  thofe  who  were  without  the  church  (54). 
In  partaking  of  the  eucharifl,  fometimes  a  cup  of  wine 
-was  given  to  the  laity,  though  it  v.^as  declared  to  be  no 
part  of  the  facrament ;  at  other  times  thev  were  put  off 
with  the  waJtiings  of  the  prk([s  fingers  (^'O-  Confefiion 
was  more  flritlly  and  more  generally  enjoined  than  for- 
merly ;  and  none  were  permitted  to  communicate  who 
did  not  give  evidence  of  their  having  con  felled  (s^)-  What 
were  called  ififo  fa/lo  or  ipf(}  jure  fufpenfions  and  depri- 
vations (by  which  thofe  priefts  who  were  guilty  of  certain 
irregularities  and  vices  were  declared  to  be  fufpended  from 
their  offices,  or  deprived  of  their  benefices)  came  fird  in- 
to ufe  in  this  period.  The  firfl  example  we  meet  with 
of  fufpenfions    and  deprivations  of  this   kind,  is   in  the 

(<,i)  Du  Pin,  vol.  I  I.  p.  Ci6.  (:;3)  Spel.  Cone.  vol. 2.  p.  310. 

'■54)  ?r^'-  Cone.  t.  z.  p.  330.  (qj;  Joh.ifou'sCa'i.  A.  D.  \%^6—i\. 

f  ^6  ]  Id.  ibid.  vol.  2 .  A.  D.  I  i2,8— I . 
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Conftitutions  of  Otho,  the  pope'§  legate,  in  the  fynoci  of  Cent.  XIV. 
London,  A.  D.  123 7-    <By  the   15th   of  thcfe  conftitu- 
ticns  it  is  decreed.  That   all   married  priefts  be  ipfo  ju- 
re   deprived   of  their    benefices ;  .that    all    their   goods., 
even    thofe    which    they    had    gotten    with   their  wivet., 
be    applied   to    the  ufe   of  the   church ;  and  that  their 
children  be  incapable  of  chnrch-'prefernnents(57).    But 
this  was  an  obflinate  plague   (as  they  called   it),   which 
for  feveral  centuries  baffled  all   the  power  and  cunning 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  required  extraordinary  me-' 
thods  to  drive  it  out  of  the  church.    General  excommuni- 
cations came  alfo  into  ufe  in  this  century,  by  which  all 
who   were  guilty   of  certain  vices   and  crimes,  though 
known  only  to  God  and  their  own  confciences,  were  declar- 
ed to  be   excommunicated.     Thefe  general  excommuni- 
cations were  at  firfl:  denounced  chiefly  againfl:   fuch  as  in- 
jured the  clergy,  by  detaining    their  tithes,    defrauding 
them  of  any  of  their  dues,  or  ftealing  any  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  church.     They  were  to  be  publifhed  by  every 
parifh-prieft  in  his  holy  veftments,  with  bells  tolling  and 
candles  lighted,    before   the   Avholc  congregation,  in  the 
rrlother-tongue,    on    Chriflmas,    Eaflcr,    Pentecoil,  and 
Aillhallows-day  r<8).  That  thefe  excommunications  mig-ht 
make  the  greater  impreffion  on  tender  confciences  or  ti- 
norous  natures,  they  contained   the  moft  horrible  infer- 
lal  curfes  that  could  be  devifed  :  *'  Let  them  be  accurfed 
'  eating  and  drinking ;    walking   and  fitting  ;  fpeaking 
'  and  holding  their  peace  ;  waking  and  fleeping  ;    row- 
'  ing  and  riding  ;  laughing  and  v/eeping  ;  in  houfe  and 
■'  in  field  ;  on  water  and  on  land,  in  all  places.     Curfed 
^  be  their  head  and  their  thoughts  ;  their  eyes  and  their 
'  ears  ;  their    tongues  and   their  lips ;  their   teeth   and 
*  their  throats ;  their  flioulders  and  their  breads  ;  their 
'  feet  and   their    legs  ;  their  thighs  and   their  inwards. 
'  Let  them    remain  accurfed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
'  foot    to  the  crown  of  the  head,    uniefs  they   bethink 
'  themfelves,    and  come  to    fatisua6lion.     And    jufi:   as 
'  this  candle  is  deprived  of  its  prefent  light,  fo   let  them 
'  be   deprived  of  their  fouls   in  hell  (59J."     Such   was 
he  bitter  unchriftian,  language   of  the  excommunications 
;)f  thofe  times  ! 

(57)  Johnfon's  Can.  A.  D.  1237 — '5- 

(jyjSfelmaa.  Con. v.  %.  p.  i8i,  (jp)  War.ly's  Catalogue. 

But 
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Cent.  XIV.  But  that  which  is  moil  worthy '  of  our  attention,  or 
fiZdiblir^  ^^^'l^^  of  our  indignation,  in  the  church-hiflory  of  this 
of  the  court  Period,  is,  the  infatiable  avarice,  and  boundlefs  ambi- 
«»i"Rome.  tion,  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The  arts  of  that  court  to 
drain  this  unhappy  kingdom  of  its  treafure,  and  fleece 
both  the  clergy  and  laity,  were  almofl  innumerable. 
What  prodigious  fums  of  money  were  yearly  carried  out 
of  England  to  Rome, — by  pilgrims ; — by  thofe  who  pro- 
iecuted  appeals,  and  law  fuits,  before  that  court; — by 
prelates  who  went  thither  to  obtain  confecration,  and  the 
confirmation  of  their  ekaions; — by  fuch  as  went  to  fo- 
licit,  or  perhaps  to  purchafe,  church-preferments,  v/hich' 
were  almoil:  all  bellowed  by  the  pope  ; — by  the  legates 
and  nuncios  who  from  time  to  time  carried  off  incredible 
fums,  raifed  on  various  pretences ; — by  the  Italians,  who 
poffefled  manyofthe  richefl  benefices  in  England: — by 
the  firll-fruits  of  benefices ; — by  Peter-pence  ;— by  the 
annual  tribute  impofcd  upon  king  John  and  his  fucceffors, 
and  by  feveral  other  means  ! 
PriJeofthe  The  popes,  who  hypocritically  flyled  themfelves,  the 
popes.  feryants  of  the  fet^ants  of  the  Lord,  -pr&texiAtd  to  be  the 
univerfal  monarchs  of  the  Chrillian  world,  both  in  tem- 
porals and  fpirituals,  and  treated,  not  only  the  kings  of 
England,  but  all  the  other  fovereigns  of  Europe,  as  their 
vaiTals  and  fubjeds.  Boniface  VIII.  who  flourilhed 
towards  the  end  of  this  period,  carried  thefe  ambitious 
pretences  to  the  greatefl:  height,  as  appears  from  his  fa- 
mous bull,  direded  to  Philip  the  Fair,  kin^  of  France, 
dated  the  5th  December  1301  :  "  Boniface^the  bifhop, 
*'  a  fervant  of  the  fervants  of  God,  to  Philip  king  of 
*'  France.  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments. 
*'  We  will  you  to  know,  that  you  arefubjed  to  us,  both 
*'  in  fpirituals  and  temporals.  You  have  no  right  io 
*'  beftow  benefices  and  prebends,  &c.  &c.  We  declare 
*'  them  heretics  who  believe  xht  contrary  (60)."  It 
will  be  difficult  to  find  in  hiilory  fuch  an  examiple  oCinfo- 
lent  humility. 
Kew  orders  Though  this  kingdom,  and  other  parts  of  Chriilendom, 
ot  monks,  already  fwarmed  with  monks  and  nuns  of  various  orders, 
feveral  new  orders  were  inftituted  abroad  in  this  period, 
and  foon  after  their  inftitution  tranfplanted  into  England. 

(6'c)  Du  Pin,  vol,  1%.   p.  5. 
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:The  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  new  orders  were  therein.  XlV. 
iFrancifcans  and  Dominicans.  The  Fraacifcan  order  was 
:founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  by 
■Francis  of  AflTify,  from  whom  they  took  their  name. 
They  were  firft  introduced  into  England  A.  D.  1216, 
and  foon  became  famous  for  their  pretended  fanQity  and 
:real  wealth.  The  Dominican  order  was  founded  about 
!the  year  12 15,  by  Dominic  de  Gufman,  one  of  thofe 
icruel  enthufiafts  who  preached  up  the  croifade  againfl  the 
lAIbigenfes,  by  which  fuch  multitudes  of  unhappy  people 
were  deftroyed,  for  no  other  crime  than  reje6ting  the 
tyranny,  idolatry,  and  fuperftitions,  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  Dominicans  were  firfl;  eftablifhed  at  Thou- 
iloufe,  which,  was  the  centre  of  thofe  pretended  heretics 
they  were  defigned  to  deftroy  ;  and  from  thence  they 
Toon  fpread  over  all  Chriftendom  ;  and  fettled  in  Ena;- 
land  A.  D.  1217  f6i)-  This  order  hath  long  inherited 
;the  fpirit  of  its  founder,  having  the  dire6lion  of  the  in- 
fernal tribunal  of  the  inquifition,  by  v/hieh  fo  many  thou- 
fands  of  good  men  have  been  condemned  to  the  flames. 


SECTION      IL 


HiJIory  of  Religion  in  Great  Britain,  from  A.  D.  1307,  fo 
A.  D.   1399. 


Cent.  XIV. 


'  '     fl     ^ 

j  JL  HE  conduSl    of  the  bifnops  of  Rome  never  corref- 

^'ponded  very  well  with  the  humble  title  which  they  afltim- 

ed,  viz.  The  fervants  oj  the  ferv ants  of  the  Lord.     But,  in  Ainbitionof 

tlie  dark  ages  we  are  now  delineating,  they  aQ:ed  much  ^^"^  f'°P^' 

more  like  the  fovereigns  than  the  fervants  of  the    Chrif- 

tian    world,  and  treated  the  greateft  monarchs  a&  their 

fubje&s.     In  the    firft  year    of  the   fourteenth  century, 

Boniface  VIII.  declared,  in    a  bull   dire6led  to  the  king 

of  France, — ■"  That    God  had   eftabhflied  the  pope  fo- 

'Z'-  vereign  over  all  kings  and  kingdoms,  to  pluck  up,  to 

(6i)  Du  Pin,    vol,  !  J.  p.  157. 

\  **  deftrov. 
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Cent.  XIV.  it  dcflroy,  to  fcatter,  or  to  build  ; — that  the  king  of 
'^'"^^'  ~^  *'  Fr:ince  ought  not  to  think  that  he  hath  no  fuperior, 
"  and  is  not  fubjeft  to  the  pope  ; — that  he  who  is  of  that 
'*  opinion  is  a  focil  and  an  infidel  (i)." 
Their  ava-  Nor  was  the  avarice  of  the  popes  of  thofe  times  infe- 
"'^^'  rior  to  their  ambition  ;  and  while  they  infulted  all  the  fo- 

vereigns  who  were  in  communion  with  them,  they  plun- 
dered their  fubjefts,  without  meafure  and  without  mer- 
€•/      In  a  word,  the  pride  and  rapacity  of  thofe  pretend- 
ed vicars  of  the  humble  Jefus,  were   fo  great,  that  they 
conJd  hardly  be  endured   by  the  mod  infatuating  fuper- 
,     ilition,    and  excited  loud  complaints  in  every  Chriflian 
country. 
i^asofpar-      la  a  parliament  held  at  Carlifle  in  January  A.  D.  1307, 
lia.-nent       great  complaints  were  made  of  the  tyranny  and  rapacity 
cxaaions  cf^^^^f^^^-^  pope, — in  beflowing  many  of  the  heft  benefices  in 
Rome.         v^.cl  kingdom  by  provifocs  on  Italians  and  other  foreign- 
ers, to  the  prejudice  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  lawful 
patrons  ; — In  granting   penfions  to  cardinals  out  of  the 
revenues    of  religious    houfes  ;- — in    demanding  the  firft 
fruits  of  vacant   benefices,    which   was   a  new  demand,  j 
and  very  prejudicial  to  the  king  and  kingdom  ; — in  raif- 
Ins;-  the  rate  of  Peter-pence  much  higher  than  the  origi- 
nal grant ; — in  feizing  legacies  which  had  been  given  to 
pious  ufes,  &c.      An  acl   was   made  in  confequence  of 
thefe  complaints,  prohibiting  all  thefe  encroachments  and 
extortions  for  the  future  (2).     But  this  act  w^as  ill  execu- 
ted, and  had  little  or  no  eifeft. 
PiimHtert-      Robert  Winchelfev  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,   who 
called,        ]iad  been  fevcral  years  in  exile,  was  recalled  by  Edward 
II.  immediately  after  his  acceffion  (^3).     But  that  unfor- 
tunate prelate  foon  lofl  the  favour  of  the  young  kin.g,  bv 
rcfufing  to  difpenfe  with  the  canons  again.{i  pluralities  and 
non-refldence,  in  favour  of  the  royal  chaplains  and  court- 
.  clergy  (''4). 
Knights-  The   profecution  of  the  kni';^hi:s-tempfars,   which  ter- 

tcirt.h'.rs  niinatcd  in  the  difTolution  of  the  order,  and  the  execution 
or  many  or  its  member's  engaged  the  attention  or  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  for  feveral  years,  in  the  beginning  oi 

(0  Du  Pin.  HiR.  Ecclef  Cent.  XIV.  chjn.  i. 

(2)  Ritey  Piaclta  PaihanieQCaria,  p.  370. 

(3)  Wilkin.  ConciL  t.  2.  p.  190. 
^4J  Autio.  t.i'Uu.a.   a.  >.4>. 

the 
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the  fourteenth  century.  This  order,  at  its  inftitutlon  ^^'^^^  ^''^'■ 
A.  D.  II 18,  confiited  only  of  nine  knights,  Avho  had  ""■ 
their  refidence  in  a  houfe  near  the  Temple  (^from  which 
they  obtained  the  name  of  the  knights-templars),  and 
engaged  in  the  prote61:ion  of  the  Chriftian  pilgrims  who 
vifited  Jerufalern.  Many  of  thefe  pilgrims  being  princes, 
prelates,  barons,  and  perfons  of  great  wealth,  they  were 
very  liberal  to  their  prote6tors ;  and  the  knights-tem- 
plars, by  degrees,  became  numerous  and  opulent,  hav- 
ing many  valuable  eftates  in  every  Chriftian  country. 
Their  profperity  corrupted  their  manners,  created  them 
many  enemies,  and  at  length  brought  on  their  ruin.  Two 
knights,  who  had  been  feverely  punifhed  for  their  crimes, 
publicly  charged  the  whole  order  with  the  moft  detellable 
enormities.  Thev  affirmed  particularly, — i.  That  every 
knight,  at  his  admiilion  into  the  order,  was  obliged  to  ab- 
jure Jefus  Chrift,  to  fpit  upon  the  crucifix,  and  to  tram- 
ple it  under  his  feet : — -2.  That  they  difcharged  him  from 
all  intercourfe  with  women  ;  but  allowed  him  to  commit: 
the  fin  of  Sodom  :— ^3.  That  they  compelled  him  to  wor- 
fhip  a  wooden  head,  with  a  long  beard,  which  was  adored 
by  their  whole  order,  in  their  general  aflemblies.  This 
ilrange  difcovery  made  a  mighty  noife,  and  was  very  a- 
greeabie  to  the  enemies  of  the  order.  Philip  the  Fair, 
king  of  France,  was  the  moft  dangerous,  becaufe  he  was 
I  the  moft  powerful,  of  their  enemies.  That  prince  com- 
I  inanded  all  the  templars  in  his  dominions  to  be  feized  in 
I  oneday  (O6tober  5,  A.  D.  1307,)  and  thrown  into  pri- 
fon  (5). 

'  Though  Clement  V.  who  filled  St.  Peter's  chair,  at  that  ^y"^'^  ''^ 
time,  Teemed,  at  firft,  to  bedifpleafed  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  king  of  France  againft  the  templars,  he  was  foon 
prevailed  upon,  by  the  profpeQ:  of  iliaring  in  their  fpoils, 
to  imitate  his  example,  and  to  T,"inBatc  both  princes  and 
prelates  againft  them,  by  his  b>-iils.  In  confequence  of 
one  of  thefe  bulls,  directed  to  Robert  Winchelfev  archbi- 
Ihop  of  Canterbury,  a  provincial  fynod  was  held  at  Lon- 
.don,  in  November  A.  D.  1309,  in  which  the  affair  of 
the  templars  in  England  was  debated.  A  great  mafs  of 
evidence  againft  the  Templars,  which  had  been  collected 
by  the  biftiop  of  London,    and  other  commifiloners  ap- 

(;)  D-a  Fin,  Hifl.  Ecclef.  Cent.  XiV.  ch.  z. 
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Cent.  XIV.  pointed  by  the  pope  to  examine  thofe  of  that  order  in 
^~°"~v— — '  England,  was  laid  before  this  fynod.  Upon  the  force  of 
that  evidence,  long  and  warm  debates  enfued,  and  at 
length  the  following  fentence  Avas  pronounced:  **  Thatj 
*'  the  Templars  in  London  iliould  be  feparated  from  one. 
*'  another,  and  examined  again  concerning  the  crimes 
*'  objected  to  them,  and  that  new  interrogatories  fhoul 
**  be  put  to  them,  that  if  poiUble  fome  truth  might  be 
^  *'  extracted  from  them  by  their  own  confelTions  :  that 
*'  the  fame  thing  iliould  be  done  to  the  Templars  confined 
*'  at  Lincoln  :  that  if  by  thefe  reparations  and  interroga- 
*'  tories  ti'iey  confefled  nothing  more  than  they  had  done 
*'  before,  they  lliould  then  be  put  to  the  rack  ;  but  with- 
*'  out  mutilation,  or  the  too  violent  effufion  of  blood. 
"  That  the  bifhops  of  London  and  Chefter,  with  the 
'*  other  commilTioners,  fhould  acquaint  the  archbifliop 
*'  when  all  this  was  done,  that  he  might  re-aflemble  the 
*'  fynod  (6)."  The  execution  of  this  curious  fentence 
took  up  a  good  deal  of  time :  for  the  iynod  was  not  re- 
aflembled  till  the  feall:  of  the  exaltation  of  the  holy  crofs, 
A,  D.  131 1 .  At  that  meeting,  all  the  Templars  who  had 
been  feixed  and  brought  to  London  appeared  before  the 
fynod,  and  pubhcly  confeffed,  *' — That  they  had  been 
**  accufedoffo  many  articles  of  herefy,  that  they  could 
*'  not  legally  exculpate  themfelves ;  and  therefore  they 
**  prayed  for  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  the  church  ;  and 
*'  were  ready  to  receive  and  perform  whatever  penances 
**  fhould  be  enjoined  them."  Upon  hearing  this,  the^ 
fynod  decreed, — ^'  That  they  fhould  be  feparated  from 
*'  one  another,  and  fent  to  the  different  monafteries  of 
*'  England,  to  perform  the  penances  which  fhould  be  en^ 
**  joined  them,  until  the  holy  l"ee,  in  a  general  council, 
'  **  fiiould  finally  determine  concerning  their  ftate  and  or-^ 
"  tier  (7)." 
Ordercf  ^  general  council,  confiding  of  about    300  archbifhopsi 

Templars  and  billiops,  met  at  Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  Oftober  16,- 
diilolved.  A.D.  I  31 1.  The  chief  intention  of  calling  this  council! 
was,  to  determine  the  fiite  of  the  Templars,  and  to  dif-i 
pofe  of  their  great  eitates.  After  long  deliberation,  a  To-) 
Icmnfeffion  of  the  council  was  held.  May  22,  A.  D.) 
1312,  in  which  pope    Clement  V.    prefided    in  perfon,; 

(6)  Wilkin.    Concil.  torn,  a,  p.  314. 
■     (7)  Id.  ii.'iu. 
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and  at  which  die  king  of  France,    the   capital    enemy  of  Cent.  jciv. 
;  the  Templars,  was  prefent.     In  this  feifion  the  final  fen-  ^— — v- — ' 
tence  againft  the  Templars  was   pronounced    with    preat 
folemnity,  difTolving    that  order,    and    befl-owing  all    its 
riches  on  the  knights-hofpitallers.     But  the  fentence  itfclf 
contains  fufHcient  evidence,  that  thofe  who  pronounced  it 
were  confcious  of  its  feverity,    or  rather    of  its  injuilice. 
For  the  pope,    in  his  bull    of   condemnation,    declared, 
**  That  though  it   could   not    be  done  according  to  the 
"  ufual  rules  and  forms  of  judice,    yet,  he  dilfolved    the 
i**  order  of  the  Templars  by  the   plenitude  of  his   pow- 
**'  er  (8)."     Thus  fell  the  famous  order  oftheknights-tem- 
^  plars,  after  it  had  fiourifned  almofi:   two   centuries,    and 
'!  had  attained  a    great  degree   of  profperitv   and    wealth. 
j^That  many  of  its  members  were  difiblute'in  their  man- 
liners,  is  not  improbable;  but  that  an  order  of  knights  in- 
llffituted   for  fighting  in    defence  of  Chriftianity,"  fhould 
I  make  the  renouncing  of  Chrif!:,  with  every  mark  ofcon- 
;  tempt,  the  capital  ceremony  of  their  admillion,    is    altc- 
]gether  incredible. 

'  From  the  time  that  William  the  Conqueror  feparated  The  Engliih 
the  ecclefialtical  from  of  the  civil  jurifdidion,  there  had  clergy  com- 
ibeen  continual  difputes  between  the  ecclefiaftical  and  ci-P''^'""^ 
jvil  courts,  about  the  limits  of  their  authority.  Many""'"' 
^attempts  had  been  made  to  terminate  thefe  difputes,  by 
regulating  the  boundaries  of  the  diR'erent  jurifdiaions. 
But  this  was  found  to  be  a  very  difficult  tafk,  on  account 
t:of  the  mixed  nature  of  many' aftion?,  which  gave  both 
jthe  fpiritual  and  temporal  courts  a  claim  to  talce  co^ni- 
!zance  of  them.  Thefe  difputes  therefore  ftiil  continu'ed  ; 
■and  loud  complaints  were  made,  in  the  council  of  London 
^above  mentioned,  of  the  encroachments  of  the  civil  upon 
Ithe  ecclefiaftical  courts.  A  long  catalogue  of  thefe  en- 
■croachments,  which  were  called  grievances,  was  drawn 
mp  by  the  council,  and  prefented"  to  the  king  in  parlia- 
pnent,  with  an  earned  fupplication  for  rcdrefs?  This  cu- 
«rious  catalogue  is  far  too  long  to  be  here  inferted  ;  but  the 
following  article  will  ferve  to  give  us  fome  idea  of  what 
the  clergy  efteem.ed  grievances  in  this  period. — — '*  Item^ 
**  When  clergymen  are  apprehended  on  fufpicion  of  a 
;**  crime,  by  the  civil  officers,  they  are  not  immediately 

(8)  Du  Pin,  Cent.  XIV.  cb.  2.     Walfing.  Hift.  Angl.  an.  13 12. 
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Cent.  XIV.  tc  delivered  up  to  their  bifiiops  upon  demancf,  as  of  righi 
"^  "^^  '"  they  ought  ro  be,  but  are  long  kept  in  prifon 
*'  contrary  to  the  hberties  of  the  church  and  cler 
'^  gy."  To  the  feveral  articles  in  this  long  lift  of  griev- 
ances, the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  returnee 
very  artful  and  evaiive  anfwers  (9). 
Pope's  bull  The  pope,  at  the  fame  time,  dire£i:ed  a  bull  to  thf 
on  that  irchbifliop  of  Canterbury  againfl:  the  grievances  of  th( 
^^'' ■  Englifli  clergy,  defiring,  or  rather  commanding,  thi 
king  (to  whom  the  bull  was  to  be  communicated)  to  redref 
thefe  grievances,  in  order  to  preferve  himfelf  and  hi; 
kingdom  from  total  deftruttion.  In  this  bull,  his  holinef 
complains  bitterly,  "  That  clerks  invefted  with  the  fa- 
^'  cerdotal  character,  and  fhining  with  the  fplendour  0: 
*'  pontifical  dignity,  were  tried  by  laymen,  condemned, 
*'  and  hanged,  when  found  guilty  of  murder,  or  rob- 
*'  bery,  to  the  great  provocation  of  the  fupreme  King. 
*'  who  hath  forbidden  the  fecular  power  to  touch  his  a- 
"  nointed  (10)."  In  fofhocking  a  manner  did  this  pre- 
tended vicar  of  Chrifl  on  earth  pervert  and  mifapply  tk( 
word  of  God  ! 

Robert  Winchelfey,  archbifliop   of  Canterbury,    diec 
heUey's      May  1 1 ,  A.  D.  1 31 3,   in  the  twentieth  year    of  his  pri- 
ikiuh  and     macv.     He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  prelate  of  great   piety, 
chiiaftei.     ^^  excellent  grammarian,  phiiofopher,    and  divine  ;    ai: 
affefiling  and  popular  preacher.     The  high  notions  whicl" 
he  entertained  of  the  immunities  of  the  clergy   involvec 
him  in  many  troubles;  which    he  fuftained  with  uncom- 
mon fortitude  (ir\ 
Reynolds  The  monks  of  Canterbury  elcfted  Thomas  Cobbehann 

'^f-f^^^'^'T    dean  of  Salifbury,     who   v/as  commonly  called   tfie  goon 
bury.  clergyman,  to  be  their  archbifhop.     But  the  Pope  at  th^ 

requeft  of  Edward  II.  vacated  this  election,     and,  in   the 
plenitude  of  his  apoftolic  power,  appointed  Walter  Rey-™ 
nolds  bifiiop  of  Wcrceiler  to  be  primate,  on  the    ift  day 
of  Oaober  A.  D.  131 3  (12). 
Extraordi-        Archbifliop  Reynolds  appears  to  have  been  a  great  fa- 
nary  pow-    yourite  of  the  reio-ning:  pope,  Clement  V.  who  not  only 
by  the         railed  him  to  the  prmiacy,   but  granted  him  ievera!  extra- 
pipe.  ordinary  powers  by  his  bulls.     By  one    of  thefe   bulls   hi 


Archbl 
ihoo  Win 


(9)  "tt'ilkin.  Conci!.  torn.  1.  p.  314 — 311,      (10)  Id.  ibid.  p.  3Z3. 
(i:)  ."'.nglia  Sacra,  tora.  1 .  p.  ii  — 17.  (ix)  Id.  ibid.  p.  i  8. 
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gave  him  authority  to  vifit  the  feveral  diocefes  in  his  pro-  Cent.  Xiv, 
vmce  by  proxy  ;  b^'  another  he  authorifed  him  to  abfch^e  ^— =-v— — ' 
one  hundred  perfons  who  lay  under  the  fentences  of  ex- 
communication and  interdict ;  and  by  others  he  impower- 
ed  him — to  refex  all  who  heard  him  preach,  or  fiiy  mafs, 
from  one  hundred  days  penances  ;— tobeilow  hcly  orders 
on  one  hundred  bailards  j— to  allow  twelve  clerlis  under 
asje  to  enjoy  benefices,  with  cure  of  fouls  i^- — to  difpenfe 
with  the  canons  of  the  church  againit  pluralities  in  favour 
of  forty  clergymen,  &rc.  (13).  In  this  manner,  the  popes 
of  thofe  times  not  only  claimed  a  right  to  difpenfe  with  all 
the  laws  of  the  church  themfclves^  but  even  to  deles^ate 
this  difpenfing  power  to  others. 

The  difputes  between  the  temporal  and  fpiritua!  courts,  f.fptiue 
isbout  the    limits  of   their  feveral  jurifdi6iions,  ftill  con- c;; lied  aiv 
itinuing,  a  remarkable  ftatute,  commonly   called  ffrticuli  "^"^^'^  ^^^"• 
cleri,  was  made,  A.  D.  131 6,  for  terminating  thefe  dif- 
putes.    As  this  fl:a£iite  v/as  procured  by  the  cicrgv,  at  a 
time  when  their  affiilance  was  much  needed,  it  v/as  verv 
ifavourable  to  their  flTamefuI    and   exorbitant  claims  of 
exemption  from  civil  authority.     Ey  the  lafl  ch,7pi:cr  it  is 
igranted, — that  when  clerks  confefs  before  temporal  jud- 
i^es  their  heinous  offences,  as  theft,  robberv, '  and  mur- 
jder,  they  cannot  be  judged  cr  condemned  by  thefe  tem-r 
iporal  judges  upon  their  own  confeffion,  without  violating 
ithe  privilege  of  the  church  ;  and  that  the  privilege  of  the 
jchurch,  being  demanded  in  due   form  by  the    ordinaryj 
(hall  not  be  denied  (14). 

It  was  not  long  before  one  of  the  bifliops  had  occafion  ^^ip^^  4^ 
|to  plead   this  ftatute,  and  was  prote6fed    by  it  from  theOrleton 
Ipunifliment  due  to  his  crimes.     This  was  Adairj  de  Orle- ^^''^-^s  ^^'^ 
^ton  bifliop  of  Hereford,  a  factious  and   martial  prelate,  ^'''^'''^''^° 
Iwho  had    appeared  in  arms  with    the    rebellious    barons 
defeated  at  Burrow-bridge    A,  D.  1321.     Being  accufed 
of  high  treafon  before  the  houfe  of  peers,  in  the   parlia- 
ment v/hich   met   at   Weftminfter  in  Lent  Ax.  D.  1-^24, 
he  pleaded   his    privilege  as  a  clerk,  not  to   be  tried  by 
llaymen  ;  and  being  fupportcd   in    this  plea  by  the  other 
biftiops,  it  was    admitted  (i  ^).     The    king,  fome    time 
afitr,  attempted  to  bring  him  to  a  trial  in  the  court  of 

(13)  Wiikins.  Concil.  tcm.  a.  p.  433 — 444. 

(14)  Coke's  Jnftltut.  Part  a.   p.  6oi,   &c.' 
(1  5  )  T.  Wairmg-,  Hill.  Angl,   p.  115. 
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Cent.  XiV.  king's  bench,  for  the  fame   crime  ;  but  the  three  arch- 
bifliops    of   Canterbury,  York,    and  Dublin,  came  into 
ccurt  with  their  croffes  borne  before   them,  and  carried 
him  from  the  bar  in  triurnph  (16).     The  bifhop  of  Here- 
ford foon    after  completed  his  treafonable    praftices,  by 
joining  with   the  queen  and  Mortimer  in  accomphfhing 
the  deftruiiion  of  his  unhappy  fovereign. 
The  citizens      The  citi/.cns  of  London  did  not  pay  fo  great  regard  to 
of  London    the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  as  the  laws  and  courts  of  juf- 
^"\  l^^f*"  ^  tice.     Having  embraced,  with  the  moft  ardent  zeal,  the 
Lxetcr.        partv  of  the  queen  and  Mortimer,  thev  feized   the  brave, 
learned,  and  loyal  bifhop   of  Exeter,  Walter  Stapleton, 
flripped  him  naked,  loaded  him  with   indignities,  and  at 
laft  cut  off  his  head  in  Cheapfide  fi  7  J. 
Simon  Walter  Reynolds  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  di^d  No- 

M<pham  Member  15,  A.  D.  1327,  and  was  futceeded  in  that  very 
primate,  fixspcrtant  Nation  by  Simon  ^Mepham  {18).  This  pri- 
mate had  ajong  and  warm  contefl  with  the  monks  of  St. 
Augufvine  at  Canterbury,  who  pleaded  a  papal  exemp- . 
tion  from  his  authority.  In  the  courfe  of  this  conteO:, 
fome  of  the  archbifliop's  fervants  beat  and  wounded  two 
'  of  the  moi^ks,  and   a  notary,  who  had  come  to  fummon  , 

their  mafter  to  appear  before  Icherius  de  Concoret  canon 
of  Salifbury,  who  had  been  commiiTioned  by  the  pope  to 
examine  and  determine  this  controvcrfy.  This  infult 
was  fo  highly  refented  by  the  pope  and  his  commiflloner, 
that  the  primate  was  obliged  to  fwear  on  the  gofpels,— 
That  he  had  given  no  orders  to  his  fervants  ;— that  he 
execrated  what  they  had  done  ;—that  he  had  turned 
them  all  out  of  his  fervice,  and  would  never  receive  any 
of  them  into  it  again.  He  was  alfo  obliged  to  bring  thir- 
ty other  witnefies  to  corroborate  his  own  teftimonv^ 
Icherius,  after  he  had  thus  humbled  the  archbifiiop,  pro- 
nounced a  definitive  fentence  againil:  him,  and  condem- 
ned him  to  pay  no  lefs  than  one  thoufand  tv/o  hundred 
and  forty-one  pounds  to  the  convent  for  their  expen- 
■^  cesfig).  In  this  manner  did  the  popes  of  thofe  times,  , 
and  their  meaneil  agents,  trample  upon  the  greatefi:  pre- 
lates, when  they  prefumed  to  difpute  Uieir  mofl  arbi- 
trary mandates. 

(ifi>T.  V/a!flne.  Hift.  Angl.  p.  119,  (i}]ld.  p.  114. 

(iR)  Anglia  Sacra,   torn.'  1.  p.  18.  115. 
{15)  Chron.  W.  Thorii.  cc!.  4039 — iog-i. 
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Archbifhop    Mcpham^   celebrated    feveral    provincial  Ceat.  Xiv. 
councils,  particularly  one    at  St.  Paul's,  London,  in  Fe-  '-''~^'     ** 
ibruary  A.  D.  1328,"  and    another    at    Magiield    in  July  ^°^"'^'''- 
A.  D.  1332.     In  the  laftofthcfe  councils,  the  number  of 
the  great  feftivals  to  be  obfervcd    in    the  church  ot  Eng- 
land was  afcertained,  and  the  manner  prefcribed  in  which 
tlieywere  to  be  kept  fio). 
U     This  primate  appears  to  have   b.een  very  diligent   in  His  dirpvite 
'difcharging  the  duties  of  his  office.     He  vifjted    the  dio- |'!'^'^ ''^^P 
cefes  of  Rocheiler,  Chichefiier,  Salifoury,  and   Bath  and  E^ettr,  and 
,  Wells  ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  vint   that  of  Exeter,  ticath. 
he  met  with  a     very    bold  opponent.     This  was    John 
jGrandifoTi,  bifcop  of  that  fee,  who  difputed  the  primate's 
irischt  of  vifitation,  and  appealed  to  the  pope  (21).     The 
,archbili\op,  difregarding    this  appeal,  proceeded   in    his 
vifitation.     But    when    he  arrived   at   the  confines  of  the 
diocefe   of  Exeter,  he   found  the  bifliop,  with   a  nume- 
;rous  body  of  armed  men,  ready  to  difpute  his  entrance. 
This  affront,  together  with  the  chagrin  vyhich  his  unfor- 
tunate contefl  with    the  monks  ot  Canterbury  had   given 
him,  had  an  ill   efFeci  upon   his  health  ;  and    he  died   at 

■  Magfield  Odober  12,  A.  D.  1333,  after  he  had  FAkd 
tiie  archiepifcopal  chair  about  five  years  and  fix  months 
!2  2.).  His  body  was  for  fome  time  denied  burial,  until 
the  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Auguftine  granted  him  their 
abfokition  ;  bv  which  the  hiftorian  probably  means,  a 
tlifcharge  of  the  debt  v/hich  he  owed  .them  1^23}. 

i      John  Stratford,    bifhop    of   Vv  inchellcr,  was,  by  the  stratn.rd 
I  interefl  of  Edwardlll.  at   the  court  of   R.ome,  tranflated  p""^^-c, 
I  to  Canterbury.     This  prelate  had  been  much  engaged   h:  '";~  ^''"^'" 
I  fecular  affairs  before  his  promotion  to  the  primacv,  and 
I'l  was  ffill  more  engaged  in  them  after  that   promotion  (24.). 
;  For,    being   at  the  farne  time   archbiiliop,    chancellor, 

■  and  prime  miniller  to  the  young  king,  he  had  the  chief 
direction  of  all  the    civil    and  ecclefiailical  affairs   of  the     . 
kingdom.     Even  the  monks   of    St.  Auguffine,    though 

\  greatly  elated  with  the  complete  vi(5lory  wjiich  they  had 
I  pbtained  over  his  predecefibr,  were  glad  to  compromife 
I  all  difputes  with  the  new  primate  on  his  own  terms,  and 
'  to  give  up  the  final  fentence  which  they  had  obtained  in 
their  favour  (25). 


[lo]  Wiikih.  CoBcil.  t.  ?,.  p.  56'o.  (2.1)  lb.  ibid.  p.  559, 

(zz)  Anr^lia  Sacra,  torn,  i,  p.  iS.  (13)  W.  Thorn,  col.  io66. 

[i^J  Ar;?tia  Sacra,  tojn.  i.  p.  aq.         (15)  V7.  T.horn.  col.  iq6o- 
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Cent.  XIV,  Archbifhop  Stratford  did  not  long  enjoy  this  high  de- 
gree of  pov/er  and  royal  favour.  Having  failed  in  his 
endeavours  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  France  and 
England,  he  is  faid  to  have  advifcd  king  Edward  to  pro- 
fccute  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  by  invading 
that  kingdom  with  a  powerful  army,  promifing  to  pro- 
vide monev  in  England  for  defraying  all  the  cxpences  of 
the  war.  His  advice  was  taken  ;  but  he  did  not  fulfil  his 
promife  ;  which  obliged  Edward  to  make  a  truce  with 
the  king  of  France,  and  difband  his  army,  after  he  had 
(contrafted  a  great  load  of  debt.  The  king,  ori-his  return 
to  England,  November  30,  A.  D.  1340,  exprefied  the 
rnofl:  violent  refeniiriCiit  againft  the  archbifhop,  to  whofe 
negligence  or  infidelity,  in  not  fending  him  money,  ac- 
cording to  his  promifc,  he  afcribed  all  his  difappomt- 
ments.  He  immf^diately  deprived  him  of  his  fecular  em- 
plovments,  impnfoned  his  chief  confidants,  and  would 
have  feized  his  perfon,  if  he  had  not  made  his  efcape 
from  Lambeth.  I'o  render  him  as  odious  to  his  fubjects 
as  he  was  to  himfelfj  Edward  publiflied  a  long  manifefto, 
in  which  he  accufed  him  of  pride,  ingratitude,  negli- 
gence, treachery,  and  various  other  crimes.  But  thoush 
the  primate  had  thus  loll  his  power,  and  the  favour  of 
his  prince,  his  fpirit  remained  undaunted.  He  publifhed 
a  long  anfwer  to  the  royal  manifefto,  which  he  ftiled  a 
defamatory  libs!,  and  denied  all  the  fatfs  aflVned  in  it,  in 
the  raofi:  direct  terms.  He  mounted  his  pulpit  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Canterbury,  and  harangued  the  clersjy  and 
people  in  praife  of  his  predeceflbr  Thomas  Becket ;  and 
at' the  conclunon  of  his  fcrmon,  pronounced  a  fentence  of 
excommunication  againd:  all  who  diflurbed  the  peace  of 
the  church;, — who  incenfed  the  laity  againll:  the  clergy,-— 
who  did  any  injury  to  archbifnops  or  bifliops,  their  fpi- 
ritual  fathers,  the  ambaffadors  of  Chrifl:,  and  pillars  of 
the  church  (26). 
The  kiRg  After  th's  quarrel  betv/een  the  king  and  the  primate 

and  primate  had  raged  v\^ith  great  violence  for  fievcra!  months,  intcr- 
Ttco.iciied.    j-i,pfj,3cr  ^j{  fj^ie  public  bufmefs  of  the  nation,  a  feeming 
reconciliation  was  patched  .up,  with  much  difficulty,  by 
the  iiitcrpcfition   of  feme  great  men.     All  preliminaries 
being  fettled,  the  prirnate  came  into  the  painted  cham- 

(z6)  Angiis  Sacra,  toiVi.  i,  p,  15—39. 
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ber,  where  both  houfes  of  parliament  were   afleftibled,  Cent.  xiv. 
April   19,  A.  D.    1 341,    and  kneehng  before  the  king,  ^— ~v-— ' 
who  was  feated  on  the  throne,  implored  his  pardon  and 
favour  ;  v/hich  was  immediately  granted,  at  the  intercef- 
fion  of  the  lords  and  commons. 

The  primate,  after  his  reconciliation  with  the  king, 
kept  himfelf  for  the  mod  part  within  the  fphere  of  his 
own  profefiiori.     Fie  publiflied  at  Lambeth,  A.D.  1342,  * 

certain  ftatutes  and  conflitutions  for  regulating  the 
proceedings  in  the  archbifhop's  conr!:,  commonly  called 
the  court  of  arches ,  from  the  place  where  it  was  held  (^27). 
In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  he  celebrated  two  pro- 
vincial councils  a-t  London,  in  which  feveral  canons  were 
made  ;  but  they  contain  very  little  that  is  either  new  or 
remarkable  (^28). 

The  pojie  {lill  continuing  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  Remon- 
cf  the  crown,  and  of  other  patrons,  by  refervations  and  rtrancta- 
provifions  (29),  king  Edward  wrote  a  A^cry  flrong  remon-  £'^'n'^_P''»pal 
ilrance   to  his  holinefs  againil  thefe  pra6lices  ;  in  which,  5^^_     '"' 
amongil  other  things,  he   reprefented,  "  That   by  thefe 
*'  provifions  and  refervations,  the  encouragements  of  re- 
*'  iigion  were  beftowed  upon  unqualified   mercenary  fo^r 
**  reigncrs,  who  neither  refided  in  the  country,  nor  un- 
**  derflood   its   language ;  by  wjiich  means  the  ends   of 
*'   the  priefthood  were  not  anfwered,  his  own  fubjeQs  were 
*'  difcouraged  from  profecuting  their  fiudies,  the  trea- 
*'  fures  of  the   kine;dom  were  carried  off  bv   flrangcrs, 
*'  the  jurifdiclion  of  its  courts  bafficd  by  conftant  appeals 
**.  to  a  foreign  authority,  and  both  the  crown  and  private 
*'  patrons  were   deprived   of  their    moft  unqueflionable 
"  rights.     Thefe  mifchiefs  (adds  he)  are  now  become  in- 
*'  tolerable  ;  and  our  fubjefits  in  parliament  have  earnelf  Iv 
**  requefted  us  to  put  a  ftop  to  them  by  fome  fpeedy  and 
**  efteclual  remedy  (^30)."    But  this   moll:  reafonable  re- 
monflrance  had  little  or  no  effe6t. 

The  wars  with  France  and  Scotland  ^o  much  enaroHcd  ^'^'f'-f- 
the  attention  of  king  Edward,  and  lii&  fubjefits  of  ail  con-,stmti'o^d!^ 

(27)  Wilkin.  Cnncil.  torn.  ^.  p.  6P,!.  (78)  Id.  ibid.  p.  606.  702.. 

(29)  V>J  relei-vations,  the  pope  rt!'cr\'cd  to  iiimfeir  the  nsxt  pixfcntation 
to  any  ber.eficts  he  pleafKd  ;  by  provifionp,  he  appointed  the  ptribn?  ?o 
■whom  they  were  granted  to  iueceed  the  prelent  incumbents. 

(30)  T.  ^Valfing.  p.  161, 

ditioni^ 
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Cent.  XIV.  dii:ions,*that  few  ecclefiariical  tranfaSions  of  importance 

^^ N/ — -  occurred  in  the  five  lair  years  of  archbifhop   Stratford's 

primacy.  That  prelate  died  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, Augufl  23,  A.  D.  1348,  at  Magfield,  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  government  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land (31  .'. 
UiTord-vri-  Thofe  difputes  between  the  crown,  the  canons  of 
mat^  Chriftchurch,  and    the    hifhops   of  the   province,  which 

broke  out  almcil  on  every  vacancy  of  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury, were  attended  with  very  pernicious  confequences. 
One  of  the  woru  of  thefe  confequences,  was  that  the 
contending  parties  frequently  appealed  to  Rome,  which 
greatly  encreafed  the  authority  of  that  court,  and  af- 
forded a  fpecious  pretence  for  its  moil  ambitious  claims. 
On  the  prefent  occaficn  the  canons  having  ele£led  Tho-  ■ 
mas  Bradwardin  to  be  their  archbifhop,  the  king,  who 
defigned  that  high  flation  for  another,  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  pope  ;  and,  notwithftanding  his  late  ftrong  re- 
mondrance  againfi:  papal  provifions,  entreated  his  holinefs 
to  raife  John  Uftord,  dean  of  Ivincointo  the  fee  of  Can- 
^  terbury,  by  way  of  provifion.  This  application  was  too 
agreeable  to  be  unfuccefsful.  The  pope,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  promoted  UtFord  to  the  primacy  of  the 
church  of  England;  but  that  prelate  died  June  7^  A.  D. 
1349,  v/ithout  having  received  confecration  (32). 
P  A  moil  de.{lru6tive  peililencf  raged   about  this  time  in 

plague.  England,  as  well  as  in  ieveral  other  countries,  and  fwepc 
away  fo  manv  of  the  clergv,  that  none  could  be  found  to 
perform  divine  fervice  in  ma.nv  churches.  '*  Before  this 
*'  plague  (Tavs  Knyghton)  vou  might  have  hired  a  curate 
**  for  four  or -fire  marks  a-y  far,  or  for  two  marks  and  his 
**  board  ;  but  after  it  you  could  hardlv  find  a  clergyman 
**  who  would  accept  of  a  vic-^rage  of  tvv-enty  marks  or 
'*  twenty  pounds  a-year  (33)." 
Bradv-ar-  King  Edward  no  iong-er  oppofing  the  promotion  of  hi-s 

din  p;-i-  confeffor  Thomas  Bradwardin,  he  was  eletted  by  the  ca- 
nons of  Canterbury,  immediately  after  the  death  of  arch- 
bifhop UiTord,  and  confecratcd  at  Avignon,  where  the 
pope  then  refided,  on  the  vio-i!  of  the  feaft  of  St.  Mar- 
garet.    At  the  corifccration-feafl,  cardinal  Hugh,  one  of 

("71)  Anelia  Sacva,  tnm  i.  p.  ji'. . 

(^z)  AngUa  Sacra,  torn.  :.  p.  41.  (33J  Hen.  Ksyghtor, col,  i6oc. 
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the  pope's  nephews,  attempted  to  turn  the  new  archbi-  Cent.  XIV. 
fhop  (who  was  remarkable  for  the  humility  of  his  appear-  '^— ~v  ' 
ance)  into  ridicule,  by  introducing  into  the  hall  a  perfcn 
drelTed  like  a  peafant,  and  riding  on  an  afs,  who  prefented 
a  petition  to  the  pope  to  make  him  archbiiliop  of  Canter- 
bury. But  this  unpolite  unfeafonable  piece  of  wit  was 
not  relifhed  by  the  pope  and  cardinals,  who  thought  it 
imprudent  to  affront  a  people  from  whom  they  derived 
fo  many  benefits.  Archbifliop  Bradwardin  did  not  long 
furvive  his  confecration,  dying  at  Lambeth,  Augufc  16, 
A.  D.  1349,  only  feven  days  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land (34).  Thus  there  were  no  fewer  than  three  vacan- 
cies of  the  fee  of  Canterbury  in  one  year. 

Simon  Iflep,  keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  iiicceeded  arch-  Arc'nbiniop 
bifhop  Bradwardin,  and  was  confecrated  at  St.  Paul's l^^p'^^'*''- 
December  20,  A.  D.  1349.  This  primate  pnoved  p^  ^^'-''^'^^^'^s- 
firiQ:  difciplinarian  in  fpirituals,  and  a  rigid  exadtor  cf 
the  temporal  emoluments  of  his  fee.  In  his  primary  vi- 
fitation  of  his  province,  he  deprived  feveral  clergymen 
for  their  irregularities,  and  excited  very  flrong  appre- 
henfions  in  fome  of  his  fuffragans  (3=;)-  His  famous  con- 
flitution,  publifned  at  Lambeth  in  March  A.  D.  I3<i, 
breathes  the  fame  fpirit  of  ilriQnefs  in  difcipline.  By 
that  conflitution  it  is  decreed,  that  clerks  who  have  been 
delivered  up  by  the  temporal  judges  to  their  ordinaries, 
and  by  them  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment  for 
their  crimes,  fliall  receive  only  bread  and  water  once  a 
dav,  on  Wednefdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays  ;  and  bread 
and  fmall  beer  on  Mondays,  Tuefdays,  and  Thurfdays ; 
and  bread,  beer,  and  pulfe,  on  Sundays,  for  the  honour 
of  the  day  (36).  This  conftitution  was  made  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  ilrong  remonflrances  of  the  king  and  tem- 
poral lords  in  parliament,  who  complained,  that  the  cler- 
gy grofsly  abufed  their  immunities  j  particularly,  that 
when  a  clerk  had  been  found  guilty  of  a  capital  crime, 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment  by  his  ordinary, 
he  was  either  allowed  to  make  his  efcape,  or  to  live  in 
riot  and  luxurv  in  the  bifhop's  prifon  (37).  This  primate 
publifhed  another  conftitution,  A.  D.  1359,  forbidding 
courts,  fairs,  and  markets  to   he  kept  on  Sundays,  and 

(34)  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  42,  4^.  (35)  id.  ibid.  p.  43, 

(35)  Spelman.  Cohcil.  toni.--a.  p.  $97. 
^37)  Id.  ibid. 

commanding' 
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Cent.  XIV.  commanding  all  peiTons  to  go  to  their  parifh-chur.ches  on 
^■"-^ — -'  that  day,  to  afk  pardon  for  their  offences,  and  to  make 
amends  for  all  the  omifTions  and  commifllons  of  the  pre- 
ceding week  1^38  j.  By  another  conftitution,  publiflied 
A.  D.  1362,  he;  commands  all  Chriftians  to  keep  the  faints 
days  with  great  devotion,  that  they  might  dcferve  the  in- 
terceiTion  of  thefe  faints  with  Almighty  God.  The  late 
peftilence  having  occaficned  a  great  fcarcity  of  clergymen, 
thofe  who  remained  demanded  exceffive  falaries  forferving' 
the  cure  in  churches.  To  remedy  this  evil,  archbifhop 
Ifiep  publiflied  a  conftitution,  in  which,  after  reproach- 
ing'the  clergy  in  very  ftrong  terms  for  their  covetoufnefs 
and  other  vices,  he  forbids  any  reSlor  to  give,  or  any 
curate  to  demand,  more  than  one  mark  a-year  above  what 
liad  been  given  to  the  curate  of  that  church  before  the 
plas;ue  (39;. 
Statute  of  The  pope  flill  continuing  to  encroach  upon  the  rights 
moviioi-s,  f^[  ^Y^Q  crov/n  and  of  private  patrons,  and  to  difpofe  of 
alt  the  mod:  valuable  benefices  in  the  church,  by  his  provi- 
fions  and  refervations ;  the  fecond  flatute  of  provifors  Avas 
made  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe  encroachments.  Bv  this  fta- 
tute  it  was  enafteds— ■""'  That  if  any  perron  (liall  procure 
*'  refervations  or  provifions  from  rhe  pope,  in  difturb- 
'°  ance  of  free  eleSions,  or  of  the  prefentecs  of  the  king, 
*^  or  other  patrons,  that  then  the  fiiid  provifors,  their  pro- 
'■^  curators  and  notaries,  fliall  be  apprehended,  and 
*'  brought  to  anfwtr  ^  and  in  cafe  they  are  convictcc, 
*'  they  ll'iall  be  kept  in  prifon  till  they  have  m?de  fine 
**  and  ranfom  to  the  king  at  his  will,  and  have  fatistied 
**  the  p-arty  aggrieved,  b)^  paving  his  damages  (40/" 
Statute  of  But  thefe  papal  provifions  and  refervations  were  not 
premunii-e.  {■]-.£  only  ground  of  complaint  which  the  people  of  Ensf- 
land  had,  at  this  time,  againii  the  court  o\  Rome.  The 
frequency  of  appeals  to  that  court  v/as,  if  poiTible,  a  frill 
more  vexatious  and  expeniive  grievance.  To  confine  this 
intolerable  evil  within  fome  hmJts,  the  flatute  of  pre- 
m.unire  was  contrived.  By  that  flatute  it  is  enacted,' 
'*  That  all  people  of  the  king's  legiance,  who  fhal!  draw 
**  any  out  of  the  realm  in  a  plea,  whereof  the  cogni- 
*^  fance  pertains  to  the  kmg's  court,  or  of  things  whereof 

(5R)Sp^lman.  Concil.  toir.  i.  p.  1595. 

(39)  Johs Ton's  Canons.  ;v.  D.  1362,. 

(40}  See  Statuixs  at  Larg',,  v-  15.  Ed.  111. 
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*'  judgments  are  given  in  the  king's  court,  fliall  have  ^'^"^-  ^'^^• 
**  two  months  w^arning  given  them  to  appear  in  the  *  ~ 
"  kind's  courts,  to  aniwer  the  contempt ;  and  if  they 
*'  do  not  appear  in  their  proper  perfons  to  be  at  the 
**  law  within  the  time  appointed,  they,  their  procura- 
*'  tors,  3e-c.  fnall  from  that  day  forth  be  put  out  of  the 
**  king's  proteflion,  and  their  lands,  goods,  and  chattels, 
*'  fhail  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  their  bodies!  impri- 
*'  foned,  and  ranfomed  at  the  king's  will  (41)."  But  no 
ftatutes  could  put  a  period  to  the  mifchiefs  which  England 
fuffered  from  its  conne£lion  with  the  court  of  Rome,  till 
that  connecStion  was  happily  diffolved. 

An  event  happened  during  the  primacy  of  archblfhop  Power  of 
Iflep,  which  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  power  of  the  theckigy. 
clergy  in  the  times  we  are  nowconfiderina;,  and  therefore 
merits  a  place  in  hiflory.  Robert  lord  Moreley,  one  of 
the  moft  powerful  barons  of  the  kingdom,  committed 
fome  trefpaffes  in  a  park  belonging  to  William  Bateman 
bifliop  of  Norwich.  For  thefe  the  bifhop  profecuted  him 
with  fo  much  vigour,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  his  own  power, 
and  of  the  moft  earncft  interpofition  of  the  king  in  his 
favour,  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  following  ignomi- 
nious penance : — To  walk  in  his  waiftcoat,  bare-headed 
and  bare-foot,  with  a  v/ax  candle,  weighing  fix  pounds, 
lighted  in  his  hand,  through  the  ftreets  of  Norwich,  to 
the  cathedral ;  and  there,  in  the  prefence  of  a  prodigious 
concourfe  of  people,  to  beg  the  bifhop's  pardon,  in. the 
moft  humble  pofture  and  language  (42). 

But  though  the  power  of  the  clergy,  at  this  time,  was 
almoft  irrefiftible,  when  it  was  conducted  with  prudence 
and  temper ;  yet  when  it  was  exercifed  Avith  violence  and 
palTion,  it  was  fometimes  baffied.  Of  this  the  famous 
difputc  between  lady  Blanch,  baronefs  Wake,  and 
Thomas  de  Lylde  bifnop  of  Ely,  affords  a  moft  remark- 
able example.  In  the  beginning  of  this  difpute  (the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  too  many  to  be  here  infcrted),  that 
prelate  appears  to  have  had  right  on  his  fide  ;  but  in  the 
progrefs  of  it,  he  aded  with  fach  intolerable  info'ence, 
pride,  and  paflion,  that  he  became  univerfaliv  odious, 
was  deprived   of  the  temporalities  of  his  fee,  obliged  to 

(41 )    Statute?  at  Large.  f  4,  j  Arijiia  Sacia,  t.  i .  p,  41 ;. 
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Cent.  XIV.  fly  out   of  the    kingdom,  and  at  lafl:  died  of  a    broken 
heart,  in  a  foreign  land,  A.  D.  1361  (43)-. 

A  mofl  deflrutlive  peftilence  raged  in  England,  and 
feveral  other  countries,  A.  D.  1360  ;  and  in  that  year  no 
fev/er  than  feven  Englifh  biihoprics  became  vacant,  which 
were  all  filled  by  papal  provifions  (44).  So  little  effed; 
had  the  ftatute  of  provifors,  which  had  been  made 
againft  that  encroachment  of  the  pope,  only  ten  years 
before. 

Simon  Iflep,  archbifiiop  of  Canterbury,  did  not  very 
long  furvive  this  great  mortality  am.ongfl:  his  brethren. 
For,  having  languifhed. about  three  years  under  a  para-* 
lytic  diforder,  he  expired,  at  Magfield,  A.pril  16, 
A.  D.  1366(^45^.  The  pope,  at  this  time,  feems  to 
have  taken  a  pride  in  difplaying  his  contempt  of  the  laws 
which  had  been  made  in  England  againll:  his  provifions, 
by  filling  every  fee  that  became  vacant  In  that  manner. 
Though  the  chapter  of  Canterbury  had  chofen  William 
Edyndon,  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  to  be  archbifliop,  the 
pope  granted  a  provifion  to  that  important  ftation  to 
Simon  Langhara  bifhop  of  Ely,  and  chancellor  of  Eno-- 
land,  who  was  admitted  into  it  without  anv  oppo- 
fition  (46). 

The  tranflation  of  this  prelate  gave  as  much  pleafure 
to  the  diocefe  of  Ely,  as  it  gave  dlfgufl  to  that  of  Can- 
terbury. This  appears  from  the  following  rhyming  Latin 
verfes  made  on  that  occafion  :  _  '     ' 


Death  of 
Simon 
Iflep,  and 
lucceilion 
of  Simon 
Langham. 


Verfes. 


Arcfi- 
billiop 
Langham's 
refisnation. 


Exultant  cnsli,  quia  Simon  tranfitab  Ely, 

Ad  cujus  adventum,  ficnt  in  Kent  millia  centum  (47). 

Archbifliop  Langham  had  not  much  comfort  in  his 
promotion,  and  did  not  enjoy  it  long.  The  pope  raifed 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal ;  "and  he  imprudently^ 
accepted  of  that  dignity  without  confulting  the  king'; 
who  was  fo  much  offended  at  his  prefumption,  that  he 
fcized  the  temporalities  of  his  fee.  Being  much  difpirit- 
ed  by  the  king's  difpieafure,  he  refigned  his  archbiiTnopric 
Novemberi  28,  A.  D.  1368,  and  \-etIred  to  i\vignon, 
where  he  died  A.  D.  i  37S  (48). 


(43')  ."irglia  ?acra,  t.  i. 
(■45  )  Id.  ibid.  p.  46. 
(47)  Id.  ibid.  p.  47, 


^.6^7.. 


(44)  M.  ibid.  p.  45. 
{46)  Id.  ibid.  t.  1.  p.  4.5. 
(48J  Id.  ibid.  p.  47,  ^g.  lio. 
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On  the  refignation  of  archbifhop  Langham,  William  Cent.  xiv. 
'  Wittlefev  bifhop  of  London  was  promoted  to  the  primacy  '^'^''~  ' 
by  a  papal  provifion.  About  this  time  ahiioil  all  the  .-'".'jg*^ 
great  places  of  power  and  profit  in  the  kingdom  were 
Irlled  by  clergymen  ;  which  gave  fo  much  umbrage  to 
the  commons,  as  well  as  temporal  lords,  that  they  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  king,  in  a  parliament  held  at 
Weftminfler  A.  D.  1371,  reprefenting,  *'  That  the  go- 
**  vernment  of  the  kingdom  had  for  a  long  time  been 
"  managed  by  men  of  the  church,  whereby  many  mif- 
**  chiefs  and  damages  had  happened  in  time  heretofore, 
*'  to  the  diflierifon  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  great  pre- 
*'  judice  of  the  kingdom  •," — and  praying, — '*  That  it 
"  would  therefore  pleafe  the  king,  that  laymen,  and  no 
*'  others,  might  for  the  future  be  made  chancellor,  trea- 
*'  furer,  clerk  of  the  privy  feal,  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
**  comptroller,  or  other  great  officers  and  governors  of 
*'  the  kingdom."  But  to  this  petition  the  king  returned 
the  following  anfwer,  which  implied  a  refufal :  *'  He 
**  would  do  in  this  point  what  fecmed  beft  to  him  by  the 
*'  advice  of  his  council  (49)."  ~  '^ 

Ail  the  applications  that  had  been  made  to  the  court  Kind's 
of  Rome,   and    all  the  lav/s    that   had   been   enabled   in  writs  to  the 
England   againft   the    papal  provifions   and  rcfervations, '^i'^ops. 
had   produced  little  or  no   efte6l:.     The  pope  llili  conti- 
nued to  bef!:ow  many  of  the  beft   benefices   of  the    king- 
dom upon  foreigners  by  his  provifions,  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  if  no  fuch  applications  had   been  made,   and   no 
fuch  laws  had  exifted.     In  order  to  know  the  full  extent 
of     this   grievance,    the  king  fent   his  writs  to   all   the 
bifhops,  A.  D.  1374,  requiring  them  to  return  certificates 
into  chancery  of  all  the  benefices  in  their  refpective  dio- 
cefes  that  were  in    the  pofieifion  of  Italians,  and  other 
foreigners  (50). 

Archbiliiop  Wittlefey,  after   a   very  tedious  lllnefs,  di-  c- 
ed  in  fummer  A.  D.  1374  (51).      Soon  af::er  his  death  the  Sudbury 
monks  of  Canterbury  re-ele(5ted  their  former  archbifhop,  prii-'ate. 
cardinal  Langham,  who  was  flill  alive,     and    refided  at 
Avignon  (52).     The  king,  greatly  offended  at  this  choice. 


C40)  Parliamentary  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  305,  310. 

(50)  Fox's  AiSts  and  MonuTient?. 

(51)  Angiia Sacra,  tora.i.  p.  I^o.  (t^i)  id.  b'di. 
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Cent.  XIV.  applied  to  the  pope  ;  who,  at  his  requeft,    tranflated   Si- 
* ^      '  raon  Sudbury  from  the  fee  of  London  to  that    of  Canter- 
bury, by  a  bull,  dated  nth  May  A.  D.    1375  (53).     By 
fuch  imprudent  applications  to   the   court   of  Rome,  in 
confequence  of  difputes  at  home,  the  power  of  the  pope 
was  confirmed,  and  all  attempts  to  diminifh  it  were   de- 
feated. 
Extortions       It  was  probably  from  the  i;iformation  they  had  received' 
of  the  from  the  returns  of  the  bifhops    to  the  above-mentioned 

*  writs,  that  the    Commons   in  parliament,   A.  D.   1376, 

prefented  a  very  flrong  remonilrance  to  the  king,    againftl 
the  intolerable  extortions  of  the  court  of  Rome.     In  this 
remonftrance  it  is  affirmed,  though  it  muft  be  confeffed  it 
is  hardly  credible,    "  That  the  taXes  paid  to    the  popft' 
*'  yearly  out  of  England,  amounted  to  five  times  as  much 
*'  as  the  taxes  paid  to  the  king  (54). 
John  Theinfatiable  avarice,  and    infitpportable  tyranny,  ofi 

WicklifF  the  court  of  Rome,  had  given  fuch  univerfal  difguft,  that  1 
^f!-'^!^-,!^^  a-  bold  attack  made  about  this  time  on  the  authority  of  1 
of  the  that  court,  and  dofitnnes  of  that  church,  was,  at  firft, 
church.  more  fuccefsful  than  could  have  been  expe6^ed,  in  that 
dark  fuperftitious  age.  This  attack  was  made  bv  the  fa- 
mous Dr.  John  Wickliff",  who  was  one  of  the  bcil:  and 
moft  learned  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourifhed.  His 
reputation  for  learning,  piety,  and  virtue  was  fo  great, 
that  archbifliop  IHep  appointed  him  the  firft  warden  of 
Canterbury  college  in  Oxford,  A.  D.  1365  (55).  His 
lectures  in  divinity  which  he  read  in  that  univcrfity  vrcre 
much  admired,  though  in  thefe  Ie6tures  he  treated  the 
clergy,  and  particularly  the  mendicant  friars,  with  no  lit- 
tle freedom  and  feverity.  A  difcourfe  Avhich  he  publillied 
againft  the  pope's  demand  of  homage  and  tribute  from 
Edward  III.  for  the  kingdom  of  England,  recommended 
him  fo  much  to  that  prince,  that  he  beflowed  upon  him 
feveral  benefices,  and  employed  him  in  fevera!  embaf- 
fies  (56).  In  one  of  thefe  embaffies  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
A.  D.  1374,  he  difcovered  fo  many  of  the  corruptions  of 
that  court,  and  of  the  errors  of  that  church,  that  he  be- 
came more  bold  and  more  fevere  in  his  cenfures  of  thofe 
errors  and  corruptions.    He  even  proceeded  fo   far,  as  to 

(53)  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  a.  p.  izo.  {54)  Cotton's  AbriJg.  p.  128. 

(55)  Collier's  Church  Hiit.  App.  No.  47. 

(56)  Biographia  Britannica,  p.  4160. 

call 
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call  the  pope  antichrifl:,  to  deny  his  fupremacy,  and  to  ex-  Cent.  xiv. 
pofe  his  intolerable  tyranny  and  extortions   in  the  ftrongcll:  ^     '^       ' 
colours.     This,   as  might  naturally   have  been  expe£teci, 
drew  upon  him  the  indignation  of  his   helinefy,     and  in- 
volved him  in  various  troubles.    Pope  Gregory  XI.  pub- 
hflied  feveral  thundering  bulls  againll  him,  A.  D.  1377, 
commanding  him  tobefeized,  imprifoned,    and  brought 
to    trial,  for  his   damnable  herefies  (57J.     The  affedion 
of  the  people,  and  the  favour  of  the  court,  protected  him 
from  imprifonmsnt  ;  but  he  found  it  necefTary  to  appear 
before   Simon    Sudbury    archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and 
j  William    Courtney    bifhop  of  London,  who    had   been 
!  appointed  his  judges  by    the  pope.     At   this    appearance 
I  he  had  the  honour  to  be  accorrjpanied  bv  two  of  the  grea- 
■  tefl:  men  in  the   kingdom,  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lan- 
I  carter,  and  lord  Henry  Percy  marfhal  of  England.  Thefe 
i  two  lords  demanded  a  chair   for  Dr.  Wickliff  ;    which 
i  being  denied  by  the  bifhop   of  London,  fome  very  angry 
I  words  pafled  between  that  prelate  and  the  duke  of  Lan~ 
I  cafter  ;  which  excited  fo  violent  a  tumult  in  the  court, 
'  that  it  broke  up  in  great  confufion,  without  doing  any 
';  bufinefs.     Dr.  Wickliff  made  a  fecond  appearance  before 
'  the  papal  commifTioners  at  Lambeth,  where    he  was  a{- 
i  tended  by  fo  great  a  body  of  the  citizens  of  London,  that 
t  his  judges  were  deterred  from  pronouncing  any  fentence 
!■  againft  him  ;  and  their  commiffion  foon  after   terminated 
,~  by  the  death  of  the  pope,  March  27,  A.  D.  1378^^58). 
i       It  is  very  difficult  to  difcover,  wijJi:  certainty  and  pre- j^;^  (^^c- 
1«  cifion,  what  were  the  real  fentiments,  in  fome   particu-  trlQcs. 
i\  lars,  of  this  illuftrious  champion  of  truth   and   liberty, 
;ragain(l  the  errors  and  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
fi  becaufe   he  feems,  in  fome  things,  to  have  changed  his 
['  mind  ;  and  becaufe  certain  tenets  were  imputed  to   him 
li  by  his  adverfaries  which  he  did  not  hohi.     It  is  not  poi- 
i    fible,  for  example,  to  believe  that  fo  wife  and  good  a  man 
as  Wickliff  could  maintain   fo   impious  an  abfurdity  35 
this,  *'  That  God  ought  to  obey  the  devil ;"  and  yet  this 
was  imputed  to    him    by   his   enemies  (59).      Upon  tha 
v.^hole,  it  very   plainly  appears  from  his  writings,  that 
,  the  doctrines  which  he  taught  were  very  nearly  the  fame 

(57)  Walfm^.  p.  zoi — 2.04.  (jS)  Id.  p.  icj. 

(59)  Hen.  Knygdton,  tol    4648. 

V;      1i^OL.   JV.  U  with 
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Cent.  XIV.  with  thofe  which  were  propagated  by  our  more  fuccefs- 
^""^^"""""^  fu!  reformers  in  the  fixteenth  century. 
Council  of  The  profecution  againfl:  Dr.  Wickliff  was  fufpended 
London  un-  for  fomc  time,  by  the  fchifm  in  the  papacy  which  fuc- 
cer  arch-  ceeded  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  and  by  the  infurreflion 
Courmev  ^^  '"^^*^  commons  in  England,  which  threw  all  things  into 
confufion.  In  this  tumult,  archbifhop  Sudbury,  one  of 
his  moft  zealous  adverfaries,  was  beheaded  by  the  infur- 
gents  on  Tower-hill,  June  14,  A.  D.  1381.  William 
Courtney,  biihop  of  London,  was  promoted  to  the  pri- 
macy by  a  bull  of  pope  Urban  VI.  (who  had  been  ac- 
knowledged in  England  to  be  the  lawful  pope  j,  dated  the 
8th  of  September  the  fam.e  year  (60).  As  foon  as  the  in- 
furrection  of  the  commons  was  quelled,  and  the  public 
tranquillity  reflored,  the  new  primate  applied  with  great 
zeal  to  the  fupprelTion  of  the  heretical  opinions  fas  he  ef- 
teemed  them)  which  were  propagated  by  WicklifF  and 
his  folloAvers.  With  this  view, -he  aflembled  a  council 
of  thebifliops  of  his  province,  and  many  do6lors  of  di- 
vinity, and  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  in  the  priory  of 
Ihe  preaching  friars,  London,  May  17,  A.  D.  1382. 
Before  this  council  he  laid  twenty-four  opinions,  extra6ied 
from  the  writings  of  Wickliff,  for  their  examination ; 
and  the  council  unanimoufly  declared- ten  of  thefe  opini- 
ons heretical,  and  fourteen  of  them  erroneous.  Several 
fufpe<3:ed  perfons  were  then  brought  before  the  council, 
particularly  Nicolas  Hereford  and  Philip  Rapyngdon, 
doctors  in  divinity,  and  John  Ayfhton,  A.  M.  and  com- 
manded to  declare  their  fentiments  of  thefe  opinions. 
Their  declarations  appearing  to  the  council  evafive  and 
iinfatisfaftory,  thev  were  pronounced  to  be  convifited  of 
herefy(6i).  The  ancient  hiftorian  Henry  Knyghton 
relates,  that  Dr.  Vv'ickliff  was  brought  before  this  coun 
cil,  and  that  he  made  a  kind  of  recantation  of  his  hereti--, 
cai  opinions  (62).  But  as  nothing  of  this  appears  in  thq'i 
record,  it  is  probably  a  miftake,  if  not  a  calumny.  On 
the  day  after  the  conclufion  of  this  council,  there  was  a 
folemn  proceflion  in  London  ;  after  which  Dr.  Kinygham, 
a  Carmelite  friar,  preached  to  the  people,  and  publilh- 
ed  the  doctrines  which  had  been  condemned  ;  declaring, 

(60)  Anglia  Sacrp.,  t.  2,.  p.  lai. 

(61 )  Spclman  Concil.  t.  ^.  p.  629 — 536. 
(6i)  H.  Knyghton,  col.  2649. 

That 
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\  That  all  perfons  who  taught,  favoured,  or  believed,  any  Cent.  xiv. 
'  of  thefe  doftrines,  were  excommunicated  heretics  (63).  '^— v-— ' 
To  give  the  greater  weight  to  the  decrees  of  this  coun- 
cil, the  clergy  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  publifh  a  pro- 
clamation, July  12,  authorifmg  and  commanding  the 
biihops  to  feize  and  imprifon  all  perfons  who  were  fuf- 
pe6ied  of  holding  any  of  the  dodrines  which  had  been 
condemned  (64). 

\  The  do<£trines  of  Wickliff  had  for  fome  years  made  a 
mighty^4}oife  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  they  were 
firft  publifhed,  and  where  they  had  many  violent  oppo- 
fers,  and  many  zealous  advocates.  Dr.  Berton,  who  was 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  A.  D.  1381,  and  Dr.  Stokes, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  former,  and  Dr.  Hereford  and 
Dr.  Rapyngdon  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  The  arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury  fent  the  decrees  of  his  late  council 
;to  Oxford,  commanding  Dr.  Stokes  to  publifh  them  at 
;  St.  Fridefwyde's  church,  on  Corpus-Chrifli  day;  and 
;Dr.  Rigge,  the  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  to  aflift  and 
•prote£l  him  in  performing  that  office.  Dr.  Philip 
Rapyngdon  had  been  appointed  to  preach  at  that  church 
on  that  day,  and  declaimed  with  great  vehemence  againft 
the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  in  defence  of  the 
'do6lrines  of  Wickliff ;  and  his  fermon  was  heard  with 
approbation.  But  when  Dr.  Stokes  attempted  to  publifh  ^ 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  London,  he  was  interrupted 
with  clamours  and  reproaches  %  which  obliged  him  to 
defifl,  without  having  received  any  countenance  or  pro^ 
tedion  from  the  chancellor  or  proctors,  who  were  fe- 
cret  favourers  of  the  new  opinions.  For  this  negligence 
they  were  fummoned  to  appear  before  archbifhop  Court- 
ney, who  treated  them  very  roughly,  and  by  threats 
prevailed  upon  them  to  return  to  Oxford,  andtopubJilh 
the  decrees  ef  the  council  of  London,  both  in  Latin  and 
Englifh,  firfl  in  St.  Mary's  church,  and  afterwards  in 
the  fcfiools  (65). 

While  the  doSrines  of  Wickliff  were  propagated  and  D^ath  of 
oppofed  with  fo  much  zeal,  at  Oxford  and  other  places,  W'ckhfF. 
he  (being   in  a  declining  flate  of  healtii)  refided,  during 
the  two  laft  years  of  his  life,  at  his  living  of  Lutterworth 
|in  Leiceileriiiire,    employed   in  finifhing  his  tranflatioii 

(53)  H.  F'nyshton,  col.  itj^a.  {64)  Speliuan  Concll.  t.  a,  p.  €i8, 

(60  A.  V/Qod,  Hill.  Oxon.  p.  190 — 19;. 
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Cent.  XIV. of  the  Bible,  and   other   works.      Being  feized   with  a 
''~"~^»'^~    '  rtroke  of  the  palfy,  which  deprived  him  of  his  fpeech,  ^ 
December  28,  A.  D.   1384,  he  expired  on  the  laft  day 
'  of  that  year.     As  the  clergy  had   hated  and  perfecuted 

him  with  great  violence  during  his  life,  they  exulted  with 
indecent  joy  at  his  difeafe  and  death,  afcribing  them  to 
the  immediate  vengeance  of  Heaven  for  his  herefy. 
*"■  On  the  day  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  archbifliop  of 
**  Canterbury  (fays  Wahingham,  a  contemporary  hifto- 
*'  rian),  that  limb  of  the  devil,  enemy  of  the  church, 
*'  deceiver  of  the  people,  idol  of  heretics,  mirror  of  hy- 
*'  pocrites,  autlior  of  fchifm,  fower  of  hatred,  and  in- 
f  ventor  of  lies,  John  Wickliff,  v/as,  by  the  immediate 
"  judgment  of  God,  fuddenly  (Iruck  with  a  palfy,  which 
*'  feized  all  the  members  of  his  body,  when  he  was 
**  ready  fas  they  fay)  to  vomit  forth  his  blafphemics 
*'  againft  the  bleffed  St.  Thomas,  in  a  fermon  which  he 
*'  had  prepared  to  preach  that  day  {66).''^  But  thefe 
reproaches  do  honour  to  his  raemorv,  as  they  were 
brought  upon  him  by  his  vigorous  efforts  to  deliver  his 
countrvmen  from  the  errors,  fuperilitions,  and  extorti- 
ons, of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Great  Aic-  Though  the  joy  of  the  cltprgy  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Wick- 
cefsof  the  Jiff  was  very  great,  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  They 
pieac  crs     |-    ^^  found,  that  his    doStrines  had  not  died    with  him, 

or  hvs  doc-  '  i-i  i-ir 

tnncE.  but  were  propagated  with   great  zeal,  and  no  little  fuc- 

cefs,  by  his  followers,  who  were  commonly  called  Lo!- 
hrds  (Sj).  Many  of  thofe  who  were  preachers  travelled 
up  and  down  the  country  on  foot,  in  a  very  plain  drefs, 
declaiming  with  great  vehemence  againfi:  the  corruptions 
of  the  church  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  Thefe  prea- 
chers were  not  only  admired  and  followed  by  the  common 
people,  but  were  favoured  and  prote6led  by  feveral  per- 
fons  of  high  rank  and  great  power,  particularly  by  the 
duke  of  Lancafler,  the  lords  Percv,  Latimer,  Clifford, 
Hilton,  and  others  (68).  By  the  zeal,  aflivity,  and 
eloquence,  of  the  preachers,  under  the  protection  oi 
thefe  great  men,  the  new  do6lrines,  as  they  were  called, 
gained  ground  fo  fafl,  that,  as  a  contemporary  hidorian 
of  the  btft  credit  affirms,  *'  more  than  one  half  of  the! 


(66)  T.  Walflng.  Hia.  Angl.  p.  31  z. 

[,6;)  Hen.  Kn)glit.on,  ccl.  iC6}.  (68)  Id.  col.  2661. 


people 
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"  people   of   England,    in   a  few   years,    became  Lol-  Cent.  xiv. 
*'  lards  (69)  "     The  fame  hiftorian,  who  was  a  c!era,y-      ""^■^"^ — ' 
man,  and   a  moll:  inveterate   enemy  to  the    Lollards,  ac- 
knowledges, that  as  WickllfF  excelled  all  the  learned  men 
cfhis  as'e  in    difputation,  fo  fome   of  his    followers,  in  a     s 
very  little    tirne,  became  very   elooucnt    preachers    and 
very  powerful  difputants  ;  which  heafcribes  ro  the  alTid- 
ance  of  the  devil,  who,  he  fays,  took  poflxifilon   of  them 
as  foon  as  they  became  Lollards  (70), 

The  clergy,  alarmed  and  enraged  at  this  rapid  progrefs 
,  of  the  new  opinions,  attempted  to  put  a  flop  to  jt  by  vio- 
lence and  perfccutron,  which  have  been  often  employed 
by  power  againft  truth.  They  procured,  or  at  Icafl:  pror 
I  mulgatcd,  a  ftatute,  which  Itill  appears  in  our  ftatutc- 
i  book  (though  the  commons,  it  is  faid,  never  gave  their 
j  affent  to  it),  empowering  and  commanding  all  fiierins  to 
I  feize  and  imprifon  all  preachers  of  herefy  (71).  They 
I  alfo  prevailed  upon  the  king,  A.  D.  1387,  to  grant  a 
1  commifTion  to  certain  perfons  to  feize  all  the  books  and 
\  writings  of  John  WicklifF,  Nicolas  Hereford,  John  Ayft- 
I  ton,  and  other  heretical  writers,  and  to  imprifon  all  who 
)   tranfcribed,  fold,  bought,  or  concealed  fuch  books  (72). 

I  By  thefe  methods  the  clergy  hoped  to  interrupt  the  preach- 
^   ing  and  writing  of  the  reforming  teachers,  bv  which  they 

II  chiefly  propagated  their  opinions.  But  the  cpntempcrary 
]  hiflorian  Knyghton  obfcrves,  with  regret,  '''  that  thefe 
;;  *'  laws  and  edifts  were  but  flowlv  and  faintly  executed, 
^j    **  bccaufe  the  time  of  correftion  was  not  yet  come  (7^)-" 

:|        Though  the    violent     faSions   amongft    the    nobility,  Several 

if  and  the  general  animofty  of  the  laity   againft  the  cicrgv,  ^''^'^P^'^jr '''" 

!^  on  account  of  their  excefRve  power  and  riches,  prevented  hcrciV. 

'.  ]  for  a  time  the  rigorous   execution   of  the    penal    ftatutes 

;.•  againil  heretics  ;  feveral  perfons  were    apprehended  and 

■■  tried  upon  thefe  fcatutes.     Sonie  of  them,  as  p-.^riiculariv 

':-  Hereford,  Ayfiiton,  and  Rapyngdon,  who  had   been  the 

1  mofl: zealous  propagators   of  Wicklitl's  doSrines,    -were, 

I  bv  threats  and  promifes,  prevailed  upon  to   make  a  kind 

;  of  recantation,  and  to  defifl  from    preaching  thefe    doc- 
trines (74).     Others  efcaped  with  liight  cenfares,  by  giv- 

(69)  Hen.  Knyghton,  c-.l.  266^. 
,    (yo)  Htn.  Knyghton,  C'-,l.  if;64. 

(71)  RufFhcacl'- Statute?  at  UuE^e,  vol.  i,  n,  3^8. 

( •/ z )  H.  Knvghtop,  coi.  .4708,  iyo"^.  i.'ii  ^^''-  ^^''^  ^?^?' 
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Cent,  xrv,  ing  artful,  evafive  explanations  of  their  tenets.  In  gene- 
ral it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  followers  of  WicklifF 
were  not  very  ambitious  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  and 
noneofthem  were  capitally  puniOied  in  the  reign  of  Ri-' 
chard  II  (75). 

In  fpite  of.allthe  laws  that  had  been  made  in  Eng- 
land againft  the  tyrannical  ufurpations  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  they  ftill  continued,  or  rather  increafed.  When 
a  clerk  had  obtained  a  fentence  in  favour  of  his  prcfenta- 
tion  to  a  church  in  the  king's  court,  and  the  bifhop  of  the 
diocefshad  inducted  him  in  confequence  of  that  fentence, 
it  was  ufual  for  the  pope,  on  the  complaint  of  the  lofing 
party,  to  excommunicate  the  bifhop.  When  an  Englifli 
biihop  had  by  any  means  offended  his  holinefs,  he  forae- 
times  puniflied  him,  by  tranflating  him  to  a  foreign  fee, 
without  his  own  confent,  or  that  of  the  king.  Upon  a 
complaint  of  thefe  papal  ufurpations  by  the  commons,  in 
a  parliament  at  Winchefter,  A.  D.  1392,  a  very  fevere 
law  was  made  for  the  punifhmeut  of  thofe  who  folicited, 
or  brought  into  the  kingdom,  any  papal  bulls  of  excoin- 
munication,  tranflation,  or  other  thing  againft  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  the  crown  (76). 

Thefe  conteils  between  the  king  and  parliament  of  Eng- 
land and  the  court  of  Rome,  encouraged  the  Lollards  to 
make  bold  and  direct  attacks  on  the  eilabliilied  church.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  prefented  to  a  parliament  which  was  held 
by  the  duke  of  York  (the  king  being  in  Ireland),  at  Weft"- 
minfLer,  A.  0.1394,  a  remonftrance  containing  twelve 
articles  of  complaint  againft  the  church  and  clersjy  ;  pray- 
ing for  redrefs  and  reformation.  In  this  remonftrance, 
they  complain  chiefly  of  the  exorbitant  power,  exceffive 
wealth,'  and  profligate  lives  of  the  clergy,  which  laft  they 
afcribe  chiefly  to  their  vows  of  celibacy  ;■— of  tranfubflan- 
tiation,  and  the  fuperftitious  pra (Slices  which  the  belief  of 
it  produced  ; — -of  prayers  for  the  d,ead  ; — of  the  worlhip 
of  images ;— of  pilgrimages ;— of  auricular  confefllon,  and 
its  confcquences  j— and  of  feveral  other  particulars  in. 
vvhich  the  prefent  proteilant  churches  differ  from  the 
church  of  Rome  (77).  What  reception  thisremonf!:rance 
rnet  with  from  the  parliament,    we  are  not  informed. 


Renion- 
llrance  of 
the  Lol- 
lards to 
parlia- 
ment. 


(75)  Fo:x's  Acl<^  anil  Monuments,  p.  436'. 

(76)  Rufthead's  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  406'. 

(77)  Collier's  Ecdefjaa.  Hirt,  vol.  i .  p.  598. 
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About  the  fame  rime  the  Lollards  publifhed  feveral  fatiri-Cent.  xiv. 

cal  papers,  painting  the  deceittul  arts,  abominable  vices, ''~'^~^' ' 

and  abfurd  opinions,  of  the  clergy  in  very  flrong  colours  ; 
which  excited  both  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  peo- 
ple againll:  them.  Some  of  thefe  papers,  written  v/ith  much 
afperity,  and  no  little  wit,  were  palled  up  on  the  niofl: 
public  places  in  London  and  Weftminfter  (78). 

The  clergy  were  fo  much  alarmed  at    thefe  bold    at- The  king 
tacks,  that  they  difpatched  the  archbifliop   of  York,  thej;-^""""^ 
biiliop  of  London,  and  feveral  other  commifTioners,  tothej^nj  to 
king  in  Ireland,  to  entreat  him  to  return  immediately  into  p-iotea  the 
England,  to  proteQ;  the  church,  which  was    in  dang;er  of '^'^"''^^' 
deftruftion.     **  As  foon  (fays  a  contemporary  hiftorian) 
*'  as  the  king  heard  the  reprefentation    of  the  commiiHo- 
*'  ners,  being  infpired  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  he  haiien- 
*'  ed  into  England,  thinking  it  more  neceflary  to  defend 
*'  the  church  than  to  conquer  kingdoms    (79)."  On  his 
arrival,  he  called  before  him  the  lords  Clifford,  Latimer, 
Montacue,  and  other  great  men   who  favoured  the    Lol- 
iards,  and  threatened  them  with  immediate  death,  if  they 
gave  any  further  encouragement  to   heretical  preachers, 
Intimidated  by  thefe    threats,    they  complied  with    the 
king's  defire,  and  withdrew  their  protection.  ^ 

Several  of  the  Lollard  preachers,  difcouraged  by  this  de- 
fection of  their  patrons,  fowi  after  recanted  their  opini- 
ons, and  returned  into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  Tho- 
mas Arundel  archbifliop  of  York,  who  was  a  mod:  vio- 
lent enemy  to  the  Lollards,  obliged  thofe  in  his  province 
who  recanted  to  take  the  following  curious  oath,  which  I 
lliall  give  in  the  original  language  and  fpelling  .•  "  I  — — •., 
*'  before  you,  worfhipful  fader  and  lord  archblfhop  of 
**  Yhork,  and  your  clergy,  with  my  free  will  and  full 
**  avyfed,  fwere  to  God  and  to  all  his  feyntes,  upon  this 
*'  holy  gofpel,  that  fro  this  day  forthword,  I  iliall  wor- 
**  fliip  images,  with  praying  and  offering  unto  them,  in 
*'  the  worfliip  of  the  faints,  that  they  be  lyiade  after  ;  and 
**  alfo,  I  lliall  never  more  defpife  pvlgremage,  ne  Hates 
**  of  holy  chyrche,  in  no  degre.  And  alfo  I  fliall  be  buxum 
*'  to  the  laws  of  holy  chyrche,  and  to  yhowe  as  to  mvn 
**  archbifhop,  and  myn  other  ordinaries  and  curates,  and 

{73;  Fo:«'«  AftsanaMoniimentF,  p.  45i,  SiC.      T,  Walfinfr.  p.  3-^1, 
(?o)  T.  Waiiing.  p.  351. 

'•'  keep 
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Cent  xry. ««  keep  the  laws  up  my  power  and  meyntein  them.    And 
"^       '*  aHb,  I  Ihall  never  more  meyntein,  ne  techen,    ne    de- 
**  fenden,  errors,  conclufions,  ne  techeng  of  the  Lollards, 
no  fwych  conclufions   and  techengs  that   men  clopeth 
"  Lollards  doftrine  ;  ne  fhall  her  books^  ne  fwych  books, 
"  ne  hem  or  criy  fufpedl:  or  diffamed  of  Loilardary,    re- 
"  ceyve  or  company  with  all,  willinglv,  or  defend  in  tho 
"  matters ;  and  if  I  know  any  fwych,  I  fhall,  v/ith  all  the 
had:  that  I  may,  do  yhowe,  or  els  your  nex  officers,  to 
*'  wyten,  and  of  therbokes  fSoj,  Src." 
Arundd"^       Whentheafi^irsofthe  church  were    in  this  poflure, 
banirtied.      ^""^  that  reformation  which  had  been  begun   by  Dodor 
Wickliff  had  received  this  fevere  check,  William   Court- 
ney archbifiiop  of  Canter  bury  died  July  31,  A.  D.  1396, 
and  was  fucceeded    by    Thomas    Arundel  archbiihop  of 
York.     As  this  prelate  had  long  been  the  moft    a<5live  ad- 
verfary  of  the  Lollards,  he  foon  difcovered  by  his  condud, 
that  he  def.gned  to  employ  againfl  them    all  the  additior 
-     nal  power  he  had  acquired  by  his  promotion  to  the  prima*- 
cy  (8t).     But  before  he  had  time  to  execute  this  defign, 
he  was  involved  in  troubles  which  deprived  him  of  all  his 
.    power.     Thefe  troubles  proceeded  from  his  having  been 
one  of  that  party  of  the  nobles  and  clergv,  \yhich    A.  D. 
I  385  obtained  a  commiiiion  from    parliament,    inveftin"" 
them  with  the  whole  power  of  the  ftate.     By  one  of  thofe 
revolutions  \v'hich  are  not  uncommon  in  rhe   Englifli  hif- 
tory,  that  party  were   now  overturned,    and    profecuted 
with  great  feverity,  for  obtaining  and  executing  that  coror 
miffion.     Thearchbifli.op,  and  \his    brother    the   earl    of 
Arundel,  were  tried  by  their  peers  in  parliament,  in  Sep- 
lenVner  A.  D.  1307)  and  found  guilty  of  high  treafon  ;  in 
confequence  of  Vvhich,   the    earl  was  beheaded,    and  the' 
Roger         archbifliop  deprived,  and  ba-nidied  (82). 
Waiden  After  the  departure  of  archbifhop   Arunrlel  out  of  the 

pnmatc.  kingdom,  Roger  Walden,  trpafi»rer  of  England,  was 
promoted  to  the  primacy,  andinftalled  March^25,  A.  D. 
^39^  (85)'  The  pope  having  gratified  the  king,  by 
^vithdrawing  his  favour  from  Arundel,  confenting  to  the 
promotion  of  Walden,  and  granting  a  bull  confirming  all 
rhe  tranfaclions  of  the  late  parliament,  thought    it   a  pro-. 

1,9,0)  Coiner'sEccIefiufcical  Hift.  vol.  1.  p.  599.  ' 

(8:  )   A.  Wood,  Kift.  0:;i'  err.  Oxon.  p.  i  99. 

(K2.)  Pariiamcnt.  Ki;t.  vol.  i,  p.  .^fii,.  '%cc.'       (83),  T.  WalllRg.  v.  j^i. 

per 
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.per  time  to  apply  for  the  repeal  of  the     flatutes  of  provi- ^ent.  xiv. 

Iviforsand  premunire,  which  fet  fome  bounds  to  his  pow-  *" v— — ' 

er  in  England.  To  folkit  thisaCair,  he  fent  a  lecrate  to 
the  king,  who  was  received  with  great  refpeft,  and  loaded 
with  prefents,  but  could  not  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  of- 
fenfive  ftatutes  (84).  The  ecclefiaftical  tranfaciions  of 
archbifhop  Walden  are  not  well  known,  and  coidd  not  be 
very  important  ;  for  thofe  troubles  which  commenced 
A.  D.  1399,  terminated  in  his  deprivation,  and    the  re- 

,  iloratio;!  of  the   exiled  primate,     before  the  end   of  that 

'year. 

The  hiilory  of  the  church  of  Scotland  in  the  fourteenth  Hl^j^ryoi 
century  hath  been  ill  preferved,    owing    to  the  unfettled  'f^e^^hurck 
■^nd  unhappy  ftate  of  that  country  in  that  period.  Willi?;:!  f,^^""^' 
Frafer  bilhop  of  St.    Andrew's  having  died    in  France, 
A.  D.  1297,  he  was  fucce^ded    hy  William    Lamberton 
pai-fon    of  Campfie,    and    chancellor    of    the  church  of 

'  Glafgow.  The  pope  fent  a  bail  to  all  the  bifhops  of 
Scotland,  A.D.  1302,  complaining,  that  they  flirred  up 
the  people  under  their  charge  to  vvar  againfl  the  king  of 
I  ngland  ;  and  commanding  them  to  promote  peace  (St;). 
'1  his  papal  mandate  was  Ji::tle  regarded  by  the  Scotch  pre* 
la.^es,  particularly  by  thofe  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glafgow, 
vvno  having  been  taken  were  committed  to  prifon  by^Ed- 
v/ard  I.  A.  D.  1 306  (86).  That  prince  complained  to  the 
pope  of  thefe  two  biihops,  accuHng  them  of  having  flirr-> 
ed  up  the  people  of  Scotland  to  rebel  againd  him  (87). 
After  biihop  Lamberton  had  been  confined  in  England 
above  two  years,  having  taken  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Edward 
IL.  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  returned  into  Scotland^-A.  D. 
1308  {8S).  This  prelate  feems  to  have  paid  no  regard 
to  the  oath  of  fealty  which  he  had  taken  to  the  king  of 
Englar.d,  after  he  was  fet  at  liberty  ;  for  he  prefided  in 
a  general  affcmbly  of  the  bifliops,  abbots,  priors,  and 
clergy,  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  ris,ht  of  kine  Robert 
Pruce  to  thecro>vn  was  aflerted  in  the  ftrongcil-  terms,  at 
D-undee,  24th  February  A.  D.  1309  {89}.  Towards  th" 
end  of  that  year  we  find  him  em.ploved,  at  the  abbey  of 
Holyroodhoufe,  near  Edinburgh,  in  collecling    eyiden<;e 

j  (.'!4)   T.  V/al<^n!T.  p.  -c6.  (85)  Rymer   Fo-rl.  t.  z.  p.  00^. 

I  (F6)  Rym<:r.  Fttd.  t.  1.  p.  ioi6.  (£7)lu.ibid.         ''    " 

i  {f;8)  Id.  "o!.  3.  p.  118,  1!  9. 

I  (b^J  Wilkii:.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  301,  5;c. 
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''•'■  againfl  the  kniffhts-templars,  in  conjun6:ion  with  John  de 
'  Scl&res,  the  pope^s  legate  (go).  Not  long  after  this  he 
feemstohave  returned  to  the  party,  and  to  have  regained 
the  favour,  of  the  king  ~of  England.  For  that  prince 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  dated  at  Berwick,  24th  July 
A.  D.  131 1,  earneilly  intreatinghis  holinefs  not  to  infifl 
on  the  attendance  of  ^VilHam  bifhop  of  St.  Andrev/'s  in 
the  council  of  Vienne,  becaufe  the  refidence  of  that  pre- 
late in  Scotland  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  fupport  his 
authorit}^  in  that  country  fpij.  Bifhop  Lamberton  con- 
tinued in  the  Enghfii  interefl  till  after  the  battle  of  Ban- 
Fiockburn,  and  the  firm  cftablifliment  of  Robert  Bruce 
on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  when  he  made  his  peace  with 
that  prince.  This  escited  the  mofl:  violent  refentment  in 
king  Edward,  who  wrote  a  fetter  to  the  pope,  dated  at 
Vv  eftminfter,  Julyi,A.  D.  131 8,  in  which  he  painted 
the  bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's  in  the  blackeft  colours,  as  an 
impious  traitor,  who  had  violated  the  mofl:  folemn  oaths 
(92).  This  prelate  was  a  benefafl:or  to  his  fee,  built  fe- 
veral  churches,  tinifhed  and  confecrated  his  cathedral,  and 
died  A.  D.  1328  {93}. 

Robert  Vv''ifhart,  bifliop  of  Glafgow  from  A.  D.  1272." 
to  A.D.  1 31 6,  was  a  more  fteady  patriot,  and  more  zea-' 
lous  afTcrtor  of  the  independency  of  his  country,    than  hiS  ( 
brother  and  contemporary  bifiiop  Lamberton.     This  in* 
volved  him  in  many  troubles,  particularly  in   a  long  im- 
prifonment  in  England,  from  which  he  was  not  delivered 
till  after  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,     when  he  was  ex-f 
changed  forfbfne  of  the  Englilh  nobles  taken  in  that  ac- 
tion (94). 

James  Bennet  or  Bane,  ar<:hdeacon  of  St.  Andrew's,"  ^ 
fucceeded  bifhop  Lamberton  in  the  primacy  of  Scotland  ;; , 
and  being  in  that  high  flation,  he  crowned  David  11^ 
A.  D.  1329.  When  Edward  Baliol recovered  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  this  prelate  continued  faithful  to  king  David, 
and  retired  into  Flanders,  where  he  died  at  Bruges,  22d 
September  A.  D.  1332  fgi^J. 

The  public  affairs  of  Scotland -being  very  unfettled  at^ 
this  time,  and  a  difpute  having  arifen  about  the  facceilion 


(go)  Wilkin.  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  380. 

(91 )  P>.ymeri  Feed.  t.  3.  p.  174..  (91)  Id,  ibid.  p.  7:0. 

(93)  Keith's  Catalogue  of  the  Bi'hops  of  Scotland,  p.  15. 

(94)  Rymcri  Feed.  t.  3.  p.  4.89. 
<9S]  '"-eith'sCatslq^ue,  p.  15^ 
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tothefeeof  St.  Andrew's,  it  continued  vacant  about  nine  ^^"t- Xrv 
years,  when  William  Landells,  provoft  of  Kinkell,  was  '— v— — ^ 
promoted  to  it,  and  confecrated  by  the    pope   at  Avig^ 

■  nonA.  D.  1341.  This  prelate  enjoyed  his  promotion  no 
lefs  than  forty- four  years  ;  and  having  a  good  paternal  ei- 
fate,  he  lived  with  great  magnificence  and  hofpitality  (96}. 

!  He  appears  to  have  been  much  engaged  in  the  civil  and 
political  tranfaflrions  of  thofe  turbulent  times  in  which  he 
flouriflied  ;  and  in  particular  he  was  the  firJl  commifTio-" 
ner  for  Scotland  in  the  tedious  negotiations  for  the  delivery 

I  of  king  David  II.  from  his  captivity  in  England  (97}. 
Bifhop  Landells  procured  for  himfelf  and  the  ciergv  of 
Scotland  the  privilege  of  difpofing  of  their  perfonal  eflates 
by  teilament ;  which,  it  feem?,  they  had  not  enjoyed  be- 
fore his  time  (gSj.  He  died  at  St.  Andrew's,  15th  Octo- 
ber A.  D.  1385  (99). 

Stephen  de  Pay,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  -was  elefled  to  Steplieo. 
be  bifhop  of  that  fee  ;  but  being   taken  prifoner  by  the 
Englifh  in  his  paflage  to  the  papal  court,  he  died  jit  Aln- 
wick, in  March  A.  D.  1 386  f}Oo). 

Robert  Trail,  do6lor  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws,    Avas  Biihc-o 
promoted  to  the  primacy  of  Scotland  by  the  pope,    who  T.ail, 
paid  him  feme  verv   high,    but  not  unmerited,    compli- 
ments on  that  occafion.     This  prelate    had  the   chief  di- 
reclion  both  of  the  civil  and   ecclefiaiiical  affairs    of  the 
kingdom,  which  he  condu6teil    with    equal  wifdoni   and 
felicitv.     He  was  fo  rigid  and  fevereffays  a  contemporarv 
hiftorian)  in  the  exercife   of  church-difcipline,    that  no 
clergyman  in  his  diocefs  dared  to   keep   a  concubine  pub-  . 
licly  fioij.     He  built    the  caftle  of  St.  Andrew's,    in 
which  he  died  A.  D.  1401. 

There  were  twelve  bifhoprics  in  Scotland  in  this  period, 
befides  that  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  which  were  thofe  of  Glaf- 
gow,  Dunkeld,  Aberdeen,  Moray,  Brechin,  Dunblane, 
Rofs,  Caithnefs,  Orknev,  Gallov/ay,  Argyle,  and  the 
ifles.  But  a  particular  detail  of  the  feverai  prelates  of 
ih.ti'e  fees  would  be  piore  tedious  than  Lnilrudiye  (102), 

•(o5)  Ktith's Catalogue,  p.  \6. 
(9-)  RymcriFojd.  t.  3.  p.  632,  7;  1 .  756. 
(98)  Spottifwoorie,  p.  55.  (acjjFordan,  t.  i.  p.  354, 

(100)  Keith's  Catalogue,  p.  17. 
(loi )  Fovilun,  t.  I.  p.  364. 

(102)  See  Keith's. Catalogue  of  the  Biuiop:  of  the  feverai  Sse:  v.itbi:i 
S.cnriand. 
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"Xbe  dofl:rincs  of  Wickiiff,  which  made  fo  much  noife 
in  Eng'^n^j  feem  to  have  been  httle  known  or  regarded 
in  Scotland  in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  was  probably 
owinsT  ^^  ^^^  violent  animolities  and  frequent  wars  which 
then  fu'^^*^*^^  between  thefe  two  kingdoms. 
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CHAP.    III. 

Hijlory  of  the  Conjlitittioriy  Government  ^  and  La-ws  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  death  of  king  John,  A.  D.  1216,  ta 
the  accejjion  of  Henry  IV.  A.  D.  i^gg. 

X  HE  conftltution,  governmenf:,  and  laws  of  Britain,  pianHf  go- 
have  been  formed  upon  various  plans,  and  have  paffed  vernment. 
through  various  changes,  in  their  progrefs  tov/ards  that 
high  degree  of  excellence  and  flability  to  which  they  have 
happily  attained.  The  plans  of  the  Britifh,  Roman,  Sax- 
on, and  Norman  governments  have  been  delineated,  and 
a  general  view  of  their  feveral  fyfcems  of  laws  and  poli- 
tical arrangements  hath  been  given,  in  the  former  vo- 
lumes of  this  work  (i). 

That  plan  of  government  and  fyftem  of  laws,  com-  pian^'of  the 
monly  c^Wtd  i\\&  J  eiidal  fy fern,  which  was  efrablifhed  in  conftitution 
England  bv  the  Normans,  foon  after  their  fettlement  in  ^^^  '""'^  '° 
that  part  of  this  ifland,  and  gradually  introduced  into  the  theVormer 
other  Britiili  iliates,  continued  to  form  the  political  confli-  period. 

(i)  See  vol.  I. — vol,  %. — vol.  3. 
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turion  of  all  thefe  ftates  through  the  whole  of  our  prefeftt 
period ;  but  not  without  various  changes  in  its  feveral 
parts.  Some  of  thefe  changes,  produced  by  faftion  and 
party-rage,  were  very  great,  but  of  Ihort  duration ; 
others,  which  were  the  refult  of  experience,  and  of  the 
change  of  circumftances,  were  not  fo  violent,  but  more 
permanent.  Referring  the  reader  to  the  third  chapter  of 
the  third  book  of  this  work,  for  the  general  plan  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  conftitution,  government,  and  laws,  both 
at  their  firft  introdufilion,  and  as  they  flood  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  former  period,  I  fhall  endeavour  in  this 
chapter  to  point  out  the  principal  changes  that  were  made 
in  thefe  important  objects  in  the  courfe  of  our  prefent  pe- 
riod. In  doing  this,  the  greateil  fincerity,  brevity,  and 
plainnefs,  fhali  be  ftudied. 


Hi  (Tory  of 
*!Te:  Great 


SECTION      I. 


Changes  tn  the  Conjlitutlon,  Government  ^  and  Laws  of  Bri- 
tain, in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  from  A.  D.  121 6  ts 
A.  D. 1272. 


>  B  < 

..  ^_^  ^^^^^^^  -L  HE  Great  Charter  granted  by  king  John  towards  the 
Ciiaiters.  conclufion  of  the  former  period,  contains  a  very  di/lindi 
and  authentic  plan  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  as  it  flood 
at  that  time;  at  leaft  in  fpeculation.  As  foon  as  this 
great  charter  was  obtained,  it  became  the  idol  of  the 
people  of  England,  who  efteemed  it  the  great  fecurity  of 
their  moft  valuable  rights  and  liberties.  But  it  was  not 
viewed  with  the  fame  favourable  eyes  by  thofe  who  had 
the  adminif^ration  of  government  in  their  hands,  who 
were  very  backward  in  executing  its  moft  important  ar- 
ticles. This  produced  frequent  and  earneH:  cries  tor  the 
execution  and  confirmation  of  that  famous  charter  ;  and 
thefe  cries  were  efTetiual  when  the  king  and  his  minifters 
flood  in  particular  need  of  the  favour  and  afuilance  of  the 
people,  who  commonly  paid  for  thefe  confirmations  by 
liberal  grants  of  money.  According!/,  the  Great  Char- 
ter 
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ter  was  confirmed  (^with  fome  variations,  occafioned  by 
the  change  of  circumftancesj  no  lefs  than  feven  times  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  fome  of  thefe  confirmations 

rlj  were  attended  with  very  great  folemnities  (2).     In  the 

'  fecond  year  of  this  reign,  A.  D.  1217,  the  articles  re- 
fpefiting  the  royal  forcfls  were  left  cut  of  the  Great  Char- 
ter, which  was  then  confirmed,  and  formed  into  a  fepa- 
rate   charter,  called   Gharta  dt   Forejia ;  and   thefe  two 

,  charters  after  this  were  always  feparated  (3).  It  would 
jbe  tedious  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  variations*  of 
the  Great  Charters  of  Henry  III.  from  that  of  king  John; 
but  the  reader  may  fatisfy  himfelf  on  this  fubjeQ:,  by 
comparing  the  charters  granted  by  Henry  III.  A.  D.  1 224, 
inferted  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  with  that  grant- 
ed by  king  John,  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  third 
volume  (4). 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  ranks  and  orders  of 
men  in  fociety,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Thofe  in 
the  loweft  rank  were  ftill  in  the  fame  wretched  flate  of 
fervitude  as  formerly.  Of  this  we  have  fufficient  evi- 
dence in  the  Great  Charters  of  that  prince,  in  which 
thofe  who  had  the  cuilody  of  the  eftates  of  minors  are 
prohibited  from  deflroying  or  wafting  the  men  or  cattle 
upon  thefe  eftates,  placing  both  on  the  fame  footing  (^5), 
According  to  Bra6l:on  the  famous  lawyer,  who  flourifhed 

;  in  this  reign,  all  the  goods  a  Have  acquired  belonged  to 
his  mafter,  who  might  take  them  from  him  whenever  he 
pleafed  (6).  Slaves  were  ftill  an  article  of  commerce, 
even  in  the  next  reign.  **  In  the  fame  year,  1283  (fay 
**  the  Annals  of  Dunftaplc),  we  fold  our  flave  by  birth, 
**  William  Pykc,  and  all  his  family,  and  received  one 
•'  mark  from  the  buyer  (7)."     But  there  were  different 

'.  orders  ^of  flaves,  and  different  degrees  of  fervitude,  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  period /'S).  The  next 
rank  in  fociety  confifted  of  farmers,  mechanics,  and  tra- 
ders who  were  freemen,  but  were  either  not  proprietors 
of  land,  or  only  of  fmall  parcels.     The  yeomanry  and 

I  capital  burgeffes  in  great  towns,  confidered  themfelves  as 

I 
I 

I       (a)  See  Jwdge  Blackftone's  raoft  accurate  Hlftory  of  the  Charters,  in  his 
I  JLav\>trafts,  vol.  %.  p.  43 — 91. 

{3)  Id.  ibid.  p.  63-  (4.)  Append.  IN'o.  i,  z. 

(5)  Append.  No,  J.  (6)  Brafton,  1.  i .  c.  9.  p.  5. 

(7)  Annal.  Dunftap.  an.  laSj.  (8)  B:aaon,  p.  7. 
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cf  a  rank  fuperior  to  the  former.  The  clillinftion  be- 
tween the  nobility  and  gentry  began  to  be  confpicuous  in 
this  reign.  Anciently,  all  who  held  of  the  crown  in  ca- 
pite  were  efteemed  noble,  and  formed  one  order ;  but 
the  great  inequality  of  the  power  and  wealth  among  the 
members  of  this  order,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  divifion 
of  them  into  the  greater  and  fmaller  barons.  This  divi- 
fion became  plain,  when  they  began  to  be  fumraoned  to 
parliament  in  different  wavs,  the  greater  barons  by  a  par- 
ticular fummons  direfited  to  each  of  them,  and  the  fmall- 
er by  a  general  fummons  to  thofe  in  each  county.  But 
even  after  this,  they  for  fome  time  formed  only  one  af- 
femblv,  and  mingled  together  as  perfons  of  the  fame 
rank,  when  they  appeared  in  parliament.  The  divifion 
became  more  confpicuous  after  the  eilablifliment  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  when  the  fmaller  barons  and  free- 
holders no  longer  mingled  with  the  greater,  and  were  no 
longer  their  peers,  nor  appeared  in  parliament  each  in 
his  own  right,  but  only  as  reprefentatives. 
Conftitu-  Nothing  can  be  better  afcertained,  or  more  clearly  de- 

tionof  par-  fined,  than  the  conflitution  of  the  parliament  of  England 
liament  at  when  the  great  charter  was  granted  by  king  John  at  the- 
the  lad  V  *^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  period.  The  members  who  compofed 
yied.  that  alTembly,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  fummon- 

ed,  with  feveral  other  particulars,  are  thus  defcribed  in 
that  charter :  "  To  have  a  common  council  of  the  king- 
"  dom,  to  aflefs  an  aid,  otherwife  than  in  the  three  fore- 
*'  faid  cafes,  or  to  alfefs  a  fcutage,  we  will  caufe  to  be 
*'  fummoned  the  archbifliops,  bifhops,  earls,  and  great- 
,  *'  er  barons,  perfonailv,  by  our  letters ;  and  befides  we 

*'  will  caufe  to  be  fummoned  in  general  by  our  fherifFs 
*'  and  bailiffs,  alHhofe  who  hold  of  us  in  chief,  to  a  cer^ 
*'  tain  day,  at  the  diftance  of  forty  days  at  leaft,  and  to 
"  a  certain  place ;  and  in  all  the  letters  of  fummons,  we 
*'  will  exprefs  the  caufe  of  the  fummons ;  and  the  fum- 
*'  mons  being  thus  made,  the  bufmefs  fliall  go  on  at  the 
"  day  appointed,  according  to  the  advice  of  thofe  who 
*'  fliail  be  prefent,  although  all  who  had  been  fummon- 
*'   ed  have  not  come  (pj." 

No  change  feem,s  to  have  been  made  in  the  conflitution 
cf  the  parliament  of  England  in  the  former  part  of  the  : 

(9)  3ce  vol.  3. — Aj'pend.  No.  i, — No.  2. 
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^reign  of  Henry  III.  as  appears  from  the  defcriptions  given 
'of  thefe  affemblies  by  Matthew  Paris,  the  beffc  contem- 
porary hiftoriaH  (10).     It  would   be  tedious  to  introduce 
all  thefe  defcriptions,  which  ('though  they  differ  a  little  in 
words,  fome  of  them   being  more  general,  others  more 
particular^  are  all  to  the  fame  import.     When  the  mem- 
bers are  defcribed   in  general,  it    is  commonly  in  fuch 
v/ords  as  thefe  : — Magnates,  Anglics,  tarn  laid  qiiani  prelatiy 
*'^— The  great  men  of  England,  both  of  the    laity  and 
"  clergy  (11)."     The    following   is  the  mofl   particular 
defcription  of  the  members  of  a  parliament  (held  at  Lon- 
*  (don  A.  D.  1237)  to  be  found  in  this  hiftorian  :  ■-''  The  kin^ 
**  immediately  fent  his  royal  writs  into  all  parts  of  England, 
**  fummoning  all  concerned  in  the  kingdom  of  England, 
,  **  viz.  all  archbiilrops,  bifhops,  abbots,  in/lalled  priors, 
**  earls,  barons,    and  all  others   without    omiffion  (12).'* 
By  this  lafl  exprefiion,  all  others  •without  omlffion,  we  are 
certainly  to  underftand  thofe  v/ho  are  thus  defcribed   in 
,  the  great  charter,  all  thofe  who  ho:d  of  iis  in  chiefs  who 
'  were  fummoned  in  general  by  the  flicriifs.     For  all  the 
members  of  this  parliament  are  afterwards   called  map- 
.  nates  et  nobiles,  '*  great  men  and  nobles,"  of  whom,  the 
hiflorian  fays,    **  an   infinite   multitude    came   to    Lon- 
'  **  donfi3J."     The   members    of   a   parliam.ent   which 
met  at  V/eftminfter  A.  D.  1244,  are  thus  defcribed  :•— 
**  The  archbilliop  of  York,  and  all  the  bifliops,  ahbotSj, 
*'  and  priors  of  England,  by  themfelves,  or  their  pro- 
**  curators,  and  alfo  all  the   earls,    and   almofl  all  the 
*'  barons  of  England  (14).'* 
:',      The  great  councils  of  the  kingdom  feera  to  have  been  Chang-e  in 
.  Gonftituted  according  to  the  plan  in  the  great  charter,  till  the  conrti^. 
.  the  mad  parliament,  as  it  was  called,  which  met  at  Ox-  "'^'l""!^^ 
.•  ford,  June  T I,  A.  D.  1258,    made    a   violent  change  in^^^' 
_  this,  as  well  as   in  every  other  part  of  the  conftitution. 
That  party  of  the  barons,  headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort 
^  earl  of  Leicefter,  which  had   long   oppofed    the   court 
came  to  this   parliament   armed,  and  attended  by    fuch 
numerous  retinues,  that  they  were  completely  maflers  of 
the  field,  and  compelled    the  king  to    confent  to  every 
'  thing  they  propofed.     Twenty-four  great  men  were  in- 

(10)  Mat.  Paris,  p.  aip.  col.  i.  p.  223.  col.  i.  p.  %e^z.  col.  2.  p.  ^.^g', 
col.  i.p    263.  col.  2.  (1 ') -'^- r- 25(5.  ccl.  I.  p.  252.  cc?l.  2^ 

(12)  Id.  p.  297. -col.  2,  •      (13)  Id.  ibid. 

I  ft.     (14)  Mat.  Paris,  p.  393.  col.  a. 
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vefted  with  authority,— to  naftie  the  king's  council,  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  governors  of  the 
royal  caftles,— to  regulate  the  king's  houfehold,— to  ma- 
nage his  revenue, — to  make  laws, — and,  in  a  word,  to 
do  almoil:  whatever  they  pIearedfi5J.  One  of  the  firfl 
a(5ts  of  thefe  twenty-four  dictators  was  a  decree,  that 
there  fhould  be  three  parliaments  every  year,  one  in  Fe- 
bruary, one  in  June,  and  one  in  October.  But  thefe  par- 
liaments were  to  be  conflituted  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  and  v/ere  to  confifl:  only  of  the  members  of  the 
•  king's  council,  fifteen  in  number,  and  twelve  barons 
chofen  to  reprefent  the  whole  community.  Thefe  twelve 
barons  were  accordingly  chofen  by  the  parliament  at  Ox- 
ford to  reprefent  the  community  in  future  parliaments; 
and  the  record  of  their  eleflion  may  be  thus  tranflated  : 
**  Thefe  are  the  twelve  which  are  chofen  by  the  baron* 
**  to  treat  at  the  three  parliaments  in  a  year,  with  the 
"  king's  council,  for  all  the  community  of  the  land,  on 
**  public  bufinefs ;  the  bifliop  of  London,  the  earl  of 
**  Winchefter,  the  earl  of  Hereford,  Philip  Baflet,  John 
**  de  Baliol,  John  de  Verdun,  John  de  Gray,  Roger  de 
**  Sumery,  Roger  de  Montalt,  Hugh  Defpenfer,  Tho- 
*'  mas  de  Grefley,  Egidius  de  Argenton(^i6j."  Whether 
there  were  parliaments  on  this  planinOftober  A.D.  1258, 
and  in  February  and  June  in  the  year  following,  is  un- 
certain ;  but  it  appears  that  there  was  one  in  October 
A.  D.  1259,  by  which  the  famous  provifions  of  Oxford, 
made  by  the  twenty-four  barons,  were  confirmed  ;  for  to 
thefe  provifions  or  decrees  the  following  confirmation  is 
fubjoined  :  *'  Thefe  are  the  provifions  and  decrees  made 
"  at  Weftminfter  after  Michaelmas,  by  the  king  and 
"  his  council,  and  the  twelve  chofen  by  the  aflent  of  the 
'*  whole  community  of  England,  which  were  then  at 
"  Weftminfter,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
•*  fon  of  John  the  fortieth  and  third  (i  7).'*  The  often- 
fible  reafon  of  this  great  innovation  was,  to  relieve  the 
community  or  body  of  thofe  v^ho  had  formerly  been 
bound  to  come  to  parliaments  from  the  expence  and 
trouble  of  perfonal  attendance ;  but  the  real  obje6t  of  it 
unqueftionably  was,  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  earl 
of  Leicefter  and  his  party. 

(15^  Annal.  Monaft.  Burton,  p.  407 — 41 3. 
{i6)U.-p.4,i4,  C'7)W.  p.  43S' 
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f    The  above  plan  of  parliament  could  not  fail  to  be  uii-»  Anether 
'jopular,  as  it  excluded  all  the   irnall  and  many  of  the  change  in 
Teat  barons  from  the  public  councils,  under  the  fpecious  t^"'?  c^nili- 
)retence   of  relieving  them  from  expcnce    and  trouble,  "..n"  °  „* 
.t  was  therefore  Toon  laid  afide,  and  another  or  a  more 
:omprehenriV€  nature,  and  nearer  to  the  ancient  model, 
iubftituted  in  its  place,  by  the  fame  party.    After  the  earl 
ipf  Leicefter  and  his  partifans  had   obtained  the  vi6lory 
In  the  battle  of  Lewes,   May  14,  A.  D.  1264,  and  had 
^ot  the  king,  prince  Edward,  Richard  king  of  the  Ro- 
nans,  and  his  fun  Henry,  into  their  hands,  they  were  at 
*rcat  pains  to  obtain  the    public  approbation   of   their 
i  chemes  for  eftablifliing  their  own  povv^er  on  the  ruins  of 
[ihe  royal  authority.     With  this  view,  they  obliged  the 
dng  to  call  a  parliament,  conftituted  in  a  diiTerent  man- 
ler  from  that  prefcribed  in  the  great  charter,  or  in  their 
)Wn  former  plan.     To  this  famous  parliament,    which 
*vas  to  meet  at   London,  January  20,  A.  D.  1265,  only 
jeleven  bifhops,  five  earls,  and  eighteen  great  barons,  all 
i)f  the  predominant  party,  were  fummoned  by  particular 
ivrits(i8).     But   to  fupply  the    places   of   the   prelates, 
;?arls,  and  barons,  of   the   royal  party,    who  were    n»i 
I  ummoned,  particular  writs  were  dire61ed  to  fixty-four 
ibbots,  thirty-feven   priors,    and  five  deans  (19).     This 
irery  remarkable    circumllance  was    probably  owing  to 
he  high  degree  of  favour  in  which  the  earl  of  Leicefter 
^ood  v/ith  the  clergy,  who  confidered  him  as  a  faint  and- 
;hampion  of  the  church  (20).     Writs  were  alfo  fent  to 
ill  the  fheriffs  in  England,  commanding  them  to  caufe 
;wo  of  the  mod  difcreet  knights  of  each  county  to    come 
:o  this  parliament.     Similar  writs  were  directed  to  the 
citizens  of  feveral  cities,  and  burgeffes  of  feveral  bufghs, 
requiring  each  city  to  fend  two  of  its  mofi:  difcreet  and  ho-* 
neft  citizens,  and  each  burgh  two  of  its  mofl  v/ife  and  up- 
right burgefles  (21).     Each  of  the  cinque-ports  was  com- 
manded to  fend  two  of  its  barons.    In  what  manner  thefe 
knights,  citizens,  burgefles,  and  barons,  of  the   cinque- 
Iports,  v/ere  chofen,  we  have  no  account.     But  as  they 
'appeared  as  the   reprefentatives  of  thofe  by  whom  they 
?were  fent,  their  expences  were  to  be  borne  by  their  con- 
Sftituents  (22).     We  have  no  hint  iil  any  of  our  hiilorians, 

(i  8)  Dugdale's  Summons  to  Parliament,  p.  1,2.  (19)  Id.  p.  a^  3, 

(2.0)  Chron.  Melros,  p.  228.  {^l  )Dagdale,  p.  3. 

(22)  Brady's  Introduction,  &c.  p.  140,  141, 
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that  this  parliament  was  divided  into  two  houfes.  With 
whatever  views  this  plan  was  formed,  it  was  a  near  and 
happy  approach-  to  that  fyftem  which  hath  been  efla- 
bhlhed  in  England  above  five  hundred  years :  a  degree 
of  antiquity  to  v/hich  few  political  arrangements  can 
pretend. 
Statute  Though  Henry  III.  was  certainly  neither  a  very  great 

law,  j-ioi-  ^jr^  {^jj^g.^  feveral  good  laws  were  made  in  his  reign, 

which  are  ftill  in  force,  and  have  a  place  in  the  ftatute- 
book.  By  one  of  thefe  flatutes,  made  at  Merton,  A.  D. 
1 256,  a  controverfy  concerning  baftardy,  which  had  long 
fubfiiled  between  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  courts,  was 
finally  determined.  By  the  Roman  and  canon  laws,  the 
fubfequent  marriage  of  the  parents  legitimated  the  chil- 
dren which  had  been  born  before  that  marriage ;  but 
by  the  ancient  culloms  and  common  laws  of  England, 
^all  children  born  out  of  wedlock  were  flill  reputed  baf- 
tards,  though  their  parents  afterwards  married.  All  the 
prelates  in  the  parhament  at  Merton  mofl  earneftly  jcnI 
iificd  to  have  the  regulation  of  the  canon  law,  in  this" 
particular,  adopted  into  the  law  of  England  ;  but  all  the 
temporal  barons  replied  with  one  voice,  "  We  will  not 
"  fuller  the  ancient  and  approved  laws  of  England  to  be 
"  changed  C^^)."  By  another  ftatute  made  in  the  par- 
liament at  Merton,  it'is  enaded,  "  That  lords  who  mar- 
ried their  wards,  before  they  were  fourteen  years  of 
*'  age,  to  villains,  or  burgefles,  to  their  difparagement, 
*'  fliould  lofe  the  wardfhip  of  their  lands  (24) :"  a  proot 
of  the  contemptible  light  in  which  burgeffes  appeared  to 
the  haughty  barons  of  thofe  days,  and  even  to  their  vaf- 
fals.  1  he  ftatutes  concerning  the  exchequer,  which 
were  made  A.  D.  1266,  are  remarkable  in  feveral  re- 
fpeas.  They  are  the  firft  of  our  ftatutes  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. This  might  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  predilection 
of  the  perfons  Vv'ho  drew  up  thofe  ilatutes  for  that  Ian-'! 
guage;  which  was  much  better  and  more  generallyl 
underdcod  in  England  at  this  time  tlian  the  Latin,  ia 
which  all  the  preceding  ftatutes  had  been  penned.  Vtj 
the  firft  ftatute  of  the  exchequer,  feveral  very  human© 
and  equitable    regulations  are  made   for  preventing  too: 

(23)  Ruffhenri  Statutes,  vol.  i .  p.  19.     Barrlngton's  Obfervatlons 
the  Statutes,  p.  35).  (24)  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  1.5, 

great 
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great  feveritles  in  colle6ling  the  royal  revenues.     In  par- 
ticular, it  is  provided,  that  no  man's  fheep,  or  his  beails, 
which  are  neccflary  for  the  cultivation  of  his  lands,  ihall 
be  diftrained  for  the  king's  debt,  or  for  the  debt  of  any 
other  man  (25^  :  a  laudable  attention  in  the  legiflature  to 
the  promoting  of  agriculture.     The  fecond  llatute  of  the 
exchequer  contains  feveral   prudent  regulations  concern- 
ing the    terms  and  methods  of  accounting  at    the  exche- 
quer, and  fox-^jreventing  the  king  from  being  defrauded 
of  his  revenues,  or.impofed  upon  in  the  price  of  work 
done,  csr  things  provided  for   his  ufe^26).     The  prices 
of  the  jm.portat^,  articles  ^f  bread   and  ale  had   been  fet- 
tled by  very  ancient  fiatuteip,  in  proportion  to  the  prices 
of  grain,  to  prevent  the  inripofitions  of  bakers  and  brew- 
ers.    Thefe   laws  were   confirmed  and  enforced  by  the 
ftat,ute  of  the  pillory  and  tumbrel,  which  was  made  in  a 
^parliament  at  Winchefter,  A.  D.  1266  ;  by  which,  ba- 
kers who  frequently  offended,  were  to  bepuniflied  by  the 
pillory,  and  brewers  (who  were  all  women)  by  the  tum- 
brel, or  duckin'^-ftool  (27).     In  the  fame  fl:atute,  many 
wife  regulations  are  made,— lor  afcertaining  the  prices 
of  grain, — for     examining  weights  and  meafures, — for 
I  preventing  the  fale  of  unwholefome  meats  and  liquors,— 
j  and  for  retraining  various  arts  of  impofmg  upon  the  peo- 
'  pie,  and   raifmg  the  prices  of  provifions.     The  lalT:  fla- 
tutes    in  this    long  reign   were  made  in  a  parliament  at 
[  Marlborough  A.  D.  1267,    ^^^^^^  the  reftoration  of  the 
i  royal    authority    by  the  victory  at  Evefliam,  and  were 
j  intended  to  put  a  flop  to  many  diforders  which  had    pre-    . 
I  vailed  in  the  late  times  of  anarchy  and  confufion.     Thefe 
i  ftatutes     confifl  of  twenty-nine    chapters  ;    and  contain 
i  feveral   good  laws, — for   reflraining  the    tyranny  of  the 
i  great  barons,  by  facilitating  appeals  from  their  courts  to 
thofe  of  the    king  ;— for   preventing    cruelty,  in  taking 
i  diftrefles  ;  and  on  fome  other  fubje6is.     By  the  twenty- 
I  third  chapter,  farmers  are  prohibited  from  making  wafle 
r  or  fale  of  the  woods  or  men  upon   their  farm.s,  without 
f|  fpecial  licence  in  writing  (28^.     In  a  word,  it  cannot  be 
i  denied,  that  Henry  III.  appears  to  greater   advantage  as 
j  a  legiflator  than  in  any  other  point  of  view  (29). 

6.      (75)  Statutes,  vol.  i.p.  2,4.  (16)11!.  ibid.  p.  -z^c;— -jS, 

P        (i7)lcl.  ibid.  p.  a3.     Barrington's  Obfervatioiis,  p.  42,, 
■'■■  ■     (18)  Statutes,  vol.  I.  p.  30 — 40. 

(13]  BarringtCii'sObfuviUigBs,  p.  57. 
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The  common  as  weil  as  the  ftatpte  law  of  England  receiv-' 
ed  confiderabie  improvements  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. | 
This  will  will  appear  evident  even  from  a  curfory  qompa-  j 
rifon  of  the  treatife  of  Glanville,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  j 
Henry  IL  with  that  ofBraQ:on,  who  wrote  in  this  period,  i 
This,  v/e  are  told  by  the  bcft  authority,  is  no  lefs  evident 
from  the  judicial  records  in  the  time  of  Henry  IIL  which 
are  ftill  extant,  and  in  which  the  pleadings  appear  more 
perfect    and  orderly  than  in  thofe  of  the   preceding  pe- 
riod (30).     Several   circumllances  concurred  to  promote 
thofe  improvements  in  the  comm,cn  law  at  this  time  ;— « 
particularly,    the    fettlement   of  the   court    of  common 
pleas  at  Weflminfler  ;— -the  retreat    of  the   clergy,  who 
were  great  enemies  to  the  common  law,  both  from  the 
bench   and  from  the   bar,  in  obedience  to  a  canon  made  11 
A.  D,     J217;,— the  eflablilhment  of  the  law-colleges,  | 
the  inns  of  court  for  the  education  of  common  lawyers ;-« 
the  decline  of  trials  by  ordeals   and  fmgle  combat,  which 
were  now  much  difcoufttenanced  jr~and  the   llatute  fub- 
TLoyalpre-  je<Si;ing    pleaders  to  a  fine  for  abfurd    and  foolifh  plea* 

-oatues.      ding  (31),   _ 

Henry  HI.  was  deprived  of  almofl:  all  the  prerogatives 
of  his  crown  by  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  A.  D.  1258, 
and  allowed  to  retain  little  or  nothing  but  the  name  of 
king.  He  even  continued  in  that  ftatp  of  depreffion  and 
infignificancy  for  feveral  years  ;  during  which  the  king- 
dom was  a  fcene  of  the  greatefl  mifery,  the  barons  of  the 
different  parties  burning  each  others  houfes,  and  defola* 
ting  each  others  lands.  But  after  the  fall  of  the  earl  of 
Leicefter  in  the  battle  of  Evefham,  A.  D.  1265,  Henry 
was  rtftored  tothe  excrcife  of  ail  his  former  prerogatives 

Eoyai  re-    and  rights,  ancj  tjie  country  to  its  former  tranquillity  and 

veiiuef.       good  order. 

'  The  revenues  of  the  crown  of  England  flowed  from 
the  fame  fources  in  this  as  in  the  former  period,  and, 
v/lth  prudent  management,  were  abundantly  fufficient 
for  every  neceiTary  purpofe  (^32  j.  Bqt  Henry  III.  was 
a  bad  ceconomifl:,  and  dilTipated  thefe  revenues,— by  j 
his  expeditions  into  France,-^— his  vain  expenfive  attempt  I 
10  procure  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  for  his  fecond  fon  Ed-;  ■ 

(30)  Hale's  Hiflory  of  the  Common  Law,  ch.  j .  p.  i  5^. 

(3!)   Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  35.     Bavrington's  Obfervat.  p.  52.    Spelm?uj 
and  Wilkin's  Concil.  c.  iziy.     R.yniei-,  t.  I.  p.  az8. 

(31)  See  vo).  3.  crap,  3.     Madox's  Hillory  of  the  Exchequer,  chap.  10, 
s8.  p.  iC2. — 535,     Biackftoni^'s  Commentari^*,  vol.  i.  ch.  S. 

mund  , 
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mund, — and  chiefly  by  his  unbounded  hberality  to  his 
favourites,  which  involved  him  in  an  incredible  load  of 
debt,  and  funk  him  into  a  degree  of  poverty  very  unbe- 
coming the  royal  dignity.  This  obliged  him  to  make 
frequent  applications  to  his  people  in  parliament  for 
grants  of  money  that  was  not  due  to  him  by  any  legal 
title ;  which  were  often  refufed,  and  fometimes  given. 
Thefe  grants  commonly  confifted  of  a  tenth,  a  fifteenth, 
a  twentieth,  or  fome  other  proportion  of  the  value  of  their 
moveable  goods.  When  a  tenth  or  fifteenth  was  granted 
by  parliament,  four  knights  in  each  hundred  were  chofen 
in  the  county-court  of  each  county,  to  n&.  as  commilTion- 
ers  for  afcertaining  the  value  of  the  moveables  of  the  in- 
habitants of  their  refpe6tive  hundreds ;  and  according  to 
their  valuation  the  tax  was  to  be  levied.  On  thefe  occafi- 
ons,  no  value  was  fct  on  the  books  of  the  clergy,  the 
ornaments  of  churches,  the  horfes  and  armour  of  knights, 
and  the  implements  of  hufbandry  (33).  A  fifteenth  that 
was  granted  both  by  the  clergy  and  laity,  A.  D.  1225, 
produced  (as  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  hiftorian) 
90,000  marks  (34) :  a  very  great  fum  in  thofe  times. 
Henry  III.  obtained  feveral  grants  of  this  kind  from  his 
parliaments;  but  they  were. commonly  given  as  the  price  ' 
of  certain  privileges  and  immunities  which  they  claim-? 
.ed('35^.  By  this  means  the  improvidence  of  our  princes 
contributed  not  a  little  to  improve  the  conftitution,  to 
fecure  the  rights,  and  eftablifh  the  liberties  of  their  fub- 
jefts.  The  Jev/s  in  England,  who  were  very  numerous 
and  opulent,  were  frequently  fleeced  without  mercy,  and 
fometimes  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  king's 
debts  (36J.  At  one  time  a  tallage  of  no  lefs  than  fixty 
thoufand  marks  was  impofed  upon  the  Jews,  and  exa6l-  * 

ed  with  great  feverity  (37), 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  long  reign  of  Henry  TIL 
was  unfortunate  in  everal  refpefits,  it  was  not  unfa- 
vourable to  the  interefts  of  law  and  liberty.  For  in  that 
reign  the  charters  were  confirmed  ;■— the  ftatute  and  com^ 
mon  law  improved  ;-wthe  crown,  by  the  great  diminuti- 
on of  its  hereditary  funds,  was  made  more  dependent  Qn 

(33)  Annal.  Dunftap.  vol.  2.  p.  434-     Dr.  Brady's  Append, 

(3d)  M.  Paris  aditomenta.  (35)  Parliament.  Hid.  V.0I.  i .  p.  7 S. 

(36)  Rymer,  vo^,  i .  p.  543.  (37)  Madox,  Hill.  Excljeq.  p.  « Ji. 
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the  people,  and  the  conllitution  of  the  parliament  was 
brought  nearer  to  its  prefent  model. 
Cove  J  -  The  conftitution,  government,  and  laws  of  Scotland, 

ment,  5cc  as  &r  as  we  are  acquainted  v/ith  them,  appear  to  have 
ofScotlaG^,  kg£(-j  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  England  in  this  period. 
AJixarder  11.  and  his  nobles  warmly  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  the  i'~!glifi"i  baronsj  who  obtained  the  great  charter 
from  luTig  John,  and  muft  therefore  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted Avith  that  tamous  inlfrument.  The  two  Britifh 
nations  at  no  tim.e  lived  on  a  more  friendly  footing,  than 
'  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  owing,  in  feme  meafure,  to 

the  near  relation  that  then  fubfnfed  betv/een  the  two 
royal  families,  Alexander  II.  having  married  the  fifter, 
and  his  fon  Alexander  III.  the  daughter,  of  that  prince. 
This  gave  occafion  to  a  free  and  frequent  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  two  courts  and  kingdoms,  by  which  they  be-, 
came  acquainted  with  each  other's  laws  and  cuftoms.  The 
parliament  of  Scotland  v/as  conilituted  exafitly  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  Engliili  parliament  in  the  great  charter 
of  king  John.  The  laws  afcribed  to  Alexander  11.  are 
faid  to  have  been  m.ade,-— *'  with  the  ccunfel  and  con- 
*'  fent  of  venerable  fathers,  bi!chops,  abbats,  earls,  ba-t' 
*^  rons,  and  his  gude  fubjefts  ('38  j."  By  thefe  I  aft  we 
are  probably  to  underftand  the  fmaller  freeholders,  who 
were  fummoned  in  general  by  the  flieriff  of  each  county 
or  fhire.  There  is  fuch  a  fimilarity  between  many  of 
the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland  in  this  period,  as  de- 
monfirates,  that  the  one  mull  have  been  copied  from  the 
other.  Of  this  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  two  examples, 
cut  of  the  many  that  might  be  given.  By  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  forcft-charter  of  Henry  ill.  it  is  granted, 
' — **  whatfoever  archbithpp,  bifhop,  earl,  or  baron, 
"  com.ing  to  us  at  our  commandment,  pafling  by  our 
*'  forefl:,  it  iTiall  be  lawful  for  him  to  take  and  kill  one 
*■'■  or  two  of  our  deer,  bv  view  of  our  fcrrefter,  if  he  be 
**  prefent ;  or  i^^S^i  he  riiall  caufe  one  to  blow  an  horn 
**  for  him,  that  he  feem  not  to  fteal  our  deer;  and 
**  likewife  they  fiia'l  do  returning  from  us,  as  it  is 
**  aforefaid  (39)."  By  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the 
foreft-laws  of  Scotland,  it  is  enabled, — "  All  bifhops,  . 
^^  earles,    04-    baroncs,    cum.mand  to   the  king,    at  his 

(3S}  PegianiMajeftateir,  p.  32,8.  (39)  Str.tutes,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
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,  "  command,    and  pafland  be  the  forefl:,  may  lefumlie 
I  f'  take  ane  or  twa  beafts,  at  the  ficht  of  the  foreftar,  gif 
'f  he  be  prefent ;    otherwaies  he  may  blaw  his  home, 
I  **  that  he  appear  nocht  to  do  the  fame  theftoiiflie  ;  and 
"  he  may  do  fwa  as  faid  is  returnand  hame  agane  (40)." 
By  the  llatute  of  Henry  III.  concerning  the  afuze  of  bread 
and  ale,  a  baker,  for  the  third  oirence,  is  to  be  fet  in  the 
'  pillory,  and  a  brewer  is  to  be  punifhed  by  the  ducking- 
ikoolfA^iJ.     By  the  twenty -firit  c'lapter  of  the  bcrough^ 
\  laws  of  Scotland,  it  is   enaSled,;— "   Gif  any   bax!:er  or 
I  **  ane  browiler  trefpaffe  thrifc,  juilice  fhall  be  done  up^ 
l*J  on  them  ,   that   is,  the  baxter  fhall   be  put  upon  the 
^'  pillorie,  and  the  browiler  upon  the  cock-flule  (42)." 
;  Civil  caufes  ftill  continued  to  be  tried  by  juries  in  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  England  ;    and  thefe  juries,  in   roth 
countries,  were  liable  to  be  tried,  and  feverely  punifhed, 
for  falfe  or  unjufl:  verdi&s  (43^1.    Trials  by  fire  and  water 
ordeals  were  difcountenanced  and  prohibited  by  both  na- 
tions, about  the  fame  time  ;  but  thofe  by  fmgle  combat 
were  ftill  frequent.     In  a  word,  the  laws  of  both  the  Bri~ 
tifli  flates  were  fo  much  the  fame  in  this  period,  that  a 
diftin^l  delineation  of  thofe  of  the  one  may  ferve  to  con-» 
yey  no  very  imperreft  idea  of  thofe  of  the  other. 


SECTION      II. 


!  Changes  tn  the  Conftitution,  Government ,  and  Lazvs  of  Brn 
tain,    in  tjis  reign   of  Edward  I.  from  A-  D.   1272,  to 
!,_    A.  D.  1307. 


DWARD  I.  was  illuflrious  as  a  general,  but  more  il- 
luftrious  as  a  legiflator.  In  the  former  capacity  he  had 
many  equals,  and  fome  fuperiors ;  in  the  latter  he  v/as 
equalled  bv  few,  and  excelled  by  none  of  the  kings  of 
England.     For  this  reafon,  the  changes  that  were  made. 

(40)  Regiam  Majeftatem,  p.  323.  ('41 )  Statutes,  vol.  \ .  p.  z^. 

(42)  Regi'^m  Majcllacem,  p,  %^^.        ^43)  Id,  ibid,  1.  i.e.  la.  i4- 

in 
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in  the  conftjtution,  government,  and  laws  of  his  domini- 
ons, in  his  reign,  merit  our  particular  attention.  To 
prevent  confufion  in  our  views  of  thefe  important  objefts, 
we  ^lall  confider  the  moil  important  changes  that  were 
jnade  in  this  period,  ift,  In  the  conftituticn  of  the  par- 
liament ;  2dly,  In  the  magiftrates  and  courts  of  juilice  ; 
3dly",  In  the  flatute-law  ;  4thly,  In  the  common-law  ; 
5thly,  In  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  j  and  6thly,  In 
;  the  royal  revenues. 

As  the  parhaments  of  England  have  long  been  the 
chief  guardians  of  its  laws  and  liberties,  its  pr-Oij^erity  hath 
very  much  depended  on  the  right  confHtittT0n  and  proper 
influence  of  thefe  augufl:  aflemblies.  "Whenever  parlia- 
ments v/ere  difcontinued,  or  deprived  of  their  due  degree  of 
power,  the  people  had  rcafon  to  tremble  for  their  liber- 
ties ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  exceeded  their 
bounds,  and  deprived  the  crown  of  its  jufl  prerogatives, 
they  had  no  lefs  reafon  to  dread  the  dedruftion  of  the 
conftitution.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  attend  to 
the  various  forms  and  circum^ftances  of  thefe  afiemblies  in 
€very  period  of  our  hiftory. 
Arxient  Thrfit    excellent  plan  of  a    parliament  which   had  been 

formofji'ar.  jj^^j.Q(ju5;^(]  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and  his  party,  in  th$ 
rdlcred^  •  49th  of  Henry  III.  feems  to  have  been  laid  afide,  and  the 
ancient  model  in  the  great  charter  of  king  John  reftored, 
in  the  laft  years  of  that  prince's  reign,  and  in  the  fird  ten 
years  of  Edward  I.  This,  at  lead,  appears  probable, 
from  the  dcfcriptions  of  thefe  aiTemblies  both  in  our 
bidcrics  anddatutes  (i).  The  fulled  and  mod  particular 
defcription  of  their  condituent  members  is  to  be  found  in 
the  preamble  to  the  fird  datutes  of  Wedminder,  which 
were  made  in  a  general  and  full  parliament,  as  it  is  called, 
A.  D.  I27«;  :  *^  Thefe  be  the  acls  of  king  Edward,  fon 
*'  to  king  Henry,  m'ade  at  Wedminder  at  his  fird  par-? 
*^  iiament  general  after  his  coronation,  on  the  Monday 
*'  of  Eader  Utas,  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  by  his 
**  council,  and  by  the  aflent  of  the  archbifhops,  bifhops, 
*'  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  and  all  the  commonalty  ) 
*'  of  the  realm,  being  thither  fumm.oned  (^2)."  By  all  1 
the  commonalty  of  the  realm  we  are  probably  to  underr 
Hand,  all  who  held  fmaller  portions  of  land  than  a  whole  ( 

(t)  Statute',  vol.  i.  p.  30 — laa,     Brady's  Introduflion,  p.  144 — 149' 
(i)  Sututes,  vol.  J.  p.  4c. 

barojiy 
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barony  of  the  king  in  caplte,  who  were  fummoned  to  par- 
liaments in  general  by  the  IherifFs  of  their  refpeflive  coun- 
ties. 

Edward  I.  having  completed  the  conquefl  of  Wales,  L£;<,gfl^,j,,^ 
and  taken  David,  the  lafl:  of  its  princes,  prifoner,  called  plan  of  pai> 
a  parliament  to  meet  at  Shrewibury,  September  30,  ^'-"^"^^nts 
1283,  for  the  trial  of  the  captive  prince  and  the  fettle- '''^'^^ 
ment  of  the  conquered  country.  This  parliament  ap- 
pears to  have  been  conf!:itute4  according  to  the  plan  of 
that  which  met  at  London,  January  20,  A.  D.  1265,  com- 
monly called  Leicejier^s  parliament.  It  conftfled  of  all 
the  great  barons  fpirituai  and  temporal,  who  v/ere  fum- 
moned by  particular  writs  ;  of  two  commifiioners  chofeii 
by  the  fmaller  barons  or  freeholders  of  each  county,  in 
obedience  to  precepts  <lire(£ted  to  the  IherifFs  for  that 
pnrpofe ;  and  of  two  commifTioners  from  each  of  the 
following  twenty-one  cities  and  boroughs,  viz.  l/ondon, 
Winchefter,  Newcaftle,  York,'  Eriftol,  Exeter,  Lincoln, 
Canterbury,  Carlifle,  Norwich,  Northampton,  Notting- 
ham, Scarborough,  Gremefby,  Linn,  GIoucefl:er-, 
Yarmouth,  Hereford,  Chefler,  Shrev/iburv,  and  V/or- 
cef!:er(3).  What  motives  determined  Edu^ard  to  adopt 
this  form  at  this  time  cannot  be  difcovered  with  certain- 
ty. It  is  moft  probable,  that  the  general  fummons  of 
the  fmailer  freeholders  by  the  fherift  had  of  late  been 
difregarded,  and  that  few  or  none  of  them  had  attended 
parliaments,  which  was  too  expenfive  for  perlbns  in  their 
circuipflances  ;  and  that  for  this  reafon  they  were  now 
indulged  tp  appear  by  repr^fentatives.  whofe  expences 
they  bore.  This  caufe  afterwards  produced  a  fimilar  re- 
gulation in  Scotland  (4).  Soon  after  this  form  was  intro- 
duced, great  precautions  were  taken  to  fecure  the  at- 
tendance of  thefe  reprefeiitatives  ;  and  each  of  them,  as 
foon  as  he  was  chofen,  was  obliged  to  find  three  or  four 
perfons  of  credit  to  be  fureties  for  him  that  he  would 
attend  (5). 

After  the  above    form  of  parliament  was  revived,  it  variatiors 
was  not  flriSily  adhered  to  for  fome  time,  but  feveral  in  the  forins 
variations    took  place.     The   famous   parliament    which  "^^  i«rli-* 
was  held  at  Weftminfier  jri  the  iSdi  of  Edward  I.  fecnis ''^^"  ^* 

(3J  PrLi-!iament.  H^ft.  vol.  I    p.  85. 

(4)  Efiays  on  Britifh  Antiquiiics,   ellay  a, 

(5  J  Biady's  luU''jdutt,  p,  I  53. 
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to  have  been  differently  condituted  at  different  periods. 
It  was  compofed  on  the  iff  day  of  June  of  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  other  nobles,  who  granted  the  king  an  aid 
of  forty  fliillings  on  every  knight's  fee  (6).  On  the  14th 
of  the  fame  month  the  king  fent  letters  to  all  the  fheriff^, 
acqiT'i.inting  them,  that  the  earls,  barons,  and  fome  other 
nobles,  had  made  certain  fpecial  requintions,  about 
which  he  defired  to  confult  v/ith  others  of  the  feveral 
counties  ;  and  defiring  each  Hieriff  to  caufe  tv/o  or  three 
of  the  moil:  difcreet  knights  of  his  county  to  be  chofen  and 
fent  to  parliament  three  weeks  after  Midfummer  at  far- 
thefl;  f  7).  We  hear  of  no  citizens  or  burgeffes  being  in 
this  parliaitient.  While  the  elections  of  knights  were 
making  in  the  feveral  counties,  the  parliament  continued 
fitting,  and  the  ftatutes  called  Wejimmjler  the  third  were 
made  by  it  on  July  8  (%).  It  doth  not  appear  with  cer- 
tainty, what  the  affair  was  about  which  the  king  defired  to 
confult  the  reprefentatives  of  the  counties ;  but  it  feems 
jTioft  probable,  that  it  was  the  banifhinent  of  the  Jews, 
•which  was  a  great  national  concern,  and  took' place  at  this 
time  (g).  Some  parliaments  in  this  period  were  called 
general,  and  fome  particular  (10).  In  thefe  laft,  the 
king  confulted  only  with  fuch  of  the  great  men  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  as  he  thought  proper  to  feleO:.  Several  of 
our  ancient  ftatutes  feem  to  have  been  made  by  thefe  partl- 
,  'cular  parliaments  (11).  In  fome  of  the  parliaments  of  this 
reign,  the  fmaller  barons  in  each  county  were  repre- 
fented  by  two,  in  fome  by  three,  and  in  fome  by  four 
commiflioners  ;  and  the  reprefentation  of  cities  and  bo- 
roughs was  flill  more  iinfettled  (12).  We  even  meet 
with  one  parliament  in  this  reign,  in  which  there  was  not 
fo  much  as  one  clergyman  ;  and  with  another  to  which 
not  only  the  archbifhops,  bifliops,  abbots,  and  priors,  but 
even  the  archdeacons,  with  a  reprcfentative  of  every 
chapter,  and  two  reprefentatives  of  the  inferior  clergy  of 
every  diocefs,  were  called  (^13^.  In  a  word,  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than   this,    that   the   conftitution  of  the 

f6)  See  the  record  in  Brady's  Introdua.  p.  149. 

(7)  Bradv^Introdua.  p.  149.  (S)  Statute?,  vol.  (.  p.  iza, 

(9)  Kavehtcn,  col.  1460. 

(10)  ?tan!ttf,  vf.!.  1.  p.  401.     T.  Wykes,  p.  iii. 
(ir)   K;atii;c?,  vol.   1.  p.  63.  69,  &c. 

{11)  Rv,vj v'.'  Ir.rr'idvict.  p.  151. 

(13)  Cbion.  T.  Thorn,  col.  156^.     Brady's IntroducSV,  p.  i§?. 
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parliament  of  England  was  far  from  being  fixed  and  uni- 
form in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  In  general,  however,  we 
may  obferve  with  pleafure,  that  the  iTame  of  thefe  affem- 
blies  gradually  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  ad- 
mirable model  which  hath  been  fo  long  eftabliihed,  and 
hath  contributed  fo  much  to  the  prefervation  of  our  rights 
and  liberties. 

This  unfettlednefs  of  the  form  of  parliaments  gave  the  Great  m-^ 
crown  too  srreat  an  influence  in  thefe  alTemblies  ;  and  feme  ^"^'^'^'^  °^ 

.  c5     •  .  '  ,  ins  crov/a 

Other  circumil:ances  ilill  further  added  to  that  influence,  in  pariia- 
As  the  great  barons,  in  the  times  we  are  now  delineating,  mcuL 
delighted  to  refide  at  their  caftles  in  the  country,  und  had 
but  little  tafle  for  tedious  political  inveftigations,  the  feiW- 
ons  of  parliament  were  commonly  very  Ihort.  This  made 
it  neceilary  to  prepare  bufinefs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it 
might  be  difpatched  in  a  little  time,  and  without  much 
expence  of  thought.  With  this  view,  the  laws  which 
the  king  defired  to  have  enaOred,  were  drawn  up  by  the 
councils  or  the  judges,  in  the  form  of  ftatutes,  read  in 
parliament,  and  at  once  either  paffed  or  rejefiled  (14). 
Severalof  our  ancient  ftatutes  bear  evident  marks  of  their 
having  been  made  in  this  manner  fi^J. 

As  one  great  end  of  parliament  was  to  redrefs  both  ge-  Tner«of 
neral  and  particular  grievances,  efpecially  fuch  as  could  pet'tiojis. 
not  be  redrefled  by  any  other  means,  many  petitions 
Were  prefented  to  every  parliament  for  that  purpofe.  To 
prevent  their  fpending  any  time  in  reading  and  confider- 
ing  tricing  or  unreafonable  petitions,  certain  perfons 
were  appointed  by  the  king,  fome  time  before  the  meet- 
ing of  a  parliament,  to  be  receivers  and  triers  of  petiti- 
ons from  the  feveral  parts  of  his  dominions.  On  the  firil 
day  of  the  parliament,  proclamation  was  made  at  the 
door  of  the  houfe,  and  other  public  places,  that  all  per- 
fons who  had  any  petitions  to  prefent,  fliould  give  them 
in  tothofe  who  had  been  appointed  to  receive  them  (16). 
As  thefe  receivers  and  triers  of  petitions  were  named  by 
the  king,  they  probably  afbed  under  his  direQ:ion ;  and 
they  feem  to  have  borne  a  very  great  refemblance  to  the 
lords  of  the  articles  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland  (i  7). 

(14)  Hale's  Hid.  Common  Law,  ch.  i.p.  13,  14. 

(15)  Statutes,  vol.  i .  p.  5X553. 

{16)  Ryley  PlEcita  Parliamentaria,  p.  240. 
(17)  ElTays on  Britiilit  Antiquities,  p.  49. 
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There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  parlianient  of  England ' 
was  divided  into  the  tv/o  houfes  of  lords  and  commons,  in 
the  reign  of  Ed  ward  I.;  and  it  is  moll  probable  that  it  ftill 
continued  to  form  only  one  great  aflembly.  But  as  this 
affembly  confifted  of  feveral  diftin6l  orders  of  men,  as 
bifhops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  knights,  citizens, 
and  burgefies  ;  and  as  thefe  different  orders  had  different 
and  fometimes  oppofite  intereffs,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  one  or  more  of  thefe  orders  did  retire  jnto  a  feparate 
room,  on  fome  occafions,  and  held  confultations  by  them- 
felves.  This  we  know  with  certainty,,  that  thouo-h  the 
convocations  of  the  clergy,  in  this  period,  made  com- 
monly only  one  aiTembly,  and  fat  in  one  houfe,  yet  at 
fome  times  they  divided  into  four  troops,  as  they  were 
called,  of  whi-ch  the  bifliops  made  one  troop,  the  deans 
and  archdeacons  another,  the  abbots  and  priors  a  third, 
and  the  pro6lors  of  the  inferior  clergy  a  fourth,  and  each 
troop  deliberated  by  itfehYi  8^.  The  reprefentatives  of 
cities  and  burghs,  who  were  fummoned  to  the  parliament 
at  Shrewfbury,  A.  D.  1283,  appear  to  have  met  at  the 
village  of  A6i:on-Burnel,  while  the  reft  of  the  parliament 
fat  at  Shrewfbury,  A  little  before  this  (January  20,  the 
fame  year),  there  were  three  diftinfl  parliaments  at  the 
fame  time,  in  three  different  cities,  one  at  Northampton, 
one  at  York,  and  one  at  Durham,  to  each  of  which  the 
ting  font  commiffioners  to  reprefent  his  perfon,  as  he  v/as 
then  engaged  in  the  conqueft  of  Wales  (19). 

When  the  bufinefs  of  a  feffion  of  parliament  was 
finiflied,  it  was  difmiffed  by  proclamation  ;*  of  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  one  example,  near  the  end  of  this 
racat.  I'eig"?  A.  D.  1305  :  "  All  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and 
*'  other  prelates,  earls  and  barons,  knights  of  counties, 
"  citizens,  burgeffes,  and  other  people  of  the  commons, 
*'  who  have  come  at  the  commandment  of  our  fovereira 
*'  lord  the  king  to  this  parliament  ;  the  king  thanks  them 
*'  much  for  their  coming;  and  wills,  that  when  they 
*'  pleafe,  they  may  return  into  their  own  countries,  pro- 
"  vided  that  they  come  back,  immediately  and  without 
*'  delay,  when  they  are  remaiicled  ;  except  the  billiops, 
**  earls,  barons,  and  juftices,  and   others,    v/ho   are  of 


Method  of 
terminat- 
ing' a  ''eflioiT 


purlin. 


(18)  Hody'sHiflrry  of  Cor,\'ocationf,  part  3.-p.  kj. 
(iij)  Hody'-.Hirrcr)' o;  Coavocations,  part  3.  p.  ^'/S— 3S3. 
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*  the  council  of  our  fovereign  lord  the  king,  who   fliaU 

*  not   depart  without  the  fpecial  licence  of  the    king, 
"  Thofe  alfo  who  have  bufinefs  may  flay,  and  profecute 

their  bufinefs.  And  the  knights  who  have  come  for 
the  counties,  and  the  others  who  have  come  for  the 
cities  and  boroughs,  may  apply  to  fir  John  de  Kir- 
keby,  and  he  will  caufe  them  to  have  briefs  to 
receive  their  wages  in  their  own  countries.  And  the 
faid  John  de  Kirkeby,  in  confequence  of  this  procla- 
mation, will  deliver  to  the  chancellor  the  names  of  the~ 
kniphts  who  have  come  for  the  counties,  and  the 
names  of  the  others  who  have  come  for  the  cities  and 
boroughs ;  and  it  is  proclainaed,  that  all  v/ho  defire  to  ' 
have  briefs  for  their  expences,  as  is  faid  above,  fliall 
apply  there  for  thefe  briefs  f'20)."  When  a  felTion  of 
parliament  had  been  terminated  in  this  manner,  the 
king,  on  the  next  occafion,  might  either  call  a  new 
parliament,  or  command  the  flieriffs  to  fend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  former  parliament,  caufing  others  to  be 
elededin  theroom  of  fuch  as  had  died  or  were  infirm 
(21).  The  firft  of  thefe  methods  was  moft  commonly 
purfued. 

The  feiTions  of  parliament,    in  this  period,    were  fo  petitions 
fliort,  and  the  members  of  them    fo  impatient  to  return  anfw^red 
to  their  refpedivc  countries,  that    many  petitions  com-  ^J^'"^^'"^ 
monly  remained  unanfvvered,  and  many  appeals  undeter-^jl_ 
mined.     The  king,  with  the  bifhops,  earls,  barons,  juf- 
tices,  and  others  of  his  council,    anfvvered  thefe  petitions 
and  determined  thefe  appeals;    which    is   the  reafon  that 
they,  together  with  thofe  who  had  bufinefs  depending. 
Were  commanded  to  flay  until  they  received  permiiTion 
io  depart.     After  that  very  felTion  of  parliament,    which 
was  terminated  by  the  above  proclamation,  when    it    had 
continued  about  three  weeks,    the  king  and  his  council 
gave  anfwers  to  no  fev/er  than  one  hundred  and   fix  peti- 
tions (22  .  I 

In  the  preceding  period,  a  brief  defcription  was  given  Courts, 
of  the   feveral  courts,    judges,    and  magiilrates,    which  ^^^ 
were  eflablifhed  in  England  by  the  Normans,  for  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juflice  and  execution  of  the  laws ;    and 

(ao)  Ryley'sPIacit. Parliament,  p,  a4i. 

(ii)  Brady's  Introdua.  p..  15a. 

(ii)  Pvyley'sPlacit.  Parliameat.  p.  241— -zSj. 

therefore 
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therefore  it  will  be  fufficient  in  this  place  to  mention  the 
moll:  important  changes  that  were  made  in  thefe  particu- 
lars in  the  courfe  of  this  period  (23). 

By  the  feventeenth  article  of  the  Great  Charter  of  king 
John,  it  was  declared,  "  Common  pleas  fliall  not  follow 
**  our  court,  but  fliall  be  held  in  fome  certain  place  (^24^." 
To  carry  this  article  into  execution,  a  court  was  fome 
time  after  erected,  for  the  trial  of  common  pleas  and  con- 
troverfies  among  the  fubjedls,  called  t]\Q  Court  of  Common 
Bench  or  Common  Pleas ^  and  fettled  at  Wellminfter,  where 
it  IHII  continues  (2$)-  But  Jis  new  inftitution's  are  not 
brought  to  perfe£tion  at  once,  many  perfons,  for  feveral 
3'ears  after  the  ereSion  of  this  court,  brought  their  com- 
mon pleas  into  the  exchequer,  which  gave  occafion  to  the 
following  ftatute,  A.  D.  1300:  "  No  common  pleas  fhall 
*'  be  from  henceforth  holden  in  the  exchequer,  contrary 
"  to  the  form  of  the  Great  Charter  (^26/'*  This  court, 
at  its  firft  inilitution,  confifled  only  of  three  judges  (27). 

About  the  fame  time  the  court 
erected  for  the  trial  of  criminal 
the  crown,  which,  as  well  as 
formerly  been  in  the  exchequer. 

Vv'ho  were  fummoned  to  attend  this  court,  were  command- 
ed to  appear  (coram  ipfo  rege)  before  the  king  himfelf ; 
the  advantages  of  its  remaining  at  a  known  and  convenient 
place,  were  fo  many  and  obvious,  that  it  continued  to  fit 
almoft  conftantly  at  Weflminfter,  except  a  few  fhort  oc- 
cafional  removes  (28).  A  flatute  was  indeed  made,  A.  D. 
1 300,  that  the  juftices  of  the  king's-bench  fliould  always 
follow  him,  that  he  might  have  fome  fages  of  the  law 
near  him  at  all  times  (29).  But  this  ftatute  doth  not  feem 
to  have  produced  any  great  or  permanent  effe^l.  It  was 
the  duty  and  prerogative  of  the  judges  of  this  high  court, 
from  its  firfl  inftitution,  "  to  correiSt  the  injuries  and 
"  errors  of  other  courts  and  judges  (^30)." 

The  mod  important  inflitutions  are  fometimes  intro- 
duced by  fuch  flow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  that  it  is 
next  to  impolTible  to  point  out  their  origin.     This  feenisj 


of  king's-bench  was 
aflions  and  pleas  of 
common  pleas,  had 
Though  the  perfons 


(13)  See  vol.  3.  chap.  3.  (24)  Id.  ibid. 

^15)  fiugdale'sOrigines  juridicale-,  ch.  18.  p.  38. 

(i6)  Statutes,  vol.  i .  p.  143.  (zy)  Dugdale,  p.  39, 

(i8)  Dugdalc,  p.  38,  (zp)  Statutes,  vol.  I.  p.  143. 

(30)  Braiton,  1.  3.  c.  xo. 
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,  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  the  court  of  chan- 

I  eery,  as  a  fupreme  court  of  review  and  equity.     When 

)  the  aula  regis  or  king's  court  flouriflied  in  its  ancient  undi- 

?  vided  dignity,  the  chancellor   fat   as  a  judge  in   it,  with 

the  high  jufliciary,  and  other  great  officers  of  the  crown  ; 

and  after  the  courts  of  the  king's-bench  and  common  pleas 

wereere6t;ed,4ie  continued  to  fit  as  one  of  the  judp-es  in 

the  exchequer  ;  but  it  doth  not  appear,  that  in  this^'reicrn 

he  had  any  diftinci  court  or  jurifdidion  of  his  own  (31  J. 

As  the  eftabhrhment  of  the  courts  of  the  king's-benc-h  Exchequer, 
and  common  pleas  very  much  diminifned  the  buHnefs,  it 
alfo  impaired  the  power  and  dignit)^,  of  the  exchequer, 
which  was  very  much  confined,  as  a  court  of  law,  to  the 
trial  of  fuch  caufes  as  refpeded  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
or  its  own  officers  and  dependents  (32). 

Though   the  courts  of  exchequer,  kingVbench,  and  Thefc 
common  pleas,  were  for  the  moft  part  fettled  at   Wefi-  ^^'-'''^^ 
minfter  in  this  reign ;  they  were  fometimes  removed  to  ''°"^=^'"J«^ 
other  places,  that  they  might  be  near  the  king,  when  he  '^"^'°'^  ' 
was  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Wales  and  Scotland.     In  the 
6th  and  nth  of  Edward  I.  they  were  removed  to  Shrewf- 
bury;  in  the  26th to  York;  and  in  the  21  ft  the  court  of 
kmg's-bench  fat  at  Roxburgh  in  Scotland  (33).     But  the 
inconveniencies  which  attended  thefe  removes  were  fo 
fenfibly  felt,  that  they  became  ^raduallv  lefs  frequent. 

By  the  flatute,  commonlv  called  Weflminfter  the  fe-  juftices  of 
cond,  chapter  30,  A.  D.  1285,  juflices  of  affize  and  ni- aflke. 
fi  prius  were  appointed  to  go  into  every  fhire,  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  for  the  more  fpeedy  adminiftration  of 
juftig€(34;.  As  thefe  juflices  of  affize  were  alfo  jud^-es 
in  the  courts  at  Weilminfter,  they  performed  their  cir- 
;cuits  into  the  country  in  the  times  of  the  vacations  of  thefe 
purts.  Byanotherftatute,  A.  D.  1299,  the  juflices  of 
affize  are  appointed  to  be  juflices  of  gaol-delivery  in  all 
places  on  their  circuits  (^35). 

But  all  thefe  courts  and  judges  were  not  fufficient  to  jufUce.  o? 
prevent  the  commilfion  of  many  atrocious  crimes,  and  traiie-baf- 
to  keep  his  fubjeas  in  that  peace  and  good  order  which  ^°"- 
Edward  I.  defired.    With  a  view  to  put  a  flop  to  the  per- 
l's i )  Madox  Hift.  Excheq.  ch.  21 .  p.  564,  &c. 
(32;  Dugdale's  Orig.  Jurid.  p.  36.     Madox,  chap.  lo.  p.  548. 
{33)Id.  ibid.  eh.  ao.  p.  551,  553.     Hale's  Hift.  C.  L.  p.  aco, 
(34)  Statutes,  vol.  i .  p.  98.  (3-; )  lb,  p.  1 3  < . 
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petralion  of  fuch  crimes,  by  the  fevere  and  fpcedy  pu- 
nifliment  of  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  them,  he  appoint-- 
ed  a  kind  of  civil  inquifitors,  and  fent  them  into  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  commiffions  to  try  and 
punifli  all  murderers,  incendiaries,  robbers,  and  thieves, 
all  who  beat  and  wounded  jurymen,  or  others,  out  of 
malice,  with  all  who  hired,  afiifled,  and  protected  them, 
&c.  &c.  Thefe  commiiTioners,  \yho  were  commonly 
called  iiijliccs  of  iraiJe-baJhn,  executed  their  commifiion 
with  much  fpint,  put  many  of  thefe  audacious  criminals 
todcatli,  and  obliged  others  to  abandon  their  country  to 
avoid  the  fame  fate  (36^. 
j-irtlce^  of  To  fupprefs  riots  and  tumults,  to  punifli  fmall  offences, 
ttie  peace,  ^j^^j  (Je(;t;^^3^-iyi;;-,e  lelfer  controverfies,  and  particularly  to  ex- 
ecute the  decrees  of  the  parliament  of  Winchefter,  this 
■wife  prince  appointed  confervators  or  jufliices  of  the  peace 
in  every  county  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  abolifhed  the  of- 
fice of  high  julficiaiT,  as  inveiled  with  too  much  power 
to  be  intruded  in  the  hands  of  any  fubje6l{37). 
Trial  of  Edward  I.  not  only  made  thefe  falutary  changes  in  the 

the  judges,  courts  and  m.agiflrates,  but  he  watched  over  them  with 
great  attention,  and  puniflied  them  when  they  were  guilty 
of  flagrant  injufuice  or  oppreffion.  At  his  return  from 
France,  where  he  had  refided  -three  years,  great  com- 
plaints were  madq  to  him  of  the  rapacity  and  extortions 
^  of  the  judges.  To  examine  thefe  complaints,  he  called 
a  parliament  at  Wefrminfter,  A.  D.  1290,  at  which  all 
th&  judg-es  being  tried,  were  found  guilty  /^except  two) 
and  feverely  fined.  Sir  Thomas  Wayland,  chief  juftice 
of  the  common  pleas,  appearing  the  greateft  delinquent, r 
was  baniihed,  and  his  whole  eftate  confifcated  (38).  This^ 
tranfaclion  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  produ6five  of 
the  beft  elTecLS. 
F*atute  Several  excellent  flatutes  were  made   in   the  reign  of 

iuv..  Edward  I.  which  contributed  not  a   little  to  the  meliora- 

tion of  the  conflitution,  and  the  more  regular  adminiftra- 
tion  cf  juilice.     It  Avas  on  account  of  thefe  wife  and  good 
laws,  that  fir  Edward  Coke  gave  this  prince  the  title  of- 
.    the  Engliili  Jullinian.     Some  of  thefe   llatutes  refpeded; 

(36)  RvleyV  Plac'ta,  p.  280.     Spelman  ClolT.  voc.  'Trai]c-Baft:n. 

(37)  Sp^''-^^'''  f-''^*I'-  ^■'^'-'-  Jujliciarius. 

(38)  Chron.  T.  Wikes,  p.  1 18.     Chron.  Dunllap.    an.   1290.     Ryley's 
Plucita  Parliament,  451. 

the 
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j  the  church,  and  were  intended  to  fet  bounds  to  the  power 

I  of  the  pope,  the  riches  of  the  clergy,  and  the  encroach- 
j  ments  of  the  fpirituai  courts  (39).  , Others  of  them  were 
:  calculated  for  explaining,  confirming,  and  enlarging  the 
■  liberties  which  had  been  granted  by  the  great  charter,  and 
:  the  charter  of  the  forefts ;  and  particularly  tor  reftrain- 

•  ing  the  crov/n  from  impofing  taxes  v/ithout  the  confent  of 

parliament  (40).     Very  prudent  regulations  were  made 

bv  the  flatute  of  Winchefter,  for  ordering  the  internal 

police  of  the  country,  and  preventing   thefts   and  robbe- 

i!  ries  ;  and  the  ftatutes  of  A<£ton-Burnel,  and  De  Mercato- 

1;  ribus,  contain  regulations  no  lefs  prudent,  for  the  encou- 

A  ragement  of  trade  (41  j.     But  for  a  more  perfe6l  know- 

[.jledge  of  the  many  excellent  laws  that  were  made  in  this 

\\  reign,  the  reader  muft  be  referred  to  the  ilatute  book, 

i(i  and  the  works  quoted  below  (42). 

\\  '    It  is  impolTible  to  give 'a  better  defcription  of  the  great  po^n^^^ 
jy  improvements  that  were   made   in   the  common  law  of'^** 

II  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  than  in  the  following 
words  of  fir  Matthew  Hale  :  '*  Upon  the  whole  matter 
*'  it  appears,  that  the  very  fcheme,  mold,  and  model  of 
*'  the  common  law,  efpecially  in  relation  to  the  admini- 
*'  flration  of  the  common  juftice  between  party  and  par- 
**  ty,  as  it  was  highly  refitified,  and  ^oX  in  a  much  better 
**  light  and  order  by  this  king,  than  his  predeceflbrs  left 
*'  it  to  him,  fo  in  a  very  great  meafure  it  has  continued 
•**  the  fame  in  all  fucceeding  ages  to  this  day ;  fo  that  the 
**  mark  or  epocha  we  are  to  take  for  the  true  ftating  of 
"  the  law  of  England,  what  it  is,  is  to  be  confidered, 
•"  ftated,  and  eftimated,  from  what  it  was  when  this 
■**  king  left  it.     Before  his  time  it  was  in  a  great  mea- 

*'  fure  rude  and  unpoliified,  in  comparifon  of  what  it 
*'  was  after  this  reduflion  thereof;  and  on  the  other  fide, 
-*•*  as  it  was  thus  polifhed  and  ordered  by  him,  fo  hath  it 
<'  ftood  hitherto,  without  any  great  or  confiderable  alt£- 
«'  ration  (43)." 

The  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  founfettled  in  the^'^"'^?', 
times  we  are  now  confidering,  that  they  depended  verycjown. 

(39)  Statutes,  vol.  i .  p.  ya.  1 1  S..i6c. 

(40)  Id.  ibid.  p.  131.  139.  I  55.  {i,i)\A.  ibid.  p.  75.  1 11.  115. 
(42^  Coke's  Inditutes,   BiacVillone's  Commentaries,   Barrington's  Ob- 

fevvations,  Hale's  Hid.  C.  L. 

(42)  Halt's  Hiftovy  pi'  the  Common  Law,  p.  !5z,  163, 

y  a  much 
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much  on  the  charaQ:er  and  capacity  of  the  prince  wh( 
'  wore  it.     Henry  III.  being  a  weak  prince,  was  at  fomi 

times  deprived   of    ahnofl     all     authority    by    his    tO( 
powerful   barons ;  but    his  ion  and    fucceffor  Rdward  I 
fupported    the   dignity  and    prerogatives  of  his    crowi 
with  greater  vigour,  and  repelled  the  attacks  that  wen 
made  upon  them  with  fpirit.     Of  this  it   will  be   fuf 
ficient   to   give   one  example.     When    the   barons    de- 
manded,   A.    D.    1 301,  that  the  great    officers   of  th( 
crown  fhould   be  named    by   parliament,   the    king   re- 
turned fuch  a  fierce   denial,  as  flruck  terror  into  theft 
haughty  chieftains,  and, brought  them  to  beg  his  pardor 
for  their  prefumption  ('44).    The  truth  is,  this  prince  was 
too  fond  of  pov/er,  and  puflied  his  prerogatives  beyond 
the    limits  which  had  been  prefcribed  by  the  charters, 
For  example,  it  was  ftipulated  by  the  12th  article  of  the 
Great  Charter,—"  That  no  fcutage  or  aid  fhall  be  iih- 
*'  pofed,  except  by  the  comm.on    council  of  the  king- 
*'  dom(45)."     But  Edward  paid  little  regard  to  this  ar- 
ticle, and   extorted  money  from  his  fubjefls  on  many  oc- 
cafions,  by  his  own  authority  (46).     By  the  39th  article 
of  the  fame  chapter,  no  freeman  Avas  to  be  imprifonedj] 
but  by  tb^  regular  courfe  of  law  (^47  j.     But  there  is  the  '' 
ciearefV  evidence,  that  Edward  and  his  minifters  impri- 
foned^  many  perfons,  and  detained  them  long  in  prifon, 
erf  mere  fufpicion  or  ill-will.     Of  this  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  made  the  following  complaint  in    parliament 
A.  D.  1290:  "  That  very  many  freemen   of  the  king- 
**  dom  had,  without  any  guilt  on  their  part,  been  com- 
**  milted  by  the  king's  miniflers  to  divers  prifons,  as  if 
**  they  had  been  flaves  of  the  meaneft  degree,  therein  to 
**  be  kept :  of  which  forae  died  in  prifon,  with  hunger, 
<«  or  grief,  and  the  weight  of  their  chains.    From  others 
"  they  extorted,  at  then-  pleafure,  infinite  Turns  of  mo- 
*'  ney  for  their  ranfoms  (48)."     In  a  word,  it  was  de- 
clared  publicly    from  the  bench    by  the    minifters  and . 
judges  of  this  prince,  "  That,  for  the  common  utility, 
**  the  king  was,  in  many  cafes,  above  the  laws  and  elta- 
**  blifned  cuftoms  of   the  kingdom  (49) :"  a    dangerous  ! 

(44)  Parliament.  Hitl.  vol.  i.  p.   1 18. 

(45)  See  vol.  3.  (4^)  Statutes,  vol.  z.  p.  133.  M'. 
(47)  See  vol.  3.  (48)  Ellys's  Trads,  vol.  a.  p.  7, 
(451)  Rylcy'sPkcit.  Parliament,  p.  77. 

maxim* 
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'maxim,    hardly  compatible   with   a   free  and  legal  go- 
verment. 

Thefe  obfervations  fufficiently  account  for  the  extreme  H-f^oj-v  of 
reludance  of  Edward  I.  to  confirm  the  great  charter,  the  chai- 
and  the  charter  of  the  forefts.  This  rekittance  appears  teis, 
to  have  been  fo  great,  that  nothing  but  neceffity  could 
have  overcome  it.  Nor  was  he  involved  in  this  neceffity 
itill  the  25th  year'  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1297,  when  being 
'at  war  Avith  France  and  Scotland,  and  in  the  greateil 
'diftrefs  for  money  to  carry  on  thefe  wars,  a  powerful  party 
of  the  Englifli  nobility,  headed  by  the  two  great  earls  of 
Hereford  and  Norfolk,  pofitively  refufed  to  follow  him 
into  Flanders,  complained  bitterly  of  his  illegal  exa6i:ions, 
and  loudly  demanded  the  confirmation  of  the  charters, 
vrhich  had  beenlong  fo  neglefted.  Edward  ufcd  every  art  to 
allay  this  rifing  ftorm  ;  but  finding  this  impoilible,  and 
'dreading  a  rebellion  in  England  while  he  was  in  Flanders, 
he  gave  a  commiffion  to  his  fon  prince  Edward  to  call  a 
parliament,  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  charters ;  which  were  accordingly  confirmed 
with  great  folemnity,  Odober  10,  in  full  parliament  at 
London  f<,o).  The  ftatute  of  confirmation  being  tranf- 
rnitted  to  the  king,  he  gave  his  afient  to  it  under  the  great 
feal,  at  Ghent,  November  5 .  After  his  return  he  con- 
firmed thefe  famous  inftruments,  March  8,  A.D.  1299, 
m  a  parliament  at  London  ;  and  again  in  another  parlia- 
ment at  the  fame  place,  March  16,  A.  D.  1300 ;  and 
inaHy  in  a  parliament  at  Lincoln,  February  14,  A.  D. 
1 301  (51).  At  each  of  thefe  confirmations  new  devices 
.vere  invented  to  render  thefe  admired  inedimable  char- 
ers  (which  contributed  fo  much  to  eflablifii  and  afcer- 
am  the  liberties  of  England)  more  public,  facred,  and 
nviolable  (52). 

Though  Edward  I.  was   an  excellent  osconomifl,  the  Revenues 
ilmofl  incefiant  wars  in  v/hich  he  was  engaged  involved  of  the 
lim  in  expences  which  his  ftated  revenues  could  not  fup-  "°'''"- 
port.     To  fupply  this  deficiency,  he  made  frequent  and 
•:ommonly  fuccefsful  applications  to  his  people  in  parlia- 
nent(53).     B^t  on   fome  occafions  he  had  recourfe  to 

(50)  St.itutes,  vol.  I.  p.  1:51. 

{51 )  Sec  Judge  Blackilone's  moa  correft  and  valuable  Hidorv   of   the 
-narter?.,  f.  92, — i  15. 


(  5i)  Blackftone's  HilT:.  of  the  Charters,  p    92, 1 1  5 

(53)Pai-iianient,Hill.  vul  j,  p.  136. 
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more  unjtiftifiabie  methods  of  replenifhing  his  coffers. 
From  the  jews  he  extorted  prodigious  fums  of  money  at 
different  times  ;  and  at  laft  he  feixed  the  whole  poffef- 
fions  of  tha!:  devoted  people,  banifhing  the  owners  out 
of  the  kingdom  (^54J.  Though  he  was  really  a  friend  to 
trade,  yet  when  his  v^ant  of  money  was  great  and  urgent 
he  fometiaies  made  too  free  with  the  caili  and  goods  of 
merchants.  Before  his  departure  on  his  expedition  into 
Flanders,  A.  D.  1297,  he  feiz-ed  great  quantities  of  wool 
and  leather  belonging  to  the  merchants,  for  no  other  reafon, 
but  that  it  was  the  mofl  fpeedy  and  effectual  means  of 
procuring  money (^55 j.  At  the  fame  time  he  took  by 
-  mere  force,  without  any  other  plea  but  that  he  had  need 
of  them,  immenfe  quantities  of  corn,  and  great  multi- 
tudes of  cattle,  for  the  ufe  of  his  army  (56).  Nor  did 
this  prince  abfiiain  from  laving  violent  hands  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  however  facred  it  was  then  efleem- 
ed.  At  one  time  he  feiz.ed  ail  the  money  and  plate  in 
the  monafferies  and  churches ;  and  at  another,  all  the 
poffefHons  of  the  clergy,  for  refufmg  to  grant  him  a  fub- 
iidy(57).  Thefe  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion  will 
hardly  appear  credible  in  the  iprefent  age.  But  nothing 
was  more  difhcuJt  than  to  teach  even  the  bed  and  wifeft 
of  our  ancient  kings  this  plain  fundamental  principle  of 
the  conflitution, — That  they  had  no  right  to  the  property 
of  their  fubje^s,  'unlejs  it  <was  granted  to  them  by  par- 
liament. 


Wales. 


Edward  I.  m.ade  great  eflforts  to  reduce  the  whole 
ifland  of  Britain  into  one  kingdom,  governed  by  the  fame 
foverei8:n,  and  fubjecl  to  the  fame  laws.  With  refpcct 
to  Wales  he  fucceeded  in  his  defign.  After  he  had  accom- 
plifhed  the  conquefi  of  that  country  by  the  force  of  arms, 
he  was  at  great  pains  to  gain  a  perfefl:  knowledge  of  its 
ancient  conflitution  and  laws,  and  of  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitants.  With  this  view,  he  gave  a  commifTion  to 
the  bifliop  of  St.  David's  and  others,  to  invefligate  thefe 
matters  in  the  mofl:  careful  and  authentic  manner.  No 
fev/er  than  one  hundred  and  feventy-tuo  of  the  moil:  re- 

(54)  Walfing.p.  54.      Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  .20.      Trivet,  p.  r66. 

(55)  Walfing.  p,  69.     Trivet,  p.  295.     Heming,  vol,  i.  p.  52,. 
{  56)  Heniine.  vol.  i.p.  iio,  mi. 

(57/ WalliD^'.  p.  65.     HemJHg.  vol,  i,  p.  107. 
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fpeflable  and  intelligent  perfons  were  examined  upop 
oath,  by  thefe  commifiioners,  who,  upon  their  evidence, 
formed  a  report (^58/  Having  obtained  this  neccfTary 
information,  he  held  a  parliament  at  Rhuydland  in  Flint- 
iTijre,  May  24,  A.  D.  12S2,  and  in  it  united  Wales  to 
the  kingdom  of  England,  and  introduced  into  it  as  many 
of  the  Englifh  laws,  cuiloms,  courts,  and  niagiilrates,  as 
he  thought  convenient  at  that  time  (59). 

Edward  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  his  defigns  upon  Scotland. 
Scothnd,  though  the  acquifition  of  that  kingdom  feems 
to  have  been  the  favourite  with  of  his  heart,  during  the 
lail  twenty  years  of  his  life.  His  firfl  fcheme  for  unit- 
ing the  two  Britiih  kingdoms,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
tlde([  fon  prince  Edward,  to  Margaret  of  Norwav,  heirefs 
ot  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  juft  and  honourable  ;  but 
it  was  unhappily  defeated  by  the  death  of  that  princefs. 
The  various  methods  of  art  and  force,  which  he  after- 
wards employed  for  accomplifliing  this  end,  have  been 
already  related.  Amongft  other  means,  he  endeavoured 
to  introduce  the  Englifh  laws,  cuftpms,  and  modes  of 
■judicial  proceedings,  in  thofe  parts  of  Scotland  where  his 
power  prevailed.  '*  It  feems  very  evident  (fays  fir 
**  Matthew  Hale),  that  the  defign  of  Edward  I.  was  by 
'■  all  me^ns  polTible  to  unite  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
*'  as  he  had  done  the  principality  of  Wales,  to  the  crown 
*^  ot  England,  fo  that  Britain  might  have  been  one  en- 
*'  tire  monarchy,  which  could  never  have  been  better 
*'  done,  than  by  eftablifliing  one  common  law  and  rule 
''  of  juftice  among  them  ;  and  therefore  he  did,  as 
"  opportunity  and  convenience  ferved,  tranllate  over  to 
"  that  kingdom  as  many  of  our  Enghfli  cuiloms  and 
*^  laws  a^  within  that  compafs  of  time  he  conveniently 
**  could  (60)."  But  as  all  Edward's  efforts  to  unite 
Scotland  to  England  finally  failed,  they  ferved  onlv  to 
kindle  a  moil  violent  and  implacable  animofity  be- 
tween the  people  of  thefe  two  kingdoms,  which  gra- 
dually rendered  their  manners,  laws,  and  culloms,  more 
diffimllar  than  they  had  been  in  more  ancient  and  ami- 
cable times. 

(58)  See  Leges  V/alli:E,  Append,  Jnrlga  Rarrington's  Obferv.  p.  93. 

(59)  See  Statutum  Walllce,  in  'h.  SutuUs  at  Lai£;e, 
too)  H^Jc's  Kift.  C.  L.  p.  2,04. 
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SECTION      III. 


Changes  in  the  Conjlituiion,  Government,  and  Latvs  of  Bri- 
tain, from  the  accefjion  of  Edtvard  \\.  A.  D.  1 307,  to 
the  accejfon  of  Ed  ward  III.  A.  D.  1327. 

X*  EW  chara<3:ers  were  more  different  than  thofe  of 
Edward  I.  and  of  his  Ton  and  fucceflbr  Edward  11.  The 
lad  of  thefe  princes  being?|a  weak  indolent  voluptuary, 
without  talents  for  war,  politics,  or  legiflation,  was  the 
property  of  worthlefs,  greedy  favourites,  to  whom  he 
abandoned  both  the  treafures  and  government  of  his^ 
kingdom.  In  this  reign  we  cannot  expe£l  to  meet  with 
great  improvements  in  the  conftitution,  government,  and 
la\ys ;  and  therefore  on  thefe  heads  it  merits  very  little 
attention. 
Conaitu-  The  conilitution  of  parliament  became  gradually  more 

tionofpar-  fettled  and  uniform  in  the  courfe  of  this  reign;  though 
harnent.  jj-g  meetings  were  fometimes  very  tumultuary,  occafioncd 
by  the  violent  animofities  of  the  contending  parties.  When 
a  parliament  was  mofl  full  and  general  in  this  period,  it 
confided  of  the  following  clafTes  or  orders  of  men,-— all 
the  archbifliops,  bifhcps,  abbots,  priors,  deans,  arch- 
deacons, two  reprefentatives  from  the  chapter  of  each  ca- 
thedral, and  two  reprefentatives  of  the  inferior  clergy  of 
-  each  diocefs,-r-a!l  the  earls  and  greater  barons,  with  the 
fudges,  and  ail  the  members  of  the  king's  council,  both 
,.of  the  clergy  and  laitv,  two  knights  from  each  county,  and 
two  citizens  from  each  city,  and  two  burgeiles  from  each 
burgh.  The  firft  parliament  in  this  reign,  which  met  at 
Northampton  Ottober  1 3,  A.  D.  1 307,  was  conftituted  in 
this  manner  (i).  The  expencespf  all  who  were  called  to 
this  parhament  as  reprefentatives  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as 
of  the  iaity,  M'fre  borne  by  their  conflituents  (2).  The 
clerical  reprefentatives  poiTefled  the  fmgular  privilege   of 

(1)  Dugdale's  Summons,  p.  55. 
(i)  Hod\ 's  Hift.  Conyocat.p.  591. 
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jfubflituting  others  in  their  room,  when  it  was  not  conve- 
nient for  them  to  attend  (3).  But  all  the  parliaments  of 
this  reign  were  not  fo  full  and  general  as  the  firfl:  ;  for  we 
find  that  to  fome  of  them  the  deans,  archdeacons,  and 
the  reprefentntives  of  chapters,  and  of  the  inferior  cler- 
gy, were  not  fummoned  (4).  In  a  word,  the  two  fird 
Edwards,  and. their  miniflers,  feem  to  have  modelled  their 
parliaments  as  bed  fuited  their  particular  views.  When 
they  defigned  to  afk  the  advice,  or  demand  the  pecuniary 
aiTiftance,  of  all  the  different  orders  of  their  fiibje<3:s,  they 
I  called  a  general  parliament ;  but  when  they  v/anted  only 
I  the  counfel  and  contributions  of  their  prelates  and  barons, 
i  who  poffefied  the  far  greatell:  fliare  both  of  the  power  and 
riches  of  the  kingdom,  thev  called  only  a  particular  par- 
liament, confirring  of  thefe  prelates  and  barons.  This 
not  only  appears  probable,  from  an  attentive  confidcra- 
tion  of  the  circumftances  in  which  thefe  different  kinds  of 
parliaments  were  called  ;  but  is  dire<3:ly  afferted  to  have 
been  the  cafe,  by  an  archbiiliop  of  Canterbury,  who 
fiourifhed  in  thofe  times,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope  :  — "  It 
*'  is  the  cuflom  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  that  in 
'  **  thofe  public  contingencies  which  affctt  the  ilate  of  that 
ji,**  kingdom,  the  counfel  of  all  who  are  particularly  con- 
\J'-  cerned  is  required  (5)."  The  inferior  clergv,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns,  were  fo  poor,  and  contri- 
buted fo  little  to  tenths  and  fifteenths,  that  fometiraes  no 
demand  was  made  upon  them,  and  then  they  were  not 
■required  to  fend  reprefentatives  to  parliament.  The 
twentieth,  for  example,  that  v/as  granted  in  the  firfl  par- 
liament of  Edward  II.  by  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights, 
amounted,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  to  720I.  12s.  7d.  ; 
while  the  fifteenth,  granted  by  the  citizens  and  burgelles, 
produced  in  all  the  towns  of  the  fame  county,  only 
31 1.  1 8s.  4|d.  (6).  Nor  did  the  towns  bear  a  much  higher 
proportion  to  the  counties  m  other  parts  of  England.  But 
as  cities  and  towns  increafed  in  wealth,  their  contributions 
to  the  public  expences,  and  their  importance  in  other 
rcfpeSs  became  more  confidtrable,  and  then  they  were 
conftantly  called  upon  to  fend  their  reprefeiuatives  to  par- 

(3)  Hod%''s  Hill.  Convocat.  p.  389.  (4)  Id.  p.  35c. 

(5)  M.  Vv'cilmor/il.  iin.  1301.  p.  439. 

{6}  Carlt;  vol.  z.  p.-joS.  fron^  the  i\oUs  jn  ihe  Pipc-officc. 
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liament,  in  which   they   foon  acquired  a  much  greater 

influence  than  the  counties  by  their  fupcrior  numbers. 

Parliament       The  parHament  of  England  doth  not  appear  to  have  been 

not  yeidi-    flatedly  divided  into  two  houfes  in  this  reign  ;  though  each 

videdinto    p£  jj^g  feveral  orders  of  which   it   confifted,    occafionally 

two  houles.  •       1         1  r  1.    J  -.     l       ^    •,.  ,•       i 

retired  and  coniulted  apart  about  its  own  particular  con- 
cerns. In  thefe  fcparate  confultations,  the  knights  of 
fhires  commonly,  if  not  conflantly,  fiit  with  the  earls  and 
barons,  as  having  been  originally  of  the  fame  order  ;  and 
always  granted  the  fame  proportion  of  their  goods  with 
the  earls  and  barons.  The  rcprefentatives  of  cities  and 
burghs,  who  were  really  citizens  and  burgefies,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  places  which  they  reprefented,  formed  one 
body,  and  held  confultations  about  the  affairs  of  trade,  and 
about  granting  aids  to  the  crown;  and  they  commonly 
granted  a  greater  proportion  of  their  moveables  than  the 
earls,  barons,  and  knights,  becaufe  they  owed  their  elTa- 
bliilimentand  franchifes  to  the  crown,  and  depended  up- 
on it  for  further  immunities  (7). 
Clergy  in  The  clergy  were  nearly  equal  to  the  laity  in  number, 
ne'r'lv"'^"'^  as  well  as  in  wealth  and  dignity,  in  the  parliaments  -of 
equal  to  England  in  this  period.  The  bifhops,  abbots,  and  pri- 
tlie  laity,  ors,  correfponded  to  the  earls  and  barons,  and  were  alfo 
fummoned  in  the  fame  manner,  by  a  particular  writ  direfi- 
ed  to  each  of  them  :  the  deans  and  archdeacons  corref- 
ponded to  the  knights  of  fliires,  and  were  fummoned  bv 
the  bifiiop,  as  the  knights  were  by  the  flreriff  of  the  county : 
and  the  rcprefentatives  of  the  chapters  of  cathedrals,  and 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  were  called  the  fpiritiial  corn- 
mom^  correfponded  to  the  rcprefentatives  of  cities  and 
burghs  (8).  The  clergy  alfo  granted  their  own  money  in 
parliament,  and  fometimes  in  a  diiTerent  proportion  from 
the  laity  (9).  Thefe  circumftances,  and  fome  others, 
made  the  favour  of  the  clergy  an  obje6t  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  prince,  in  the  times  we  are  now  confidering. 
Courts.  *'  It  feems,"  fays  a  learned  hiflorian  of  the  law,  "  that 

"  the  certain  fixing  of  the  court  of  common-pleas  at 
''  Weflminiter,  occafioned  much  more  refort  thereto 
*'  than  before  ;  for  about  the  beginning  of  Exlward  IPs 
*'  reign  there  were  fo  many  fuits  therein,  as  that  the  king 

(7)  Carte,  vol.  a.  p.  %\6 — r6o. 

(8)  Dugdalc's  Summon',  p.  ci,  Sic.   Pryn.  Pari.  V/rIt,  Vol,  2.  p.  77. 
(5)  Rights  ef  an  Er.jlifli  Con\ijc.uion,  p^  ^9,  Stc. 

*•'  was 
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**  was  neceflitated  to  increafe  the  number  of  his  juflices, 
*'  who  were  to  fit  there,  unto  fix,  which  commonly  were 
'*  not  above  three  before  that  time  ;  and  fo  to  divide 
*'  them,  that  they  might  fit  in  two  places  (10)."  The 
judges  in  this  court  were  afterwards  increafed  to  feven, 
and  at  lad  to  nine;  though  they  have  long  fmce  been  re- 
,duced  to  four,  who  fit  all  in  one  place.  In  proportion  as 
the  bufinefsof  the  courtof  common-pleas  increafed,  that 
of  the  exchequer,  in  which  thefe  pleas  had  formerly  been 
tried,  declined  (i  i).  The  members  of  the  king's  coun- 
cil ftill  continued  to  poffefs  great  judicial  powers,  and 
acted  as  barons  of  the  exchequer,  as  v/c!l  as  determined 
many  caufes  in  the  lad  refort,  which  could  not  be  cver-| 
taken  by  parliaments  in  their  fhort  felTions  {12}, 

Few  ftatutes  of  lafiing  utility  or  great  importance  5^^,,^^^ 
were  made  in  the  turbulent  unhappy  reign  of  lidv/ard  IL  lav/. 
By  the  ancient  common  law  of  England,  breaking  prifon 
was  a  capital  crime,  even  though  the  perfon  had  been 
committed  for  a  flight  offence. .  The  unrcafcnable  feVe- 
rity  of  this  law  or  cuftom  was  corretled  by  a  flatute  made 
in  a  parliament  at  Northampton,  ift  Edward  II.  A,  D. 
1307,  v.'hich  decrees, — "  That  none  from  henceforth 
**  that  brcaketh  prifon  fliall  have  judgment  of  life  or 
*'  member,  for  breaking  prifon  only,  except  the  caufe 
*'  for  vvhich  he  was  taken  and  imprifoned  did  require 
**  fuch  judgment,  if  he  had  been  convi<£i:  thereupon  ac- 
**  ccrdinp"  to  the  law  and  cufLoni  of  the  realm,  albeit  in 
*'  times  pafi:  it  hath  been  ufed  otherwife  (^13^."  The 
prices  of  provincns  cf  all  kinds  being  very  high  A.  D, 
1 31 4,  parliament  attempted  to  reduce  and  fix  them  at 
a  certain  rate  by  law  ;  but  that  law  produced  a  tamine, 
and  was  foon  repealed  (14). 

The  commion  law,  when  it  could  be  exercifcd,    conti-  c-^mon 
nued  in  the  fiirne  improved  iiate  to  which  it  had   atiaincd  \.v/. 
in  the  preceding  reign  (i  5).       But  the  re2:ular  adminiflra- 
tion  of'juftice  was  frequently  interrupted  by  civil  broils  ; 
and  the  rage  of  party  was  fom.etimes  fo  violent,  that  feve- 
ral  noble  pexfoas   were  deprived  ot  their  fortunes,    and 

(10)  Durd.  Orio\n.  lurid,  p.  39.        ^li)  Madox,  Kul;.  Excheq.  p.  ^^Z. 
(li)  Maiiov,  Hrt.  Excheq.  p.  05,  Sec 

(13)  SsattitcF,  v',>l.  !.  p.  164. 

(14)  Parli.aa.iu.  tliff.  vol,  1 .  p.  155;  i£,3.     Wailing,  an.  1314. 

(15)  haic'i.  H:v. .  C.  L,  ch.  S.  ■^.  lOo, 

even 
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even  of  th'fir  lives,  without  fo  much  as  the  pretence  or 
form  of  a  trial. 
Preroga-  The  Hmits  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,    and  the 

fives  of  privileges  of  the  people,  were  in  this  period  fo  unfettled, 
that  they  depended  very  much  on  the  perfonal  charader 
of  the  king.  As  Edward  II.  was  a  weak  prince,  he 
v/as  foon  deprived  of  the  mofl  eflential  prerogatives  of 
his  crown,  and,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  com- 
pelled by  a  powerful  fa<£lion  of  his  barons,  to  give  a 
commiiTion  to  twelve  great  men,  named  by  parliament, 
to  goirern  both  his  kingdom  and  his  houfehold  with  un- 
bounded fway(i6j.  By  this  coramiiTion  the  royal  au- 
thority was  almofi:  annihilated,  and  a  tyrannical  ariftocra- 
cy  eftablifhed.  This,  like  every  other  violent  breach 
in  the  conftitution,  produced  much  confufion  and  mifery 
for  feveral  years  ;  the  barons  labouring  to  preferve  the 
power  they  had  gained,  and  the  king  to  recover  the  au- 
thority he  had  loft.  In  the  mean  time,  the  people  fuffer- 
ed  all  the  diftreffes  arifmg  from  anarchy  and  civil  difcord, 
aggravated  by  famine,  and  the  deftrudive  incurfions 
of  the  Scots.  The  king,  after  a  ftruggle  of  twelve  years, 
was  reHorcd  to  all  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  by  his 
vidory  over  the  earl  of  Lancafter  and  his  confederates  at 
Boroughbridge,  A.  D.  1322.  For  foon  after  that  vifto- 
ry  a  parliament  was  held  at  York,  in  which  all  the  or- 
dinances which  had  been  made  by  the  twelve  commiffion- 
ers,  and  for  the  fupport  of  which  the  confederated  harons 
Tiad  taken  arms,  were  repealed,— "  becaufe  by  the  things 
,  **  which  were  ordained,  the  king's  power  was  reftrain- 
"  ed  in  many  things,  contrary  to  what  was  due  to  his 
"  feigniory  royal,  and  contrary  to  the  ftate  of  the 
*'  crown  (1  7)."  But  this  weak  unfortunate  prince,  about 
five  years  after  this,  was  deprived,  firft  of  his  crown, 
and  afterwar/iS  of  his  life. 
Rcvenuef.  "^'"'^  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown  of  England, 
w^hich  at  the  acceiTion  of  Edward  II.  were  very  great 
were  in  a  little  time  very  much  diminifhed  by  his  unbound^ 
cd  liberality  to  his  worthlefs  infatiable  favourite  Piers 
Gavail;on(i8).  By  the  fame  means,  all  the  monev 
•u-hich  had   been  provided   by  his  father  for  the  relief  of 

(16)  Ry!ey,  Plr.cit.  Parliament,  p.  57,5.  52c), 

(17)  Pari.  Hill.  V.  I.   p.   I  y 6. 
MgjRyn-Er,  vcl.  4.   p.  50,   q:^ 

the 
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the  Holy  Land,  and  for  the  expedition  againfl  Scotland, 
was  confumed,  and  he  was  reduced  to  a  ilate  of  indigence 
very  unbecoming  the  royal  dignity.  In  the  eourfe  of 
his  reign,  particularly  after  the'  deftruftion  of  the  eari 
of  Lancafter  and  his  party,  many  great  eftates  came  to 
the  crown,  and  he  alfo  obtained  feveral  tenths  and  fif- 
teenths from  parliament.  But  all  thefe  efiates  and  fums 
of  money  were  laviflied  on  his  favourites,  efpeciaily  on 
the  two  d'Efpenfers.  It  mull  however  be  acknowledged, 
that  this  raifguided  prince  never  attempted  to  fupply  his 
wants,  which  were  often  very  pr-eiTing,  by  impoflng  tal- 
lages or  taxes  of  a^^  kind  without  confent  of  parliament. 
But  there  is  fome  reafon  to  fufpeQ:,  that  this  abftincnce 
was  rather  owing  to  want  of  power,  than  to  a  confcienti- 
ous  regard  to  the  conilitution. 


As  foon  as  the  renowned  Robert  Bruce   found  himfelf  c^nftitu- 

tion,  &CC. 
Scotliiid, 


jfirmlv  feated  on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  by  the  decifive^'°°' '^'^' '^^ 


victory  at  Bannockburn,  he  began  to  think  of  re-eilab- 
lifliing  order,  and  the  regular  adminidration  of  juflice  in 
that  unhappy  kingdom,  which  had  long  been  a  fcene  of 
the  moft  deplorable  anarchy  and  confufion.  With  this 
viev/ he  held  a  parliament  at  Scone,  A.  D.  1319,  con- 
fifiing  of  the  bifliops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  and 
other  noblemen  of  his  realm  f'lp).  In  this  parliament,  a 
capitulary,  or  colle6i:ion  of  fuatutes,  confiding  of  thirty- 
four  chapters,  was  formed  ;  in  which  there  are  many 
things  Temarkable.  The  nineteenth  law,  which  is  for 
nourifhing  peace  and  love,  recites,  that  from  the  death 
of  king  Alexander  there  had  been  great  difcords  and  ani- 
mofities  ar/iong  the  nobles  of  the  realm  :  and  therefore, 
to  put  an  end  to  thefe,  and  to  nourifh  peace  and 'love, 
it  is  defended  and  forbidden,  that  one  noblemen  do  any 
hurt  to  another,  or  to  any  of  his  men  f  20).  By  the 
twentieth  law,  fuch  as  inventor  fpread  rumours  which 
may  occafion  difcord  between  the  king  and  his  people, 
are  to  be  imprifoned  during  the  king's  pieafure(2i). 
Another  fyflem  of  laws,  confiiling  of  thirty-eio-ht  chap- 
ters, was  formed  in  a  parliament  at  Glafgow,  A.  D. 
1325.  By  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  thefe  laws,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  enmity  between  the  clergy  and  laity  was 

{'9)  Regiara  Majeftatem,  p.  339,         (zo)  Id,  p.  344. 
(u)Id.  p.  345. 

fo 
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fo  great,  that  they  were  not  admitted  to  be  witnelfes 
againil  each  other  in  a  court  of  juflice  (22J.  By  the 
twenty-fixth  fcatute,  very  great  precautions  are  dire6led 
to  be  taken,  to  prevent  a  wonian  who  pretended  to  be 
with  child  at  the  deatiiof  .her  hufband,  from  impofing  ^ 
fuppofititious  child  on  his  family.  She  was  immediately 
to  be  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  a  matron  of  undoubted 
integrity.  V/hen  within  a  month  of  her  delivery,  flie 
was  required  to  invite  the  friends  of  her  late  hufoand  to 
come  and  live  with  her  during  that  month.  As  foon  as 
her  pains  began,  guards  were  to  be  placed  at  the  door  of 
her  houfe,  with  orders  to  fearch  every  perfon  who  de- 
fired  admittance.  Three  candles  were  to  be  burwing  in 
the  room  all  the  time  fhe  was  in  labour  ;  and  as  foon  as 
the  child  was  born,  it  was  to  be  exhibited  to  the  view  of 
the  friends  of  the  family  (23).  Many  of  the  laws  in  both 
the  capitularies  of  Robert  I.  are  evidently  borrowed  from 
Englilli ;  ftatutes  ot  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. :  and  fom 


ofthem  aretranfcribed  almoft  verbatim  (24.).  This  is  a 
proof  both  of  the  wifdom  and  magnanimity  of  Robert 
Bruce,  who  did  not  difdain  to  borrow  ufefui  regulations 
from  his  greatefc  enemies. 

The  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  the  former  part  of  this 
period,  appears  to  have  been  conflituted  according  to  the 
model  of  the  Englifl\  parliament  in  the  Great  Charter  of 
king  John.  Burgeffes  were  introduced  into  that  parlia- 
ment, which  was  held  by  Robert  I.  in  the  abbey  of  Cam- 
bufkcnneth,  in  July  A.  D.  1326,  which  confifled  of  the 
earls,  barons,  burgeffes,  and  all  the  other  freeholders  of 
the  kin2;dom,  who  granted  that  illuflrious  prince,  for  his 
whole  life,  the  tcndi  part  of  the  rents  of  all  their  lands,' 
according  to  the  old  extent  of  their  lands  and  rents  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  III.  in  confideration  oF  the  great  di- 
minution of  the  lands  and  revenues  of  tlie  crown,  in-4he 
ccurfe  of  the  long  war,  and  of  the  great  things  which  the 
king  had  done  and  fuffercd  for  preferving  the  indepen- 
dency of  the  kingdom  (25).  It  is  remarkable,  that  none 
cf  the  clergy  are  mentioned  as  being  prefent  in  this  par- 
liament, though  in  the  record  it  is  called  a  full  parliament. 

(^^)  Regiam  MajeRatem,  p.  36'8.  (23)  Id.  p.  ^66. 

(14)  Compurc  Wellniinit.  3d.    lUt.  vol.  i.    p.    112.  with  id  flat.  Ro- 
feert  I.    ch.  ZJ,. 

(2;^  Lurd  Kiint's  Law-Traftf;  Append.  No,  1?. 

This 
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This  makes  it  highly  probabfe,  that  the  clergy  had  a  con- 
vocation about  the  fame  time,  for  the  purpoie  of  making- 
a  fimiJar  grant.  In  a  word,  there  was  ftill  a  very  great 
refembhmce  between  the  laws  of  the  two  Britifh  king- 
doms, though  they  had  been  many  years  in  a  flate  of  the 
moil:  violent  and  fierce  hoftility. 


SECTION     IV. 


C/ianges  in  the  Conjiitiition,  Gozfernment ,  and  Lavos  of'Eri- 
^   tain,  jrotn  the  accejjlon  of  Ed\vard  III.  A.  D.  1 32 7,  tr) 
the  acceffion  of  Richard  II.  A.  D,   1377. 


N  the  long  and  glorious  reign  of  Edward  III.  fevcral 
I  im.portant  changes  were  made  in  the  conftitution,  go- 
!  vernment,  and  laws  of  England,  v/hich  merit  our  atrcn- 
'■■    tive  confideration. 

As  the  parliaments  of  England  have   been  the  guardi-  pariia- 
I   ans  of  its  liberties,  the  framers  of  its   laws,  the  impofers  meutt; 

of  its  taxes,  the  great  counfellors  of  its  kings,  and  the  fu- 
\  preme  judges  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  its  people,  in 
■;  every  age,  the  Itate  of  thofe  iiluilrious  affemblies,  their 
conilituent  members,  and  other  circumflances,  claim  the 
firil  and  chief  attention  of  all  who  wim  to  trace  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  conftitution  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Edward  III.  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  padiamicnts,  very  fre- 
and  never  neglected  to  confult  them  on  any  affair  of  im-  ^l'"--'-"'- 
|i  portance.  By  this  means  that  wife  prince  obtained  the 
\  bed  advice,  and  mofi:  hearty  concurrence  and  fupport,  of 
his  fubjc6is,  in  his  arduous  undertakings  ;  which  were 
generally  crowned  with  fliccefs.  His  writs  of  fummons 
to  no  fewer  than  feventy  parliaments  and  great  councils, 
are  fl:ill  extant;  and  afford  a  fufficient  proof  of  his  fond- 
nefs  for  thofe  affemblies,  and  that  he  called  a  flir  greater 
■umber  of  them  than  any  other  king  of  England  (i). 

(i }  Dngdalc's  Su;iirnon?  to  Parliament,  p.  i39-~-?.c2,, 

.       '      '-  Tire 
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Parlia-  The  dldiriLlion  between  parliaments  and  great  coiin- 

^rS'caul  ^'^^  ^'^^  fubfiiled  ;  and  Edw^ard  III.  called  fometimes  the 
eils.  one,  and   fometimes  the  other,  as  the  ftate  of  his  aflTairs 

required.  When  he  defired  only  the  advice  and  ailifl- 
ance  of  his  great  barons,  who  ilill  poifelTed  the  far  great- 
efT:  part  of  the  power  and  property  of  the  kingdom,  he 
called  a  great  council,  confiding  of  all  the  great  men,  both 
of  the  clergy  and  iaity,  who  held  of  the  crown  bvbirony, 
and  were  intitled  to  a  particular  fummons  (2).  When  he 
flood  in  need  of  the  counfel  and  aid  of  all  his  fubj^efts, 
he  called  a  full  parliament,  which  confifted,  not  only  o 
the  barons,  fpiritual  and  tempera),  but  alfo  of  the  repre- 
fentativcs  of  the  inferior  clergy, — of  the  fmaiier  barons, 
or  freeholders, — and  of  the  citizens  and  burgeffes  ofthe, 
kingdom  ;  and  thofe  reprefentatives  of  the  clergy  and 
laitv  below  the  rank  of  barons,  were  called  th  fpiritual 
and  temporal  common!.  But  as  parliamiCnts  poflefied  rrreater 
authority  in  granting  fupplies,  making  laws,  and  in  all 
other  things,  than  great  councils,  they  were  more  fre- 
quently called  (3). 
Number  of  nphe  number  of  reprefentatives  fent  to  parliament  by- 
^«s!  ^  '"  ^^'^^  county,  city,  and  borough,  in  this  reign,  was  not 
invariably  fixed.  Only  one  reprefentative  from  each  city 
and  bcrcugh  was  fummoned  to  the  parliament  which  met 
at  Weftminiler  26th  Edward  III. ;  and  only  one  knight 
from  each  county  was  fummoned  to  that  which  met  the 
year  after  at  the  fame  place,  though  two  reprefentatives 
",  I  from  each  city  and  borough  were  called  to  this  lafl  (4).  At 
length  the  general  rule  of  fencing  tv%^o  members  from  each 
countv,  c;fv,  ^vr.6  borough,  was  fo  uniformly  obferved,, 
that  by  cmtoni  it  oecj;me  a  lav/. 

The  number  of  towns  and  boroughs  which  fent  mem- 
bers to  parhamerit,  in  the  ;imes  we  are  now  confidering, 
vas  ftill  more  untixed  and  variable.  This  feems  to  have 
depended  very  much  on  the  flieriffsof  the  feveral  counties 
to  whom  the  king's  writ  was  direfled,  commanding  them 
tocaufe  a  certain  num.ber  of  citizens  (^moft  commonly  two) 
to  be  ele6i:ed  for  each  city,  and  of  burgeffes  for  each  bo- 
rough, within  their  counties.  To  thefe  officers  the  peo- 
ple of  fmall  tov/ns  and   boroughs,  who  were  unable  or  ' 

( J  ^  rn'edalc's  SumiriGns  to  Parliament,  p.  135— ~apa,         {3)  Ibid. 

(4 J  Brady's  Introduvll.  p.  i^S.  i£jO. 

unwilling 
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unwilling  to  pay  the  wages  of  their  reprefentatives,  fre- 
quently applied  ;  and  many  of  them,  by  one  means  or 
other,  were  excufed  or  overlooked  (5^.  In  general,  the 
reprefentatives  of  cities  and  boroughs  were  much  fewer 
in  this  period  than  they  are  at  prefent  (6 J.  It  is  obvious, 
.that  this  unfettled  Hate  pf  parliaments  added  much  to 
the  authority  and  influence  of  the  crown  in  thofe  alTem- 
blies ;  and  we  learn  from  hiftory,  that  this  influence  was 
fometimes  employed  in  packing  parliaments  for  the  moft 
pernicious  purpofes  ;  particularly  by  the  queen- mother, 
and  her  favourite  Mortimer,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
reign  (7).  _  ^  _       _ 

;      It  is  perhaps  im.poflible  to  difcover  the   precife  time  Parliament 
^•when  the  parliament  of  England  was  divided  into  the  two  (divided  m- 
houfes  of  lords  and  commons;  meeting  ftatedly  in  dif-  ^^^^^^"^ 
ferent  places,  and  forming  two  great  and  diilin£t  aflem- 
blies.     None  of  our  ancient  hiftorians  give  any  account  of 
'  this  event,  fo  remarkable  in  itfelf,  and  productive  of  fo 
many  important  confequences ;  nor  is  there  any  law  con- 
cerning it  in  the  ftatute-book.     It  is  highly  probable,  that 
this  cuflom  of  meeting  in  two  feparate  chambers  was  in- 
troduced almoft  infenfibly,  and  eftablifhed  without  much 
;  noife  or  obfervation.     It  hath  been  already  obferved  that 
I  in  the  two  preceding  reigns  the  feveral   orders  of  men 
'  of  which  the  parliament  confided,   fometimes  retired  in- 
to feparate  rooms,  and  deliberated   by  themfelves  about 
affairs  in  which  they  were  particularly  concerned.     This 
pra£tice,  we  may  prefume,  being  found  convenient  in 
many  refpefts,  became  gradually  more  and  more  frequent, 
till  at  length  it  fettled  into  a  cuftom.     At  firft,  the  par- 
Haraent  commonly  divided  into  three  bodies,  for  their  fe- 
parate deliberations;  the    clergy   forming   one  of  thefe 
' bodies;    the    earls,  barons,  and    knights  of  fliires,  ano- 
ther ;  and  the  citizens  and  burgeffes  a  third.     Of  this,  if 
it  were  neceffary,  many  examples  might  be  given.  When 
(;  Edward  III.  afked   the  advice  of  his  parliament,  which 
;  met   at  Weftminfter  March  12,  A.  D.  1332,  about  the 
!  moft  effectual    iaeans   of   fupprefling   certain    audacious 
,  bands  of  robbers  which  infefted  feveral  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, the  prelates  and  pro6lors  of  the  clergy  went  apart 

(5)  Brady  of  Boroughs,  p.  54.  59. 

(6)  Billiop  EUys's  Traits,  vol,  a.  p.  113. 

(7)  Rym.  Feed.  t.  4.  p.  4^3. 

Vol.  IV.  Z  to 
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to  confult  by  themfelves,  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights 
of  {hires,  by  themfelves,  and  the  citizens  «nd  burgeffes 
by  themfelves.  After  fome  time  had  been  fpent  in  thefe 
feparate  confultations,  the  whole  parHament  realTembled, 
received  the  reports  of  thefe  feveral  bodies,  and  out  of 
them,  by  common  confent,  one  general  advice  was  form- 
ed, and  prefented  to  the  king  (9).  '  The  fame  method  of 
proceeding  was  followed  when  the  crown  demanded  fup- 
plies.  The  demand  was  made  in  full  parliament ;  oa 
which  each  of  thefe  three  bodies  deliberated  feparately, 
and  fettled  the  proportion  of  their  goods  or  money  which 
they  propofed  to  grant.  This  is  the  reafon  that  the  grants 
of  thefe  feveral  bodies  are  not  only  in  different  propor- 
tions, but  fometimes  even  of  diflerent  kinds,  one  body 
granting  a  certain  proportion  of  their  corn  and  cattle,  an- 
other a  certain  quantity  of  their  wool,  and  a  third  a  cer- 
tain fum  of  money  (10).  While  the  feparate  confulta- 
tions of  thefe  different  bodies  were  only  occafional,  it 
doth  not  appear,  that  the  citizens  and  burgeffes  (who 
may  be  faid  to  have  conftjtuted  the  houfe  of  commons) 
had  any  common  fpeaker,  fettled  and  chofen  for  the 
whole  feflion  or  parliament ;  but  they  probably  chofe  one 
at  each  confultation. 
Proaors  of  j\s  (-j-ie  above  plan  of  parliament  was  not  agreeable  to 
t  e  c  ergy  j^^j-,y  ^f  jj.g  members,  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  The 
members  of  inferior  clergy,  in  particular,  were  much  difpfeafed  with 
gr.iliament.  this  fyftem,  becaufe  they  knew  that  they  were  compelled 
to  fend  their  pro£lors  to  parliament,  with  no  other  view 
than  that  they  might  -be  prevailed  upon,  by  the  prefence 
and  authority  of  the  laity,  to  make  more  liberal  grants  of 
money  to  the  crown  than  thev  would  have  done  in  convo- 
cation. They  laboured,  therefore,  v/ith  the  greatefl:  ear- 
neftnefs,  to  procure  exemption  from  fending  their  repre- 
sentatives to  parliament ;  and  at  length  fucceeded.  For 
it  plainly  appears,  from  the  records  of  the  parliament 
which  met  at  Weilminfter  April  23,  A.  D.  1341,  that 
none  of  the  clergy  were  members  but  fuch  as  held  of  the 
king  by  barony,  i.  e.  archbifhops  and  bifliops,  and  fome  < 
of  the  richeft  abbots  and  priors  (11).  The  crown,  it  is  1 
true,  did  not  then,  or  even  for  feveral  reigns  after,  for- 

(9)  Dugdale's  Summons,   p.  157.     Rights  of  Convocat.   p.   58.     Par- 
liament. Hid.  vol.  1-.  p.  ai3,  See.  (le)  Id.  ibid.  p.  330. 
(i  I )  J^'^'^y  tlilt.  Conyotat.  p.  41 1,  4ii. 

rtially 
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mally  renounce  the  right  of  calling  the  proctors  of  the  . 

inferior  clergy  to  parliament,  but  only  connived  at  their 
abfence,  and  permitted  them  to  grant  their  money  in  their 
convocations,  without  mingling  with  the  hiity.  Thefe 
convocations  were  commonly  held  at  the  fame  time,  and 
in  the  fame  city,  with  parh'amenis  ;  and  Co  {[rlGt  an  inter- 
courfe  was  kept  up  between  thefe  ailembiies,  that  many 
things  done  by  the  clergy  in  convocation  were  reported  in 
parliament  (12). 

The  union  between  the  great  barons  and  the  knights  ofThe  efta- 
fliires,  in  their  private  confutations,  was  not  very  natural,  blidiment 
as  the  former  fat  in  their  ov/n  right,  and  were  account-?^  ^c^  o? 
able  to  lione  for  their  condu6l,  and  the  latter  fat  by  elec-  lords  ^nd 
tion,  and  were  certainly  bound  to  have  a  particular  con-  commons, 
cern  for  the  intcrefts,  and  even  fome  refpe£t  for  the  fen- 
timents,  of  their  conftituents.  The  inconvenicncy  of 
this  appeared  in  the  parliament  which  met  at  \Vefl:min~  ^^    ' 

fter  Oftober   13,  A.   D.   1339,  and   no  doubt  on   other  ''""'♦'' 

occafions.  When  the  barons  and  knights  of  fliires  in  that 
parliament  confulted  together,  about  an  aid  to  be  granted 
to  the  king,  the  barons  were  willing;  to  give  their  tenth  ,i^\''''i  '• 
flieaf,  fleece,  and  lamb  ;  but  the  knights  declined  giving 
fo  large  a  grant  till  they  had  confulted  their  conftituents ; 
^^'hich  occafioned  a  delay  very  fatal  to  the  king's  afl'airs. 
This  union  between  the  barons  and  knights  feems  to 
have  been  diffolved  about  that  time.  For  the  king  hav- 
ing called  a  parliament  at  Weftminiler  April  23,  A.  D. 
1343,  fent  fir  Bartholomew  BurgherHi  to  a{k  their  ad- 
vice, whether  he  fliould  make  a  peace  with  the  king  of 
France,  under  the  mediation'  of  the  pope,  or  not  ?  And 
fir  Bartholemew,  having  propofed  this  queflion  to  the 
whole  parliament,  defired  the  prelates  and  barons  to  de-     ^      J  / 

liberate  upon  it   among  themfelves,  and  alfo  defircd  the^^^i^*  uy/^^ 
knights   of   counties   and  commons    to    aflemble    in   the  jf  j 

painted  chamfecr,  and  confult  about  the  fame  ms.ttex  ;  (av^^^^^^^ 
and  both  to  "meet  in  full  parliament  on  Thurfday  May  i, 
and  report  their  advice  (i  3).  On  this  occafion  we  find 
the  two  houfes  of  lords  and  commons  completely  form- 
ed ;  the  firft  compofed  of  all  the  clergy  and  laity  who 
held  of  the  crown  by  barony,  and  were  fummoned  by  parti- 

(li)  Hody  Hift.  Cnnvocat.  p.  412 — 431. 
(13)  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  1.  p,  q,£i. 

Z  a  culav 
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cular  writs  direMed  to  each  member  ;  the  fecond,  of 
fhe  reprefentativcs  of  all  the  fmaller  barons,  citizens,  and 
burgeHcs:  an  excellent  inftitution,  which  hath  continued, 
with  Tome  fliort  interruptions  and  fmali  variations,  through 
more  than  four  centuries. 
Happy  This  permanent    divifion   of   the  parhament  into  the 

efFedsof  two  houfes  of  lords  and  commons  was  attended  with  ma- 
ny advantages,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other 
event  to  the  improvement  ~~of  the  conftitution.  Each  of 
thefe  houfes  confiiling  of  much  fewer  members  than  the 
whole  parliament,  and  thefe  members  being  nearly  of 
the  fame  rank  in  fcciety,  their  deliberations  were  con- 
ducted with  greater  calmnefs  and  regularity.  The  com- 
mons, being  no  longer  under  the  eye  of  potent  and 
haughty  barons,  in  whofe  prefence  they  hardly  dared  to 
fpcak,  took  courage,  and  gradually  acquired  greater 
^  weight  and  influence.     Every  law  underwent  the  exami- 

tfifi^/f^AA  Ration  of  two  diilincl  aflemblies,  jealous  of  each  other's 

/  power,  and   watchful   over  each  other's  condu8:,  before 

it  was  prefented  to  the  king  for  his  aflfent.     Each  of  the 

/  tffiM^  fwo  houfes  was   a  check  upon  the  other  ;  by  which  nei- 

L^  *         ther  of  them  was  permitted  to  encroach  on  the  privileges 

of  the  other,  or  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.     In 

a  word,    by  this  happy  divifion    of  the   parliament  of 

England  into  the  two  houfes  of  lords  and  commons,  with 

the  king  at  their  head,  the  rights  of  all  ranks  of  people 

were  fecured,  and  the  Englifh  conllitution  acquired   the 

peculiar  advantages  of  the  three  moft    famous  forms  of 

government,    monarchy,    ariftocracy,     and    democracy, 

■without  their  diiadvantages.     This  is  one  part  of  the  po- 

Jitv  of  England,  which  Scotland,  to  its  unfpeakable  lofs, 

*        never  imitated. 

^ji'S&'^lf^       It  required  a  confiderable  time  to  bring  the  union  of 

union  of      the  knights  of  fliires   with  the  citizens  and  burgefles  to 

'<*■'■  ■  .  ^^^t^^if  perfeftion.  Many  years  after  they  Avere  united,  the 
members  of  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament  were  con- 
flantlv  denominated,  "  the  knights  of  ftiires  and  corn- ' 
**  mons ;"  and  the  former  were  reputed  a  higher  order 
in  fcciety  than  the  latter,  who  were  really  inhabitants  of 
the  cities  and  boroughs  they  reprefented  (14).  On  fon^e 
occafions,    the  knights  of  fhires,    having   finifhed  their 


mons. 


(14)  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  i.  paffim. 

bufinefs, 


1 
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8  IrtiTiners,  were  difmifled,  when  the  citizens  and  burgefles 
were  detained  in  order  to  lay  impofts  upon  certain  goods, 
and  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  trade,  which  was  confidered 
j   fis   their    peculiar    province  (15).     That   they  might   be 
\  properly  qualified  for  doing  this,  this   king,  in  his  writs 
I   bf  fummons,  fometimes  direded   cities  and  boroughs  to 
elect  fuch  of  their  members  to  reprefent  them  as  were 
the    moft    expert    mariners    or    moil:   inteliisrent    mer- 
chants (16).     But  by   degrees   all    thefe  diflin^ttions  va- 
;   niilied,    and  cities    and   boroughs   Avcre    reprcfented    by 
•;  gentlemen  of  the   befl  families  and  greateft  fortunes  in 
the  kingdom. 

Alter  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgefles,  were  united  Humility 
into  one  aflcmbly,  and  formed   the  lower  houfe  of  par-  ''^  ^^^  ^°^' 
liament,  they  treated  the  prelates  and  great  barons,  who  ™°'''' 
:,  formed   the  other  houfe,  with  the   greateft  refpe<a  and 
deference,  on  all  occafions,  and  feeined-to  entertain  very 
humble  thoughts  of  their  own  power  and  political  abili- 
ties.    When    matters    of    great    moment,    or   of  great 
difficulty,  came  before  them,  they  commonly  applied  to 
:  the  lords,  and  petitioned,  that  certain  prelates  and   ba- 
rons might  be  allowed  to  come  to  them,  and  afTift  them 
with  their  advice  (17).     In   thefe  meetings  of  the  com- 
mons  with  a   committee  of   the   lords,  the  nature  and 
fjuantity  of  the   fupplies    to    be   granted    to  the   crowi^ 
v.cre  ordinarily  fettled,  and  afterwards  reported  in  full 
parliament. 

The  parliaments  of  this  period,  in  regulating  the  fup-  Miflake  of 
plies,  fornetimes  betrayed  a  degree  of  rgnoran^ce  of  the  parliament, 
ilatc  of  their  country;  which  would  be  perfeftly  incre- 
dible, if  it  were  not  fo  well  atteded  as  to  preclude  all 
doubt.  The  parliament  which  met  at  Weftminftcr  Fe- 
bruary 24,  A.  D.  1 371,  granted  the  king  an  a-.'  of 
50,0001.  and  in  order  to  raife  it,  impofed  a  tax  of  22s.  3d. 
upon  every  parifh,  fuppofing  the  -number  of  parifhes  to 
be  about  forty-five  thoufand.  But  it  was  {oon  found, 
that  they  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  that  number; 
and  confequently  that  the  tax  impofed  would  not  have 
i  raifed  a  fifth  part  of  the  fum  granted  (18) :  A  mofl  aftc- 
nilWng  miilake,  to  be  committed  by  ib  numerous  an  af- 

(15)  Parliament.  Hid.  vol.  I,  pa-11m.  (ifiUtlri,,. 

(■7)Id.  p.  315.  ''  V      .        r    3  4. 

I ,     (18)  Cgtton's  Ahi-idg.  from  the  PavlraTijint  -oil,  45th  Ed..  III. 

*  femivy 
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fembly,  compofed  of  the   greateil;    and   moft   intelligent 
perfons  in  the  kinodom  ! 
Einpular  '^^'^  method  which,   was  taken   to   reftify  the  miftake 

aflembly,  abovementioned  was  alfo  very  fmgular.  Inftead  of  re- 
allemblina:  the  former  parliament,  or  calling  a  new  one, 
,the  king  fummoned  a  certain  number  of  prelates  and  - 
•lords,  together  with  one  half  of  the  knights,  citizens, 
.and  burgeiTes,  who  had  been  members  of  the  lail:  par- 
liament, all  named  by  himfelfin'his  writs  of  fummons,  to 
meet  at  Wincheiler  June  8th  f'loj.  This  very  remark- 
able affembiy  airumtd  the  authcrify  of  a  parliament,  and 
i'aifcd  the  tax  on  each  parifh  to  5I.  ics.  Such  a  meafure 
would  not  have  been  thought  of  in  a  more  mature  and 
fettled  ^hitc  of  government. 
-Lawyers  J,-,  fj-jg  (]^Jys  of  chivairv  and  fuperfiition,  when  difputes 

fromnar-    '^'^^^^   more  frequently  determined   bv  the  fword,  or  bjr 
liament.      ordeals,  than  by  law,  the  profefiion  of  a  lawyer  was  nei- 
ther very  lucrative  nor  very  honourable,  and  confequent- 
]y  was  embraced  by  few  men  of  any  probity  and  credit. 
This  brought  the  profefTion  into  fuch  difgrace,  that  prac- 
.tifing   lawyers  were  declared  incapable  of  being  chofea 
members  of  parliament,  by  a  ftatuce,  46th  Edward  III. 
A.  D.  13721^20^.     But  the  gentlemen  of  that  profeiTion 
Jiave  long   fince  wiped   off  that  reproach,  and  recovered 
their  place  in   parliament,    where  many  of  them    have 
afted,  and  ftill  continue  to  act,  a  part  highly  honourable 
to  themfelves  and  advantageous  to  their  country. 
chanee  in         When  the  houfe  of  commons  was  completely  formed, 
the  rranner  a  new  mode  of  makincr  flatutes  was  introduced.     The 
ot  making    commons,  towards  the  conclufion  of  everv  fefiion,  pr 


laws. 


fented,  in  the  prefence  of  the  lords,  certain  petitions  for 
the  redrefs  of  grievances  to  the  king ;  which  he  either 
granted,  denied,  or   delayed.     Thofe  petitions  that  were 
granted  were  afterwards  put  into  the  form  of  llatutes  by 
the  judges,    and   other  members  of  the  king's   council, 
inferted  in  the  ftatute-roll,  and  tranfmitted  to  fheritfs  to  • 
be  promulgated  in  their  county-courts  (21).     But  this  in- 
accurate manner  of  making  laws  was  attended  with  many  ' 
inconvenicncies ;  and  the  commons  had  too  often  realon  1 
to  complain  that  the  fcatutes  did   not   exailly  correfpond 
with  their  petitions.     They  had  iliil  l^etter  reafon  to  com- 

{19)  Brady,  ■.'•!.  2.  p.  161. 

(■zo)  Cartr  Kill,  riom  Records,  vol,  X.  p.  482. 

(2,1)  balt'b  iiiii,  C.  L.  p.  14. 

plain 
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plain  of  Edward  III.  for  repealing  a  flatute  by  his  pro- 
ciamation,  which  had  been  made  in  confequence  of  their 
petitions  which  he  had  granted,  on  this  very  ftrange  pre- 
tence,— that  he  Iiad  diflembled  when  he  had  granted  their 
petitions,  to  avoid  the  mifchiefs  which  a  denial  would 
have  produced  (22).  In  a  word,  though  the  conftitution 
and  form  of  the  parliament  of  England  was  much  im- 
proved, and  its  authority  much  increafed,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  long  and  glorious  reign,  it  was  ftill  very  far  from 
that  degree  of  perfecStion  in  both  thefe  refpe£ls  to  which 
it  hath  fmce  attained. 

Many  flatutes  were  made  In  this  period,  which  contri-  ^ 

buted   not   a  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  common  Statute 
I     law,  and  to  the  feciirity  of  the   lights  and  privileges  of '^^*^" 
(     the  people.     The  Great  Charter  was  confirmed  by  no 
fewer  than  ten  a£ls  of  parliament ;  and  fome  articles  of 
it  were  explained  and  enlarged  (^23 j.     Several  good  laws 
,     were  made  for  the  fpeedy  and  impartial  adminiftration  of 
juilice,    and   againil  thofe  dangerous  aflbciations  which 
were  then  common,  for  fupporting  each  other  in  their 
I.    law-fuits  (24) ;  the  king's  prerogative  of  pardoning  con- 
I    'vi(3:?,    particularlv    murderers,    which    had     been    very 
improperly   exercifed,    was    limited   by  various  ftatutes 
(25);  the  inflitution  of  juftices  of  the   peace  was  con- 
firmed and  improved,   and  their  power  enlarged  (26) ; 
the  intolerable  grievance  of  purveyance   for   the   king's 
houfhold  was  mitigated  (27).     The  flatute  of  25th  Ed- 
ward III.  chap.  2.  intitled,— "  A  declaration,   which  of- 
**  fences  fhall  be  adjudged  treafon,"  is  certainly  a  wife 
and  good  law.    The  fame  may  be  faid  of  4th  Edward  III. 
chap.  14,  **  That    a  parliament  fhall   be   holdcn  every 
**  year  once  ;"  arrd. of  36th  Edward  III.  chap.  15,  "That 
**  pleas  fhall  be  pleaded  in  the  Englifli  tongue  ;"  and  of 
feveral  others,  for  the  knowledge  of  which   the  reader 
muft  be  referred  to  the  flatute-book.  ImpraAf- 

Many  of  the  laws  that  were  made  in  the  relsn  of  Ed-  !     *  '"*' 
ward  III.  and  ftill   ftand  in  the  ftatute-book,  are  become 
impraQicable,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  repealed  by  thofe 
prodigious  changes  in  the  ftate  and   circumftances  of  the 
kingdom,  which  four  centuries  have  produced.    Such  ar^    / 

(ai)  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  i^J.  (13)  Statute?;,  vol.  i.p.  19a — .333, 

(14)  Statutes,  vol,  p.  195.  199.  ao4.  aio.  223^  &c. 
(z5)  Id.  ibid.  p.  196.  2.18,  &c.         (16)  Id.  ibid,  p,  195.  ij)3.  J40,  Sec. 
(i;)  Id.  i'oid.  p.  197,.  j.q6,  105,  a6ij  &c. 

th?.. 
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the  laws  rckting  to  the  ftaple  of  wool  and  other  goods, 
—the  fumptuary  laws  prefcribing  the  drefs  and  diet  of 
perfons  of  different  ranks, — the  flatutes  which  fettle  the 
wages  of  labourers  and  the  prices  of  provifions  ;  and  ma- 
ny others  (28).  Thefe  obfoleteJmpraSicable  fiatutesare 
valuable  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  ought  to  be  care- 
fully preferved  ;  but  the  propriety  of  retaining  them  in 
our  code  of  laws,  which  would  be  fufficiently  voluminous 
without  them,  may  be  doubted. 
Common  It>feems  to  be  impofllble  to  give  a  better  or  fhorter  account 
law.  of  the  ftate  of  the  common  law  in  this  period,  than  in  the 

words  of  its  learned  hiftoria-n  ;  "  King  Edward  III.  fuc- 
*'  cecded  his  father.  His  reign  was  long,  and  under  it 
*'  the  law  was  improved  to  its  grcateft  height.  The 
*'  judges  and  pleaders  were  very  learned.  The  pleadings 
**  are  fomev/hat  more  pojifhed  than  thofe  in  the  time  of 
'-  Edward  II. ;  yet  they  have  neither  uncertainty,  pro- 
**  lixity,  nor  obfcurity.  They  v/ere  plain  and  fkilful  ; 
**  and  in  the  rules  of  law,  efpecially  in  relation  to  real 
**  anions  and  titles  of  inheritance,  very  learned,  and 
'*  excellently  poliflied,  and  exceeded  thofe  of  the  time  of 
**  Edward  I.  So  that  at  the  latter  end  of  this  king's  reign, 
'*  the  law  feemed  to  be  near  its  meridian  (2g). 
Prcrcga-  Few  attempts  were  made  to  deprive  the  crown  of  its 

tivesot'the  juft  prerogatives  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  pow- 
crown.  ^^  ^£  pardoning  was  indeed  confined  withm  reafonable  li- 
mits by  law,  which,  it  is  probable,  was  not  difagreeable 
to  the  king  ;  as  it  relieved  him  from  importunate  petitions, 
that  were  not  fit  to  be  granted.  Parliament,  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  taking  advantage  of  his  necelli- 
ties,  made  a  bold  attack  on  the  prerogative,  by  demanding 
that  on  the  third  day  of  every  fefTion  all  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown  lliould  be  divefled  of  their  offices,  and  call- 
ed to  account  for  their  condu£l  by  parliament,  and  that 
if  any  of  them  were  found  culpable,  they  (hould  be  finally 
deprived  of  their  offices  and  others  fubftituted  in  their 
room.  With  this  demand  Edward  found  it  neceflary  to 
compiv,  in  order  to  obtain  a  large  fupply  of  money,  of 
■which  he  ftood  in  the  greatefl:  need.  But  he  foon  reco- 
vered the  power  he  had  loff,  by  boldly  repeaUng  this  a^ 

(aS)  See  Srstutes  at  Larcc,  temp.  Eci.  III. 
(z^)  Uak'sHift.  Com.  Law,  p.  167,  i5S. 

or 
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1|  of  parliament,  to  which  he  had  g-iven  his  afTent,  deckring 

^  in  a  proclamation,  that  his  aflent    had    been  involuntary, 

and  that  the  z6k   in  quellion  was   inconfiflent   with  the 

prerogatives  of  the  crown,  which  he  was    bound,  by  his 

coronation-oath,  to  maintain  (30).     Nor  was  this  the  only 

arbitrary  nnconflitiuional  aSbion  in  the  adminiflration    of 

Edward  III.     In  fpite  of  theGreat  Charter  which  he  had 

often  confirmed,  and  of  feveral  other  laws,  he  frequently 

extorted  money  from  his  fubjeciis,  without  the  content  of 

parliament,  by  his  own  authority  (31).      All  the    remon- 

«  ftrances  and  petitions  of  the  houfe  of  commons  could   ne- 

;;  ver  prevai[  upon  him,  clearly  and  explicitly,  to  relinquifh 

;  that  prerogative  ;  for  in  the  very  laft  year  of  his  reign,  he 

•  affirmed,  in  the  face  of  his  parliament,  that  he  had  a  right 

to  impofe  taxes  on  his  fubjefits,  wh^n  it  was  neceflary  for 

:  the  defence  of  the  realm  (32). 

The   hereditary  revenues  of    the  grown    of  England!  Revenues 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  which  is  the  fubje6l  of  of  the 
this  book,  were  derived  from  thofe  fources  which  have  "^^'''"• 
been  defcribed  already,  in  the  third   chapter  of  the  third 
book  of  this  work  (33).     Edward  III.  it  is  faid,    received 
no  lefs  than  thirty  thou fand  pounds  a-y ear  from  Ireland  ; 
;  and,  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  probable  he  received  alfo  con- 
fiderable  Turns  from  his  dominions  on  the  continent   (34). 
Thefe  fettled  hereditary  revenues  were  abundantly  fuffi-  ■   ■» 

cient  for  defraying  all  the  expences    of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  for  maintaining  the  royal   family  in   afRuence 
:  and  fplendour  ;  but  they  were  far   from  being   fufficient 
for  fupporting  thofe  long  expenfive  wars  which  he  carried 
on  in  France  and  Scotland.    T'hofe  wars  involved  him  in 
,  great  debts  and  difficulties,  and  obliged  him  to  make  frcr 
quent  importunate  applications  to  parliament  for  pecunia- 
ry aids,  as  well  as  to  employ  feveral  other  methods  neither 
fo  julT:  nor  honourable.     The   luftre   of  Edward's   perfo- 
.  nal  accompliihments,  and  great  victories,  rendered  him  {i> 
popular,  that  his  applications  to  parliament  for  money  were 
feldom  unfucccfsful  ;  and  he  obtained  far  more  frequent 
and  liberal  grants  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs  (35}.     To 

^j        (30)  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  i.p.   237. 

I        (31)  Cotton  AbriHg:.  p.  17,  jS.  39- 47-  S^i  53,  ^'C,  &c. 

"        (3i-)  Cotton.  Abridg.  p.  152. 

f33)  See  vol.  3.  (34)   \V.llfing,   p.  350, 

(25)  See  Parliamerit.  Hift^ 

enable 
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■  enable  us  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  value  of  thefe  parlia- 
mentary grants,  and  of  the  fums  of  money  which  he  ex- 
torted from  his  fubjeds  by  other  methods,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  give  a  very  brief  account  of  them  for  one  vear. 
The  parliament  which  met  February  3,  A.  D.  1338, 
granted  him  one  half  of  next  fummer's  wool,  which  was 
co!le£led  and  fold  for  400,000].  (^36 j.  About  the  fam.e  time 
he  feized  all  the  money,  jewels,  and  other  goods,  of  the  Lom- 
ba,rd  merchants  in  London;  and  took  into  his  own  hands 
all  the  revenues  of  the  alien  priories,  and  retained  them 
twenty  years  ;  and  borrowed  great  fums  of  money  from 
feveral  abbeys.  That  parliament  granted  alfo  an  additi- 
onal duty  of  two  fnillings  on  every  ton  of  wine  imported, 
ever  and  above  all  former  cuftoms.  Another  parliament 
met  that  fame  year  in  Ofitober,  at  Northampton,  and 
granted  a  fifteenth,  bcfides  the  pre-emption  of  all  the 
^  wool  in  the  kingdom  at  a  very  low  price  ;    and  the   clergy 

in  convocation  granted  a  tenth  for  two  vears  (37).  The 
people  of  England  never  had  greater  reafon  to  complain 
of  taxes  than  in  this  memorable  year,  in  which  their  king 
afTumed  the  title  of  king  of  France  :  an  event  that  proved 
fatal  to  the  peace  and  profperity  of  both  kingdoms,  and, 
amongfl  many  evils  of  which  it  was  produftive,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  multiply  and  perpetuate  taxes. 
T?tleof  About  a  year  before  Edward  III.  aflumed    the  title  of 

duke  in-  ^^/^^  ^j  Prance,  he  introduced  a  new  order  of  nobility, 
to  inflame  the  military  ardour  and  ambition  of  his  earls 
and  barons,  by  creating  his  eldefl:  fan  prince  Edv/ard  duke 
of  Cornwall.  This  was  done  with  great  folemnity,  in 
full  parliament  at  Weflminfter,  March  17,  A.  D.  1337, 
by  girding  the  young  prince  with  the  fword,  and  giving 
him  a  patent,  containing  a  grant  of  the  name,  title,  and 
dignity  of  a  chike,  and  of  feveral  large  cftates,  to  enable 
him  to  fupport  that  dignity  (38).  This  high  title  was  alfo 
conferred  by  Edv/ard  on  his  couljn  Henry  Earl  of  Lan- 
caflcr,  and  on  two  of  hisown  yoiiViger  fons,  the  princes 
Lionel  and  John,  at  different  times,  but  with  the  fame 
iblemnities  (39)» 

(36)  KnyphtorK,  col.  ^570. 

(37)  PaiHurncut.  Hi'l.'vol.  I.  p.  2a< — ?.i8.  - 

(-!?)  S;ldrn'?  Title-;  of  Moaou;-,  p.  6ii.     Ry.ncr,  torn.  4.  p.    73?. 

After 
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After  the  death  of  king  Robert  I.  Scotland  relapfed  c°"*^'.^"- 
into  a  ftate  of  diforder  and  diflrefs  almoft  equal  to  that  from  g^odand, 
which  it  had  been  refcued  by    the  wifdom,    valour,    and 
i  good  fortune  of  that  illuftrious  prince.     The  competition 
for  the  crown  between  the  Bruce  and  BaHol  famihes   was 
again  revived,  and  the  partifans  of   thefe  families    alter- 
nately triumphed  and  were  defeated.     King  David  Bruce,        ' 
who  finally  prevailed  in  this  long  and    fatal  conteil,    fpent 
\  above  nine  years  of  his  reign  an  exile  in  France,  and  ele- 
ven years  of  it  a  prifoner  in  England.      It    is    not  to    be 
imagined,  that  in  this  unfortunate  reign,  which  continued 
forty  vears,  any  great  improvements  could  be  made  in  the 
jaws  and  government  of  a  country   in  fuch  unhappv  cir- 
cumilances.       Two   capitularies     or     fyflems    of.    laws, 
Vv'hich  are  faid  to  have  been  made  in  the  reign  of  David 
II.  are  publiflied  among  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland  (40) ; 
bat  there  is  good  reafon  to  fufpeft,    that   the    laws    con- 
tained in  the  firft  of  thefe    capitularies    are  not    genuine. 
All  amerciaments  for  delinquencies   are  by     thefe    laws 
appointed    to    be    paid    in    cattle,      and    hot     in    mo- 
ney, which  was  not  the  cufrom  of  Scotland    in    the    four- 
teenth century  (41).     It  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  in  this  period  could  be  capable  of 
making  the  following  law  :  **  It  is  flatute    by    the  king, 
*'  that  if  any  man  kills  another   man's  dog  unjuftly,    he 
*'  fliall  watch  his  dunghill  a  year  and  a  day  (42)."     Some, 
other  laws  m  this  collection   are    ftill  more   abfurd.     The 
laws  contained  in  the  fecond  of  thefe  capitularies   feem  to 
be  genuine,  and  fome  of  them    are  of  the  fame  import 
with  Englifli  ftatutes  of  this  period  (43).    But  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  thefe  laws  were  made,  according  tothetitle  pre- 
fixed to  them,  "in  a  parliament  holden  at  Scone,  by  king 
I    **  David  II.  November  6,  A. D.I  347  ;"  becaufe  that  prince 
i   was  then  a  prifoner  in  England,  and  a  great  part  of  Scotland 
I    had   fubmitted   to  E'dward   Baliol.     It  feems  to    be  im- 
\    poilible  to  difcover  with  certaiqty  at  what    time,  and  by 
I    whom,  the  four  books  of  laws    called  Reg/am  Majefiatem 
I    were  compofed  and  publiflied.     They  are  by  many  learn- 
■'    ed  men  afcribed  to  David  II.  chiefly  for  this  reafon,  that 

^40)  Regiam  Majellatem,  p.  370 — 390.  (41)  Id.  p,  ^70. 

(4-~)  Chap.  15. 

{i.\)  Compare  Regi.am  Majcdatem,  p.   381 — 390,    with  Stat'ites  o-f 
Edward  III. 

they 
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they  do  not  think  it  probable  that  they  were  fo  ancient 
as  David  I.  But  this  argument  is  evidently  not  eonclu- 
five  ;  and  the  character  given  in  the  preface  to^  thefe  laws 
of  that  king,  at  whofe  command  they  were  eoIIe6ted, 
Ciinnot,  with  any  regard  to  truth,  be  apphed  to  Davidf 
11^44)-  A  colIe6tion  of  laws  made  by  Robert  II.  in  a 
parUament  at  Scone,  May  2,  A.  D.  1372,  are  pubiifhed 
among  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland  (45^.  In  thefe  fta- 
tutes,  the  diftin6tion  between  murder  committed  with 
deliberate  purpofe,  and  manllaughter  committed  in  a 
fudden  gufl  of  paffion,  called  chandmelle^  is  clearly  mark- 
ed (46) :  a  diftinQ:ion  founded  in  reafbn,  and  worthy  of 
the  moft  ferious  attention  of  all  criminal  judges.  In  thfj 
feventeenth  and  lall:  chapter  of  thefe  laws  the  members  of 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  at  that  time  are  thus  enuifiera- 
ted  and  defcribed  : — **  Prelates,  and  procurators  of  pre-' 
**  lates,  and  others  of  the  clergy,  earls,  barons,  and 
*'  burgenesf47J."  From  the  fame  ftatute  we  learnjf 
that  the  king,  at  the  conclufion  of  this  parliart^ent,  pro* 
mifed,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  that  he  would  obferve 
all  the  laws  that  had  been  made  in  it ;  and  his  eldeft  fon> 
jifterwards  Robert  III.  and  all  the  membei's  of  the  parha-^ 
ment,  bath  clergy  and  laity,  took  a  folemn  oath  on  the 
holv  gofpels  to  the  fame  purpofe  (48)  :  a  fufficient  proof 
that  laws  had  not  a  proper  degree  of  authority,  when  fuch 
a  ceremony  was  thought  necefiary. 

(44)  See  Reglam  Maieftatem,  Prtfaee.  (45)  Id.  p.  3^1. 

/46)  W.  p.  391— 395-  (47)  Id.,  p.  :! 518.  ! 

(48)  Id,  ibid.- 
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SECTION       V. 


;  Chmges  in  the  Conjii  tut  tony  Government  y  and  laws;  of  Bri- 
l  tain,  from  the  accefpon  of  Richard  11.  A.  D.  1 37 7,  is 
\    '  She  accefpon  of  Henry  IV.  A.  D.  1 399. 


J.  HE  conftitution  and  government  of  England  may 
not  improperly  be  compared  to  ai  fliip  that  hath  been  long 
at  fea,  expofed  to  many  violent  florms,  and  in  frequent 
danger  of  being  beattq  pieces.  Few  of  thofe  ftorms  were 
more  violent  than  that  which  was  raifed  by  the  villains 
or  common  people  in  the  country,  A.  D.  1381,  and 
threatened  the  fubverfion  of  all  order,  law,  and  govern- 
ment (i).  But  as  the  hiftory  of  that  dangerous  commo- 
tion hath  been  already  given,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve  in 
this  place,  that  it  made  no  change  in  the  conftitution,  and 
that  the  peafants  engaged  in  it  were  reduced  to  the  fame  , 
ftate  of  depreflion  and  fervitude  under  which  they  had 
formerly  groaned  (2). 

The  parliament  of  England  having  undergone  many  Parliament, 
changes,  and  affumed  various  forms,  about  the  beginning 
of  this  reign  approached  very  near  to  that  happy  form  in 
which  it  hath  alraoft  ever  fince  continued.  It  then  con- 
fifted,  as  it  doth  at  prefent,  of  the  two  houfes  of  lords  and 
commons,  which  regularly  met,  and  held  their  delibera- 
tions iVtv/o  diftinft  apartments. 

The  houfe  of  lords  confiiled  of  all  the  great  men,  both  Houfe  of 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  held  immediately  of  the  ^^ 
crown  by  barony,  which  comprehended  all  the  arch- 
bifhops  and  bifliops,  many  abbots,  and  a  few  priors, 
who  were  the  lords  fpiritual  ;  all  the  dukes,  earls,  and 
barons,  Avho  were  the  lords  temporal.  Every  fpiritual 
and  temporal  lord  received  a  particular  fummons  to  every 
parliament  (3).     The  juftices   of  the    king's    bench  and 

(i)  Walfing.  p.  2.47 — 279.  (z)  Statutes,  vol.  I.  p.  352. 

!  ■  (3)  Dugdale'&Sumraoai5,  See.  p.  293. 

common 
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common   pleas,  and    the    members  of  the  king's   privy 
council,  who    were  neither    prelates   nor    barons,  were 
alfo  fummoned  in  the  fame  manner  (4).     According  to 
this  fcheme,  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  firfl:  parliament  of 
Richard  II.  confifted  of  the  archbifhops    and    bifliops, 
twenty-two   abbots,  and  two  priors,  one  duke,  thirteen 
earls,  forty-feven  barons,    and   twelve  judges  and  privy 
counfellors  (5^.     A   greater  number  of  abbots  and  priors 
were  fummoned  to  fome   parliaments'  than  to  others  [6 
To  that  of  49th    Henry  III.  no  fewer   than  fixty-thre 
abbots  and   thirty-fix    priors  were  fummoned  ;  whereal 
not  a  fourth  part  of  that    number  were  called   to  feverai 
fubfequent  parliaments  in  this  period  (7)     The  chief  rea 
fon  of  this  great  variation  feems  to  have  been    this,  thai 
thefe  prelates,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the  expem 
and  trouble  of  attending    parliaments,  laboured   earneft 
to  procure  exemptions  from  that  fervice,  in  which  mail 
of  them  fucceeded.     Thofe   of  them  who  "could  plea( 
that  they  did  not  h.o\d.th.tix  \znds  per  baroiiiatn  (by  baronjj 
of  the  crown,    were   immediately   exempted  (8).     T 
king  claimed  and  exercifed  the  prerogati/e  of  calling  U 
to  the  houfe  of  lords,  by  a  particular  furamons  to  each 
them,  fome  of  the  moft  opulent  and   illufrrious  knight 
though  they  did  not  hold  their  lands  of  the  crown  by  b 
rony  ;  and  fuch  of  thef^  knights  as  were  regularly  fun 
moned  for  a  confiderable  time,  became  lords  of  parlia' 
ment,  and  barons,  by  virtue  of  thefe  writs  of  flimmonp.i 
This  honour  was  commonly  continued  to  their  heirs,  vfh6 
were  fummoned  to  parliament  in  the  fame  manner  (9).  I 
this  reign  the  cuftom  of  creating  barons  by  patent  was  in 
'   troduced,    conferring  upon  the    perfon  fo    created,  and 
his  heirs-male,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  a  baron  byi 
a  certain    title,    with   all    the    privileges    of   the    peer- 
age.     Sir  John   Beauchamp    of  Holt,    ileward  of  ti|f 
houfehold  to  Richard  II.  wasthefirft  baron  in  England  d 
this  kind,  who  was   created   lord  Beauchamp,    baron  of 
Kidderminflcr,    by    patent,    A.  D.  1388  ^loj.     At  the 
conclufion  therefore  of  this  period  the  houfe  of  lords  con-; 
fifled  of  barons  of  three  different  kinds,  viz. — barons  bjil 

(4)  Dugdale's  SuinTnons,  &c.  p.  r^6.     (5)  Id.  ibid. 

(6)  Stlden,  Tit.  Hon.  p.  596 — 604.  (•?)  Dugdale's  Summons,  p.  i,2i 

(8  ^  Selden,  Tit.  Hon.  o.  605 — 60H.  (^J  Id.  p.  551 — 6\0. 

(lo)  Selden,  Tit.  Hon.  p.  617,  6i  3. 

tenure 
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I  tenure, — barons  by  writs  of  fiimmons, — and   barons    by 
I  •  patent. 

The  houfe  of  commons,  confifiingf  of  the    kniehts    of  ^''°'^'^^*^ 
fhires, ''With  the  repreientatives  or  Cities  and  boroughs,  was 
now  fo  completely  formed,  that  it  was  found    neccilary  to 
chufe  one  of  their  own  members,    at    the    beginning   of 
every  parHament,  to  prefide  in  their  debates,    and  coin- 
municate  what  they  thought  proper,  in  their  name,  to  the 
I  king  and  the  houfe  of  lords.     The  member  who  was  cho- 
;  fen  to  perform  thefe  offices  was  very    properly  called  ike 
I  fpeaker  of  tks  hoiije  oj  commons.    Sir  Peter  de  la  More,  knigh't 
1  of  the  fiiire  for  the  county  of  Hereford,  was  chofen  fpeakei;, 
!  by  the  commons  in  thefirll;  parliament  of  Richard  JI.  A.D, 
1^77,'  and  is  the  firft  upon  record  who  bore  that  honoura- 
ble otfice  (II).     At  his  firft  appearance  before  the  king  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  at  the  head  of  the  commons,  he  made 
■th.e  following  proteftation  : .  "  That  what   he  had   to  de- 
"  clare  was  from  the  whole  body  of  the   commons  ;     and 
"  therefore  required,  that  if  he  fnould  happen    to  fpeak 
;*'   any  thing  without  their    confents,    that    it    fliould    be 
i"**  amended  before  his  departure  from  the  faid  place  (12)." 
Sir  James  Pickering,  the  fecond  fpeaker  on  record,  made 
j  this  humble  requefl:  in  the  name  of  the  commons,  "  That 
I  **   if  he  iliould  utter  any  thing  to  the  prejudice,  damage, 
j  *'   flander,  or  difgrace  of  the  king  or  his  crown,    or  in 
!*'  ieilening  the  honour  or    edates   of  the  great   lords,  it 
^'   might  not  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  king,  and  that  the 
"   lords  would  pafs  it  by  as  if  nothing  had  been  faid  ;  for 
\  ;*'  it  was  the  moil  ardent  defire  ot  thecommons,  to  main- 
I  *'  tain  the  honour  and  eftate  of  the  king,  and    the    rights 
**  of  the  crown,  as  alfo  to  preferve  the  reverence  due  to 
!#  the  lords  in  all  points  f  13^1."     The  king,  by  his  chan- 
I  cellor,  or  fome  other  great  officer,  made  a  fpeech   at   the 
i  opening  of  every    parliament,    reprefenting    the  reafons 
I  of  calling  it,  the  greaielf  of  which   commonly   wasj — to 
i  obtain  a  grant  of  money  ;  and  this,  it  wasinfuled,  fliouid 
'be  made  before  they  entered  on  any  ether  bufinefs    (14). 
\  The  fum  to  be  granted,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  raifin^ 
it,  were  commonly  fettled  in  a  committee   of  lords  and 

(it)  Cotton  Abridg.  p.  [55.       Parliament.  Hid.  p.  339. 
(11)  Ul.  ibUi. 

'■  1  -  ^    M    ili'ii.  p.  3c;n. 

,/!.p  Biui.'n  K'.lys's  rracf!,  vol.  j.p.  91.  from  the  Record?. 

'commons 
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commons,  and  fometiraes  even  by  the  lords,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  commons  {15).  The  clergy  ftill  continued 
to  grant  their  own  money  in  convocation,  and  treated 
every  attempt  of  the  parhament  to  tax  them  as  illegal  and 
unconditutional  (16).  When  the  parliament  at  North- 
ampton, A.  D.  1380,  propofed  to  raife  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  by  a  capitation-tax  upon  the  laity, 
provided  the  clergv  raifed  fifty  thoufand,  which  was  their 
jtilt  proportion,  fmce  they  poflefTed  a  third  part  of  the 
kingdom  ;  the  clergy,  \vho  were  then  met  in  convocation 
at  the  fame  place,  made  this  haughty  reply,  *'  That  their 
**  grants  were  never  made  in  parliament,  nor  ought  tQ 
*'  be ;  and  that  laymen  neither  could  nor  fhould  coin 
*'  ftrain  them  in  that  cafe  (17)."  When  the  fupplies 
were  fettled,  the  commons  were  permitted  to  prefent  their 
petitions  to  the  king  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  fuch  of 
them  as  were  granted  were  formed  into  llatutes,  in.  the 
manner  that  hath  been  already  mentioned  (iS). 
Modefly  The  houfc  of  commons,  even  after  it  was   fully   efta- 

ot  the  blifhed,  afted  with  much  modefty  and  diffidence,  and 
houfe  of  feems  to  have  ftood  in  awe  of  the  king  and  the  houfe  of 
lords.  Of  this  many  e;samples  might  be  produced  ;  but" 
the  following  one  will  probably  be  thought  fufficient.  One 
Thomas  Haxey,  a  clergyman,  and  a  member  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  in  that  parliament  whic't  met  at  Weilminfler 
January  22,  A.  D.  1397,  propofed  to  the  confideration  1 
of  the  houfe,  a  law  for  reducing  the  expences  of  the 
king's  houfehold,  and  preventing  too  great  a  number  of  ' 
bifiiops  and  ladies  from  refiding  at  court.  The  king  be- 
ing informed  of  this  propofal,  was  much  incenfed  ;  and 
fending  for  the  peers,  told  them,  that  he  underilood  there 
was  a  bill  brought  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  intrenching 
upon  thofe  prerogatives  and  royalties  which  his  predecel- 
lors  had  enjoyed,  and  which  he  was  determined  to  main- 
tain ;  and  commanded  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  to 
acquaint  the  commons,  with  this  determination,  and  to 
<,harge  their  fpeaker,  fir  John  Buffy,  upon  his  allegiance, 
to  deliver  up  the  bill,  with  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  5 
liad  brought  it  into  the  houfe.      When  the  commons  re- 

(15)  Pail.  Hift.  vol.  I.  p.  353.  360. 

(16)  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  351,     Hody'sHift.  Convoc.  part  3.  p.  2,19. 

(17)  Pari.  Hift.  p.  361.  _(i8}  See  p.  343. 

ceived 
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ceived  this  meflage,    they  came  before  the  king  in  full 
parliament,  delivered  up    the   obnoxious  bill,    with   the 
name  of  its  author,  and  exprefled  the  deepeft  concern  that 
they  had  offended  his  majefty  ;  mod  humbly  praying  him 
to  excufe  them,  *'  for  that   it  never  was  their  intent  to 
*'  fpeak,  Ihow,  or  a6l:  any  thing  which  fiiould  be  an  of- 
**  fence  or  give  difpleafure  to  his   majefty."     The  king 
was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  accept  of  their  excufe.    But  the 
I  houfe  of  lords  condemned  Mr.  Haxey  to  die  the  death  of  a 
\  traitor.     And  this  moft    cruel    fentence  would    probably 
:  have  been  executed  upon  him,  if  he  had  not  been  a  cler- 
■  gyman.     But  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  with  all  the 
other  prelates,  fell  on  their  knees  before  the   king,  and 
moft  earneftly  begged  his  life,  and  the  cuftody  of  his  bo- 
dy ;  which  they  obtained  (19). 

The  fefllons  of  parliament  in  this,  as  well  as  in  former  SeiTions  of 
periods,  were  commonly  very  fhort,  which  was  attended  parliament 
with  many  inconveniencies.  Laws  were  made  in  hafte,  ^^°'^'" 
without  due  deliberation ;  and  affairs  of  great  impor- 
tance, which  ought  to  have  been  difcuffed  in  parHament, 
were  left  to  be  determined  by  the  king  and  his  counciL 
To  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies,  certain  expedients 
were  fometimes  employed,  which  were  produ£live  of  ftill 
greater  evils.  In  the  tenth  year  of  this  reign,  A.  D. 
1386,  the  two  houfes  invefted  a  committee  of  eleven  pre?- 
lates  and  peers  with  parliamentary  powers,  and  compelled  '  '  -j.^r-i'/t. 
the  king  to  grant  them  a  commiffion  to  exercife  all  the  pre 
rogativcs  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  regulate  certain  af- 
fairs which  the  parliament  could  not  overtake  (20).  By 
this  meafure  the  conftitution  was  quite  fubverted  for  a 
feafon,  and  before  it  was  reftored,  almoft  all  who  had 
been  concerned  either  in  oppofing  or  promoting  the 
above  expedient,  were  involved  in  ruin.  About  ten 
years  after  a  fimilar  method  was  adopted,  by  the  parlia- 
ment that  met  at  Shrewftury  January  27,  A.  D.  1398. 
On  the  laft  day  of  a  feflion  that  had'lafted  only 
four  days,  the  commons  prefented  a  petition  to  the 
king  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  this  purpofe,— **  That 
"  whereas   they    had     before    them     divers    petitions,  1. 

*'  as  well  for  fpecial  perfons  and  others  not  read  and  an-  i! 

"  fwered,  and  alfo  many  other  matters   and  things  had 
*'  been  moved  in  prefence  of  the  king,  which  for  ihort- 

(19)  Cotton's  Abridg,  p,  352.  ] 

||..  •  {20)  Pari,  Hift,  p.  4151,  ^  I 
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*'  nefs  of  time  could  not  be  well  determined,  thatitwouM 
*'  pleafe  his  majefty  to  commit  full  power  to  certain  lords 
**  and  others,  to  examine,  anfwer,  anddifp-atch  the  pe- 
*'  titions,  matters,  and  things  above  faid,  and  all  depen- 
*'  dencies  on  them  (21)."  As  this  parliament  was  entirely 
devoted  to  the  court,  this  petition  was  readily  granted  by 
the  king  ;  and  twelve  lords  and  fix  commiffioners  were 
invefted  with  parliamentary  powers;  which  they  abufed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  brought  defl:ru6i:ion  both  on 
themfelvcs  and  on  their  mifguided  fovereign,  who  trufted 
too  much  to  their  authority.  So  dangerous  is  it  for  a  pre- 
dominant party  to  grafp  at  unconftitutional  powers,  which 
they  feldom  fail  to  abufe  to  their  own  ruin^  as  well  as  to 
the  hurt  of  their  country. 

statute  Many  laws  that  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

*^^'*  have  ftill  a  place  in  our  ftatute-book  ;  but  the  far  greatefl; 

part  of  them  have  been  as  effeftually  repealed  by  length 
of  time  and  change  of  circumftances,  as  they  could  have 
been  by  fifty  a£i:s  of  parliament.  Of  this  kind  are  all  the 
laws  for  regulating  the  prices  of  labour  and  provifions,  as 
v/ell  as  many  others  (^22  j.  Some  very  wife  and  good  laws 
were  made  in  this  reign  for  the  encouragement  of  navigati- 
on, trade,  and  commerce.  By  one  of  thefe  laws  it  was  en- 
acted, that  the  merchants  of  England  fliould  neither  export 
/^  *  -/•  ,  ^  /nor  import  any  goods  in  anv  but  Englifh  fhips;  which 
yiXiK^Ci4Am'  UlA^^  n^jjy  be  confidered  as  our  firft  navigatfon-aa  (23).  Some 
^  good  laws  were  alfo  made  in  this  reign   for  increafing  the 

number,  and  regulating  the  proceedings,  of  juftices  of 
the  peace  (24).  Such  as  defire  a  more  particular  know- 
ledge of  the  ftatutes  made  in  this  period,  may  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  llatute-book,  and  the  ingenious  work  quoted 
below  (^2  5  j. 

Common  The  common  law  declined  rather  than  improved  in  this 

law.  period.     "  Richard  II.  (fays  an  excellent  judge)  fucceed- 

*'  ing  his  grandfather,  the  dignity  of  the  law,  together 
**  with  the  honour  of  the  kingdom,  by  reafon  of  the 
*'  weaknefs  of  this  prince,  and  the  difficulties  occurring, 
*'  in  his  government,    fsemed   fomewhat  to  decline,    as; 

(a  I  )  Pari.  Ki(>.  p.  492.  (ai)  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  333 — 424- 

(2.3)  StalutcK,  vol.  i.p.a5i.398.  (24)  Id.  p.  380.  386.  398,  &;c, 

(25)  Honourable  Daine's  Bavrington's  ObiervTitions  on  the  Statutes,  ji. 

442—182. 
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"  may  appear  by  comparing  the  twelve  lall:  years  of  Ed- 
*'  ward  III.  commonly  called  ^/Wr^^^yw/,  with  the  re- 
**  ports  of  king  Richard  II.  wherein  appears  a  vifible  de- 
^  "  clination  of  the  learning  and  depth  of  the  judges  and 
'f  pleaders  (^26)." 

The  barbarous  diforderly  cuflom  of  maintenance,    as  it  Mainte- 
was  called,  contributed  not  a  little  to  diflurb  the   peace  ofaance. 
the  country ,_  and  prevent  the  impartial  adminiilration' of 
ju/Iice.  Maintenance,  which  prevailed  very  much  through 
the  whole  of  this  reign,  is  thus  defined  in  a  flatute  made 

in  a    parliament  at  V/eftminller  A.  D.   1377  : '*  Divers 

j;"  people  of  fmall  revenue  of  land,  rent,  cr  other  poflefli- 
i  "  ons,  do  make  great  retinue  of  people,  as  well  of  ef- 
"  quires  as  of  others,  in  many  parts  of  the  realm,  giving 
1"  to  them  hats,  and  other  liveries,  of  one  fuit  by  year, 
(  "  taking  from  them  the  value  of  the  fame  livery,  or  per- 
"  cafe  the  double  value,  by  fuch  covenant  and  aflurance, 
,  "  that  every  of  them  fhall  maintain  other  in  all  quarrels, 
i  **  betheyreafonable  or  unreafonahle,  to  .the  great  mif- 
'  "  chief  and  opprefTion  of  the  people  ^^27^." 

The  prerogatives  of  the  crown,    and  the   liberties  of  Prei^ga- 
!the  people,  were  both  in  a  very  fluauating  unfettled  flate '^'""''^''''^ 
!in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.     In  thc/mrling  times,    as  they  "°''"' 
iwere  called,  towards  the  beginning  of  this  reign,    the  in- 
sftirreaions  of  the  commons  threatened  the   diffolution    of 
'all  government ; — about  the  middle  of  it,  a  powerful  com- 
■  bination  of  the  nobles  annihilated  the  prerogatives  of  the 

?crov/n,  and  engrolTed  the  whole  power  of  the  fcate; and 

■  towards  the  end  of  it,  the  court-party  gained  the  afcen- 
dant  ;  and  the  weak  unhappy  Richard,  fupported  by  a 
junto  of  his  favourites,  inverted  with  unconilitutional 
powers  by  an  obfequious  parliament,  afted  in  a  manner 
lo  arbitrary  and  imprudent,  that  he  loft  the  affeilions  of 
his  fubjeas,  and  gave  an  opportunity  to  a  boldufurper  to 
deprive  him  of  his  crown  and  life.  It  is  difficult  to  deter-  ' 
mine,  in  which  of  the  above  fituations  the  peoj^le  were 
moll  oppreffed,  and  the  greafeft  aas  of  tvranny  were 
perpetrated.  "' 

The  hereditary  revenues    of  the  crown  were  now  be-  Revenues 
come  quite  inadequate  to  iht   expences  of  government,  °f  the 
eipecially  when   the  nation  was  engaged  in  war.     This """''''''' 

(26)  Hale's  Hift.  C.  L.  p.  ,6g. 
(17)  Statutes,  vol.  I.  p.  2ii. 
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obliged  Richard  II.  who  was  uncommonly  expenfive  in 
his  houfehold,  to  make  frequent  applications  to  parlia-   , 
ments  and  convocations  for  fupplies,  which  were  granted   i 
almofl  every  year,  and  confided,  either  in  additional  im-* 
pofitions  on  merchandife,  or  in  tenths  and  fifteenths.     A 
tax  of  a  new  and  fingular    nature  was  impofed  by  par- 
liament, A.  D.  1378.     This  was  a  capitation-tax,  pro- 
portioned to  the  different  ranks  and  degrees  of  men  in   , 
fociety  ;  and  on  that  account  it  merits  our  attention.  The 
proportions  v/ere  as  follows  : 

A  duke,  10 marks;— an  earl,  4I.— a  countefs-dowager, 
a\  __a  baron,  banneret,  or  knight  who  had  as  good  an 
ellate  as  a  baron,  2I.— every  bachelor  and  efquire,  who 
by  eftate  ought  to  he  made  a  knight,  20s.— widows  oi 
fuch  bachelors  and  efquires,  20s.— efquires  of  lefs  eftate, 
.s  yd— widows  of  fuch  efquires,  6s.  8d.— efquires  with- 
out lands,  that  bear  arms,  3s.  3d."— chief  prior  of  the 
hofpital  of  St.  John's  40s.— every  commander  ot  the 
order,  20s.— every  knisht  of  the  order,  1 3s.  4d.— every 
brother  of  the  order,  3s.  4d.— judges  ot  the  king's  bench 
"and  common  pleas,  and  chief  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
"  each  1 00s.— every  ferjeant  and  great  appentice  of  the 
law,  40s.— other  apprentices  of  the  law,  20s.— attorneys, 
6s  8d— mayor  of  London,  4I.— aldermen  of  London, 
40s.— mavors  of  great  towns,  40s.— mayors  of  fmaller 
towns,  26s.  los.  or  6s.  8d.— jurats  of  good  towns  and 
ereatmerchants,20s.— fufficient  merchants,  8s.  4d.— leller 
fnerchants,  artificers,  and  hufbandmen,  according  to  the 
value  of  their  eftate,  4s.  8d.  3s.  4d.  2s.  is  6d.— every 
ferjeant  and  freeman  of  the  country,  6s.  8d.  or  40d  — - 
the  farmers  of  manors,  parfonages,  and  granges,  dealers 
in  cattle,  and  other  tradefmen,  according:  to  their  eftate, 
6s  8d.  4od.  2s.  or  is.— advocates,  notaries,  and  proc- 
tors, who  are  married,  ftiall  pay  as  ferjeants  of  the  kw ; 
—apprentices  of  the  law,  or  attorneys,  according  io 
their  eftate,  40s.  20s.  or  6s.  8d.— apparitors  that  are  mar- 
ried, according  to  their  eftate,  3s.  4d.  2s,  is.— innkeep- 
ers, according  to  their  eftates,  4od.  2s.  is.— every  mar- 
ried man  above  the  age  of  fixteen,  for  himfelf  and 
wife  4d.— every  man  or  woman  above  fixteen,  and  un- 
married, 4d.— every  ftrange  merchant,  according  to  his 
abilities  (28). 

(iS)  Parliament.  Hift.  rol.  i.  p.  34^)  347-  THE 
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CHAP,    IV, 

Hijlory  of  Learning  in  Great  Britain^  front  the  death  of 
king  John,  A.  D-  I2i6,  to  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV. 
A.  D.  1399, 

X  HERE  feems  to  have  been  a  fucceffion  of  light  pian  of 
and  darknefs  in  the  intelleftual  as  well  as  the  material  the  chapter, 
world.  How  bright,  for  exampk,  was  the  fiinihine  of 
the  Auguilan  age?  and  how  profound-  the  darknefs  of 
that  long  night  which  fucceeded  the  fall  of  the  weftern 
empire  ?  From  that  darknefs  Britain,  and  fome  other 
nations  of  Europe,  began  to  emerge  a  little  in  the  ele- 
venth and  twelfth  centuries,  as  hath  been  made  appear 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  preceding  book  of  this  work. 
In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  which  are  the 
fubje6t  of  our  prefent  enquiries,  though  the  ftate  of 
learning  was  fluctuating,  and  fome  parts  of  it  perhaps 
declined  a  little  ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  circle  of  the 
fciences  was  enlarged,  and  fome  of  them  were  confi- 
derably   improved.     This,  it  is  hoped,    will   be  evident 

(rora 
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from  the  following  very  brief  account — -i .  Of  the  fcl- 
ences  that  were  cultivated. — 2.  Of  the  mofl  learned  men 
who  flouriflied. — 3.  And  of  the  mofl  confiderable  femi- 
naries  of  learning  that  were  eflabliflied  in  Britain  in  the 
prefent  period. 


SECTION      I. 


An  account  of  the  Sciences  that  "Mere  cultivated  in  Britain, 
from  A.  D.  1 21 6,  to  A.  D.  1399. 


LL  the  following  fcicnces  were  cultivated  in  the 
prefent  period,  as  many  of  them  had  been  in  the  for- 
mer, viz.  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  metaphyfics,  phy- 
fics,  ethics,  fchoiaftic  divinity,  the  canon  law,  the  civil 
law,  the  common  law,  arithm-etic,  geography,  geometry, 
aftronomy,  ailrology,  optics,  mechanics,  chymiftry,  al- 
chymy,  medicine,  and  furgery.  And  as  an  account  hath 
/  been  already  given  of  many  of  them,  it  will   not  be  ne- 

ceiTary  to  dwell  long  upon  them  in  this  place  (i). 
Grammar.  The  grammar  of  the  Latin  language  was  not  ftudied 
with  fo  much  diligence  and  fuccefs  in  this,  as  it  had  been 
in  the  former  period.  I  know  of  no  Britifh  writers  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  who  wrote  fuch 
pure  and  claffical  Latin  as  John  of  Salifbury,  Peter  of 
Blois,  Jofeph  of  Exeter,  and  feveral  others,  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  twelfth  (2).  The  improvement  of  the 
Englifh  language,  and  the  more  frequent  ufe  of  it  even 
by  fcholars,  both  in  converfation  and  writing,  might  be 
one  reafon  that  Cm^  Latin  was  not  ftudied  with  fo  much 
ardour  as  formerly.  The  imipatience  of  the  youth  of 
thofe  times  to  engage  in  the  ifudy  of  the  canon  law, 
which  was  then  the  high  way  to  wealth  and  honour,  was 
probably  another  reafon  that  they  did  not  employ  a  fufR- 
cient  portion   of   their   time  ,in  the    iludy   of  the   lan- 

(i, )  See  vol.  3. 

(i)  Buliii  Hill.  Uaiverl'.  ParifienL  p.  556'. 
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jruages  (^).  But,  whatever  might  be  the  reafons  of  it, 
the  fa6t  is  certain,  that  the  Latin  ufed  in  the  mod:  cele- 
brated feats  of  learning  in  the  thirteenth  century  was 
exceedingly  barbarous  and  ungrammatical.  Robert  Kil- 
warby  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  vifited  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  A.  D.  1276,  and  with  great  folemnity  pro- 
nounced a  fentence  of  condemnation  againft  the  following 
phrafes,  which  were  commonly  ufed,  and  even  defended, 
in  that  univerfity  :  **  Ego  currit ; — tu  cicrrit ; — currens  ejl 
*'  egOy''  &c.  (4).  Nor  was  this  fentence  of  the  primate, 
though  enforced  by  very  fevere  fan6lions,  fufficient  to 
banifli  thofe  harbarifms,  or  fdence  their  defenders ;  for 
when  his  fucceflbr  archbifliop  Peckharn  vifited  Oxford, 
A.  D.  1284,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  pronounce  a  Amilar 
fentence  againft  the  fame  phrafes,  and  others  equally' 
ungrammatical  (5). 

When  the  Latin  language,  which  was  fo  much  ufed  Greek, 
in  churches,  colleges,  and  courts  of  juftice,  and  in  com-  ^^"''^'^^^^» 
pofitions  of  all  kinds,  was  cultivated  with  fo  little  care, 
we  cannot  fuppofe  that  much  applica;tion  was  given  to 
the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Oriental  languages.  The  truth 
is,  they  were  totally  neglected  except  by  very  few  ;  and 
thefe  few  were  ftrongly  fufpe^ed  of  being  magicians, 
v/ho  ftudied  thefe  unknown  languages  in  order  to  con- 
verfe  more  fecretly  with  the  devil  (6).  The  famous 
Roger  Bacon,  who  was  unqueftionably  the  moft  learned 
man  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  bed  acquainted 
with  the  ftate  of  learning,  afliires  us,  that  there  were 
not  more  than  three  or  four  perfons  among  the  Latins 
in  his  time  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. That  excellent  perfon  moft  pathetically  la- 
rnented  this  neglefit  of  the  languages,  and  Avarmly  rg- 
commended  the  ftudy  of  them  by  the  ilrongeft  argu- 
ments (7). 

V/hen  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  was  fo  defep-  „,  .,^- 
tive,  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  pleafmg,  affecting,  a^d  per- 
fuafive  fpeaking,  could   not  be  cultivated  to  great  advan- 
tage.    That  part  of  education  however   was   not  quite 
neglefited.    Le6;ures  on  rhetoric  were  read  in  every  con- 

(3)  M.  Parif,  an.  IZ54.  (4)  A.  ^A'ood,  Hilt,  Univerf. 

Oxon.  I.  I.  p.  1 2.5.  (5)  lei   ibid.  i.  1 .  p.  izy. 

(6)  Id.  ibid,  p.  \\o.  '  {7)  R,  Biwon,  Opus  Mujus. 
p.  44—56.  . 
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fiderable  feat  of  learning ;  and  fuch  as  excelled  in  it  were 
advanced  to  the  degree  of  mafters  or  doQ:ors  in  that  art  (8). 
The  Dominicans,  Francifcans,  and  other  mendicant  friars, 
fludied  the  arts  of  declamation  with  no  little  diligence  ; 
becaufe  the  fuccefs  of  their  begging  depended  very  much 
on  the  popularity  of  their  preaching.  Bederic  de  Bury, 
who  was  provincial  of  the  Auguilinians  in  England  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  greatly  admired  by  his  contempo- 
raries, and  is  celebrated  by  feveral  authors  for  the  elo- 
quence of  his  preaching  (9). 
Logic,  Logic  was  one  of  the  fafhionable  and  favourite  ftudies 

of  the  times  we  are  now  delineating ;  but  unfortunately 
it  was  that  quibbling  contentious  kind  of  logic  v/hich  con-^ 
tributes  little  or  nothing  to  the  dete6lion  of  error,  the 
difcovery  of  truth,  or  the  improvement  of  right  reafon- 
ing.  It  is  impolTible  to  give  an  Englifh  reader  any  diftinSl 
ideas  of  this  wrangling  art  in  a  few  v/ords ;  and  it  would 
certainly  be  improper  to  employ  many  on  fuch  a  fubjeft. 
it  is  fufficient  to  fay  that  the  logic  of  this  period  was  the 
art  of  difputing  without  end  and  without  meaning  ; — of 
perplexing  the  plaineft  truths,  and  giving  plaufible  co- 
lours to  the  greateft  abfurdities.  A  logical  difputant  of 
this  period  was  not  afhamed  to  argue,  with  as  much  ear- 
iieftnefs  as  if  his  life  had  depended  on  the  ifliie  of  the  de- 
bate,--»**^  That  two  contradictory  propofitions  might  both 
*'  be^true  fio)."  If  any  of  my  learned  readers  have  a 
tafte  for  this  kind  of  erudition,  they  may  amufe  them-^ 
felves  with  explaining  the  propofitions  in  the  note  below, 
which  were  keenly  agitated  by  the  logicians  of  this  pe- 
riod (11).  Thefe  frivolous  unintelligible  difputes  were 
conduced  with  fo  much  eagernefs,  that  from  angry  words 
the  difput^nts  fometimes  proceeded '  to  blows,  and  raifecl 
dangerous  tumults  in  the  feats  of  learning  (i  2). 

(8)  A.  Wood,  part  2.  p.  4. 

(9)  Bale  Script.  Brit.  cent.  6.  n.  51.     Pits  dc  Illuft,  Script.  JEiJX.  xiv; 
n.  657. 

{10^  A.  Wood.  lib.  I .  p.  I  zp. 
.      (11)1.  Non  eft;  fuppofitio  in  propofitione  tam  pro  propofitis  de  unitate 
fcrmonis,  quam  pro  fignificato. 
'  2.  Signum  non  difponit  fubjeftum  in  compofitione  ad  prsdicatum. 

3.  Ex  negativis  de  prsdicato  finite,  fequitur,  affirmativa  de  prsdi- 

dicato  infinito,  fine  exillentia  lubjeAi. 

4.  Veritas  cumneceflltate  prsdicati  tamea  eft  cum  exiftentia  fub« 
jeai'" 


(12)  A.  Wood.  lib.  a.  p.  J. 

*  A.  Wood,  lib.  i.\\  115,  jjj. 
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This  trifling  contentious  kind  of  logic  flouriflied  fir/l  Much  culti- 
in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  was  brought  from  thence  "^^^^  '^^ 
into  tlieEnglifli  univerfities,  where  it  v/as  cultivated  with^^^***^*^' 
too  much  ardour,  particularly  at  Oxford,  which  became 
very  famous  in  the  thirteenth  century  for  the  number  and 
fubtilty  of  her  logical  difputants,  The  decay  of  this  ad- 
mired art  of  wranghng  was  thus  pathetically  lamented  by 
an  affedionate  fon  of  that  univerfity,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century: — "  That  fubtile  logic  and  beau- 
"  tiful  philofophy,  which  rendered  our  mother,  the  uni- 
"  verfity  of  Oxford,  fo  famous  over  ail  the  world,  is 
**  now  almofl:  extinguiilied  in  our  fchools.  As  India  an- 
**  ciently  gloried  in  her  precious  ftones,  and  Arabia  glo- 
"  ried  in  her  gold,  fo  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  then  ^lor 
"  ried  in  the  multitude  of  her  fubtile  logicians,  and  in 
*'  her  prodigious  treafures  of  profound  philofophy.  But, 
**  alas!  alas!  with  grief  I  fpeak  it,  fhe  is  now  hardly 
"  able  to  wipe  away  the  duft  of  error  and  ignorajice  from 
'*  her  countenance  (j3)." 

_  The  metaphyfics  and  natural  philofophy  of  this  period,  Maaphy, 
like  the  logic  above  defcribed,  were  more  verbofe,  con- fics  and 
tentious,  and  fubtile  than  ufeful.     Inftead  of  invefligat-  P'^y'^"- 
ing  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  properties  of  things,  by 
fagacioiis   and  well  conduced  experiments,  the  natural 
philofophers  of  thofe  times  invented  a  thoufand   abfjraa 
queflions,  on  which  they  difputed  with  great  vehemence, 
^nd  wrote  many  tedious  and   ufelefs   volumes.     We   may 
form  fome  idea  of  the  fubjeds  of  the  difputes  and  wri- 
tings of  thofe  philofophers  from  the  propofitions  in  thefe 
fciences  which  were  folemnly  condemned   by  archbilhop 
Peckham,  in  his  vifitation  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
A.  D.  1284;  fome  of  which  the  reader  wi'll  find   in  the 
note  below  (14).    Thefe,  and  fome  other   philofophical 

tenets 

(13)  A.  Wood,  lib.  7,.  p.  6. 

(14)  I.  Tot  funt  principia  qnot  principiata.  ; 

2.  Nulla  potentia  paffiva  feu  diminuta  efl:  in  materia.     ' 

3.  Forma  corrumpitar  in  pure  nihil,  ("cil.  forma  fubllantialis. 

4.  Pnvatio  eft  pure  non  ens,   et  ip!a  elt  in  fupercoiiellihus. 

5.  Converfiva  eilgeneratio  animalium  ficat  elementorum. 

6.  Vegetativa  et  fenfitiva  femel  funt  in  embryone,  et  nulla  prior 

alia. 

7.  Omnesform^  priorescorrumpuntur  per  advcntum  ultim-.^.    - 
S.  Subftantia,  qus:  tilg;en\is£cn£jAlinimum5  nou  dt  im.pi.x  nee 

couipoUti^. 

ii.  Mini*-. 
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tenets  of  the  fame  kind,  particularly  this  one, — "  ^od 
*'  in  hom'tne  tantummodo  exiftit  una  jorma^'' — That  in  a 
**  man  there  is  only  one  form-," — appeared  fo  dangerous 
to  the  good  archbifliop,  that  he  not  only  condemned  them 
with  much  folemnity,  and  fubje6led  fuch  as  prefumed  to 
teach  them  to  very  fevere  penalties  ;  but  he  alfo  wrote  an 
account  of  this  important  tranfaction  to  the  pope  and 
cardinals  (^15). 
Bxperi-  The  very  learned  and  ingenious  friar  Bacon  laboured 

Bieius.  with  2;reat  earneflnefs,  both  by  his  example  and  wri- 
tinsrsj,  to  grive  a  different  turn  to  the  enquiries  of  his  con- 
temporaries into  nature,  and  to  perfuade  them  to  have 
recourfe  to  experiments ;  v/hich,  he  obferved,  were  far 
more  convincing  and  fatisfattory  than  abftraO:  reafonings. 
This  he  illufrrated  by  a  very  familiar  example  :  "  Though 
*^  it  were  proved  (Taid  hej  by  fufficient  arguments,  to  a 
**  man  who  had  never  feen  fire  before,  that  it  burnt  and 
**  deftroyed  things  that  were  put  into  it,  he  would  not 
**  be  fully  convinced  of  this  truth  by  any  arguments,  till 
**  be  had  put  his  hand,  or  fome  combuilible  thing  into 
**  the  fire ;  which  experiment  would  at  once  remove 
*«  all  doubt,  and  bring  full  conviction  (\6)P  This  ex-. 
ceflent  perfon,  as  he  affures  us,  fpent  no  lefs  than  two 
thoufand  pounds  (a  great  fum  in  thofe  times)  in  conftrufii^ 
ing  inftruments  and  making  experiments,  in  the  courfe  of 
twenty  years ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  by  thofe  expe- 
riments he  made  many  difcoveries,  which  have  excited 
the  admiration  of  all'  iucceeding  ages  (17).  But  the  ex- 
ample and  the  arguments  of  this  extraordinary  mran  were 
little  regarded  by  his  contemporaries. 
Moral  phi-  Moral  philofophy  v/as  taught  and  ftudied  in  the  fchools, 
Itiophy.  j-j^  |-]-,fg  pei-iod,  with  no  little  diligence  ;  but  in  the  fame 
drv,  contentious,  and  fophiftical  manner  with  the  other 
fcitnces.     Many    fums   (as  they  were  then  called)  or  fyf- 

9.  Miniiraim  in  prsdicamento  generum  eft  fpecies  fpecialiiTima. 
JO.   Tempu^  non  eft  in  prxdicamento  quantitatis. 
1:.  Non  eft  idem  fecundurq  fubjecluni  toto  tempore. 
\%.  Non  habetur  ab  Ariftotele,  quod  intellectiva  maneat  poft  fepa- 
ratioixrm*. 

*  A.  Wood,  lib.  I. 

(15)  A.  Wood,  lib.  I .  p.  I  30. 

(16)  R.  Baconi  Opus  Majus,  p.  445. 
(ij)R,  B^con  ill  OiK-re  Minoie,  ch.  17, 

terns 
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terns  of  morality  were  compofed,  by  the  mod:  learned 
fchoolmen,  confifting  of  various  fubtile  difl:in6:ions  and 
divjfions  on  the  feveral  virtues  and  vices,  and  of  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  curious  unneceffary  queftions  on  each  of 
thefe  divifions.  For  as  the  logicians  of  thofe  times,  too 
frequently  difplayed  their  acutenefs,  by  perplexing  the 
plained  truths,  and  giving  plaufible  colours  to  the  groffeil: 
errors  ;  fo  the  moral  philofophers  often  employed  all  their 
art  in  explaining  away  the  obligations  of  the  mod  amia- 
ble virtues,  and  the  turpitude  of  the  moft  odious  vices. 
For  example,  Nicholas  de  Ultricuria,  a  famous  profeflor 
jn  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  A.  D.  1300,  laboured,  in  his 
public  le6lures,  to  convince  his  fcholars  that  in  fome  cafes 
heft  was  lawful^  and  pleafing  to  God.  *'  Suppofe  (faid 
he)  that  a  young  gentleman  of  a  good  family  m^cts 
with  a  very  learned  profeflbr  (meaning  himfelf),  who  . 
is  able  in  a  fliort  time  to  teach  him  all  the  fpeculative 
fciences,  but  will  not  do  it  for  lefs  than  one  hundred 
pounds,  which  the  young  gentleman  cannot  procure 
but  by  theft,  in  that  cafe  theft  is  lawful.  Which  is 
thus  proved. — Whatever  is  pleafing  to  God  is  lawful ; 
— it  is  pleafing  to  God  that  a  young  gentleman  learn 
all  the  fciences , — he  cannot  do  without  this  theft  :-^ 
Therefore  theft  is  lawful,  and  pleafing  to  God  (18)." 
Some  ftill  more  curious  examples  of  this  kind  of  fophif- 
rv  might  be  produced,  but  they  are  too  indelicate  to  be 
admitted  into  this  work  f'ig). 

That  fpecies  of  theology  known  by  the  name  of  yc^oo/- Divinity, 
divinity,  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  tormcr  period, 
was  cultivated  with  uncommon  ardour  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  which  on  that  account  is  called  the  fcholailic 
age(^20j.  In  that  century,  many  of  the  mod  celebrat- 
ed fchoolm.en  flouriilicd,  *who  were  univerfally  admired 
as  prodigies  of  learning  ;  and  honoured  with  the  pom- 
pous titles  of  profound,  fubUme^  ivonderful,  feraphic,  angelic 
doBors. 

The  fchoolmen  of  the  former  period  made  the  fcrip- p;v,^g  ^5^^, 
tyres  the  cliief  fubjeft  of  tJieir  I'iudies,   and  the   text   of  tors, 
their  lectures,    as    forne    of  them   ftill    couiiimed  to  dc, 
who  for  that  reafon  were  called  Bible- divines.     But  in  the 

(18)  PhIe!  Hifl.  Univerf.  Piirifien.  tom.  4.  p.  311. 

(19)  Id.  to  111.  3.  p.  44i. 
(zo)C'ave,  HiftoriaLitfti'iiifij  p-  ^^$> 

couyfc 
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coiirfc  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  holy  fcriptures, 
together  with  thofe  who  ftudied  and  explained  them,  fell 
into  great  neglect,  not  to  fay  contempt.  The  Bibk- 
do^crs  were  flighted  as  men  of  little  learning,  or  acute^ 
nefs ;  they  had  few  fchoiars,  and  were  not  allowed  an 
apartment,  or  a  fervant  to  attend  them,  or  even  a  ftated 
hour  for  reading  their  leclures,  in  any  of  the  famous  uni- 
verfities  of  Europe  (21  j.  The  illuftrious  Roger  Bacon 
'nveighed  very  bitterly  againft  this  abufe  ;  and  his  excel- 
lent friead  Robert  Great-head  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  wrote 
a  pathetic  letter  to  the  regents  in  theology  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford  on  this  fubje6t;  earneftly  entreating  them 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  theological  learning  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  fcriptures,  and  to  devote  the  morning-hours  to 
le6tureson  the  Old  and  New  Teflaments  (22  j.  But  all 
thefe  reraonftrances  and  exhortations  had  little  or  no 
efFea. 
Sententl-  The  far  greatefl  number,  and  the  moft  famous  of  the 

^rJes.  fchool-divines  of  this  period,  were    called   Sententiaries  ; 

becaufe  they  ftudied,  read  ieftures,  and  wrote  commen- 
taries on  that  ancient  fyflera  of  divinity  called  the  fentence^Sf 
written  by  Peter  Lombard  archbifiiop  of  Paris  (21). 
Some  of  the  mofl:  celebrated  of  thofe  fcntentiaries,  ag 
John  Duns  Scotus,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  -Aquinas 
^c.  v/rote  voluminous  fums  or  fvjlems  of  divinity,  con- 
fifting  of  an  incredible  number  ofqueilions  and  anfwers 
oh  a  great  variety  of  fubje6ts  (24).  Many  of  the  fchool- 
divines  applied  to  "the  ftudy  of  letters  with  uncommon 
ardour  ;  not  a  few  of  them  appear  to  have  been  men  of 
genius,  pofiefFed  of  great  fertility  of  invention,  and  of 
ftill  greater  fubtilty  and  acutenefs  ;  but  want  of  true  tafte, 
and  a  right  direflion  in  their  fludies,  rendered  both  their  ' 
genius  and  application  in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs,  if  not" 
pernicious.  They  indulged  themfelves  in  a  bold,  or 
lather  prefumptuous  freedom  of  enquiry,  into  fubjects 
■which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  invefligatron  ; 
which  betraved  them  into  fo  many  errors,  that  all  the 
fingular,  whimfica!,  and  pernicious  opinions,  whicl? 
i°^ave  been    propagated  hy    modern  freethinkers,  are  to 

{^\^  A..  Wood,  Antiq.  Oyon.  !.  i,  p.  <:^.  (2a)Id.  ibid.  p.  91,  92. 

ri.jJCnve.  Hl'l.Lrtcr  p.  6^7.  Eui:;;i  riii}.  Univcrf.  Parifien.  t.  3.  p. 657. 
{!..x,  '-.zw.  Hill-  Liter.  VI.  ' -';    iz-^ 
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be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  fchool-divines  of  this  pe- 
riod. 

The  fpirit  of  the  fchool-diyinity,  which  now  reigned  in  Hiftory  of 
all  the  famous  univerfities  of  Europe,  alfo  took  poffelTion  P^""^^^'"^'" 
of  the  pulpit,  in  this  period,  and  a  new  method  of  preach- 
ing was  introduced,  much  more  artificial   than  thofe  me- 
thods of  pubUc  inftrufition  which  had    been  ufed  in  for- 
mer times. 

The  clergy,  before  this  period,  chiefly  ufed  two  ways  PoftiUatlnr 
of  preaching.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  called  pojiillating  ; 
and  thofe  who  ufed  it  were  called  pojiillators.  This  con- 
filled  in  explaining  a  large  portion  of  fcripture,  fentence 
after  fentence,  in  the  regular  order  in  which  the  words 
Jay,  making  fhort  practical  reflections  on  each  fentence. 
In  this  age,  when  it  was  ufual  to  give  every  do6tor  a  name 
expreflive  of  his  peculiar  excellence,  cardinal  Hugo  ex- 
celled fo  much  in  this  way  of  pi'eaching,  that  he  got  the 
name  of  the  authentic  pofliUator  (25).  This  ancient  me- 
thod of  public  inflrutlion  is  ftill  ufed  in  foreign  churches, 
and  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  under  the  name  of  lectur- 
ing. 

The  other  ancient  way  of  preaching  was  called  declar-  Declaring-. 
ing  ;"becaule  the  preacher,  without  naming  any  particu- 
tar  text,  declared  what  fubjcQ:  he  defigned  to  preach  up- 
on ;  beginning  his  fermon  with  words  to  this  purpofe  : 
*'  In  my  prefent  fermon,  I  defign,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
*'  to  dilcourfe  on  fuch  or  fuch  a  fubjeCt,  on  the  fear  of 
'*  God,  for  example  ;  and  on  this  fubje6l,  I  derio;n  to 
*'  lay  down  fome  true  and  certain  conclufions,"  &c. 
This  lafl  way  of  preaching  was  mofl:  common  and  mofl: 
popular,  and  was  not  entirely  laid  afide  for  more  than  a 
century  after  this  period  {^6). 

The  new  method  of  preaching,  which  was  fntroduced  Newme- 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  differed ''^°'^°^ 
from  both  thofe  ancient  methods  in  feveral  refpecls.  The  ^^^  ^  ' 
preacher,  at  the  beginning  of  his  difcourfe,  read  a  text 
out  of  fome  book  and  chapter  of  the  Old  or  New  Tefla- 
ment  (which  had  lately   been  divided   into  chapters   and 
verfes  by  cardinal  Langton  (^27),  as  the  theme  or  fubjeQ; 
of  his  fermon.     This   text  he  divided  into  feveral  parts, 
by  the  help  of  that  fubtile  logic  and  divinity,  which  were 

(15)  A,  Wood,  Antiq.  Oxon.  1.  i.  p,  gS,  59.  (i6)  Id.  ibid, 

(ay)  Hen.  Knj'ghton,  apud  Script,  col,  2430. 

then 
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then  fo  much  in  vogue ;  and  the  greater  dexterity  he 
difcovered  in  fph'tting  his  text  into  many  parts,  he  was 
efteemed  the  greater  divine  and  the  better  preacher. 
Having  thus  divided  his  text,  he  formed  feverai  heads  of 
difcourfe  on  each  of  thefe  divifions ;  on  which  heads  he 
defcanted,  one  after  anotJier,  fubdividing  them  into  mSny 
particulars.  This  new  and  artificial  method  of  preaching 
was  greatly  admired,  and  generally  praSifed,  by  the 
younger  clergy  of  thofe  times.  But  it  was  no  lefs  warm- 
^  ly  oppofed  and  condemned  by  fome  of  the  mofl:  learned 
men  ofthis  period,  who  reprefented  it  to  be, — a  childifli 

playing  upon  words, — deflruclive    of  true  eloquence, 

tedious  and  unaffeding  to  the  hearers, — and  cramping  the 
imagination  of  the  preacher.     Roger  Bacon,  in  par^ticu- 
lar,  fpeaks  of  it    with   great     contempt  and    averfion ; 
and    afligns     a   very    fmgular    reafon    for      its     ^ainin^^ 
ground  in  his  time  :  "  The  greateft  part   of  our  prelate? 
(fays  he),  having  but  little  knowledge  in  divinity,  nzd 
having    been  little  ufed  to  preaching   in  their  vouth, 
when  they  become  bifhops,  and  are  Ibmetimes  "oblio-- 
ed   to  preach,  are  under  a  necefTity   of  be^gino-  and 
"   borrowing  the  fermons  of  certain    novices,  Vho^have 
*'  invented  a  new  way  of  preaching,  by  endlefs  divifions 
"  and  quibblings  ;  in  which  there  is  neither  fublimity  of 
"  ftyle  nor  depth  ofwifdom,  but   much  childifh   trifling 
"  and  folly,  unfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit.  May 
"   God  (adds    the   zealous  Bacon)  baniih   this    conceited 
"  and    artificial  way   of  preaching  out  of  his  church  ; 
**  for  it  will  never  do  any  good,  nor  elevate   the  hearts  of 
**  the  hearers   to    any   thing  that   is  great    or  excellent 
*'  (28)."     The  oppofition  to  this  new  method  of  preach- 
ing continued   through  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  and 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Dr.  Thomas  Gafcoi^^ne, 
chancellor  of  the   univerfity  of  Oxford,  tells  us,  tha^t  he 
preached  a  fermon  in  St.  Martin's  church,  A.  D.  1450, 
■without  a  text,    and    without    divifions,  declarino-    fudi 
things  as    he  thought    would   be    ufeful    to  the  people. 
Amongft  other  things,  he  told  them,  in  vindication  of  this 
ancient  mode  of  preaching,—"  That  Dr.  Auguftine  had 
"  preached  four  hundred  fermons  to  the  clergy  and  the 
"  people,    witliout  reading  a  text  at  the  beginning  of 

(z8)  R.  Bacon,  apud  A.  Wood,  p.  5^. 

"  his 
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*'  his  difcourfe  ;  and  that  the  way  of  preaching  by  a 
*'  text,  and  by  divifions,  was  invented  only  about 
*'  A.  D.  1200,  as  appeared  from  the  authors  of  the  firll 
*'  fcrmons  of  that  kind  (^29)."  But  this  new  method  of 
preaching  by  a  text  and  divifions,  which  met  with  fuch 
violent  oj>pofition,  and  was  introduced  by  fuch  flow  de- 
grees, at  length  prevailed  univerfally,  and  {{ill  prevails. 

The  fuprenie  authority  which  Ariftotle  obtained  in   the  Supreme 
fchools    of  theology,  as    well    as    of  philofophy,  in  the 2^'':'"^.',''^"' 
courfe  of  the    thirteenth  century,    had  confiderable  in-  the  fchools. 
fluenceon  the  flate  of  learning, 'and  even  of  religion,  in 
this  period.     The  name,  and  fome  parts  of  the  writings, 
of  Arirtotlcj  Avere  known  in  England,  and  other  countries 
of  Europe,  long   before  this  tmie.     But  it    was    not  till 
about  the  middle  of  the   thirteenth   century    that  he  ob- 
tained that  dictatorial  authority  among  learned   men,  and 
in    the  moil:  famous  feats  of  learning,  that    he    fo  long 
maintained.     About  that  time  he  began  to  be    called  the 
fkiiofopher,  by    way  of  eminence.      *'  He  is    preferred 
*'   (fays    Bacon)   before    all  other    philofophers,    in  the 
*'  opinion  of  all  men    of  learning  ;    whatever  he   hath 
*'   affirmed  IS  received  by  them  as  true  and  found  philofo- 
*'   phy  ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  hath  the   fame    authority   in 
*'  philofophy  that  the  Apoftle  Paul  hath  in  divinity  (30)."  ' 
To  fuch  an   extravagant   height  was  this  veneration  for 
Ariftotle   carried   before   the   middle    of  the   fourteenth 
century,  in  fome  of  the  mofi:  famous  univerfities,  parti- 
cularly in  that  of  Paris,  that  fludejits  were  obliged  to  take 
a  foleninoath,  to  defend  the  opinions  of  Arilfotle,  of  his 
comrrientator  Averrois,    and  of  his  othei:  ancient   com-       | 
mentators  (31). 

Several  caufes  confpired  about  this  time  to  exalt  Arif-  How  ob- 
totle  to  the  fupreme  dominion  of  the  ideal  world.  Latin '^^'°^'^- 
tranflations  of  different  parts  of  his  writings  were  pub- 
lifhed,  foon  after  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
by  Michael  Scot,  Aiured  Englifh,  William  Fleming,  and 
others  ;  which  made  them  better  known,  and  more  gje- 
nerally  read,  than  they  had  formerly  been  (^32  j.  His 
logics  had  long  been  ftudied  and  admired,  which  procur- 

i       (-9)  "^ ■  ^^afc.  Lex  Th'eolog.  apud  A.  Wood,  p.  59. 
'       {305  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  edit,  a  jebb,  p.  2,6. 

(31)  Bulsei  Hift.  Univerf.  Parificn.  torn.  4.  p.  275. 

(32)  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  36,  37.     Biograj-hia  Eritannica,  ift,  edit, 
vol.  I.  p.  ^d.-i.. 
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ed  a  favourable  reception  to  his  other  works,  efpecially 
from  the  fcholaftic  divines,  to  whofe  talle  and  geniu3 
they  were  admirably  fuited.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
Albert  the  Great,  Thomas  Aquinas,  John  Duns  Scotus, 
and  all  the  moft  famous  fchoolmen  who  flourifhed  in  this 
''  period,  devoted  much  of  their  time  and  thoughts  to  the 
ftudy  and  illuftration  of  the  works  of  Ariftotle  ;  and  that 
by  the  authority  of  thefe  works  they  chiefiy  fupported 
their  feveral  fyftems  and  opinions  {^^).  The  court  of 
Rome  had  formerly  difcouraged  the  iludy  of  Ariftotle's 
works,  becaufe  they  had  given  rife  to  certain  unprofitable 
abfurdities,  which  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  church, 
\v!thout  adding  to  the  honours  or  riches  of  the  clergy. 
Such,  for  example,  were  the  errors  of  Amaury  of  Char- 
ters, which  were  condemned  by  pope  Innocent  III.  and 
by  the  council  of  Paris,  A.  D.  1209 ;  the  council  at  the 
fame  time  condemning  the  metaphyfics  of  Ariftotle  to 
the  flames,—"  becaufe  they  had  not  only  given  rife  to 
**  the  herefies  of  Amaury,  by  their  fubtilties,  but  might 
'*  give  rife  to  other  herefies  not  yet  invented  (34)."  But 
the  court  of  Rome  having  foon  after  difcovered,  that  the 
fame  writings  which  had  ferved  to  give  plaufible  colours 
to  idle  unprofitable  errors,  might  do  the  fame  friendly- 
office  to  more  beneficial  and  lucrative  abfurdities,  changed 
its  con<iuct,  and  recommended  the  ftudy  of  Ariftotle's 
works  in  the  warmeft  manner  f  35  j. 
Ivrnicious  ^^  mufl:  be  obvious,  that  this  extravagant  veneration 
to  learning,  for  Aridotle,  and  blind  fubmiffion  to  his  opinions,  could 
not  but  obflru£l  the  progrefs  of  real  knowledge  ;  efpeci- 
ally when  it  is  confidered,  that  very  few  of  his  admirers, 
in  this  period,  were  capable  of  reading  his  works  in 
their  original  language,  but  became  acquainted  with 
them  only  in  very  faulty  incorrect  tranflations.  We  are 
afRired  by  the  illuifrious  Roger  Bacon,  that  there  were 
not  above  four  perfons  among  the  Latins  in  his  time  who 
underftood*  Greek  ;  and  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe, 
that  even  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  mofl  admired  of  all 
Arifiotlc's  commentators,  did  not  underfland  that  lan- 
guage ^'36^.     The  very  tranflators  of  Ariflotle's  works 

(3j)  Cave,  Hift.  Literaria,  p.  695 — 755. 

(34)DuPin,    Ecclef.  Hift.   Cent.    xiii.  chap.  8.       Bvuckeri  Hift,  Phi- 
loioph.  edit.  2.766.  torn.  3.  p.  6^<J.  685.  801. 
(85)  Id.  ibid.  p.  705,  706. 
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appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of  impoftors.  Bacon  affirms, 
that  Michael  Scot  borrowed  all  that  he  publiflied  in  his 
own  name  from  one  Andrew  a  Jew ;  *'  and  as  for  Wil- 
*'  Ham  Fleming  (fays  he),  every  body  at  Paris  knows, 
*'  that  he  doth  not  underfland  fhe  Greek  language, 
*'  though  he  pretends  to  it ;  and  therefore  he  tranllates 
**  every  thing  falfely,  and  corrupts  the  learning  of  the 
*'  Latins  (37;."  It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  the  fame 
learned  perfon  declared,  "  that  the  time  and  labour  em- 
*'  ployed  in  reading  thefe  wretched  tranflations  wereloil; 
*'  and  that  if  he  could  have  got  all  the  Latin  tranflations 
*'  ot  Ariftotle's  works  into  his  hands,  he  would  have 
*'  thrown  them  all  into  the  fire,  as  they  were  the  great 
*'  caufeof  the  increafe  of  ignorance  and  error  (38)." 

The  civil  and  canon  laws  were  ftudied  in  this  period  by  Civil  and 
many  of  the  clergy,  with  uncommon  ardour  ;  becaufe '^^^°'^  ^''^^'''' 
the  knowledge  of  thefe  laws  not  only  qualified  them  for  the 
lucrative  employment  of  advocates  or  pleaders,  but  alfo 
procured  them  preferment  in  the  church.  "  The  civil 
^'  and  canon  laws,  fays  a  contemporary  writer,  are  in  our 
*'  days  fo  exceedingly  profitable,  procuring  both  riches 
*'  and  honours,  that  almofl:  the  whole  multitude  of  fcho- 
*'  lars  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  them  (^39 j." 

Several  other  authors  of  that  period  complain,  that 
young  fcholars  were  fo  impatient  to  engage  in  the  ftudy 
of  thofe  laws,  that  they  neglected  the  fludy  of  languages, 
philofophy,  and  divinity  (40).  To  remedy  this  abufe, 
pope  Innocent  IV.  direfited  a  bull  on  this  fubjeft  to  all  the 
prelates  of  France,  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Spain, 
and  Hungary,  in  which  he  fays,  **  That  his  ears  had  been 
*'  (tunned  with  reports,  that  great  multitudes  of  the  cler- 
**  gv,  neglefiting  philofophy  and  theology,  crowded  to 
**  hear  le6tures  on  fecular  laws  ;  and,  which  was  dill 
**  more  abominable,  that  bifliops  advanced  none  to  be- 
*'  nefices,  dignities,  and  prebends,  in  the  church,  but  fuch 
*'  as  were  either  advocates  or  profellors  of  law\  To  put 
*'  a  flop  (adds  he)  to  this  intolerable  evil,  I  flri^bly  com- 
*'  mand,  by  this  irrefragable  conflitution,  that  no  advo- 
**  cate,  or  profeflbr  of  lav/s,  ihall  enjoy   any  pre-emi- 

(37)  Biograph.  Britr.n.  i(l  er'it.  vol.  5.  p.  34a.  (38)  Ici.ibid. 

(39)  Rob.  Holcot,  apud  A.  Wood,  1.  1.  p.  i6"c< 
(40)  M.  Paris,  Hitl.  Ang.  an.  1254. 
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"  nence  on  that  account,  or  be  advanced  to  any  ecclefi- 
**  ailical  dignity,  prebend,  parfonage,  or  benefice,  un- 
"  lefs  he  be  competently  (killed  in  other  fciences  (41  .'* 
To  this  bull  his  holinefs  added  the  following  very  remarka- 
ble claufe: — "  As  in  France,  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
*'  Spain,  and  Hungary,  thecaufes  of  the  laity  are  not 
*'  determined  by  the  Imperial  laws,  but  by  certain  fecu- 
*'  lar  cuftoms  ;  and  as  they  might  be  as  well  determined 
*'  by  the  canons  of  themoft  holy  fathers ;  and  as  a  mix- 
**  tureof  thofe  cuftoms  with  the  canons  doth  more  hurt 
**  than  good  ;  by  the  advice,  and  at  the  requefl  of  our 
**■'  brethren,  and  other  religious  men,  we  command, 
*'  that  in  the  aforefaid  kingdoms  thofe  fecular  laws  or 
*'  cufloms  be  no  longer  taught  or  fludied,  provided  the 
*'  confent  of  their  kings  and  princes  can  be  obtained 
<*  (42)."  A  modeft  attempt  of  his  holinefs  to  abolifh  the 
municipal  laws  of  all  thofe  countries,  and  fubilitute  his 
own  canon  law  in  their  room. 
Geometi-y.  Geometry,  and  other  branches  of  mathematical  learn- 
ino-,  were  much  negleded  in  the  period  we  are  now  ex- 
amining, efpecially  in  the  former  part  of  that  period.  Of 
this  the  famous  Roger  Bacon  frequently  complains.  *'  The 
*«  negle6t  of  mathematics  (fays  he)  for  thefe  thirty  _  or 
*'  forty  years  paft,  hath  done  great  harm  to  leai-ning 
<«  among  the  Latins  (43)."  This  negled  was  To  great, 
fas  he  affures  us),  that  very  few  ftudents  proceeded  fur- 
ther than  to  the  fifth  propofition  of  the  firfl:  book  of  Euc- 
lid's Elements ;  and  that  there  were  not  above  five  or  fix 
perform  then  alive,  who  had  made  any  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  mathematical  learning  (44).  The  tiiith^  is,  that 
mathematical  ftudies,  in  thofe  times,  brought  neither  ho- 
nour nor  profit  to  thofe  who  engaged  in  them.  On  the 
contrary,  thofe  few  who  profecuted  them  with  ardour  and 
fuccefs,  were  firongly  fufpecled  of  holding  a  criminal 
*  correfpondence  with  infernal  fpirits,  and  on  that  accouni: 

v/ere  hated  and  perfecuted  as  m.agicians  (45). 

{41 )  Bulr?il-i:a.  Paiifrcn.  torn.  3.  p.  iSj. 
(4i)  Id.  ibid. 

(i.;)  K.  Bscon,  Opus.Maju3,  p.  £,7. 
14^.)  R.  ]5iicon,  upud  A.  Wood,  lib.  1.  p.  IZ2. 

(45)  Dclrco    Difquifvt.    Magic.         Naude   Apol.ogie  pour,  les  gir.nds 
lionuues  ibupconucs  dc  Magic. 
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Arithmetic  is  fo  ufeful  and  necefTary  in  the  common  af-  Arithmetic. 
fairs  of  Ufe,  as  well  as  in  all  other  arts  and  fciences,  that 
the  attention  paid  to  it  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  ne- 
cefiities  of  fodety,  and  the  flate  of  the  other  fciences. 
The  Arabian  numerals  were  known  and  iifcd  in  Britain 
in  this  period,  and  the  ufe  of  them  contributed  very  much 
to  improve  and  facilitate  arithmetical  operations  (4.6). 
Thefe  operations  arc  thus  defcribed  by  Roger  Bacon : 
*'  It  is  neceifary  that  a  theologian  excel  in  the  know- 
*'  ledge  of  numbers,  and  underfrand  all  arithmetical 
*'  operations,  viz.  numeratio'n,  addition,  fabtraSiion, 
"  mediation,  multiplication,  divifion,  extraction  of  the 
**  roots,  both  integers  and  fratLions.  He  muil  not 
*'  only  underfland  vulgar  fractions,  as  halfs,  thirds, 
"  fourths,  fifths,  &c.  &c.  but  he  mud  alio  underfland 
"  ailronomical  fra6tions,  as  minutes,  feconds,  thirds, 
*'  fourths,  fifths,  &c.  &c.  becaufe  in  chronological  cal- 
"  culations  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  motion  of  the 
*'  fun  and  moon,  in  which  fuch  fraQ;ions  are  of  capital 
*'  confideration.  He  muil:  not  only  underdand  the 
*'  fractions  of  the  Latins  and  Arabians,  bnt  alfo  of 
*'  the  Hebrews,  who  divide  an  hour  into  one  thoufand 
*'  and  eighty  parts.  Befides,  it  is  neceffary  for  him  to 
*'  underfland  the  reduction  of  fractions  of  different  kinds 
*'  into  thofe  of  one  kind;  For  if  it  happens  th-it  among 
"  integers  there  are  fra6tions  ofdifferent  kinds,  as  7-5ths, 
*'  lo-yths,  20-8ths,  &rc.  &c.  he  will  not  be  able  to  ma- 
*'  nage  thefe  numbers  properly,  unlefs  he  underfland  how 
**  to  reduce  thefe  different  fra6lions  into  one  kind  of  frac- 
*^  tion,  and  fo  into  integers  (47)-"  The  above  defcrip- 
tion,  it  is  probable,  contains  a  fyflem  of  the  arithmetic 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Bacon  tlourifhed  ;  to 
which  very  many  valuable  additions  have  fince  been 
made.  John  de  Bafingftoke,  archdeacon  of  Lciceilcrt 
who  had  fludied  feverai  years  at  Athens,  brought  the  nu- 
meral figures  of  the  Greeks  into  England,  and  taught  the 
ufe  of  them,  in  the  former  part  of  this  period  (^48), 
Thefe  figures  may  be  feen,  together  Aviih  a  defcription 
of  the  manner  of  ufing  them,  apuj  varlantes  leclioneS)  m 
Mat.  Paris,  edit.  1644. 

(46)  Wallls's  Algebra,,  ch,4.  p.  9 — 14. 

(47)  R.  Bacon,  OpusMajus,  p.  138. 

(48)  M.  Paris,  Hilt.  Ang,  A,  D.  ii  1^1.  p.  559,  G')!,  i, 
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Geography.  Greater  attention  was  given  to  geography  in  the  pre- 
fent  than  in  the  preceding  period,  both  by  princes  and 
men  of  learning  and  curiofity.  Lewis  IX.  king  of  France, 
fent  a  friar  named  Wilham  into  Tartary,  A.  D.  1253, 
to  explore  that  and  other  countries ;  .of  which  he  wrote 
a  defcription.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  had  about  feven  years 
before  fent  friar  John  de  Piano  Carpini  into  the  fame 
countries ;  who  alfo  wrote  a  defcription  of  Tartary,  and 
of  the  manners  and  cuflioms  of  its  inhabitants  r49).  From 
converrtiig  with  thofe  and  many  other  travellers,  and 
from  reading  every  thing'  that  had  been  written  on  the 
fuhjcd',  the  indefatigable  friar  Bacon  "compofed  a  de- 
fcription of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Afri- 
ca, that  were  known  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  vv'ho- 
ever  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  perufe  that  defcrip- 
tion, will  find  it  more  extenfive  and  more  corretl  than 
he  could  have  imagined  (50^.  It  appears  that  this  extra- 
ordinary perfon  had  adorned  and  illuftrated  his  defcrip- 
tion by  a  map,  in  which  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
places  were  afcertained  by  meridian  and  parallel  lines,  as 
in  our  prefent  maps  f<^i ).  But  unfortunately  this  map 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  copies  of  our  author's 
Oph's  Mnju.r  yet  difcovered.  It  is  ftill  more  remarkable, 
that  Bacon  'al-'Oirred  with  great  earneflnefs  to  prove,  that 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  our  terraqueous  globe  was 
dry  land,  and  habitable,  efpecially  in  the  fouthern  he- 
mifphere,  than  v/as  commonly  believed ;  and  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  prove  this  by  the  very  fame  arguments 
witich  determined-  Columbus,  two  centuries  after,  to  go 
in  Guefi:  of  the  new  world  (52). 

Aflrononjv  ■^"^'"  following  defcription  of  the  frate  of  adroncmy  in 
England  in  the  thirteenth  century,  drawn  by  the  greatefE 
aftronom-cr  of  that  age  and  countrv  will  be  more  fatif- 
fa&ory  than  any  thing  that  can  be  faid  on  that  fubjefl:  by 
a  modern  writer.  "  Aft-ronomy  is  the  fiudv  of  the  hca- 
*'  venlv  bodies ;  by  M'hich  their  dimenfions,  diflances, 
*'  motions,  &c.  are  inveftigated.  It  is  either  fpecutative  01:. 
"  pr^itlicai.  Speculative  afl:ronomy  afcertains  the  num^i 
"•  ber  of  t!;e  heavens  and  frars,  whofe  dimenfions  can  be 
"  coinpre]ie;";dcJ  by    inflruments ;    and    difcovers   their 

{4<i^  R.  Bacnn,  O^us  Maiu?,  p.  i^o,  ipi.  233. 

.  c    i  ib.  :bia.  n,  .Pe— 235.  (51)  id.  Ibid.  p.  i85. 

;  .■,.,_•  III.  \h-x ■  V.  !  ^^4,  105. 
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^*  figures,  magnitudes,  altitudes,  denfities,  rifings,  fet- 
**  tings,  aud  motions,  together  with  ail  the  varieties  and 
**  degrees  of  their  eclipfes.  It  even  condefcends  to  fpe- 
*'  culate  concerning  the  figure  and  dimenfions  of  this  , 
**  earth  whicli  we  inhabit,  and  of  its  larger  divifions, 
*'  which  are  called  climates,  and  fliews  the  diverfity  of 
*^  the  horizons,  and  of  days  and  nights,  in  each  of  thefe 
*''  climates.  By  fpeculative  aftronomy  all  thefe  things, 
**  and  many  others  connected  with  them,  are  determined. 
*'  Practical  aftronomy  teaches  us  to  difcovcr  the.  places, 
**  afpefits,  influences,  and  changes  of  the  f!;ars  and  plan- 
*'  cts,  at  any  particular  time.  It  attends  alfo  to  thole 
*'  bodies  Avhich  occafionally  appear  in  the  air,  as  comets 
**  and  rainbows,  in  order  to  difcover  their  places,  alti- 
*'  tudes,  magnitudes,  figures,  and  many  other  things 
**  which  it  is  neceflary  to  know.  Thefe  things  are  done 
*'  by  proper  inftruments,  by  aftroncmical  tables,  and 
*'  by  certain  rules  and  canons  invented  for  that  purpofe. 
^^  All  ihefp  invefligations  are  intended  to  enable  the 
*'  aftronorqier  to  proiiounce  a  judgment  on  what  things 
*'  can  be  done  by  the  power  of  philofophy,  not  only  on 
*'  matter,  but  on  all  beings  connefted  with  matter,  and 
*'  g;uided  by  the  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  as 
"^  alfo,  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  future  events,  as 
'*  well  as  on  thofe  that  are  pafl:  and  prefent ;  and  to  ad- 
**  vance  wonderful  works,  for  promoting  the  profperity, 
*'  and  preventing  the  mifery,  of  mankind,  in  the  raoft 
*'  beneficent  and  iiluftrious  manner  f53J."  To  the 
above  defcription  a  developement  or  elucidation  of  its 
feveral  parts,  of  no  iefs  than  two  hundred  folio  pages,  is 
fubjoined. 

The  learned  reader  will  perceive,  that  what  is  called  Adrology, 
praSlical  aftro-nomy  in  the  above  defcription,  is  no  other 
than  judicial  aftrology  ;  which  was  more  his:hly  admired, 
and  more  ardently  cultivated,  in  the  middle  ages,  than 
any  other  part  of  learning.  In  this  vain  fallacious  fci- 
cnce  friar  Bacon  was  a  great  adept,  and  fo  great  a  be- 
liever, tliat  he  imputed  ail  the  wars  and  other  calamities 
Avhich  aflllded  England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  coun- 
tries, A.  D.  1264,  to  the  negle(St  of  aflrolosyv.  '^  O 
**  how  happy  had  it   been  for  the  church  of  God,  and 

(53)  R.  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  155, 
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*'  hov/  many  mirchicfs  would  it  have  prevented,  if  the 
*'  afpef^s  and  qualities  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  been 
*'  predi£led  by  learned  men,  and  known  to  the  princes 
"  and  prelates  of  thofe  times!  Thtre  would  not  then 
**  have  been  fo  great  a  (laughter  of  Chriflians,  nor  would 
'*  fo  many  miferable  fouls  have  been  fent  to  heli(^54J." 
But  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that,  this  was  the  foible  of 
the  age  rather  than  of  the  man  ;  and  that  though  aftro- 
logv  was  fallacious,  the  iludy  of  it  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  preferve  and  improve  agronomy. 

Agronomical    inftruments,  particularly  the    quadrant, 

Matlien'ia-     ,-,  hit  j^-  j  r      -  irr  r 

j;^.^j  ;j,p^.„,  the  aiitroiabe,  and  ipecuia,  or  Ipying-glailes,  are  ire- 
luents.  quently  mentioned  by  the  writers  of' this  period.  The 
quadrant  is  well  known,  and  in  daily  ufe.  The  con- 
ftruflion  and  various  ufcs  of  the  aflrolabe  are  fully  de- 
fcribed  by  the  famous  poet  Geoffrey  Chauc'er,  in  a  trea- 
tife  compofed  A.  D.  1391  (55).  The  conftruftion  of  the 
fpecula  or  fpying-glalTes  ufed  by  the  aflronomers  of  this 
period  is  not  fo  well  known.  Tliere  is  however  fufficient 
evidence,  that  they  were  applied  to  the  fame  purpofes, 
And  anfwered  the  fame  ends,  with  our  telefcopes,  which 
are  thought  to  be  of  much  later  invention.  **  Specula, 
*'  or  fpying-glalTes  rfays  Roger  Bacon),  may  be  ere6lcd 
^'  on  a  rifmg  ground,  oppofite  to  cities  or  armies,  in 
'*  fuch  a  manner  that  all  things  done  by  the  enemy  may 
^'  be  difcovered  ;  and  this  miay  be  done  at  any  diftance 
"=*  we  pleafe.  For  according  to  the  laws  of  optics,  an 
*=*  objecl  may  be  vieived  through  as  many  glafies  as  we 
"  think  fit,  if  they  are  properly  placed;  and  they  may 
<'  be  placed,  fome  nearer,  and  fome  more  remote,  fo 
<«  that  the  object  may  be  feen  at  any  diflance  we  de- 
*'  fu"e. — Spying-glafics  may  be  fo  formed,,  and  fo  pla- 
•■''  ced,  that  we  ihall  be  able  to  read  the  fmallefl:  letters 
*'  atan  iiicrcdil^'le  diftance,  to  number  even  the  dufl  and 
*'  fands,  and  to  make  the  llin,  moon,  and  ftars,  to  de- 
*<  fcend,  or  at  leail:  feem  to  defcend,  from  heaven  (56^).'* 
From  thefe  paffages,  to  which  feveral  others  might  be 
added,  it  appears  to  be  undeniable,  that  this  learned 
friar  was  in  poiTeirion  of  an  indrument  of  fimilar  ufe  and 

-(54)  R.  Bacon,  Opv.  LJa-us,  p.  143. 
I  (51;)  See  Chaucr'^  W  ^r:-  =,  ei-it.  171:.  p.  459-^^.51. 

(56)  R.  Bacon,  L--.r.x.Ji:5,    p.  357. 
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conflmaion  with  our  telefcopcj  though  not,  perhaps,  fo 
neat  and  portable  (57  j. 

The  fcience  of  optics  was  not  known  or  taught  in  Eng-  Optics, 
land  till  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  We 
learn  from  the  bed  authority,  that  no  le6lures  had  been 
read  on  that  fubjed,  at  Paris,  or  at  any  other  place 
among  the  Latins,  except  tv^ice  at  Oxford^,  before 
A.  D.  1267  ;  and  that  there  were  only  three  perlons  then 
in  England  who  had  made  any  confiderable  proficiency  in 
that  fcience  (^58).  Friar  Bacon  was  one  of  thofe  three  ; 
and  ^hat  he  had  made  great  proficiency  in  k,  we  have 
the  cleareil  evidence  fliil  remaining,  in  his  admirable 
treatife  (De  Scientia  Perfpe^ha)  of  the  fcience  of  per- 
fpedive  f^gj.  In  this  treatife  he  hath  explained  at 
great  length,  and  with  wonderful  perfpicuity,  the  theories 
of  refiec^-cd  vifion  or  catoptrics,  and  of  refraSted  vifion 
or  dioptrics,  as  Avell  as  of  dired  vifion  or  optics ;  and 
from  thefe  theories  he  hath  deduced  many  ufefu!  inven- 
tions r,  and  amongil  others,  that  of  reading-glaffes,  which 
are  tluis  plainly  defcribed  :  "  If  a  man  view  letters,  or 
"  other  fmall  objeds,  through  the  medium  of  a  chryf- 
"  tal  or  glafs,  which  is  the  ieffer  portion  ofa  fphere^ 
"  whofe  convexity  is  towards  the  eye,  he  v/ill  fee  the 
**  letters  much  better,  and  they  will  appear  to  him  lar- 
"^  ger.  This  inftrument  is  ufcful  to  old  men,  and  to 
*'  thofe  who  are  weak-fighted,  becaufe  by  it  Ihey  may 
"  fee  the  fmalleil  letters  of  futlicient  magnitude  (60)." 
By  his  fkiil  in  catoptrics,  he  rivalled  Archimedes  ra  the 
conftruaing  of  burning-glafles.  "  I  have  caufed  many 
«'  burning-glaffes  (fays  he)  to  be  made,  in  which,  as  in 
**  a  mirror,  the  goodnefs  of  nature  may  be  difplayed. 
"  Nor  are  they  to  be  accounted  too  expenfive,  when  we 
"  confider  the  wonderful  and  ufeful  things  they  can  per- 
^^  form.  The  firft  I  got  ma,de  cofl  me  fixty  pounds  of 
"  Parifian  money,  equal  to  about  twenty  pounds  fler- 
"  ling :  but  afterwards  I  got  a  better  one  made  for  ten 
«*  Parifian  pounds,  or  five  marks  ilerling ;  and  fince  I 
"  have  become  more  expert,  I  have  difcoveved  that  bet- 
<'^  ter  ones  may  be  made  for  two  marks,  nay  for  tw^uiy 


( 5  7 )  See  Plot's  Hidory  of  Oxfordflilre, 
(5:3)  A.  Wood,  Hia.  Oxon.  1.  i .  p.  i 
(§9)  Vide  OpusMajus, -p.  zc,6—yj^. 
[60)  VideOpusMajus,  p.  351. 
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"  fliillings,  or  even  cheaper.  But  in  this  great  attention 
**  and  dexterity  are  required  ;^6i)."  In  a  word,  there  is 
the  cleareil  evidence  in  the  works  of  this  wonderful 
man,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  coriftruciion  of -all 
the  different  kinds  of  inftruments  for  viewing  objefts  to 
advantage,  which  have  been  fo  much  admired  as  modern 
inventions  (62). 
Mechanics.  The  iludy  of  mechanics  as  a  fcience  was  introduced 
into  England  about  vhe  lliine  time  with  the  (ludy  of  op- 
tics, and  probably  by  the  fame  perfons.  This  much  at 
leaft  is  certain,  that  friar  Bacon  had  acquired  fo  extenfive 
a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  their  various  . 
combinations,  and  had  thereby  performed  fo  many  fur- 
prifing  things,  that  he  was  fufpefted  of  b-^ing  a  magician. 
To  rem-ove  that  fafpicion,  he  wrote  his  famous  epiftle, 
concerning  the  fecret  operations  of  art  and  nature,  and 
the  nullity  of  magic  (63).  In  that  epiftle  he  reprobates- 
the  ufe  of  magical  chara6lers,  verfes,  incantations,  invo-^ 
cation  of  fpirits,  and  various  other  tricks,  as  criminal  im- 
pofitions  on  the  credulity  of  m.ankind ;  and  affirms,  that 
more  v/onderful  works  mav  be  'performed  by  the  com-r 
bined  powers  of  art  and  nature,  than  ever  were  pretend- 
ed to  be  performed  by  the  power  of  magic.  "  I  will 
**  now  (fays  he)  mention  fome  of  the  wonderful  works 
*'  of  art  and  nature,  in  which  there  is  nothing  of  magic, 
*'  and  which  magic  could  not  perform.  Inftruments  may 
**  be  made,  by  which  the  largefl  fhips,  with  only  one 
"'  man  guiding  them,  will  be  carried  with  greater  velo- 
"^  city  than  if  they  were  full  of  faiiors.— Chariots  may 
'*  be  conflrufbed  that  v/ill  move  with  incredible  rapidity, 
*'  v/ithout  the  help  of  animals  ;— inflruments  of  flying* 
*'  may  be  formed,  in  v/hich  a  man  fitting  at  his  eafe, 
*'  and  meditating  on  any  fubjett,  may  beat  the  air  with 
**  his  artificial  wings,  after  the  manner  of  birds  ;— -a  fmall 
**  infLrument  may  be  made  to  raife  or  deprefs  the  greateft 
««  weights :~— an  inftrument  m.ay  be  fabricated,  by  which 
**  one  man  snr.y  draw  a  thoufand  men  to  him  bv  force, 
**  and  asfainft  their  wills  ;-?-as  alfo  machines  which  will 

(61 )  R.  Bacon,  Opns  Majus.  Prosfat.  p.  9.  n, 

(6i)  Vide  Olu  Biri'ck,  be   Orca  et  Progreflu  Cherni;e,  i^pud  Manget, 
E'lbr.olhec.  Chernic.  U-m.   i .  p.  31.      Ibi.;.  p,  6io. 

(63)  Mangel,  Bibilotheca  Cheinicci,  toni.  1.  p.  6i6~~6z6. 
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*^  enable  men  to  walk  at  the  bottom  of  Teas  or  rivers  with- 
"  out  danger  : — That  all  thofe  inftruments  are  made  in 
*'  our  thiies,  is  moil:  certain,  and  I  have  feen  them  all, 
*'  but  that  for  flying,  which  I  have  never  feen,  thou£;:h  J 
*'  am  well  acquainted  with  the  wife  man  who  invented 
:."  it  ("64;." 

Another  fcience  which  was  introduced  into  England  in  ChymiHry, 
the  courfe  of  the  thirteenth  centur}^  was  chv.miftry,  or, 
more  properly,  akhymy  ;  for  it  plainly  appears  from  their 
writings,  that  the  great  objeiSl  which  the  chymills  of  this 
period  had  in  view  was,  to  obtain  thefe  two  things : — i ,  An 
univerfa!  medicine  for  the  cure  of  all  diftafes,  and  for 
prolonging  lite  beyond  its  ufual  limits ; — 2.  The  philofo- 
pher's  fione,  the  powder  of  projection,  or  grand  elixir, 
for  tranfmuting  bafer  metals  into  gold  and  filver  (6$  A 
That  both  thefe  things  were  attainable,  they  feeratohave 
been  fully  perfuaded  ;  and  as  they  are  evidently  very  defir- 
able,  they  were  moll  ardent. and  indefatigable  in  their  ef- 
forLs  to  obtain  them  ;  and  to  this  mui'l  be  afcribed  the  ra- 
pid progrefs  of  chymiftry,  and  the  prodigious  number  of 
chymifts  who  flourifiied  in  this  period.  The  famous  friar 
Bacon,  who  was  one  of  the  moil:  active  and  intelligent,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  mofi:  honeft  and  communicative,  of 
thofe  ancient  chymids,  fpeaks  with  great  confidence  of  the 
reality  of  a  medicine  which  would  aniVer  both  the  pur- 
pofes  of  prolonging  life  and  tranfmuting  metals  :  **  That 
*'  medicine  (^ fays  he)  which  could  remove  al!  the  impuri- 
*'  rities  of  bafer  mietais,  and  change  them  into  the  fineft 
*'  gold  and  filver,  could  alfo  remove  all  the, corruptions  of 
"  the  human  body,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  life  might  be 
"  prolonged  through  m.any  ages  (66)."  The  two  gTeateff: 
princes  who  filled  the  throne  of  England  in  this'period, 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  were  great  believers  in  the 
art  of  alchymy,  and  courted  or  preiTed  ,the  mofi:  fam.ous 
alchymift'S  into  their  fervice.  The  celebrated  Raymond 
Lully  came  into  England  on  the  prclT^ng  invitation  of  Ed- 
ward L  and  is  faid  to  have  furnifhed  that  prince  with  a 
very  great  quantity  of  gold  I'or  defraying  the  expence  of 

(64)Mans:et,  r-ioliotlieca  Chein'ca,  toiB.  I.  p.  5j<j, 
(6i)  Vide  ^umirci-.  Bibr.olbu;:!  Chcmic. 
|£|S)  Bacon,  Opus  Rlajuf,  p.  47^,. 
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an  intended  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land  (67).  Of  this 
lail  circumftance  Lully  himfelf  is  filent ;  though  he  men- 
tions fevera!  of  his  tranfaclions  in  England,  particularly 
the  fciiowing  very  remarJcable  one;  "  You  faw,  O  king  I 
*'  in  thy  fecret  chamber  of  St.  Katharine,  in  the  tower 
**  of  London,  that  wonderful  projeQiion  which  I  made  in 
"  thy  prefence  on  chryftal,  which  I  changed  into  a  mafs 
'*  of  the  purefl-  adamant  (diamond),  more  precious  than 
**  that  which  is  natural,  of  which  thou  caufedft  to  be 
*^  made  feme  httle  pillars  for  the  tabernacle  of  God  (68)". 
The  following  curious  proclamation  was  publiflied  bv 
Edward  III.  A.  D-  1329,  which  is  a  fiifficient  evidence 
of  his  belief  in  the  arc  of  akhymy :-— "  Know  all  men, 
**  that  we  have  been  aiilired,  that  John  Rows  and  Mr. 
*'  William  de  Dalby  know  hov/  to  make  hlver  by  the  art 
*^  of  alchymy  ;  that  they  have  made  it  in  former  times, 
*'  and  Ilill  continue  to  make  it ;  and  confidering  that  thefe 
^'  men,  by  their  art,  and  by  makiag  that  precious  me- 
*'  tal,  may  be  profitable  to  us,  and  to  our  kingdom,  we 
**  have  commanded  our  well-beloved  Thomas  Gary  to 
'•^  apprehend  the  forefaid  John  and  Wilham,  wherever 
<*  they  can  be  found,  within  liberties  or  without,-  and 
*'  bring  them  to  us,  together  with  all  the  inilruments  of 
*^  their  art,  under  fafe  and  fure  cuftody  {6g).^^ 
:.'JhY^Y-  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  thefe  two  great  princes,, 
and  the  other  believers  in  alchymy,  v^ere  deceived,  and 
in  the  end  difappointed.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
fome  of  the  alchvmifts  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  Al- 
bert the  Great,  Raymond  Luliy,  and  friar  Bacon,  were 
men  of  great  fagacity  as  well  as  induftry  ;  and  that,  when 
they  were  engas'ed  in  the  ardent  purfuit  of  the  grand 
elixir  and  univerfal  medicine,  they  made  many  ufeful 
and  curious  difcoveries,  which  would  have  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  a  more  enlightened  a.ge.  This  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  mofl  capable  judges :  "  To  fpeak  ray  mind 
*'■  (fays  Boerhaavej  freely,  I  have  not  met  with  any  wri- 
'*  tcrs  on  natural  philofophy,  who  treat  of  the  nature  of 
'*  bodies  fo  profoundly,  and  explain  the  manner  of  chang-. 
*'  ing  them  fo  clearly,  as  thofe  called  aJchy7n!jls.  To  be 
^*  convinced   of  this,  read  carefully  their  gentiine  wri- 

(67)  Ola  Borrick,  apud  Manget,  Ion)  t.  p.  44, 

(C-^>.)  Id.  ibid.  p.  2,8. 

(65;)  Ryu::ri  Vo.-uf!v.,  torn.  4.  p    3H' 
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'*  tings ;  for  inflance,  the  piece  of  Raymond  Lully, 
*'  which  he  entitles  Experiments  ;  vou  will  find  him,  v/ith 
*'  the  utmoft  clearnefs  and  rimpiicity,  relating  experi- 
*'  ments  which  explain  the  nature  and  actions  of  animais, 
**  vegetables,  and  foffils ;  after  this  you  will  hardly  be 
*'  able  to  name  any  author  wherein  phyfical  things  are 
*'  treated  of  to  fo  much  advantage  (70)." 

It  will  be  fufHcient  to  mention  one,  out  of  many  ofDifcovc-ry 
their  difcoveries.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  °''  e^^pow- 
friar  Bacon  had  difcovered  the  compofition  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  terrible  effects  it  was  capable  of  producing,  both 
which  he  hath  defcribed  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works, 
though  thefe  things  are  generally  fappofed  to  have  been 
firlt  difcovered  almofl  a  century  after  his  death.  In  one 
place,  he  faySj— *'  Sounds  like  thunder,  and  corrufcati- 
*'  ons,  may  be  made  in  rhe  air,  and  even  with  greater 
*'  horror  than  thofe  which  are  made  by  nature.  For  a 
*■•'  Jiv.le  matter,  properl-r  prepared,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
*■•'  man's  thumb,  makes  a  horrible  noife,  and  produces  a 
*'  dreadful  corrufcation  ;  and  by  this  a  city  or  an  army 
*'  may  be  deflroyed  in  leveral  different  ways  ^71^."  In 
the  lail  chapter  of  the  iame  treatife,  concerning  the  fe- 
,cret  operations  of  art  and  nature,  he  difccvers  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  this  terrible  thundering  compofition  is  > 
made:  "  By  faltpetre,  fulphur,  and  the  powder  of  wood- 
"^  Qoa!,  you  may  make  this  thunder  and  corrufcation,  if 
•'  you  underfland  the  art  of  compounding  them  (^jz).'* 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  original,  the  letters  winch  compofe 
the  words  carbonufn  puhere  [powder  Oi  wood-co-A\)  are  not 
placed  in  their  proper  order.  But  this  is  evidently  done  to 
prevent  the  art  of  making  this  dangerous  compofition  from 
being  commonly  known  and  pra<5tifed,  becaufe  he  knew 
that  it  might  be  emplovcd  to  very  pernicious  purpofes. 

Medicine  was  confiderabiy  improved    in  the  period  we  Medicine, 
are  now  examining,  which  feemsto  have   been  owing  to 
the  following  caufes.     Much  greater  attention   was   given 
to  the  education  of  phyficians  than  iormerly,    and  ftn^fer 
rules  prefcribed  for  regulating  the  time    and  manner  of 

(70^  Boerhaave'f  Ch'/miftry,  vol.  i.  p.  aoo. 

~(7i)  R.  Bficon  cie  Sicrttis  Opei'ibtis  Artis  et  N^turtE,  apnd  Marget, 
ton';.  I .  p.  6 10. 

(7:)  Id.  ibid,  p,  ia4.     Blograpbia  Brilan.  art.  Ba^cn.    Fi-.-irur';  Iliftoi-y 
ei  Fhyiic,  vul.  a.     Append,  No.  5, 
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their  ftudies.     By  the  laws  of  the  famous  medical  fchool  of 
Saicrnum,  made  A.  D.  1237,  and  a-fterwards  adopted  in 
other  feats  of  learning,  the  fcholars  were  obliged  to  fpend 
three  years  in  the  "ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  five  years  in 
■the  ftudy  of  medicine,  and  then  to  be  ftriftly    exa  p.ined 
by  two  dottors  of  phyfic,  before  they  could  receive    a  li- 
cence to  praftife  (73).     The  diftincStion  between  phvfici- 
ans,  furgeons,  and  apothecaries,    was  now  v/ell  under- 
ilood  and  much  regarded  ;  which  could  not  but  contribute 
to  render  them  all  more  expert  and  fkilful  in   their  profef- 
fions  (74).     The  works  of  the  mofl  famous  Arabian  phy- 
ficians  were  now   tranflatcd  into   Latin,     and   read  with 
great  avidity  ;  by  which  the  knowledge  which  thefephyfi- 
cians  had  derived  from  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the    difco- 
veries  they  had  made  themfelves,   came  to  be  more  gene- 
rally known  (75),     And  finally  the  introduction    of  chy- 
miftry  muft  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  me- 
dicine, by  furnifliing  phyficians   with    tin6lures,    elixirs, 
and  other  chymical  preparations,  unknown  to  their  prede- 
ceiibrs  (76). 
The  clergy       The  clergv  fill!  continued  to  teach  and  praftife  medi- 
phyficians,   cine;  and  the  greatefl  number  of  phyncians  were  of  that 
ofth'r^^     order  in  this  period  (77).     But  feme. of  the  laity  now  be- 
laity.  gan  to  make  a  figure  in  this  profeffion,  and  a  few  of  them 

Ciibert  even  commenced  authors.  Gilbert  Englifli,  who  flou- 
EngUfh.  rifhed  in  the  thirteenth  centurv,  is  the  mofl  ancient  medi- 
cal writer  of  England,  whofe  works  have  been  printed. 
His  learning  and  ikillin  medicine  are  greatly  extolled  by 
Leland  and  Bifhop  Bale  ;  but  Dr.  Freind,  who  was  3 
much  better  judge  in  matters  of  this  kind,  is  more  mo- 
derate in  his  commendations,  and  contents  himfelf  with 
faying,—"  That  he  wrote  as  well  as  any  of  his  contem- 
*'  poraries  in  other  nations ;  and  did  no  more  than  they 
*^  did,  if  he  took  the  bulk  of  what  he  compiled  from  the 
**  writings  of  the  Arabians  (78)." 
John  Gad-  John  de  Gaddefden  was  the  next  medical  writer  of  Eng- 
land whofe  v/orks  have  been  preferved  and    printed.     He 

(75)  Bulrei  Hid.  Urtivrr.  Piirif.  torn.  3. p.  15S. 

(7    )  Rvmeri  Fad.  t.  <.  p.  48(1. 

{-  <:)   Dr.  Freind'sHiftory  of  Fhvfic,  \'ol.  z.  p.  2  3  i . 

(7;'';  Id.  ibid,  p.  25c.  [■--]   Annal.  Dun'lap.  p.  aSj. 

(;S,  BrtlSjCeat.  3.  p.  2,55.     Frtiad,  vol.  i.p.  a$8.     Leland,  p.  356", 
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flouriflied  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  educated  in 
Merton  college,  Oxford  (79).  "  Havuig  ac^quired  (i'ays 
*'  Lcland)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  plihofophy,  he  ap- 
*'  piled  with  great  ardour  to  the  iludy  oi  raedicin.e,  in 
**  which  he  made  fo  great  proficiency,  that  he  was  juflly 
*'  efteemcd  the  great  luminary  of  his  age.  He  wrote  a 
*'  large  and  learned  work  on  medicine,  to  which,  on 
*'  account  of  its  excellence,  the  illuftrious  title  of  t/ie 
*'  Medical  Rofe  v/as  given  fSo/"  Our  author's  Medical 
Rofe  is  a  very  curious  work,  containing  a  comprehenfive 
fyitcm  of  medicine  as  it  waspractifed  m  England  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  treating  of  each  difeafe,  he  gives, 
iif.  The  etymology  of  its  name,  and  a  general  defcrip-' 
tion  of  its  nature ;  2dly,  The  fymptoms  ;  '^^^')^,  Tne 
prognoftits ;  4thly,  The  method  of  cure  (81).  From 
this  laft  part,  which  abounds  in  receipts,  it  plainly  appears 
that  the  phyficiansof  this  period  vv^erenot  fparing  of  their 
drugs,  and  that  their  prefcriptions  were  very  complicated 
(82).  It  mufi:  alfo  be  confeffed,  that  the  methods  of  cure 
recommended  by  our  author  are  fome  of  them  very  whim- 
fical,  and  others  fuperifitious.  What  can  be  more  wliim- 
fical  than  the  following  treatm.ent  of  a  patient  in  the  fniali- 
pox,  imm^ediately  after  the  eruption  ?  "  After  this,  caufe 
*'  the  whole  body  of  your  patient  to  be  wrapped  in  red 
*'  fcarlet  cloth,  or  in  any  other  red  cloth,  and  command 
**  everything  about  the  bed  to  be  made  red.  This  is  au 
**  excellent  cure.  It  was  in  this  manner  I  treated  the 
"  fon  of  the  noble  king  of  England,  when  he  had  the 
*'  fmall-pox  ;  and  I  cured  him,  without  leaving  any 
*'  marks  (83J."  The  patient  whom  he  treated  in  this 
manner  muil  have  been  either  Edward  III.  or  his  brother 
prince  John  of  Eltham.  Gan  any  thing  be  more  fuper- 
ilitious  than  the  following  method  of  attempting  to  cure 
the  epilepfy,  which  appears  to  have  been  recom.mended 
by  all  the  moft  famous  phyficians  of  thofe  times,  as  well 
as  hyour  autlior  ?  **  Becaufe  there  are  many  children  and 
*'  others  afOitted  with  the  epilepfy,  who  cannot  take  xm- 
*'  dicines,  let  the  follovying  experiment  be  tried,  which 
*'  is  recommended  by  Conftantine,  Walter,  Bernard, 
"  Gilbert,  and  others,  which  I  have  found  to  be  effectual, 

(79)  A.  Wood,  ]ib.  z.  p.  R7.  (80)  feeland,  p.  355. 

(  81 )  VideRof.  Ang.  paffim,  edit.  145;.  (8j)  Ib:d.  ibid. 

(83)Id.  p.  St. 

*'  whether 
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''  whether  the  patient  was  a  demoniac,  a  lunatic,  or  an 
*'  epileptic.  When  the  patient  and  his  parents  have  tafl- 
*'  ed  three  day  ,  let  them  conduQ;  him  to  a  church.  If 
**  he  be  of  a  proper  age,  and  in  his  right  fenfes,  let  him 
"  confefs.  Then  let  him  hear  mafs  on  Friday,  during 
*'  the  fail  of  qriatuor  temporum,  and  alfo  on  Saturday. 
**  On  Sunday,  let  a  good  and  religious  priefl  read  over 
"  the  head  of  the  patient,  in  the  church,  the  gofpel  which 
*'  is  read  in  September,  in  the  time  of  vintage,  after  the 
*'  feaft  of  the  Floly  Crofs.  After  this  let  the  prieft  write 
*'  the  fame  gofpel  devoutly,  and  kt  the  patient  wear  it 
*'  about  his  neck,  and  he  fiiall  be  cured.  The  gofpel  is, 
*'  — This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  praver  and  fail:- 
*•  ing  (^84;."  The  truth  is,  that  though  John  de  Gad- 
defden  was  atthe  head  of  his  profeflion,  confulted  by  the 
;  |;i : /:eil:  princes,  and  celebrated  by  the  greateft    poets  of 

■■his  a^e,  he  appears  to  have  been  little  better  than  an 
artful,  interefled  quack,  of  fome  reading,  and  furnifhed 
with  a  prodigious  nun:3ber  of  receipts,  which  he  had  col- 
lected from  all  hands,  and  applied  often  more  to  his  ov^^n 
ad'-antage  than  to  that  of  his  patients  (85).  But  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  empirical  fuperititious  prac--. 
tices  of  our  author  and  his  contemporaries  were  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  the  general  ignorance,  credulity,  and 
fuperftition  of  the  times  in  v/hichthey  flourifiied. 

Royal  'Po  the  fame  caufes  we  mufi:  impute  the  high  reputa- 

tion of  the  royal  touch,  at  this  time,  for  the  cure  of  the 
fcrophula,  of  Avhich  archbifliop  Bradwardine,  A.  D.  1349, 
•wrote  in  thefe  ftrong  terms :  "  Whoever  thou  art,  O 
*'  Chriflian  !  who  deniefl:  miracles,  come  and  fee  with 
'*  thine  own  eyes,  come  into  England  into  the  prefence 
*'  of  the  king,  and  bring  with  thee  any  Chriflian  af- 
"  fli6led  with  the  king's-evil;  and  though  it  be  very  ug-- 
'*  ly,  deep,  and  Inveterate,  he  will  cure  him  in  the  name 
**  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  by  prayer,  benedi6i:ion,  the  fign  of 
*'  the  crofs,  and  theimpofition  of  hands  ('86)." 

Surgery,  It  feems  to  be  impoflible  to  give  a  better  account,    in 

fewer  words,  of  the  flate  of  furgery  in  this  period,  than 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  following  paflage  of  a  fyf^ 

(84)  VideRof.  Ang.  edit.  1491.  p.  78. 

(85)  Chav.cer,  p.  4.  col.  2. 

(86)  Eradvvardiae  de  Caul'a  Dei,  1.  1.  ch,  i.  p.  30. 

tern 
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tern  of  furger)'",  compofed  by  Guido  de  Cauliaco,  A.D. 
■  1363:  '*  The  practitioners  in  rargery  are  divided  into 
"  five  feels. — The  firll  follow  Roger  and  Roland,  and  the 
"  four  mailers,  and,  apply  pultices  to  all  w6unds  and  ab- 
*'  fcelles ; — the  fecond  follow  Brunus  and  Theodoric, 
**  and  in  the  fame  cafes  ufe  wine  only  ; — the  third  follow 
**  Saliceto  and  Lanfranc,  and  treat  wounds  with  cint- 
*'  ments  and  foft  plafters  ; — the  fourth  are  chiefly  Ger- 
*'  raans,  who  attend  the  armies,  and  promifcuoufly  ufe 
**  charms,potions,©il,  and  wool ; — the  fifth  areold  womea 
"  and  ignorant  people,  \vhohave  recourfe  to  the  faints  in 
"  all  cafes  (8  7^."  John  Arden,  who  removed  from  Newark 
to  London  in  the  time  of  the  great  plague,  A.  D.  1349, 
was  the  moll  famous  furgeon  and  writer  on  furgery  who 
■**  fiouriflied  in  England  in  this  period  (88)." 


SECTION     IL 


Hijlory  of  the  mo  ft  learned  men  ivho  flourifljecl  in  Bi'ltain^ 
from  A.  D.  1216,  to  A.  D.  1399. 


II' 


T  hath  been  already  obferved,  and  mud  always  be  re^ 

'membered,  that  "  the    laws  of  general  hiftory,  and  the 

»'**  limits  of  this  work,  vvill    admit  only  of  a  very   brief 

*'  account  of  a    few  wIto  were  moil  eminent  for  their 

"  learning  in  every  period  f  I )." 

Robert  Grouthead  or  Greathead,  the  very  learned  Ronert 
and  famous  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  was  born  at  Sto^v  in  Jrouthead. 
Lincolnfiiire,  or  (according  to  others)  at  Strathrook  in 
I  Suffolk,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  (2).  His 
parents  were  fo  poor,  that,  when  a  boy,  he  was  redu- 
:  ced  to  do  the  meaneft  ofRces,  and,  even  to  bes;  his  bread  '; 
J-'till  the  mayor  of  Lincoln,  ftruck  with  his  appearance,  and 
j   the  quicknels  of  his    anAvers  to   certain  qucftions,  took 

I 

i^        (87)  Guido  (12  Cauliaco,  apud  Freind,  \''o!.  2.  r>.  310. 

/        (88)U1.  Ibid.  p.  3Z3.  (i)V;i.\>. 

I        (i)  An^ii^i  Sacra,  torn,  j.  p.  '^^6.   Tanner,  Bibi;ot;i-;i..  Hr^an.  o.  345, 

him 
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him  into^his  family,  and  put  him  to  •rchoolf'3).  Here 
his  ardent  love  of  learning,  and  admirable  capacity  for 
acquiring  it,  foon  appeared,  and  procured  him  many 
patrons,  by  whofe  aiTillancc  he  was  enabJed  to  profecute 
his  fiudies,  firfi:  at  Cambridge,  afterwards  at  Oxford, 
and  at  lafi:  a:tParis(4).  In  thefe  three  famous  feats  of 
learning,  he  fpent  many  years  in  the  mofr  indef:itigable 
purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  became  one  of  the  befl  and 
mofc  univerfal  fcholars  of  the  age.  Fie  was  a  great 
mafter,  not  only  of  the  French  and  Latin,  but  alfo  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  which  was  a  vervrare 
accompliflimenr  in  thofe  times.  We  are  alFured  by  Ro- 
ger Bacon,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
that  he  fpent  much  of  his  time  for  almofl  forty  years,  in 
the  ftudy  of  geometry,  aftrcnomy,  optics,  and  other 
branches  of  mathematical  learning,  in  all  which  he  very 
much  excelled  (^5  j.  Theology  was  his  favourite  ftudy, 
in  which  he  read  leSures  at  Oxford,  with  great  ap- 
plaufe(6).  In  the  meantime,  he  obtained  feveral  pre- 
ferments in  the  church,  and  was  at  length  elefiied  and 
confecrated  biOiop  of  Lincoln,  A.  D.  1235  (7).  In  this 
ftation  he  foon  became  very  famous,  by  the  purity  of  his 
manners,  the  popularity  of  his  preaching,  the  rigour  of 
his  difcipline,  and  the  boldnefs  with  which  he  reproved 
the  vices  and  oppofed  the  arbitrary  mandates,  of  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  of  this  lad  it  may  be  proper  to  give  one 
exam.ple.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  had  granted  to  one  of  his 
ovs^n  nephews  named  Frederick,  who  was  but  a  child,  a 
provinon  to  the  firfl  canon's  place  in  the  church  of  Lincoln 
that  fliould  become  vacant  ;  and  fent  a  bull  to  the  arch- 
bifJiop  of  Canterbury,  and  Innocent,  then  papal  legate 
in  England,  commanding  them  to  fee  the  prcvihon  made 
eiFeftual  ;  which  they  tranfmitted  to  the  bifhop  of  Lin- 
coln. But  that  brave  and  virtuous  prelate  boldly  refufed 
to  obey  this  unreafonable  mandate,  and  fent  an  anfwer  toi 
the  papal  bull,  containing  the  following  fevere  reproaches 
againfi:  his  holinefs,  for  abufuig  his  power  :  *'  If  Ave  ex- 
*'  cept  the  ftns  of  Lucifer  and  Antichrift,  there  neither 

(3)Anc:.  S^xra.p.  3^3,  329. 

(4)  Id.  p.  330.     Tanner,  Bibliothec.  Britan.  p.  345, ■34<?-     A.  Wood,; 
Hift.  Oxon.  i.  I.  p.  8:,. 

(5)  R.  Bacon,  apud  A.  Wood  Hitl.  Oxon.  1.  i .  p.  Sz.         (6.)  Id,  ibid. 
(7)  Tanner,  p.  34.(5.     M.  Paris,  ann.  12.35.  P-  -S*^* 
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is  nor  can  be  a  greater  crime,  nor  any  thing  more  con- 
trary to  the  doSrine  of  the  gofpel,  or  more  odious  and 
abominable  in  the  fight  of  Jefus  Chrift,  than  to  ruin 
and  deftroy  the  fouls  of  men,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
fpiritual  aid  and  miniftry  of  their  paftors.     This  crime 
is  committed    by  thofe  who    command   the  benefices 
intended  for  the  fupport  of  able  pallors,  to  be  bellow- 
ed on  thofe  who  are  incapable  ot  performing  the  du- 
ties of  the  paftoral  office.     It  is  impofTible  therefore 
that  the  holy  apoftolic  fee,  which  received  its  authority 
from  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrifr,  for  edification,  and    not 
for  deftrudion,  can  be  guilty  of  fuch  a  crime,  or  any 
thing  approaching  to  fuch  a  crime,  fo  hateful  to  God, 
and  fo   hurtful  to  men.     For  this  would   be  a  moft 
manifeft  corruption  and  abufe  of  its  authority,  which 
would  forfeit  ail  its  glory,  and  plunge  it  into  the   pains 
of  hell  (8)."     Upon  hearing   this  letter,    his  hoiinefs 
became  frantic  with  rage,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  abufe 
againft  the  good  bifhop,  and  threatened  to  make  him  .an 
object  of  terror  and   aflonifliment    to  the  whole  world. 
*'  How  dare  (faid  he)  this  old,  deaf,  doating  fool,  difo- 
*'  bey  my  commands  ?  Is  not  his  mailer  the  king  of  Ens;- 
**  land  my  fubje6t,  or  rather   my  flave  ?  Cannot  he  cafb 
"  him  into  prifon,  and  crufh  him  in  a  moment  ?"     But    v 
the  cardinals  by  degrees  brought  the  pope  to  think   more 
calmly,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  this  letter.     "  Let  us  not 
.  ■**  ffRid  theyj  raife  a  tumult  in  the  church,  without  ne- 
^  **  celTity,  and  precipitate  that  revolt  and  feparation  from 
'*  us,  which    we  know  mull   one  day  take  place  (9)." 
'  Remarkable  words,  when  we  reflecl  when  and  by  whom 
they  were  fpoken  ! 

Bifhop  Grouthead  did  not  long  furvive  this  noble  ftand  Death  and 

aa;ain{l  the  grofs  corruptions  and  tyranny  of  the  church  of  ^^^^^■^'^^^^" 

■  Rome  :  for  he  fell  fick  at  his  caflle  of  Bugden  that   fame 

year  ;  and  when  he  became  fenfible  that  his  death  was 

drawing  near,  he  called  his  clergy  into  his  apartment, 

I    and    made  a  long   difcourfe  to  them,  to  prove  that  the 

i    reigning  pope  Innocent  IV.  was   antichrift.     V/ith  this 

j    exertion  his  flrength  and  fpirits  were  fo  much  exhaufled, 

that  he  expired  foon  after,  October  9,  A.  D.  1253  (10). 

(8)  M.  Paris,  Hid.  Angl.  p.  583  ann.  12,53.  (9)  ^'^-  ^^'■^' 

(lo)  Id.  ihid.  p.  5S6. 
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Roger  Ba- 
con. 


A  contemporary  hiftorian,  who  was  perfe6ily  well  ac- 
quainted with  him,  hath  drawn  his  character  in  the 
following;  manner  .'  "  He  was  a  free  and  bold  repriman- 
dcr  of  the  pope  and  the  king, — an  admonifher  of  the 
prelates, — a  corrector  of  the  monks; — an  inftruftor  of 
the  clergy,— a  fupporter  of  the  ftudious, — acenfurer  cf 
the  incontinent^— — a  fcourge  and  terror  to  the  court  of 
Rome,— a  diligent  fearcher  of  the  fcriptures, — and  a 
frequent  preacher  to  the  people.  At  his  table  he  was 
hofpitable,  polite,  and  cheerful.  In  the  church  he  was 
contrite,  devout,  and  folemn  :  and  in  performing  all  the 
duties  of  his  office  he  was  venerable,  aSlive,  and  inde- 
fatigable (i  ij."  The  illuflrious  Roger  Bacon,  who- 
was  mofl:  capable,  and  had  the  beft  opportunities,  of  for 
ming  a  true  judgment  of  the  extent  of  his  learning,  by 
perufmg  his  works,  and  by  frequently  converfing  with 
him,  hath  given  this  honourable  teilimony  in  his  favour: 
*'  Robert  Grcuthead  bifhcp  of  Lincoln,  and  his  friend 
**  friar  Adam  de  Marifco,  are  the  tv/c  moft  learned  men 
'*  inthewcrld,  and  excel  all  the  refl:  of  mankind  both  in 
**  divine  and  human  knowledge  (12)." 

This  mofl:  excellent  and  learned  prelate  was  a  verv 
voluminous  writer,  and  compofed  a  prodigious  number  of 
treatifes  on  a  great  variety  of  fubjetts,  in  philofophy  and 
divinity,  a  catalogue  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  works 
quoted  below  (13). 

Though  Roger  Bacon  was  too  modefl:  to  except  him- 
felf  when  he  gave  the  above  chara6ler  for  fupericrity  in 
learning  to  his  patron  Robert  Grouthead,  and  his  friend 
Adam  de  Marifco  ;  it  is  very  certain,  that  he  was  fu- 
pericr  to  them  both,  and  to  all  his  contemporaries,  iu 
scenius,  induflry,  and  erudition.  This  extraordinary  man 
v/as  bcrn  near  Ilchefler,  A.  D.  121 4,  and  at  a  proper 
age  was  fent  to  Oxford,  where  he  profecuted  hisftudies. 
with  fo  much  ardour  and  fuccefs,  that  he  gained  the 
friendfnip  and  patronage  of  the  greatcft  men  in  that  uni- 
vcrfity  (14).  Having  fpent  fome  years  at  Oxford  in  ,the 
iludy  cf  the  languages,  logic,    and    other    branches   of 

(i  i)  M.  Paris,  Hift.  Angl.  p.  585. 

(12)  R.  Bacon,  apud  Anel.  Sitcr.  torn.  2.  p.  344. 

(i^)  R.Bacon,  apud  Ar.gl.  Eacr.  torn.  2.  p.  344.  Baleus  de  Script. 
Britan.  p.  364,  /vc. 

fi4.)  A.  Vv'ood,  Aiitiq.  Oxon.  1.  i.p.  136.  Leland.  de  Script.  Britan. 
torn.  i.  p.  I. 
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philofophy,  he  removed,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  thofe 
times,  to  Paris,  where  he  foon  became  tamous  for  his 
uncommon  proficiency  in  all  the  fciences  (15^  Though 
he  was  much  admired  and  carcfled  at  that  univerfity, 
where  many  of  the  moft  ingenious  men  in  Europe  then 
refided,  he  returned  into  his  native  country  A.  D.  1240, 
being  then  about  twenty-fix  vears  of  age  (16).  As  the 
love  of  learning  was  his  ruling  paificn,  he  fettled  at  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  into  the  Francifcail  order  of  monks  in 
that  city,  that  he  might  profecute  his  fuidies  in  tranquil- 
lity and  with  advantage. 

Our  Bacon  foon  abandoned  the  beaten  track  tvhich  was  Mannet  la 
purfued  bv  the  fcholars  of  that  period,  who  fpent  their  ^^'^ich  he 
time  in  the  ftudy  of  very  faulty  tranflations  of  the  works 
of  Ariftotle,  and  in  reading  commentaries  on  thofe  works 
which  had  been  written  by  men  who  did  not  well  under- 
ftand  the  original  language.  That  he  might  not  mifpend  ^ 
his  time  in  the  fame  manner,  he  made  himfelf  a  perfeft 
mafter  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Not  contented  with  this, 
he  applied  direfl:ly  to  the  ftudy  of  nature,  and  engaged 
in  a  courfe  of  laborious,  expenfive,  and  weIl-condu(9:ed 
experiments,  as  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  certainty 
and  of  making  ufeful  difcoveries  (17).  ,  By  the  generofity 
of  his  friends  and  patrons  he  was  enabled  to  expend  ori 
thefe  experiments,  in  twenty  years,  no  lefs  a  fum  than 
two  thoufand  pounds,  equal  in  weight  of  fdver  to  fix 
thoufand  pounds,  and  in  efficacy  to  thirty  thoufand  pounds, 
of  our  money  at  prefent(i8).  This  was  indeed  a  great 
fum ;  but  no  money  was  ever  better  employed:  for  in 
the  courfe  of  thofe  experiments  he  made  a  greater  num- 
ber of  ufeful  and  furprifmg  difcoveries  in  geometry,  agro- 
nomy, phyfics,  optics,  mechanics,  and  chymiflry,  than 
ever  were  made  by  one  man  in  an  equal  fpace  of  time. 

But  the  world  v/as  long  deprived  of  the  advantage,  and  His  fuffer* 
Bacon  of  the  honour,  of  thofe  difcoveries,  by  the  igno-  '"gs- 
ranee,  envy,  and  malice  of  the  monks  of  his  order.     For 
believing,  or  pretending  to  believe,  that  he  v/as  a   magi- 
cian, and  held  a  criminal  intercourfe  with  infernal  fpirits, 
they  put  him  under  clofe  confinement,  and  prohibited  him 

(15)  A.  Wood,  Antiq.  Oxon.  1.  i .  p.  135. 

(16)  Ouden  de  Script.  Ecclef.  torn.  3.  p.  ipi^ 

(17)  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  445,  Sec. 
(iS)  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Oxon.  1.  i .  p.  136, 
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from  fending  any  of  bis  writings  out  of  his  monaflery, 
except  to  the  pope  (19).  In  this  confinement  he  lan- 
guifhed  feveral  years  ;  till  having  fent  a  copy  of  his  Opus 
Majus  to  pope  Clement  IV.  A.  D.  1266,  that  pontiff  pro- 
cured him  forae  mitigation  of  his  fufFerings,  if  not  his  full 
liberty  (20  j.  But  he  did  not  very  long  enjoy  that  relaxa- 
tion, as  he  v/as  again  imprifoned  by  Jerom  de  Efculo,  ge- 
neral of  the  Francifcan  order,  A.  D.  1278  ;  becaufe  his 
works,  it  was  pretended,  contained  fome  fulpecled  no- 
velties (21).  In  this  fecond  confinement  Bacon  continued 
about  eleven  or  twelve  years,  when  he  was  fet  at  liberty 
by  pope  Nicholas  IV.  at  the  earnefl:  requell:  of  feveral  no- 
blemen (22).  •  I'hough  he  was  now  old,  and  no  doubt 
much  broken  by  his  long  and  cruel  fufferings,  he  flill  con- 
tinued to  profecute  his  fludies,  by  polifhing  his  former 
works,  and  compofing  new  ones,  till  death  put  an  end  to 
all  his  calamities,  and  all  his  labours,  at  Oxford^  June  11, 

„.    ...        A.  D.  1292(23). 

Hisdiico-  We  cannot  but  lament  that  friar  Bacon  met  with  fb 
many  difcouragements  in  the  purfuit  of  ufeful  knowledge. 
If  he  had  lived  in  better  times,  or  if  he  had  even  been 
j^ermitted  to  profecilte  that  courfc  of  inquiries  and  experi- 
ments in  which  he  engaged  after  his  return  from  Paris,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  world  would  have  had  many 
valuable  difcoveries  that  are  ftill  unknown.  An  excellent 
modern  writer  having  enumerated  fome  of  Bacon's  dif- 
coveries, viz.—his  difcovery  of  the  exact  length  of  the 
folar  year,  and  a  method  of  corre6ling  all  the  errors  in 
the  kajendar  ; — his  difcovery  of  the  art  of  making  read- 
ing-glades, the  camera  obfcura,  micrcfcopes,  telefcopes, 
and  various  other  mathematical  and  agronomical  inflru- 
ments ; — his  difcovery  of  gunpowder,  of  the  method  of 
making  elixirs,  tinctures,  folutions,  and  of  performing 
all  the  chymical  operations  that  are  now  in  ufe : — his  dif- 
coveries of  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  poAvers,  and  of 
the  bed  methods  of  applying  and  combining  them  in  the 
conflruciion  of  machines  for  performing  many  ufeful  and 
furprifing  operations ; — his  difcoveries  in   medicine,  for 

(i9)R.  Bacon,  Epiit.  ad  Clement  IV.  apud  Biograph.  Britan.  vol.  i, 
p.  343.  (zo)  Id.  ibid.  p.  345. 

(21  )  Wadding.  Annal.  Frat.  Minor,  torn.  z.  p.  449.  Spondan.  Anna!, 
A.  D.  I17S, 

(2,i)  A.  Wood,  Hift,  Oxon.  1.  i-  p-  75.  (23)  Id.  ibid. 
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curing  difeafes,  and  prolonging  life  ; — this  writer,  I  fa}', 
haAnng  enumerated  thefe  difcoveries,  proceeds  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  "  Thefe  are  wonderful  difcoveries  for 
*'  a  man  to  make,  in  fo  ignorant  an  age,  who  had  no 
*'  mafter  to  teach  him,  but  ftruck  it  all  out  of  his  own 
*'  brain:  but  it  is  (till  more  wonderful,  that  fuch  difco- 
**  veries  fhould  lie  fo  long  concealed,  till  in  the  next  fuc- 
*'  ceeding  centuries  other  people  fhould  flart  up,  and  lay 
*'  claim  to  the  merit  of  thefe  very  inventions,  to  which 
**  Bacon  alone  had  a  right  (24)." 

According  to  Leland,  Bale,  and  other  literary  hifto- His  writ- 
rians,  the  writings  of  friar  Bacon  were  very  nume-  ings. 
reus  f2<)J.  But  it  plainly  appears,  that  thefe  writers 
have  divided  one  work  mto  many,  and,  by  multiplying 
titles,  have  reprefented  them  as  much  more  numerous 
than  they  really  were  (26).  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  fome 
man  of  learning,  leifure,  and  induflry,  and  placed  in  fa- 
vourable circumftances,  will  foon  arife,  who,  by  employ- 
ing his  time  in  collecting,  arranging,  and  publishing  all 
the  genuine  works  of  the  illuflrious  Roger  Bacon,  will 
do  honour  to  his  country,  and  juflice  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  greateft  men  it  ever  produced. 

Michael  Scot  of  Balwirie  was  born  in  the  laft  years  of  Michael 
the  twelfth,  or  the  firfl:  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  the  Scot. 
feat  of  his  familv,  in  the  county  of  Fife  in  Scotland  (^27). 
Having  received  the  firfi:  par"  of  his  education  in  his  na- 
tive country,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  where  many  of  the 
Scottiih  youth  in  thofe  times  profecuted  their  ftudies. 
How  long  cur  author  continued  at  Oxford,  is  unknown ; 
but,  according  to  the  cuilom  of  other  lovers  of  learning, 
he  went  from  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  the 
higheil  academical  honours,  and  the  title  of  t/ie  Mathe- 
7vatician  among  the  learned,  and  of  the  Magician  among 
the  vulgar  1^28).  The  fame  of  his  learning  procured  him 
an  invitation  from  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  who  was  bv 
far  the  moft  learned  prince  in  Europe,  and  the  greateil- 
encourager  and  patron  of  learned  men  that  flounilied  in 

(■2.4)  Dr.  Freind's  Hiftory  of  Phytic,  vol.  %.  p.  139,  edit.  4. 

(2.5)  Leland  de  Script.  Britan.  torn.    2.  p.  258.     Bale,  Script.  Britan, 
cent.  4.  p.  341. 

(2.6)  See  Eiograph.  Britan.  Life  of  R.  Bacon. 
^2.7^  Dempfter,  lib.  iz.  p.  494. 

(z8)  Bulrei  Hift.  Univerf.  Parlf.  torn.  3.  p.  701.     Bale,  de  Script.  Bri- 
tan, cent.  4.  p.  351.. 
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the  thirteenth  century.  One  of  the  literary  projects  of 
that  excellent  prince  was,  to  procure  Latin  tranflations  of 
the  works  of  Ariilode,  and  of  the  other  philofophers  and 
phyficians  of  Greece  ;  and  in  the  execution  of  this  pro- 
je61:,  Michael  Scot  was  employed  during  foine  part  of  the 
time  that  he  refided  at  the  Imperial  ccurt.  For  this  tafk 
he  was  believed  to  be  better  qualified  than  many  other 
fcolars,  by  his  knowieda;e  of  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  and 
of  the  Greek  and  Arabic  languages.  Accordingly  we 
are  told  by  friar  Bacon,  that  the  tranflations  of  the  phy- 
fical  and  mathematical  works  of  Arifcotle,  and  of  his  beft 
commentators,  that  were  publiflied  by  Michael  Scot 
A.  D.  1230,  were  the  caufe  of  the  high  admiration  and 
fupreme  authority  which  that  philofophcr  obtained  among 
the  Latins  after  that  period  (29).  Thefe  tranflations  our 
author  dedicated  to  his  illuftrious  patron  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick II.  at  whofe  defire  they  had  been  undertaken  and 
executed. 
His  fludici.  Michael  Scot,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  fpent 
too  much  of  his- time  and  thought  in  the  fludy  of  aftro- 
logy.  On  this  vain  fallacious  fcience  he  compofed  a  very 
voluminous  work,  at  the  command  of  the  fame  empe- 
ror, to  whom  he  was  aftrologer  ;  an  office  which  was 
in  thofe  tirnes  both  lucrative  and  honourable  (30).  He 
was  alfo  keenly  engaged  in  the  fludy  of  alchyray,  or  the 
tranfrnutation  of  metals ;  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  nature 
of  the  fun  and  moon,  which,  in  the  myflical  language  of 
alchymifts,  fignify  gold  and  f5lyer(3i^.  Influenced  by  the 
prevailing  tafie  of  the  times  in  which  he  flouriflied,  he 
even  applied  to  the  dill  more  frivolous  fludies  of  chiro- 
mancy and  phyficgnomv,  which  pretend  to  teach  the  art 
of  dircov<:^ringthe  difpofiiions  and  fortunes  of  men,  by  the 
lines  of  their  hands  and  features  of  their  faces.  In  a  word, 
the  following  chararier  of  this  author,  dravt'n  by  one  who 
had  fcudied  his  Vv^crks,  feems  to  be  very  juft :  "  He  was  one 
**  of  the  greatefl  philofophers,  mathematicians,  phyficians, 
*^  and  linguifis  of  his  age,  and,  had  he  not  been  too  much 
»'*  sidddci^id  to  the  vain  fludies  of  judicial  ailrology,  alchy- 
^*  my,  phyfiognomy,  and  chiromancy,  he  would  have 
^*  deferved  better  of  the  republic  of  letters.  His  too 
^'  p-reat  curiofity  in  thefc  matters  n^ade  the  vulgar  I00I5 

lfz9)  R.  Bacon,  Opi-?  Majus,  p.  36,  37. 

J'30)  Tanner  dc  Fcnpt.  Ai.g.  p.  5Z6. 

i^()  Mackcaslt's  Lives  of  £ci)U  Wi'iters,  vcl.  5.  p.  an. 
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*'  upon  him  as  a  magician  ;  though  none  fpeaks  or  writes 
*'  more  refpedfully  of  God  and  religion  than  he  does 
*'  (32)."  So  ftrong  were  the  convictions  of  his  coun- 
trymen that  he  was  a  magician,  that  Dempfter  aillires  us, 
many  people  in  Scotland  in  his  time  dared  not  fo  much  as 
to  touch  his  works  (2)3)- 

After  the   death  of  his  illuftrious  patron,  the  emperor  His  death. 
Frederick  II.  A.  D.  1250,    our    author    returned     into 
Britain,  where  he  ■  is  faid  to  have  lived    to  a  very  great 
age,  and  to  have  died  A.  D.  1290  (34). 

John  Duns  Scotus  was  fo  famous  for  his  genius  and  john  Dune 
learning,  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  Scotus. 
contended  for  the  honour  of  his  birth  (35).  This  con- 
troverfy  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  ;  though 
his  name  feems  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  he  Avas  born 
at  Duns  in  Berwickfliire,  or  the  Merfe,  in  Scotland  (36). 
The  precife  time  of  his  birth  is  alfo  unknown  ;  but  from 
feveral  circumftances  it  appears  moll;  probable,  that  it 
was  about  A.  D.  1265.  He  entered,  when  he  was  very 
young,  into  a  monaflery  of  the  Francifcans  at  New- 
caille;  who,  difcovering  the  quicknefs  of  his  genius,  fent 
him  taMerton  college  in  Oxford,  to  profecute  his  ftu- 
diesf37).  In  this  famous  feat  of  learning,  our  young 
fcholar  foon  became  confpicuous  by  the  rapidity  and  fa- 
cility with  which  he  advanced  in  the  acquifition  of  all  the 
fciences.  In  particular,  he  greatly  excelled  all  his  con- 
tem.poraries  in  the  admired  art  of  logical  difputation,  by 
the  quicknefs  and  fubtiity  of  his  diilinftions,  and  the 
fecundity  of  his  invention.  He  made  great  progrefs  in 
natural  and  moral  philofophy,  and  in.  all  the  different 
branches  of  mathematical  learning  ;  after  which  he  ap- 
plied to  the  fl:udy  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  fchool- 
divinity  (38).  When  our  author  had  for  fome  time  enjoved 
a  fellowfliip  in  his  own  college,  he  was  advanced  to  the  the- 
ological chair  in  the  univerfity  A.  D.  1301  :  a  fiation  for 
v/hich  hewasadmirablyfitted,andinwhich  he  had  opportu- 
nity of  difplaying,  to  great  advantage,  the  immenfeiiores  of 

(31)  Mackenzie's  Lives  of  Scots  Writers,  vol.  i.  p.  2.14. 

(33]  Tanner,  p.  546.  (34)  Bale,  cent.  4.  p.  35a,. 

(35)Du  Pin,  cent.  14.  p.  51.        (36^  Mackenzie's  Lives,  vol.  i.  p.  %\^£,. 

(37)  Rruckeri  Hift.  Philof.  torn.  3.  p.  8ad. 

(38)  Pjruckei-iKiil:.  Philof,  torn,  3.  p.  Sz^,   Cave  Hill;.  Lit.  Append,  p. 2, 
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learning  which  he  had  amafled.  Accordinglv  we  are 
told  that  his  iectures  on  the  fentenccs  of  Peter  Lombard 
were  attended  by  incredible  multitudes  of  hearers,  and 
received  with  great  applaufe.  For  at  the  time  when  thefe 
lediures  were  delivered,  we  are  afiured,  that  there  were 
no  fewer  than  thirty  thoufand  fludcnts  in  the  univerfity 
oi  Oxford,  of  v/hom  many  were  attrafled  by  the  fame 
of  cur  prcfefTcr's  eloquence  and  learning  (39).  Thefe 
admired  Ie£i;ures  have  been  printed,  and,  together  with 
fome  comments  upon  them,  fill  fix  folio  volumes  f^oj. 
Removes  to  Oxford  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  the  advantage 
Parib-.  of  fo  popular  a  profefTor.     Forhev/as  commanded  by  the 

general  of  his  order,  A.  D.  1304,  to  remove  to  Paris, 
to  defend  his  doSrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  impugned  by  the  divines  of 
that  city.  This  he  performed  with  great  applaufe,  in  an 
alFembly  of  the  unii^erilty  of  Paris,  called  for  the  deter- 
mination of  that  important  quedion.  The  adverfaries  of 
the  immaculate  conception  colle<Si:ed  all  their  force  on 
this  cccafion,  and  produced  no  fewer,  it  is  faid,  than  two 
hundred  cbjeftions  to  that '  do6irine.  *'  Scotus  heard 
**  them  with  great  compofure  ;  and  in  his  reply,  he 
*'  recapitulated  all  their  objsftions,  and  refuted  them 
*'  With  as  much  eafe  as  Sampfon  broke  the  cords  of  the 
*^  Phihilines  ;  after  v/hich  he  proved,  by  many  flrong 
'^/arguments,  to  l  he  amazement  and  conviction  of  all  his 
*'  hearers,  that  the  raoH:  holy  Virgin  was  conceived 
**  Vv'ithout  the  Aain  of  original  fin.  The  univerfity  of 
"  Paris  bertow--:  on  him  the  title  oi thefuhtik  Do^or,  as 
"  a  rev/ard  for  'is  victory  in  this  famous  difputef4i)." 
One  cf  this  ih'uurious  affembly,  who  was  a  ftranger  to 
the  perfcn,  but  not  to  the  fame,  of  Scotus,  was  fo  much 
charmed,  that  he  cried  out, — "This  is  either  an  angel 
**  from  heaven,  a  devil  from  hell,  or  John  Duns 
<-'   Scotus  (42,)."  -     - 

F.emovef,  to      When  Scotus  had  continued  about  four  years  at  Paris, 
Cologne,      he  was  fent   by  Gonfalvo,  the  general  of  the  Francifcan 
order,  to  Cologne,  A.  D.  130S,  to   found  an  univerfity 

(39)Bi-uckeri  Hift.  Philof.  torn.  3.  p.  Z16.  A.  Wood,  1.  i.  p.  80,  Cave, 
Append,  ad  Hid.  Lit.  p.  2. 

(40)  Hu  Pin,    cent.  14.  chap.  5. 

(4  1 )  Buisi  rlift.  Univ.  Pavi)".  torn.  4.  p.  70: 

(4i)  Hugo  Cavillus  ia  Vita  J.  Duns  Scc'i, 
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in  that  city,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Paris,  and  to  defend 
his  favourite  doQ:rine  of  the  immaculate  conception  againil 
the  difciples  of  Albert  the  Great  (43  j.  He  met  with  a 
moft  honourable  reception  at. Cologne;  but  died  foon  af- 
ter his  arrival,  November  8,  A.  D.  1308,  in  his  forty- 
fourth  year,  or,  according  to  fome  hiflorians,  only  in 
the  thirty-fourth  vear  of  his  age  (44). 

Few  men  of  learning  have  been  fo  much  admired  by  Praifed, 
their  contemporaries,  or  loaded  with  fuch  extravagant 
praifes  by  their  followers,  who  from,  him  were  called 
Scotijis,  as  John  Duns  Scotus.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  one  example  of  the  pompous  llrain  of  thefe  pa- 
negyrics :  "  He  was  fo  confummate  a  philofopher,  that 
"  he  could  have  been  the  inventor  of  philofophy,  if  it 
*'  had  not  before  exifled.  His  knowledge  of  all  the'rnyf- 
*'  teries  of  religion  was  fo  profound  and  perfe'fl,  that  it 
"  was  rather  intuitive  certainty  than  belief.  He  de- 
"  fcribed  the  divine  nature  as  if  he  had  feen  God  ;-— 
*'  the  attributes  of  celeftial  fpirits,  as  if  he  had  been  an 
*'  angel  ; — 'the  felicities  of  a  future  frate,  as  if  he  had 
**  enjoyed  them  ;•— -and  the  ways  of  providence,  as  if  he 
*'  had  penetrated  into  ail  its  fecrets.  He  wrote  fo  many 
*^  books,  that  one  man  is  hardly  able  to  read  them,  and 
*'  no  one  man,  is  able  to  underiland  them.  He  would 
*'  have  written  more,  if  he  had  compofed  with  lefs  care 
**  and  accuracy.  Such  was  our  immortal  Scotus,  the 
*'  mod  ingenious,  acute,  and  fubtile,  of  the  fons  of 
**  men ('45)."  It  is  related  of  him^  that  he  fometimes 
fell  into  fuch  profound  meditations,  that  he  remained  fe- 
veral  hours  motionlefs,  and  infenfible  to  all  externa!  ob- 
je6ls  (46).  In  a  word,  it  may  be  afHrmed,  without  ex- 
aggeration, that  few  men  ever  pofieiied  a  more  fertile 
i  invention,  a  more  retentive  memory,  a  more  acute  and 
penetrating  genius,  or  a  more  unremitting  application  to 
i  ftudy,  than  John  Duns  Scotus  ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
him,  and  for  the  world,  all  thofe  noble  talents  were  mif- 
\  applied  and  wafted  on  the  fubtilties  of  fchool-philofophy 
!  and  the  abfurditics  of  fchool-divinity,  Confidering  the 
!l    fiiortnefs  of  his  life,  he  was  one  of  the  mod  voluminous 

I  ■ 

fl  (43)  Bulsi  Hill.  torn.  4.  p.  970. 

(44)  !H.  ibid.     Hugo  Cavillus  in  Vita. 

(45)  Bruclseri  Hift.  Phiiof.  torn.  3.  p.  8a8,  n, 
(4?)  Hugo  Cavillus  in  Vita  J.  D.  S.  cli.  3. 

writers 
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writers  that  ever  lived.  Many  of  his  writings  have  been 
feveral  times  printed  ;  but  the  moil  complete  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  which  was  publiflied  by  Waddingus,  at 
Lyons,  A.  D.  1639,  in  twelve  volumes  folio  (^47).  Thefe 
works,  which  were  fo  highly  admired  that  about  twenty 
different  authors  wrote  commentaries  upon  them,  are 
now  ccnfigned  to  dufb,  and  alrnoil:  quite  ne^lefted. 
Wiiliam  William  Gckham,  one  of  the  moil   diftinguifhed  dif- 

Ockham.     ciples  of  John  Duns  Scotus,  and  the  founder  of  a  fe6l  of 
fchoolmen    called   Ockamijls^    was  born  at    Ockham,  in 
Surry,    about    A.  D.    1280(48).      When   he    was  very 
young,  he  entered  into  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  pro- 
fecuted  his  iludies  with  great  ardour  and  fucccfs,  firil  at 
Oxford,,  and  afterwards  at  Paris  (49).     In  both  thefe  uni- 
veriuies  he  was  a  conilant  hearer   and   great   admirer  of 
Scotus;  but  being  of  a  bold  inquifitive  fpirit,  he  did   not 
yield  an  implicit  faith  to  ail  the  doctrines  of  his  illuilrious 
mailer.     On    the   contrary,    he  impugned  fome    of  his 
opinions  with  fo  much  vigour  and   fuccefs,  that    he  ob- 
tained many  followers,  who,  on  that  account,  were  call- 
ed   Ockhamifls  ;  and   fometimes  Nominahy     becaufe   they 
waged    a    long  and    fierce  war  againil  another    fetl   of 
fchoolmen,    called   Realijis,    about  certain  metaphyfical 
fubtilties  which  neither  of  them  underilood  (50). 
Defend?  the      Ockham  afited  a  very  confpicuous  part  in  thofe  violent 
emperor      difputes  which  dijquieted  the   chriilian   world  during  the 
againil  the  pontificate    of  John  XXII.  from  A.  D.  1316   to  A.  D. 
^"^'"  1 334  9  and  in  all  thofe  difputcs  he  oppofed  the  heretical 

principles  and  ambitious  pretenfions  of  the  pope  with 
o'reat  vivacity  and  courage.  He  was  made  provincial  of  the 
Francifcans  in  England,  in  a  general  aifembly  of  the 
orocr,  A.  D.  1322  ;  and  in  that  aifembly  he  very  boldly 
defended  the  prmcipies  of  that  party  of  the  Fra'icifcans 
who  were  called  the  Spiritual  Brethren,  which  the  pope  had 
condemned  as  heretical,  by  two  folemn  decrees(5 1 ).  He  aifo 
impugned,  with  much  vehemence,  the  favourite  do6lrine 
of  John  XXII.— -that  the  fouls  of  2:ood  men  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  vifion  of  God,  and  the  happinefs  of  heaveoj 

^47)  Du  Fin,  cent.  14. 

i'a;-')  Rruckeri  Hill.  Phi!,  foph.  torn.  3.  p.  845. 

(4;)  Ij-lintl  At  Script.  Britan.  torn.  z.  p.  913. 

.; ;  :  ;  Vide  i3nn;ktvi  Hif*^.  Phil.  torn.  3.  p.  90.1. — qij. 

?  r ,  ^  ?.',  ibid,  p,  847.     Du  Fin,  cent.  14.  ch.  3. 
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till  after  the  refurrecStion.  His  holinefs  was  fo  much  en- 
raged at  this  prefumption,  that  he  pronounced  the  terri- 
ble fentence  of  excommunication  againit  our  author  ; 
which  obliged  him  to  hve  in  great  privacy  for  feveral 
years.  In  this  retirement  he  compofed  fome  of  his 
wr.rks,  particularly  his  Compendium  of  the  herefies  of 
pope  John  XXII.  of  which  he  enumerated  no  fewer  than 
feventy-feven  (52). 

Our  author  at  length  found  a  powerful  protecior  in  Retires  t» 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  emperor  of  Gertnany,  in  whofe  court  the  empc- 
he  took  (helter,  A.  D.  1328/53;.  This  prince,  who  ^'^^'^'^ '^""^"^' 
had  been  long  and  cruelly  perfecuted,  and  at  lail  depofed 
and  excommunicated,  by  the  pope,  received  his  fellow- 
fufferer  in  a  very  gracious  rnanner,  and  appointed  him 
one  of  his  privy  counf:::llors.  In  return  for  thefe  favours, 
Ockham  publiftied  feveral  treatifes  in  defence  of  the  em- 
peror, and  in  oppofition  to  that  favourite  maxim  of  the 
papal  court,  which  had  been  boldly  avowed  by  Boniface 
Vill.  A.  D.  1 301, — '^That  all  emperors y  kings,  and  princes, 
ar.;  fubje^  to  the  fitpreme  authority  of  the  pope  in  temporals 
as  zueil  as  fpirituaJs  {^4).  In  oppofuion  to  this  dan^rous 
dottrine, which  was  not  very  fuitable  to  the  humble  title  of 
t/:e  Servant  of  Servants,  Ockham  maintained, — That  the  ■' 
emperor  was  fubjefit  to  none  but  God  in  temporals.  The 
':  learned  Selden  gives  the  following  high  character  of  one 
i  of  our  author's  political  treatifes,  publiilied  on  this  occa- 
fion.— '^*  It  is  a  moll  learned  and  ingenious  vi^ork,  which 
*'  merits  the  higheft  commendations  ;  and,  in  my  opi- 
*'  nion,  it  is  the  very  befi:  performance  pubhfhed  con- 
**  cerning  the  limits  of  the  fpiritual  ^a^d  temporal  pow- 
**  ers{35)."  So  much  did  thefe  fpirited  publications  of 
cur  auijior  contribute  to  fupport  the  emperor's  caufe, 
that  he  vifed  to  addrefs  that  prince  in  this  familiar  man- 
ner:  '*  If  you  will  defend  me  by  your  fword,  I  will  de- 
**  fend  you  by  ray  pen(^56.j." 

During  the'iife  of  the  emperor,  his    protef^or,  Ock- obliged  to 
harn,  fmiled  in  fafety  at  the  impotent  rage  of  three  fac-  '"'-'^'"^'• 
celTive  popes,  John  XXII.  Benedict  XII.   and  Clement 
VI.  who  denounced   the   moll  direful  anathemas   againfl: 

(5?.)  Tanner  de  Script.  Angl.  &c.  p.  555,  (53)  id.  ibid, 

(54)  Bui.  Hift.  Univer.  Parii".  torn.  4.  p.  7. 

(55)  Selden  de  Synedriis,  1.  i .  c.  lo.  p.  22,8. 

(;6)  Whiinofi.j  r.pud  Cave,  Kilt,  Lit.  App.-nd,  p.  2,6, 

him. 
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him.  But  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  which  happen- 
ed October  ii,  A.  D.  1347,  he  found  himfelf  no  longer 
in  a  capacity  to  brave  the  papal  thunders,  and  was  cpn- 
ftrained  to  court  a  reconciliation  with  the  church  by 
the  rnoft  humiliating  fubmiflions.  Some  literary  hiilorians 
indeed  fay,  that  he  died  about  fix  months  before  the  em- 
peror, his  patron,  April  10,  A.  D.  1347  f^'/J.  But  this  is 
e'/ideni:]y  a  miflake  ;  for,  bv  the  intercefuon  of  the  Fran- 
CiHcarj  order,  he  obtained  abfolution  from  Clement  VI. 
by  a  bull  dated  at  Avignon,  June  19,  A.  D.  1349,  upon 
condition  of  renouncing  all  his  former  herefies,  and 
fweanng  implicit  fubmilTion  to  every  papal  decifion  and 
mandate  for  the  future  (58).  He  did  not  long  furvive 
this  mortifying  abjuration  of  all  thofe  opinions  which  he 
had  laboured  with  fo  much  ardour  to  eftablifli,  dying  at 
Capua,  in  Italy,  September  20,  A .  D.  1350(59'.  He 
was  unqueflionably  a  man  of  genius,  induftry,  and  learn- 
ing, and  v/ould  have  been  liappier  and  more  ufeful  if 
he  had  lived  in  better  times.  A  catalogue  of  his  nume- 
rous works  may  be  feen  in  the  authors  quoted  below  (60). 
According  to  the  cuflom  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourifh- 
ed,  he  was  honoured  with  the  pompous  title  of  th  /ingu- 
Jar  and  iyroincible  Doftor. 
7^hn  The  mod:  important  events  in   the  life  of  the  Tamous 

Wickllff.  Dr.  John  Wickliff,  who  is  v/e!l  intitled  to  a  diil:ins;uii'hed 
place  in  the  hifirory  of  his  country,  for  his  noble  eftorts 
to  deUver  it  from  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  church 
and  court  of  Rome,  have  been  already  mentioned  ;  and 
therefore  a  very  brief  account  of  .his  perfonal  hiitory, 
character,  and  literary  labours,  will  be  fufficient  in  this 
plice  (61).  He  was  born  in  the  pariih  of  Wickliff,  near 
K  ichmond,  in  the  county  of  York,  about  A.  D.  1 324  (62) ; 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  merited  the  higheil 
academical  honours,  obtained  fuccelllvely  the  si^overn- 
riient  of  Baliol  and  Canterbury  colleges,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  profelTorAiip  of  divinitv  ^"63^.  Flis  theo- 
Ici^'ical  leciures  were  oe'ivertd  to  crowded  audiences,  and 
received  with  incredible  applaufe  ;  which  contributed  not 

(57)  Tanner,  p.  e^!\(,.  (^S)  Bui.  Hift.  Univevr.  Parif.  torn.  4. 

p.  .5'7-  (--.g)  Tanner,  p.  s- 6.  ((So)  Id.  ibid.     Whar- 

ton, p.  ,'.6.     LclPnrlj.p.  3^4.      Ba!,  c-nt.  \'.  P-  300, 

(6( )  See  chsp.  2.  -S  1.  (6-  i  i inner,  p.  757. 

^,53) Wty-^VLO;),  ■>,   50, 

a  little 
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a  little  to  difTeminate  his  doctrines,  which  v/ere  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  the  church  at  that  time  (64).  In  par- 
ticular, he  combated  with  great  fpirit  the  exorbitant 
power  and  ambitious  pretenfions  of  the  court  of  Rome 
in  temporals  as  well  as  fpirituals  ;  and  with  equal  fpirit 
he  oppofed  the  encroachments  of  the  begging  iriars,  who 
were  the  great  fupporiers  of  the  papal  power  (65).  Havin^j 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  obtained,  firfl-,  the  living 
of  Filingham  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  afterwards  the  rcSory 
of  Lutterworth  in  Leiceflerfhire,  he  further  propagated 
his  opinions,  by  his  frequent,  eloquent,  and  popular 
preachings  {66).  By  his  numerous  writings  in  the  Fng- 
Ijili  lanfi"uag:e  he  fliil  further  difFufed  the  knowledtrc  of  ins 
doctrines,  and  expofed  the  (loth,  hypocnfy,  and  other 
vices  of  the  mendicant  friars,  together  with  the  various  cor- 
ruptions of  the  court  and  church  ofRome.  Ina  v>'ord,  fuch 
was  the  fuccefs  of  the  teaching,  preaching,  and  writins^s, 
of  our  author,  that  a  contemporarv  hiftorian,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  moH:  inveterate  enemy,  affiires  us, 
— "  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  people  of  England 
"^  became  his  followers,  and  embraced  his  doctrines (67)." 
1'iie.  violent  oppofition  which  he  encountered  from  the 
pope  and  clergy,  the  pov/erful  fupport  he  received  from 
i.iic  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  other  great  men  among  the 
laity,  as  well  as  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death,  have  . 
been  already  mentioned  (6S).  But  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  t?i.ke  notice  in  this  place,  that  the  malice  of  his  ' 
eiTcmies  did  not  permit  him  to  remain  in  quiet  in  his 
ji  gra^e.  In  confcquence  of  a  decree  of  the  council  of 
»  Conftance,  and  a  bull  of  pope  Martin  V.  d-ire6ted  to 
i  Robert  Fleming  bifhop  of  Lincoln,-  his  bones  were 
taken  up  and  burnt,  and  the  aflies  thrown  into  a  rivu- 
|let  (69)  :  an  a6t  of  impotent  malevolence  which  is  hardly 
I  credible! 

■    The  pope  and  clergy  not  only  perfecuted  the   perfon  Calumttk^ 
:>  of  Dr.  Wickliff  during   life,  and.  his   aflies  after   death,  °^^'-^ 
!  but  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  blacken  his  character  ''  ''^^* 
i  and   deftroy   his  works.    ^  The   two  monkiih   hiftcrians, 
i  Walfmgham    and    Knyghtcn,   his  contemporaries,  have 

I       (64)  Leland,  p.  379,  {65)  Lewis's  Life  of  Wick'.ifF,  p.  7:$. 

r  A'.  Wood,  p.  I  Si.  (66)  Knyghton,   coL  ■2.663.     V/alJag. 

i  p.  304,  &:c.  (67)  Kiu'ghton,  co!.  2664. 

(60)  See  chap.  a.  §  a.  (6^)  LewiS;  p.  no. 

given 
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given  him  alrnoft  every  opprobrious  name  in  the  Latin  i 
language  ;  but  have  not  been  able  to  accufe  him   of  any  ) 
immorality  (70).     His  doSrines  were  condemned  by  va- 
rious councils  after  his   death  ;  and  his  works  which  con- 
tained thefe  do6l;rines  v/ere  burnt  whenever  they  could  be 
found.      Subynco    archbilhop    of    Prague     in    Bohemia 
(where  the  doftrlnes  of  WicklilT  had  made   great  pro- 
grefs),  publicly  burnt  more  than  two  hundred  volumes  of 
his  works  that  were  beautifully  written,  and  finely  bound 
and   ornamented  f  71  j.     About  the  fame    time   a    great  i 
num.ber  of  his  bocks  were  publicly  burnt  at  Oxford,  by^ 
a  decree  of  the  univerfity,  and  under  the   infpeilion  of 
the  chancellor  f'/2).     But  all   thefe  attempts    to  deflroy 
the  works  of  WicklifF   were  ineffeSual  ;  and   we  have 
good  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  copies  of  all  his   nume- 
rous   publications    efcaped.     The  learned    bifhop  Bale, 
■who  flouriflied  in  the  fixteenth  century,  affirms,  *'  That 
*'  he  had  feen  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  treatifes  of 
*'  Dr.  "Wickliff,  fome  of  them   in  Latin,  and  others  in 
*'  Englifh,  befides  his  tranfiations  of  feveral  books  (^73)." 
His  tranHation  of  the  Bible  into  Englilh  was  one  of  his 
greatcft  and  mofl:  ufeful  works :  for  a  catalogue  of  which' 
works  the  authors  quoted' below  mav  be  confulted  ("4). 
'raifes.  The  endeavours  of  the  pope  and  monks  to  blacken  the  ' 

charafiler,  and  diminiib  the  fame,  of  Dr.  Wickliff,  were 
as  ineffeciual  as  their  attempts  to  deflroy  his  works.  The 
fuperiority  of  his  genius  and  learning  was  fo  confpicu- 
ous,  that  it  was  acknowledged  by  his  greateft  enemies. 
The  hiftorian  Knyghton,  who  hated  him  heartily  for 
his  attempt  to  reform  the  church,  is  conftrained  to 
own,  "  that  no  man  excelled  him  in  the  llrength  and 
*'  number  of  his  ar.9;uments ;  and  that  he  excelled  all 
*'  men  in  the  irrefiflible  power  of  his  eloquence  in  difpu- 
*'  tation  (^75y)."  Walden,  who  was  his  moft  inveterate 
enemv,  acknowledged,  in  a  letter  to  pope  Martin  V. 
**  that  he  had  often  ftood  amazed  beyond  meafure  at  the 
*'  excellence  of  his  learning,  the  boldnefs  of  his  aflerti-  • 
*'  ons,  the  exattnefs  of  his  authorities,  and  the  ftrengtW  \ 

(70)  Walfme.  p.  205.  ao8.  246.  2,83.     Knyghton.  col.  2,544 — z66i. 

(71)  ^?i:neas  Sylvius  Hid.  Bohera.  chap.  35. 

(72)  A.  Wood,  I.  I.  p.  204. 
(;3)  Tanner,  Bibliofhec.  Britan.  p.  771. 
(74)10.  ibid.     Wharton,  p.  53.     Bale    cent.  6-  ch,  i, 
(75)  Knyghton,  col. -2.664. 

**    Of 
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,"  of  his  ar2;uments  (76)"  The  foilcwing  charaSer  of 
this  g^reat  and  good  man,was  drawn  by  an  able  hand,  and 
appears  to  be  juft  :  *'  Dr.  John  Wickiiff  was  a  man, 
^*  than  whom  the  chriftian  world  in  thefe  lafl:  apes  had 
**  not  produced  a  greater.— He  excelled  ail  bis  coRtem- 
•**  poraries  in  all  the  difterent  branches  of  thecldgical 
**  learning,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  canon 
"  law.  His  heart  was  inflamed  with  the  mofl:  ardent  love 
**  to  God,  and  good-will  to  men  ;  v/hich  excited  him  to 
**  the  mofl  ilrenuous  efforts  to  reftore  >  the  church  to  its 
*'  primitive  purity.  The  eminence  of  his  piety  and  vir- 
**  tue  his  g;rcatefi;  adverfaries  never  dared  to  call  in  quef- 
**  tion,  and  to  the  fuperiority  of  his  natural  and  acquired 
*<  abilities  they  have  been  compelled  to  bear  teffimO- 
"   ny  (77)."  .   .  .  ^ 

Several  other  fcbool-divines  and  philofcphers  flouriined 
in  Britain,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century,  and 
for  a  feafon  enjoyed  a  confiderable  fliare  of  literarv  fame  ; 
■but  as  their  works  are  now  neglefted,  it  would  be  impro- 
per to  fwell  their  fe6lion  with  this  hiflcry. 

The  Eritifli  hiflorians  of  this  period  were   verv  nume- Hlflorlanfi 
rous;  but  only  a  very  few  of  them   were  fo  ccnfpicuous 
for  their  abilities  as  to  merit  a  place  in  the  general  hifiory 
of  their  country  ;  and  of  thefe  few  it  will  be  fufncient  to 
give  a  very  brief  account. 

Though  Mathev/  Paris  was  unquefliionably  one  of  the  MatAew 
mofl  faithful  and  befl  informed  of  all  the  Englifli  hiflori-  P^"s- 
ans  of  the  thirteenth  century,  his  own  perfonal  hifrcrv  is 
very  imperfe£lly  preferved  ;  and  is  chiefly  to  be  collefil:- 
ed  from  his  own  v/ritings.  We  are  not  informed  of  the 
particular  time  or  place  of  his  birih,  nor  from  what  fa- 
mily he  was  defcended.  The  firff  circumflance  of  his  life 
we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  he  took  the  habit  of  a. 
monk,  ifi  the  abbey  of. St.  Alban's,  January  21,  A.  D. 
•  i2i'j("jSj.  In  this  abbey  he  continued  loner,  and  became 
fo  famous  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  efleem  and  confidence  of  feveral  g^reat  princes. 
With  his  ov/n  fovereign  Henry  III.  he  appears  to  have 
been  on  a  very  friendly  and  familiar  footing  ;  not  only 
employed  in  his  fervice,  but  enlrufL-ed  with  his  fecrets,  in- 

(76)  Bale,  cent.  6.  c.  i.  p.  4x6.  Wharton,  p.  5a. 
(]■])  Bale,  cent.  6.  c.  i.  p.  4c;5.  Wharton,  p.  ^a. 
(78)  M.  Paris,  edit.  Pariiiis,  A.  D.  1644.    Prs;fat.p.3. 

vited 
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vited to  bistable,  favoured  with  long  and  frequent  con- 
verfations,  and  even  aiTiftcd  in  the  compofition  of  his  hif- 
tory  of  Eng'and  (79).  "  He  who  wrote  this  (fays  he) 
*'  was  almofl  co^iftantly  with  the  king  in  his  palacCj  at 
**  bistable,  or  in  his  clofet  ;  and  that  prince  guided  his 
*'  pen  in  writing  in  the  moft  diHgent  and  condefcending 
**' manner  f  80/"  At  the  fame  time. our  author  flood  in  the 
highefl:  point  of  favour  with  Haco  king  of  Norway,  a  wife 
and  learned  prince,  with  whom  he  correfponded  by  let- 
ter?, and  for  whom  he  tranfafted  fome  important  affairs 
in  London,  to  his  entire  fatisfa6iion  (81).  At  length, 
when  the  monks  of  that  kingdom  had  become  extremely 
ignorant  and  diforderly,  Matthew  Paris  was  efteemed  the 
moll:  proper  perfon  in  the  church  to  be  employed  in  an 
attempt  to  inf!:ru(3:  and  reform  them.  Accordingly,  in 
^  compliance  with  a  bull  from  pope  Innocent  IV.  and  an 
earned  application  from  the  king  of  Norway,  he  made  a 
voyage  into  that  country,  A.  D.  1248,  where  he  fpent 
about  a  year  inrefloring  monaflic  difcipline  to  its  primi- 
tive firi<Stnefs  and  regularity  (82).  During  his  reiidence 
in  Norway,  heafited  alfo  as  ambaflador  for  Lewis  IX. 
king  of  France,  whofe  friendfhip  he  had  gained  by  his 
learning  and  integrity  (83).  Bi!it  though  our  author  was  a 
favourite,  he  was  not  a  flatterer,  of  kings.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  expoftulated  with  and  admonifhed  his  own  fo- 
vereign  with  much  freedom,  when  he  acled  imprudently 
or  unjuftly  (84).  VV'hen  Henry  III.  had  granted,  by 
charter,  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  a  liberty  of  hunting  in- 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  dire«£tly 
contrary  to  the  privileges  which  he  had  before  granted  by 
charter  to  that  abbey,  our  author  tellg  us,  that  he  Avent 
boldly  to  the  king,  and  reproached  him  for  this  unjuft 
proceeding  ;  to  which  the  king  replied,  that  he  had  only 
imitated  the  pope,  who  daily  revoked  the  privileges  he 
had  granted,  and  beflowed  them  upon  others,  by  the 
cluufe  of  no7iobJI ante  in  his  bulls  (85).  No  hiftorian  who 
hath  recorded  the  tranfa6tions  of  his  own  countrvm.en  in 
his  own  tim.es,  can  be  compared  with  Matthew  Paris  for 

(79)  M.  Pari?,  Hift.  Angl.  p.  494.  6^6. 

(80)  M.Pari?,Kift.  Angl.  p.  494.  635.  (8i  )  Id.  p.  504,  col.  i . 
(8z)  Id.  p.  504.  col.  a.                                    (S3)  Id.  p.  49S,  col.  I. 

(84)  Id.  p.  504.  coL  z. 

(85)  M.  Paris,  Hift.  Angl.  p.  544,  col.  Z, 

intrepidity. 
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intrepidity.  He  cenfured  without  any  ceremony,  and  ift 
the  plained  language,  the  vices  and  follies  of  perfons  of 
the  higheft  rank  and  greateil  power.  Though  he  was  a 
monk,  he  hath  painted  the  infatiable  avarice,  intolerable 
tyranny,  unbounded  luxury,  and  abandoned  perfidy  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  in.flronger  colours-thanany  proteilant 
writer  hath  done  (86).  From  all  his  writings  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  genius,  taile,  and  learning.  **.  He 
**  was  (fays  a  literary  hiilorianj  an  elegant  poet,  an 
*'  eloquent  orator,  an  acute  logician,  a  fubtile  phi- 
*'  lofopher,  a  folid  divine,  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  and, 
*'  which  crowned  the  whole,  a  man  juflly  famous 
*'  for  the  purity,  integrity,  innocence,  and  fimpli- 
**  city  of  his  manners  (87)  "  In  his  leifure-hours  he  a- 
mufed  himfelf  with  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  the  fine 
arts;  and  (if  we  may  believe  the  Iiaftorian  of  his  own  ab- 
bey) he  was  an  exquifite  fculptor  in  gold,  filver,  and 
other  metals,  and  the  befl:  painter  of  the  age  in  which  he 
fiourifhed  (88).  This  virtuous,  learned,  and  ingeniousr 
perfon  paid  the  laft  debt  to  nature,  A.  D.  1259,  at  St. 
Alban's,  Avhere  he  had  refided  above  forty  years,  and  ne- 
ver obtained  any  higher  office  than  that  of  hilloriogra- 
pher  (89). 

The  theological  works  of  Matthew  Paris  have  fhared  -oz-oj-ks; 
the  fame  fate  with  thofe  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
but  his  hifliorical  labours  have  been  more  fortunate,  and 
have  fecured  the  grateful  remembrance  of  poflerity  to 
their  author.  The  greateft  and  mod:  valuable  of  tliefe 
hiftorical  works  is  entitled  HiJloriaMajor^  which  is  a  very 
full  hiftory  of  England,  from  the  Conqueft,  A.  D.  1066, 
to  the  43d  of  Henry  III.  A.  D.  1259.  In  the  firft  part  of 
that  work,  from  the  Conqueil  to  A.  D.  1235,  our  author 
was  much  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Roger  de  Wendover, 
his  predeceflbr  in  the  office  of  hiftoriographer  in  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  Alban's,  and  it  was  continued  after  his  death  to 
A.  D.  1273,  by  William  Rifhanger  his  fucceffor  in  that 
office  (90).     For  the  honour  of  his  own  abbey,    our  au- 

(86)  Vide    Opera  M.   Paris,   paffim.       Edwardi  Brown   Appendix  ad 
Fafciculum  Rerum  expetendaram,  p.  415 — 43^. 

(87)  Pit's  Relat.  Scviptor.  fcript.  367. 

(88)  Tanneri  Biblioth.  Britan.'p.  573.  (85)  Id,  ibid. 
'    (90)  Id.  ibid.  p.  757.  634. 
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thor  wrote  the  li-ves  of  the  two  OfFas  kings  of  Mercia  {of 
whomOifalL  was  the  founder  of  that  abbey),  and  alfo 
the  hves  of  the  twenty-three  firft  abbots  of  St.  Alban's. 
To  thefe  works  he  fubjoined  Additamenta  (additions),  con- 
taining certain  izSis,  papers,  letters,  fpeeches,  &c. 
which  had  not  come  to  his  knowledge  in  due  time,  or 
which  he  had  negle£ted  to  infert  in  their  proper  places. 
The  above  hiftorical  compofitions  have  beenfeveral  times 
printed  (^91  j,  and  will  be  perufed  with  pleafure  by  every 
lover  of  Englifh  hiftory  and  antiquities,  Avho  can  forgive 
our  author  Tor  believing  and  introducing  fo  many  ridicu- 
lous miracles,  apparitions,  predi6tions,  &"c. ;  becaufe 
that  kind  of  credulity  was  the  folly  of  the  times  rather 
than  of  the  man.  The  firft  part  of  Matthew  of  Weft- 
minfter's  Flowers  of  Hiftory,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  conqueft  of  England,  is  faid  to  be  almoft  an 
exaft  tranfcript  of  a  work  of  Matthew  Paris  which  hath 
never  been  printed.  Befides  all  thefe,  our  author  made 
an  abridgment  of  his  Hijloria  Major,  or  Larger  Hiftory 
of  England,  with  the  title  of  Hijloria  Minor  ;  which  is 
ftill  prefervedin  MS  (92). 
Thomas  We  know  ftilllefs  of  the  perfonal   hrftory  of  Thomas 

yr^cs,  Wykes  than  of  his  contemporary  Matthew  Paris.  He 
was  aregular  canon,  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  in  the 
abbey  of  Ofney,  near  Oxford,  and  improving  his  favour- 
able fituation  for  the  acquifition  of  learning,  became  fa- 
mous for  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  erudition.  Befides 
feveral  other  works  on  different  fubje6ts,  he  compofed  ^ 
hiftory  or  chronicle  of  England,  from  the  conqueft, 
A.  D.  1066,  to  A,  D.  1304,  foon  after  which  period  it 
is  probable  he  died  (93). 
v/aiter  Waiter   Hemmingford  was  a   monk   in  the  abbey  of 

Hemming-  Glfourn,  in  Yorkftiire,  of  the  fame  order  with  Thomas 
'^''^'  Wykcs,  and  alfo   wrote  a  hiftory  of  England,  nearly  of 

the  fame  period,  beginning  at  the  Conqueft,  and  end- 
ing A.  D.  1347,  in  which  year  he  died  (94).  We  do 
not  fo  much  as  know  with  certainty  to  what  monafteries 

(01)  ^'0'"''^''V''^- D,  1^40 — 16S4.      Paris,  i(j44. 

(9a)  Tacner.  Bibli6tiiec.  p.  57a. 

(93)  Vine  Hilloris  Anglicans  Scriptores  Quinque  ;  Oxonix,  A.  D, 
1687. 

{94)  Id.  ibtcL,  Wsilteri  Hemmingford  Hiftofia,  a  Tho.  Hearn  edit, 
Oxon.  1731,  toui^,  i, 

John 
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John  de  Trokelowe,  and  Henry  de  Blaneforde,  hvo 
monks  who  wrote  hiilories  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  be- 
longed, and  therefore  they  are  mentioned  here  only  tb 
recommend  their  works^  together  with  that  of  the  anony- 
mous monk  ofMalmfbury,  on  the  fame  fubje6l,  to  the 
attention  of  EngUfh  antiquaries  and  hiflorians,  as  con- 
taining many  curious  particulars  which  are  nowhere  elfe 
to  be  found  ^9  5^. 

Robert  de  Avefourv,  who  was  regiftcr  of  the  arch-  ^^^^^  ^^ 
bifli op  of  Canterbury's  court,  compofed  a  hiflory  of  Eng- 
land in  his  own  times,  with  the  following  title  : — ^*'  Mira- 
*'  bilia  gefta  Magnifici  Regis  Angliae  Domini  Edwardi 
*'  Tertii  poll  Conquefl:um,  Procerumque ;  ta6i:is  pri- 
*'  mitus  quibufdam  geflis  in  tempore  patris  fui  Domini 
**  Edwardi  Secundi,  qua  in  regnis  Anglise,  Scotis,  e£ 
**  Francise,  ac  in  Aquitania  et  Britannia,  non  humana 
*'  fed  Dei  potentia,  contigerunt  ;  per  Robertum  de 
*'  Avefbury,  Curiae  Cantuarienfis  Regiflri  Cuftodem, 
'*  compilata." — i.e.—'*  The  wonderful  afts  of  the  mag- 
**  nificent  king  lord  Edward  the  third  after  the  Con* 
*'  queft,  and  of  his  nobles  ;  to  which  are  premifcd  fome 
**  hints  of  the  tranfaSions  in  the^time  of  his  father  Ed- 
''  ward  the  fecond,  in  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scot- 
•'  land,  and  France,  as  alfo  in  Aquitain  and  Britanny, 
**  which  happened,  not  by  the  power  of  man,  but  of 
**  God  ;  compiled  by  Robert  of  Avefburv,  keeper  of 
*'  theregifter  of  the  court  of  Canterbury." 

Our  author  was  probably  prevented  by  death  from 
finifhing  his  plan  ;  for  his  hiftory  reaches  only  to  the 
thirtieth  of  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1356.  He  appears  to  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  procure  the  moil  siuthentic  infor- 
mation ;  and  his  work  is  valuable  for  the  fincerity  with 
which  it  is  v/ritten,  and  the  original  papers  it  contains 

(96)- 

Nicholas   Trivet,    Ton    of  fir  Thomas  Trivet  of  the  Nicholas 
county  of  Norfolk,  was   born  about  A.  D.  1258,  and   inTi-iveu 
his  youth  became  a  Dominican  friar  in  London.     Hav- 
ing  a  genius  and  tafte   for  learning,  he   profecuted   his 
fludies  with  great  fpirit  and  diligence,  firft  at   Oxford, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris.     Soon  after  his  return  to  Eng- 

(95)  Johannes  de  Trokelowe  Annal.  &c.  a  T.  Hearn  edit.  Oxon.  iSig,' 

(96)  Roberti  de  Avefbury  Hiftoria,  a  The.  Hearn  edit.  Oxon  A.  D. 
1720. 

Dd  a  land^ 
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land,  he  was  chofen  prior  of  his  monaflery,  and  dif- 
charged  the  duties  of  that  office,  with  great  honour  to 
himfelf  and  -advantage  to  the  fociety,  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  A.  D.  1328.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  va- 
rious fubjefits  in  philofophy  and  divinity;  but  he  is  in- 
troduced in  this  place  becaufe  he  was  the  author  of  Hi- 
ftorical  Annalsfrom  A.  D.  1130,  to  A.  D.  1307  ^97^. 
Of  this  work  he  gives  the  following  account  in  his  pre- 
face :  "  When  1  ftudied  at  Paris,  1  read  the  hifloriesof 
*'  France  and  Normandy  with  great  care,  and  faithfully 
*'  extracted  out  of  them  every  thing  that  related  to  the 
*'  Engliili  nation.  From  tJiefe  extracts, — together  with 
'^  what  I  collected  from  our  Englilli  chronicles, — -what 
"  came  to  my  own  knowledge, — -and  what  I  learned  from 
•'  the  information  of  men  worthy  of  credit, — I  have  com- 
**  pofed  the  following  hiilory  of  the  kings  of  England  of 
**  the  Plantagenet  family,  from  Henry  II.  to  our  own 
"  times.  But  though  I  have  beftowed  my  chief  attention 
*'  on  the  affairs  of  England,  I  have  occafionally  intro- 
"  duced  fuch  accounts  of  the  tranfafitions  of  the  con- 
*'  temporary  popes,  emperors  of  Germany,  kings  of 
*'  France,  and  feme  pther  princes,  as  had  come  to 
*'  my  knowledge,  in  order  to  render  my  work  more 
**  univerfallyufeful  and  agreeable  (^98  j." 

It  v/ould  be  tedious  to  many  readers  to  perufe  the  fliort 
memoirs  which  remain  of  the  other  hiftorians  of  this 
period,  as  of  Matthew  of  Weftminfter.  Ralph  Higden, 
Henry  Knyghton,  John  de  Fordun,  Adam  de  Meri- 
muthe,  Thomas  Stubbs,  William  Thorn,  &rc.  &c. ;  and 
therefore  fuch  as  wifh  to   be  acquainted  with  them,  are 

Focts.  referred  to  the  authors  quoted  below  (99). 

Foetaders  abound  in  every  age  ;  but  real  and  great 
poets,  who  do  honour  to  their  country,  and  merit  a  place 
in  its  hiftory,  are  commonly  very  few.  Of  fuch  excellent 
poets,  who  were  alfo  men  of  uncommon  worth  and  learn- 
ing, I  know  only  three,  viz.  John  Cower,  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  and  John  Barbour,  who  flourilTied  in  Britain 
in  the  prefent  period. 

J«hfiGower      That  john  Gower,  or  rather  fir  John  Cower,  was  of 
.an  ancient  and  opulent  family  is   highly  probable;  but 

(97)  Leland  de  Scriiu.  Britan.    t.  %.  p.  jze'. 

(98)  Nicolai  Tri%'eti  Annal.  edit.  Oxon,  1710.  p.  2. 
(p.jjj  Leland,  Bale,  PiU,  Timuer,  &c-. 

where 
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where  that  family  was  feated  is  not  certainly  known  (100). 
He  was  born  about  A.  D.  1320,  and  having  received  a 
learned  education,  and  attained  a  proper  age,  he  engaged 
in  the  fludy  of  the  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  with  fuch 
diligence,  that  he  became  eminent  in  his  profefiion  (lOi). 
His  application  to  thefe  feverer  fludies  did  not  divert  him 
from  courting  the  mufes  at  his  leifure-hours,  and  that 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  became  one  of  the  mofi: 
admired  poets  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourifhed.  Befides 
feveral  fmaller  pieces,  he  compofed  three  poems  of  con- 
fiderable  length,  in  three  different  languages,  Latin, 
French,  and  Engliili.  To  thefe  poems  he  gave  the  three 
following  fanciful  and  pedantic  titles  '.-^Speculum  Medi- 
tantis, — Vox  ClamantiSf--^Confel[Jio  Aniant is  (102).  Specu- 
lum Me  ditantis^  written  in  French,  is  a  moral  poem,  re- 
commending fidehty  and  mutual  love  to  married  perfons, 
by  examples  out  of  various  hiftories.  Vox  Clamantis, 
written  in  Latin,  is  an  hiftorical  poem  or  chronicle  of 
the  infurre£tion  of  the  commons  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  The  folemnity  of  the  ftyle,  and  lownefs  of  the  fub- 
je6l  of  this  poem,  give  it  in  fome  places  a  burlefque  ap- 
pearance,  as  in  the  following  catalogue  of  the  leaders 
of  the  infurgsnts  i 

Watte  vccat,  cui  Thome  venit,  neque  Symme  retardat, 

Bitteque,  Gibbe,  fimul  Hykkc,  venire  jubent. 
Colle  furit,  quem  Gibbe  juvat  nocumenta  pavantes, 
•     Cum  quibus  ad  damnum  Wille  coire  vovit. 
Grigge  lapit,  dum  Daive  ftrepit,  comes  eft  quibus  Kobbe 

Lorkin,    et  in  medio  non  minor  effe  putat. 
Hudde  ferit  quos  Juddc  terit,  dum  Tibbe  juvatur 

jakke  domos  que  virosvellit,  et  enfe  necat,  &c.  &c, 

Thefe  two  poems  are  flill  In  MS.  Confejpo  Amai^ls^ 
written  in  Englifh  at  the  defire  of  Richard  II.  is  a  poeti- 
cal fyflem  of  morality,  illuftrated  by  many  amufmg  tales, 
happily  invented  and  naturally  introduced.  This  poem 
hath  been  feveral  times  printed  (103J.  Our  author  hath 
left  var'ous  fpecimens  of  his  Ikill  in  divinity,  logic,  natu- 
ral philofophy,  and  alchymy.     He  appears  to  have  been 


(icoj  Biograph.  Brltan.  i ft  edit,  vol,  4.  p.  2,242. 
(ici)Tanner,  p.  335.  ('*2,)  lb.  ibid, 

(103)  Bio£raphia,  vol.  4.  p.  2244. 
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fond  of  writing ;  and  laments,  in  a  very  pathetic  ftrain, 
that  by  the  failure  of  his  fight  in  his  old  age,  he  was  con- 
ftrained  to  lay  afide  his  pen  (104).  He  died  A.D.  1402, 
and  was  buried  in  the  conventual  church  of  St.  Mary 
Overie,  in  Southwark,  which  he  had  rebuilt  chiefly  at 
his  own  expence.  Upon  the  whole,  fir  John  Gower  was 
(Evidently  a  man  of  uncommon  genius,  extenfive  learning, 
and  amiable  manners,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Englifh  po- 
etry, and  one  of  the  fud  who  wrote  with  any  confidera- 
ble  fuccefs  in  the  Englifli  language. 
Geoftrey  Geoffrcv   Chaucer,    the   contemporary   and   intimate 

Chgucer.  friend  of  Gower,  was  born  in  London  about  A.  D.  1328  ; 
but  all  attempts  to  difcover  the  names  and  rank  of  his  pa- 
rents (though  they  were  certainly  neither  obfcure  nor  in- 
digent), have  been  unfuccefsful  (105).  When  he  had 
fpent  fome  years  in  profecufing  his  fludies,  firft  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  for  his  further  im-^ 
provement,  he  vifited  France,  and  fome  other  foreign 
countries ;  and  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  became 
a  ftudent  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple  (106).  But  this 
ftudy  not  being  agreeable  to  his  tafte,  he  refolved  to  try 
his  fortune  at  court ;  for  which  he  was  admirably  quali- 
*  fied,  being  remarkably  handfome  in  his  perfon,  elegant 
in  his  manners,  an  univerfal  fcholar,  and  an  admired  poet. 
He  accordingly  obtained  the  honourable  place  of  page  to 
Edward  III.  A.  D.  1359,  when  that  illuftrious  prince  was 
in  the  fummit  of  his  profperity,  and  the  Englifh  court  in 
its  higheft  fplendour,  adorned  by  the  captive  kings  of 
France  and  Scotland  (107).  In  this  ftation  he  rendered 
himfelf  fo  agreeable  to  his  royal  rnafler,  that  he  obtained 
many  fubftantial  marks  of  his  favour,  and  enjoyed  an 
income  of  no  lefs  than  one  thoufand  pounds  a-year,  equi- 
valent to  tv/elve  thoufand  at  prefent  (108).  In  this  flou- 
rifhing  ftate  of  his  affairs,  he  married  Philippa  Rouet, 
fifl:er  to  the  famous  Catherine  lady  Swynford,  then  the 
iniftrefs,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt  duke 
of  Lancaflcr,  the  king's  third  fon(i09).  By  this  mar-? 
yiage  a  connexion  which  he  had  formed  with  the  diike 

(104)  Biographia,  vol.  4.  p.  124^. 

( I  05  )  Chaucer''s  Work?,   London,  172,1,  p.  486.  col.  j, 

(!c6)Bale,  p.  525.     Lciand,  p.  419. 

(107)  Chaucer's  Life  prefixed  to  bis  Works,  edit.   lyzi. 

ii98)  Bjogra.  Britan.  p.  1x5(3,  (i op)  Life  of  Chaucer, 
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of  Lancafler  was  much  ftrengthened,  and  for  fome  time 
contributed  to  his  promotion ;  but  afterwards  involved 
him  in  no  little  trouble,  by  engaging  him  in  all  the  poli- 
tical intrigues  of  that  ambitious  prince.  In  particular,  the 
duke  of  Lancafter  having  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  WicklifFj 
from  political  views,  and  out  of  hatred  to  the  clergy,  our 
author  engaged  with  warmth,  and  from  principle,  in  the 
fame  caufe.  In  confequence  of  this,  having  efpoufed 
the  party  of  John  Comberton  mayor  of  London,  A.  D. 
1382,  a  zealous  Wickliffite,  and  that  party  having  been 
ruined  by  the  fuperior  power  of  the  court  and  clergy, 
Chaucer,  with  fome  others,  efcaped  to  the  continent. 
Here  he  lived  privately  feyeral  years,  till  he  had  fpent 
his  whole  eftate  in  fupporting  himfelf  and  his  fellow- 
exiles  ;  which  obliged  him  to  return  fecretly  into  Eng- 
land. Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  apprehended,  and 
put  in  prifon ;  where,  by  threats  and  promifes,  he  was 
-prevailed  upon  to  difclofe  the  fecrets  of  his  party,  by 
which  he  obtained  his  liberty,  but  brought  upon  himfelf 
an  infupportable  load  of  calumny  ('no j.  In  this  deplo- 
rable reverfe  of  fortune,  our  author  retired  to  Wood- 
ftock,  and  gave  vent  to  his  melancholy  in  that  fweet 
plaintive  performance, — TheTeflamentofLove; — which 
begins  in  this  manner :— *'  Alas  1  Fortune,  alas  I  1  that 
**  fome  tyme  in  delicious  houres  was  Avont  to  enjoy 
**  blifsful  iloundes,  am  nov/  dryve,  by  unhappy  heavi- 
"  neffe,  to  bewaile  my  fondrie  yvels  in  tene(^Tiij." 
When  under  this  cloud,  A.  D.  1391,  he  compofed  ano- 
ther of  his  profe  works,  intitled,-^'*  The  conclufions  of 
**  the  Aflrolabie,— for  the  ufe  of  his  fecond  fon  Lewis :" 
—a  work  which  difcovers  an  extenfive  knowledge  in 
aflrrononiy,  with  an  admirable  faculty  of  communicating 
that  knowledge  to  a  child  only  ten  years  of  age  (i  12). 
A  few  years  after  this,  our  author's  affairs  began  to  take 
a  more  favourable  turn.  His  ancient  friend  and  patron,. 
John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaller  (now  become  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, by  his  marriage  with  lady  Swynfordy',  hav- 
ing, after  a  great  variety  of  adventures,  recovered  his 
influence  at  the  court  of  England,  procured  him  fcvcrai 
grants  from  the  crown  j  which  enabled  him  to  fpend  the 


(  1 10)  See  Chancel's  Teftament  of  Love,  p.  487 — 495- , 
(ui)  Id.  p.  479,  (nJ,)  Chiiicer's  Work";,  p.  439. 
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lafl  years  of  his  life  in   eafe  and    plenty,  at  his  feat  of 
Dunnington  caftle,  near  Newbury  (113).     On  the  accef- 
fion  of  Henry  IV.  the  fon  of  his  late  brother  and  patron 
the  duke  of  Lancafler,  he  found  it  necefTary  to  make  a 
journey  to  London,  where  he  died,  Odober  25,  A.  D. 
1400,  in  the  feventy-third  year  of  his  age  (114).    Who- 
ever reads  the  works  of  Chaucer  with  attention,  will  be 
furpnfed   at    the    variety  and  extent  of  his  learning,  as 
weir  as  charmed  with   the   fertility  of  his  invention,  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  numbers   (for   the    times  in  which   he 
lived),  and  all  the  other  marks  of  a  great  and  cultivated 
^     genius.     The  writer  of  his  life  prefixed  to   Mr.  Urry's 
edition  of  his  works,  hath  given  him  the  following  cha- 
rader,  and  produced  fufficient  evidence  that  he  deferved 
It :  **  In  one  word,  he  was  a   great  fcholar,  a  pleafant 
*'  wit,  a  candid  critic,  a  fociable  companion,  a  ftedfaft 
friend,  a  grave  philofopher,  a  temperate  oeconomift, 
*'  and  a  pious  Chriflian."     Should  fuch  a  man  ever  be 
forgotten  ? 
fc'rL  •        •  -^°^"  Barber,  or  Barbour,  an  eminent  divine,  hifto- 
''  ""i"-     nan,  and  poet,  v/as  born  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  about 
4' ^-  ^330(115)-     Having  received  a    learned  educa- 
tion, he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  promoted  bv 
king  David  II.  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Aberdeen,  A.  D, 
1 356.     His  love  of  learning  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  con- 
tinued to  profecute  his  {Indies  after  his  promotion.    With 
this  view  he  prevailed  upon  his  ov/n  fovereign  king  David 
Bruce,  with  whom  he  was  in  great  favour,  to  apply  to 
Edward  III.  for  permifilon  to  ftudy  at  Oxford  ;  which 
was  granted,  in  the  following  terms. — *«  Edward,  &c. 
— Know  ye,  that  we  have  taken  under  our  proteftion 
"  (at  the  requcfl-  of  David  de  Bruce)  John  Barber,  arch- 
"  deacon  of  Aberdeen,  with  three  fcholars  in  his  com- 
"  pany,  in  coming    into  our    king-dom    of  England,  in 
''  order  to  fludy   in  the  univerfitf  of  Oxford,  ^and  per- 
''  form  his  fcholaflic  exercifes,  and  in  remaining  there, 
*'  and  m   returning  into  hjs  own  country  of  Scotland  ' 
^'  and  we  hereby  grant  him  our  fafe-condua,  which  is 
?'  to,  continue  in  force  for  one  year.     Witnefs  the  kino- 

(113)  Biogrp^hia    vol.  4.  p.  1303.  ^114)  Id.  roid. 

1115  )  rlume  £  H.fi,  Douglas,  p.  3.,  3 , ,     Nicolfou',  Scots  Hilt.  p.  145. 
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«  at  Weflminfter,  A.  D.  1357,  Augiifl:  13  (^116;."  Our 
■archdeacon  was  not  only  famous  for  his  extenfive  know- 
ledge in  the  philofophy  and  divinity  of  thofe  times,  but 
ftill  more  admired  for  his  admirable  genius  for  Engliih 
poetry;  in  which  he  compofed  a  hiilory  of  the  life  and 
glorious  anions  of  Robert  Bruce  king  of  Scotland,  at  the 
defire  of  king  David  Bruce,  his  fon,  who  granted  him  a 
confiderable  penfion  for  his  encouragement,  which  he 
generoufly  beftowed  on  an  hofpital  at  Aberdeen  (^i  17^, 
While  he  was  engaged  in  this  work,  he  obtained  permif- 
fion  and  fafe-conduQ:  from  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1365,  to 
-travel  through  England  into  France,  with  fix  horfemen 
his  attendants  ('i  18  j.  He  finifhed  his  hiftory  of  the  he- 
roic Robert  Bruce  A.  D.  1373;  a  work  not  only  re- 
markable for  a  copious  circumflantial  detail  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  that  illuflrious  prince,  and  his  brave  companions 
in  arms,  Randolff  earl  of  Moray,  and  the  lord  James 
Douglas,  but  alfo  for  the  beauty  of  its  ftyje,  which  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  his  contemporary  Chaucer  (119). 
The  time  and  circumflances  of  our  author's  death  are 
|iot  known. 
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i}JiJlory  of  the  chief  Seminaries  of  Learning  in  Great  Britain, 
from  A.D.  1216  to  A.D.  i;^(j^. 

x\LL  the  different  kinds  of  fchools  which  were  eila- Schools 
i  blifhed  in  Britain  in  the  preceding  period,  continued  to  eitab'iiaic4 
i  flourifh  in  the  prefent.     In  general,  we  arc   affured  by  \^J^^^^  e. 
!i  the  mofl  learned  man  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Roger  i-iod  cou- 
I  Bacon,  that  there  never  had  been  fo  great  an  appearance  tinued, 
8  of  learning,  and   fo    general  an  application  to  ftudy,  in 

fo  many  different  faculties,  as  in  his  time,  when  fchools 

||       (ti6)  Rymer.  Fttd.  ton-(.  (S.  p.  31.  (ny)  T?,'ui;r;  p   73, 

;       (i  18)  Rymer,  torn.  6.  p.  478. 

(11^)  Mackp!ij.ie''sLivfes,  &rg,  v,  i;.  p.  icxJ, 
I/:  V  W'PYS 
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were  ere6le(i  in  every  city,  town,   burgh,  and  caftle  (i). 
But  all  thefe  cathedral,  conventual,  jewifh,    and  other 
illudrious  fchools,  have  been  already  defcribed  (2). 
GTian^e  in        A  Very  great  and  advantageous  change  in  the  ftate  of 
the  univer-  the  two  univcrfities  of  England  took  place  in  the  prefent 
**  period,  and  merits  our  attention.     In  former   times  the 

teachers  and  fcholars  lodged  and  ftudied  in  private  houfes 
or  halls,  which  they  rented  from  the  citizens.    This  was 
attended  with  many  inconveniencies,  and  gave  occafion 
to  frequent  quarrels  between  the  fcholars  and  citizens, 
about    the  rents   of  houfes  (3).     Various  methods  Avere 
employed  to  prevent  thefe  quarrels,  which  diflurbed  the 
peace  and  even  threatened  the  deflruftion  of  the  univer- 
■fities.     In  particular,  Henry  III.  A.  D.  1231,  appointed 
tv/o  refpeftable  citizens,  and  two  maflers  of  arts,  to  be 
chofen  annually,  and   invefted  with  authority  to  deter- 
mine all  difputes  between  the  citizens  and  fcholars,  about 
the  rents  of  houfes  (4).     But   this,    and    all    other  me- 
thods for  preferving  peace  between  the   townfmen  and 
fcholars,  while  this  occafion  of  contention  continued,  prov- 
ed inefFedual.     At  length,  fome  generous  perfons  f  deter- 
mined to  deliver  the  members   of  the  univerfities  from 
their  too  great  dependence  on  the  townfmenj  purchaf- 
ed  or  built  large   houfes,    and    admitted   both  teachers 
and    fcholars   to   refide  in    them,     without  paying   any 
j-ent.      Thofe  munificent  friends   of    learning  foon  dif- 
covered,  that  fome  ingenious  fcholars  admitted  into  their 
houfes  were  but  ill  provided  with  the  means  of  reward- 
ing their  teachers,  purchafing  books,  and  procuring  other 
neceUaries ;  which  induced  them  and  others  to  enlarge  theif 
charity,  and  to  endow  thofe  houfes  v/ith  lands,  tenements,  ■ij 
and  revenues,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain    number  | 
of  fiudious  men  and  youth.     By  thel^  fteps  the  building  | 
and  endowing  colleges  became  the  prevailing  taire  of  the   ' 
-  rich  and  generous  in  this  period,  as  building  and  endowing 
monafieries  had  been  in  fome  former  periods.     In  confe- 
quence  of  this  prevailing  tafle,    feveral  noble   halls   and 
colleges  were  erected  and  endowed,  in    both  the  univer- 
fities of  England,  chiefly  between  the  middle  ofthethir- 
■"  teenth,  and  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 


(i )  Baconi  Opus  Majns,  prrefiit.  (i)  S?e  vol.  3,  chap,  4.  fcfl.  3 

(3)  A.Wood,!.  I,  p.  84.86,  91. 

(4)  Fuller's  riirt.  Cambridge,  p.  10, 
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In  Oxford  the  following  colleges  were  founded  in  this  Colleges  in 
period,  viz.  Univerfity  college,  Baliol   college,    Merton    ^'°^  ' 
college,  Exeter  college.  Oriel  college.    Queen's  college, 
and  New  college  ;  of  each  of  which  it  is  proper  to  give  a 
very  brief  account. 

If  Univerfity  hall  or  college  was  founded  and  endowed  l/niverfity 
by  Alfred  the  Great,  that  foundation  was  overturned,  ^^^^' 
and  thofe  endowments  were  diiTipated,  long  before  the 
beginning  of  this  period.  William  archdeacon  of  Dur- 
ham, who  bequeathed  three  hundred  and  ten  marks  to  the 
univerfity,  and  died  A.  D.  1249,  may  be  efteerned  the 
founder  of  the  prefent  college,  as  fome  tenements  on 
which  it  was  built,  and  with  which  it  was  endov/ed,  were 
purchafed  with  that  money  (5).  This  fociety,  when  it 
was  fir  ft  formed,  about  A.  D.  1280,  was  very  fmall, 
confifring  only  of  four  mailers  of  arts  ;  but  it  gradually 
encreafed,  both  in  numbers  and  revenues,  by  the  fuccef- 
five  donations  of  many  generous  benefa£i:orsf6j. 

John  Baliol,    father  of  that   unfortunate    prince  John  Baliol 
king  of  Scotlanid,  formed  and  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  college. 
defign   of  founding  Baliol  college,    about   A.D.  1268  ; 
and  that  defign  was  perfe£l:ed  by  his  widow  the  lady  Der- 
vogilla,  from  whom  her  fon  John  Baliol  derived  his   title 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland  (7). 

Walter  Merton,  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  founded  a   col-  Me-toa 
lege  for  twenty  fcholars,  and  three  priefts,    at' Maiden  m '^°  *'^^^' 
Surry,  A.  D.  1 264,  and  about  four  years  after  he  remov- 
ed that  fociety  to  Oxford,  where  he  had  provided  a  place 
for  their  reception,  which  hath  ever  fmce  that  time  been 
denominated  Merton  college  fS). 

Walter  Stapleton,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  began,  about  Exete? 
A.D.  1 315?  to  execute  a  defign  which  he  had  formed  of  ^'^'"^^'■^• 
founding  a  hall  or  college  in  Oxford  •,  and  in  a  few  years, 
with  the  afiiftancc  of  Peter  de  Shelton  a  clergyman,  he 
accompltfhed  that  defign  (9).  The  name  of  this  founda- 
tion was  at  firll:  Stapleton  hall  ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Exeter  college,  by  a  bull  of  pope  Innocent 
VII.  (to). 

Oriel  college  was' founded  by  Edward  II.  and  his  almo-  Oriel  coi- 
ner Adam  de  Brom,  about  A.  D.   1324.     It  was  at  firfl:  ^^S^- 
called  i^.e  hall  of  the  Bkpd  Virgin  ?/  Oxford ,  and  derived 

(5)  A.  Wood,  lib.  2.  p.  56. 

(6)  A.  Wood,  lib.  i.  p.  57,  58,  <().  (7)  Id.  ibid.  p.  69,  Jo. 
(8)  Id.  ibid.  p.  Sq.           (5)  Id,  ifcid,  p.  pg.  ( ic)  Id,  ibid,  p.  54- 
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itsprefent  name  from  a  capital  meflliage  beflowed  upon  it 
by  Edward  III  (i  i). 

Qi'een's  Robert  Eglesfield,  who  was  defccnded    of  an    ancient 

**  "^^'  family  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  chaplain  to 
queen  Philippa,  confort  of  Edward  III.  founded  Queen's 
college,  A.  E).  1340,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his  coun- 
trymen of  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Weflmor- 
land.  He  gave  his  college  its  name  in  honour  of  queen 
Philippa,  who  had  very  much  encouraged  and  aiTiiled  him 
in  that  expenfiye  undertaking  (^2). 

New  col-  ,The  illuitrious  William  of  Wykeham  bifiiop  of  Win- 
chefter,  foon  after  his  advancement  to  that  fee  A.  D. 
1366,  formed  the  defign  of  founding  two  colleges,  one 
at  Winchefter,  in  which  young  fcholars  might  receive  the 
iirfl:  part  of  their  education  ;  and  another  at  Oxford,  into 
which  they  might  be  tranfplanted,  and  their  education 
perfetied.  Elaving  fpent  feveral  years  and  confiderable 
fums  of  money  in  purchafing  certain  tenements  in  Oxford^ 
he  laid  thefirfi;  flone  of  his  college  there  for  a  mafterand 
feventy  fcholars,  March  5,  A.  D.  1379?  and  finifhed  the 
fabric  A.  D.  1386,  In  his  foundation-charter  he  gave  it 
the  name  of  Scinte  Marie  CoUege  of  Wynchejire  in  Oxen^- 
ford ;  but  in  common  ufe  it  hath  been  conftantJy  called 
Nevj  CoUege  {\^).  Soon  after  he  had  finifhed  this  great 
work,  he  built  and  endowed  his  college  at  Wincheiler. 

Colleges  In  Cambridge  the  following  halls   and   colleges   were 

founded  in  this  period,  viz.  Peter  houfe,  Michael  col- 
lege, Univerfity  hall.  King's  hall,  Clare  hall,  Pembroke 
hall.  Corpus  Chrifti  college.  Trinity  hall,  Gonvil  hall. 

Pster  Hugh  Bahham  fub-prior,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Ely, 

purchafed  fome  tenements  in  Cambridge,  about  A.  D. 
1256,  in  order  to  found  a  college  ;  and  though  he  met 
with  various  difficulties,  which  retarded  the  full  execution 
ot  that  defign,  he  flill  continued  to.  profecutc  it,  and  at 
length,  about  A.  D.  1282,  the  building  was  finifhed  for 
the  reception,  and  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of  one 
mader,  fourteen  fellows,  two  bible-clerks,  and  eight  poor 
fcholars  (14), 

f  I  I  )  A.  Wood,  lib.  2.  p.  103,  104,  (i2)Id,  ibid.  p.  113. 

(15)  Id.  ibid.  p.  I  i6 — 130. 

(14)  Stow  Chronicle  by  Hov.s,  p.    icej.      Fuller's  HiRory  of  CatTir 
bWage,^,  30. 
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Harvey  de  Stanton,    canon  of  York  and    Wells,  and  Michael 
chancelloi-  of  the  exchequer  to  Edward  II.  founded    and  '^'^'^^^^ 
endowed  a  college  about  A.  D.  1324,  which  he  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael  the  archangel  (i  5).     Tliis  college  was  ta- 
:   ken  into  Trinity  college,  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 

Univerfity  hall  or  college  was  founded  by  Richard  Ba-  Univerfity 
dew,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,   A.  D.  "^'^-     i 
.1326.     But  this  college  was  hardly  ever  completed,  and 
of  fliort  duration  (16). 

King  Edv/ard  II.  for  fome  years  maintained  thirty-two  King's  halj 
fcholars  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  defigned  to 
have  founded  a  hall  for  their  refidence.  This  defign  was 
executed  by  his  fon  Edward  III.  who  built  a  very  mascni- 
ficenthall,  and  endowed  it  with  lands  fufficient  for  the 
fupport  of  a  mafter  and  thirty-three  fcholars  (17).  This 
hall  was  united  to  Trinity  college  by  Henry  VIII  - 

Univerfity  hall  having  been  burnt  down,  and  its  foun-  clara  hail, 
der  Richard  Badew  unable  to  rebuild  it,  Elizabeth  de 
.Clare  countefs  of  Ulfter,  one  of  the  fifters  and  coheirefles 
of  Gilbert  de  Clare  earl  of  Glouceder,  raifed  it  from  its 
.ruins  about  A.  D.  1347,  added  greatly  to  its  revenues, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Clare  hally  in  honour  of  her  fa- 
mily (18). 

Pembroke  hall  was  founded  in  the  fame  year  v/ith  Clare  Pembroke 
hall,  by  a  great  but  unfortunate  lady,  Mary  de  St.  Paul,  haiL 
daughter  of  Guidoearlof  St.  Paul,  in  France,  married 
to  Avmer  de  Valence  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  killed 
in  a  tournament  foon  after  his  marriage,  or,  according  to 
fome,  on  his  wedding-day,  June  23,  A.  D.  1323.  Hi§ 
afHifited  widow  furvived  him  forty-two  years,  fpending 
the  greatefl  part  of  her  large  revenues  in  pious  and  cha- 
ritable works.  Among  others  of  that  kind,  fhe  founded 
a  hall  in  Cambridge  for  a  mafter  and  thirty  fcholars, 
v^fhich  ilie  called  by  her  hufband's  name  and  her  own,  the 
hall  of  Valence  and  Mary  ;  but  its  moft  common  appellation 
hath  been  Pembroke  hall  (19^. 

The  united  guilds  of  Corpus  Chrifti  and  St.  Mary,  in  Rennet 
Cambridge,  ailifted  by  the  patronage  of  Henry  duke  of-"'-£«- 
Lancafter,  founded  a  college,  about  the  fame  time,  which 

(15)  Stow,  p.  1057.     Fuller,  p.  35. 

(  (6)  Stow,  ibid.        Fuller,  p.  37. 

Ci7)Stow,p.  1057.     Fuller,  p.  39. 

(18)  Stow,  p.  1058.      Fuller,p.  37. 

(it^)  Stow,  ibid,      Fttller,p.4i.       Dugdale's  Peerage,  vol.  i,  p  777. 

they 
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k     they  called  the  college  of  Corpus  Chrijli  and  St.  Mary  ;    but 
its  moft  common  name  hath  always  been  Bennet  College, 
from  St.  Bennet's  church  (20). 
Trinity  William  Bateman,  bifliop  of  Norwich,  founded  Trinity 

^^^^'  hall,  in  Cambridge,  about  A.  D.  1350,  for  one   mafter, 

two  fellows,  and  three  fcholars,  who  were  ail  to  be  flu- 
dents  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  (21). 
Gonvil  About  the  fame  time  Edmond  Gonvil,  parfon  of  Ter- 

^*^'''  rington  and  Rufliworth,  in  Norfolk,  founded    a  college 

in  Cambridge,  for  a  mafter  and  twenty  fchoiars,  which 
he  called  Gonvil  kail,  and  by  hislafl:  will  left  a  confiderable 
fum  of  money  to  V/illiam  Bateman  bifnop  of  Norwich, 
together  with  directions  for  perfecting  that  foundation, 
which  he  performed  (22). 

Alraoft  all  the  above  halls  and  colleges  in  both  univer- 
iities  were  comparatively  fmall  at  firft  ;  but  by  fubfequent 
benefafitions  they  have  become  the  moft  magnificent  and 
opulent  feats  of  learning  in  Europe. 
Great  The  number  of  fcholars  in  the  two  univerfities  ofEng- 

Bumber  of  j^j^^  j^^  j.f^jg  period  was  very  great.  The  famous  Richard 
Fitz-Ralph,  archbifhop  of  Armaugh,  in  an  oration  a- 
gainft  the  mendicant  friars,  which  he  pronounced  before 
the  pope  and  cardinals,  A.D.  1357,  made  the  following 
declaration  : — "  Even  in  my  time,  there  were  thirty  thou- 
fand  fludents  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  at  pre- 
**  fent  there  are  hardly  fix  thoufand ;  which  prodigious 
'*  diminution  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  mendicant  friars, 
**  who  entice  and  delude  fo  many  of  the  young  fcholars 
*'  to  enter  into  their  order,  that  parents  are  afraid  to  fend 
*^  their  children  to  the  univerfity  (^23) •"  We  fhall  be 
more  difpofed  to  believe  the  above  declaration,  when  we 
conflder,  that  befides  all  the  above  colleges  that  had  been 
lately  founded,  there  were  at  that  time  between  two  and 
three  hundred  private  halls  in  Oxford,  in  which  fcholars 
relided,  and  almoil  an  equal  number  of  fchools,  in  v/hich 
they  fludied  and  attended  lectures ;  and  when  we  reflefit 
alfo,  that  this  univerfity  was  frequented  by  great  multi- 
tudes of  fcholars  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  conti- 
nent", as  well  as -by  the  youth  of  England  and  Wales  (24). 
Uaiverfities  The  two  univerfities  of  England  in  this  period  were 
cf  Nor-       frequently  diflurbed,  and  fometimes  almod   ruined,    by 

andStara-  (lo)  Stow,  p.  1058.     Fuller,  p.  44.  (zi)lu.  p.  47. 

^^^•i'  (22)Stow,  p.  105S.      Fuller,  p.  50. 

(i3)Bula:i  Hift.  Univerf.  Parif.  torn.  4,  p.  339.  A.  Wood,  lib.  i.p.  77. 

(i4)  A.  V/ood,  paSni. 
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violent  quarrels  among  the  fcholars,  or  between  them  and 
the  townfmen.  In  the  quarrels  among  the  fcholars,  the 
fouthern  Englifh,  Wellli,  and  Irifli,  commonly  formed 
one  party,  againfl:  the  northern  Engliili  and  Scots  (25). 
Many  of  the  members  of  both  univtrfitles,  being  defir- 
cus  of  avoiding  thefe  quarrels,  retired  to  Northampton, 
A.  D.  1260  ;  and,  with  the  permifiion  of  Henry  III.  be- 
^an  to  form  a  new  univerfity.  But  the  people  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  found  means  to  j)revail  upon  that  prince 
to  difrdve  this  new  univerfity,  and  to  command  the  mera^ 
bers  of  it  to  return  to  the  places  of  their  former  refi- 
dence,  A.  D.  1265  (26).  About  thirty  years  after,  the 
„  univerfity  of  Stamford  began,  and  terminated  in  the  fame 
manner  (^27). 

So  many  fchools  were  founded,  and  fo  many  fciences  Third  Em- 
taught,  in  London  and  its  environs,  in  this  period,  that  ^,'^''^''5' »* 
it  was  ('not  very  improperly)  called  a  third  univerfity  (28).  ""° 
Edward  III.  built  a  college  at  Weflminfter  for  the  fcudy 
of  divinitv,  which  was  called    St.  Stephen'' s  college,    zvl 
was  diflblved  by  Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1530  (29).     Archbi- 
shop Bradwardine  founded  a  theological  ledure  in  St. 
Paul's  church,  in  London,  A.  D.  1344;  and  the  famous 
John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter   built  and  endov/ed  a 
college  for  divines  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard  (30^.     But 
as  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  fchools  that 
were  erefled  in  London  and  its  environs  in  this  period,  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  refer  fuch  readers  as  defire  more  par- 
ticular information  to  the  work  quoted  below  (31  j. 
.    Soon  after  the  chief  courts  of  juilice  were  firmly  fixed  Law  um- 
at  Weftminfter,  in  conformity  to  an  article  in  the  Great  ^'^^^^i'- 
Charter,  a  famous  fchool  or  univerfity  for  the  fludy  of  the 
law  was  gradually  eilabliflied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
place,    confifting    of   feveral  colleges,    commonly  called 
Inns  of  Court  and  of  Chancery.     Thefe  inns  or  colleges 
were  at  firfl  few  and  inconfiderable  ;  but  before  the  end 
of  our  prefent  period,  they  were  become  numerous  and 
flourifliing.     This  appears  from  the  following  very  dif- 
tinfit  defcription  of  them  by  fir  John  Fortefcue,  who  was 


(15)  A.  Wood,  lib.  I.  p.  123,  &c.     Fuller,  p.  12. 
(i6)  Fuller,  p.  13,  14.     A.  Wood,  lib.  i .  p.  i  to.  1 13. 
(17)  Id.  ibid.  p.  156.  159. 

(0,8)  See  Sir  George  Buc''s  third  Univerfity  of  England,  at   the  end  of 
Stowe's  Chronicle,  p.  1063,.  (29)  Id.  p.  io6d.  (3o)Id.ibid. 

{31 )  Sir  George  Buc's  Difcourfe  o£  the  third  Univerfity  of  England. 

-a  fludent 
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a  fludent  in  one  of  thefe  inns  of  court  about  A.  D.  1416 : 
The  laws  are  fludied  in  a  public  manner  and  place.— 
It  is  fituated  near  the  king's  palace  at  Weftminfter, 
where  the  courts  of  law  are  held,  and  in  which  law-pro- 
ceedings are  pleaded  and  argued.  Here  in  term-time, 
the  fludents  of  the  law  attend  in  great  numbers,  as  it 
were  to  public  fchools,  and  arc  there  infl:ruQ;ed  in  all 
forts  of  law-learning,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  courts. 
The  fuuation  of  the  place  where  they  refide  and  (ludy 
is  between  Weflminfcer  and  the  city  of  London.-— 
There  belong  to  it  ten  leifer  inns,  and  fometimes  more, 
which  are  called  the  Inns  of  Chancery  ;  in  each  of  which 
there  are  an  hundred  ftudents  at  lead,  and  in  fome  of 
them  a  far  greater  number,  though  not  conftantly  re- 
fiding.  The  fludents  are  for  the  moft  part  young  men. 
Here  they  ftudy  the  nature  of  original  and  judicial 
writs,  which  are  the  very  firfl  principles  of  the  law. 
After  they  have  made  fome  progrefs  here,  and  are 
more  advanced  in  years,  they  are  admitted  into  the  inns 
of  court  properly  fo  called.  Of  thefe  there  are  four 
in  number.  In  that  which  is  leaft  frequented,  there 
are  about  two  hundred  fludents.— There  is  both  in  the 
inns  of  court,  and  the  inns  of  chancery,  a  fort  of  an 
academy  or  gymnafium,  where  the  fludents  learn  fmg- 
ing  and  all  kinds  of  mufic,  dancing,  and  fuch  other 
accompIiHiments  and  diverfions  as  are  fuitable  to  per- 
fons  of  their  quality,  and  are  ufually  practifed  at  court. 
At  other  times  out  of  term,  the  greater  part  apply 
themfelves  to  the  fludy  of  the  law.  Upon  feflival 
days,  and  after  the  ofUces  of  the  church  are  over,  they 
employ  themfelves  in  the  fludy  of  facred  and  profane 
hiflory. — I  need  not  be  particular  in  defcribing  the 
manner  and  method  how  the  laws  are  fludied  in  thofe 
places.  But  I  may  fay  in  general,  that  it  is  pleafant, 
and  excellently  well  adapted  for  proficiency  (^32  j."  It 
is  hardly  neceflary  to  obferve  that  the  eflablifhment  of 
this  law-univerfity  was  one  very  happy  confequence  of 
fixing  the  chief  courts  of  juflice  at  one  certain  place,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  infpire  the  young  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England  fwho  generally  received  fome  part  of 
their  education  at  the  inns  of  courtj  with  a  tafle  for 
learning. 

(32 )  Sir  John  Fortcfcue  De  laudihui  }egum  Angliic,  chap.  4P,  49- 
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Hiflory  of  the  neceffary  Arts  in  Great  Britain^  from  A.  D.  , 
1 21 6,  to  A.  D.  1399. 

nr 

X  HE  mofl  common  and  capital  operations  in  agricul-  Newinven» 
|ture,  architedure,  and  other  neceffary  arts,  are  perform-  tionsor 
led  in  the  fame  manner,  or  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  ^^^^^ '™" 
!  through    many   fucceeding  ages,   in  every   country  into  fn7he"ne- ^ 
*''|  which  they  have  been  introduced.     It  is  not  neceffary  cdTary  arts. 
therefore,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  give  a  defcription 
of  thefe  permanent  operations  in  every  period,   which 
would  occafjon  many  tedious   and  difgufting  repetitions. 
For  this  reafon  it  is  thought  fufficient  to  give  an  account 
only  of  fuch  new  inventions,  or  confiderable  alterations 
_,     Vol,.  IV.  E  e  in 
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in  the  feveral  arts,  in  each  period,  as  made  their  iirft  ap- 
pearance, and  became  confpicuous  in  that  period. 
Ko  great  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  very  many  and  great  im- 

impiove-  provements  were  made  in  agriculture  in  the  period  we 
TTicnLsin  ^^g  ^^^^  examining,  as  the  circumflances  of  the  country, 
"  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  were  unfavourable  to  fuch 
improvements.  The  country  was  almofl:  confiantly  in- 
volved in  war,  which  diverted  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  of  the  nobility,  from  the  improve- 
ment of  their  lands  by  agriculture.  A  tafte  for  this  art 
was  even  eftecmed  diflionourable  in  a  perfon  of  high 
rank  ;  and  Edward  11.  was  bitterly  reproached,  as  well 
as  much  defpifed,  for  his  fondnefs  for  agriculture,  and 
neglect  of  military  exercifes  ( I ).  The  great  barons  and 
prelates,  who  were  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  foil,  kepr 
prodigious  quantities  of  land  in  their  own  immediate 
poffefTion,  which  they  cultivated  partly  by  their  flaves 
or  villains,  and  partly  by  their  tenants,  who  were  obliged 
to  negle6t  their  ow^r'farms,  and  labour  for  their  lords, 
whenever  they  were  called  (2).  Now  as  thefe  ilaves  and 
tenants  had  little  or  no  intered  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  la- 
bours, it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  Vv'-cre  very  anxiojiis 
about  performing  them  in  the  bed:  manner.  We  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  land  which  feme  great 
prelates  kept  in  their  own  poiTeflion  bv  the  following 
account  of  the  ftock  upon  the  lands  of  the  bifhopric  of 
Wincheiler,  delivered  to  bifliop  Wykeham,  A.  D, 
1367,  by  the  executors  of  his  predccelTor,— -viz.  127 
draught-horfes,  1556  head  of  black  cattle,  3876  wethers, 
4777  ewes,  3541  lambs,  befldes  the  furnof  1662I.  los. 
equivalent  to  20,000!.  of  our  money  at  prefent,  which 
they  paid  for  the  deficiency  of  that  itock  (3). 
Deftruiilve  The  iTcqu'ent  and  very  deftru(3;ive  famines  which  pre- 
famines.  vailed  in  Britain  in  this  period  have  been  confidered  as 
prefumptive  proofs  of  the  imiperfeS  ftate  of  agriculture. 
Of  thefe  I  fhall  mention  only  two,  which  feem  to  have 
been  the  moil  fevere.  There  was  fo  great  a  famine 
A.  D.  1258,  that  no  fewer  than  fifteen  thoufand  per- 
fcns  (^as  we  are  told  by  a  writer  who  lived  at  St.  Alban's 
at  that  timey   died    in  London    of  hunger,   befides  many 


(i)MonachiMalmf.  VitaEd.II.  edit,  a  T.  Hear.  A.  D.  1711.  p.  136'. 
(a  )ivtnnc:t'sPpa'och.ial  Antiquities,  p,  4.95,  iScc. 
(^)  Bioguph.  Britan.  ill  edt.  Sup.  p.  zoj. 
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thoufands  who  periiTied  for  want  of  food  in  other  places 
(4^).  But  that  famine  which  began  A.  D.  1^14,  ancf 
continued  to  rage  for  three  3'cars  both  in  England  and 
/Scotland,  mufl:  hive  been  fl:il]  more  def!:ru6i:ive  :  for  in 
the  courfe  of  that  dearth  a  quarter  of  wheat,  it  is  faid, 
was  fold  for  forty  lliil'ings,  equivalent  to  thirty  pounds 
of  our  money  at  prefent  ;  though  in  tlie  former  famine, 
A.  D.  1258,  it  had  never  exceeded  fixteen  fhilh'ngs  (5  j. 
On  this  occafion  the  parliament  of  England  interpofed, 
and  fixed  the  price  of  prdvifions  of  all  kinds  by  lav/  :  but 
it  was  foon  found  that  this  law  prevented  the  bring'incf 
provifi,ons  to  market,  aiid  it  was  therefore  repealed. 
The  king,  in  a  proclam.ation  vv^hich  he  publiflied  at  this 
time,  prohibiting  the  m.akii'ig  of  malt,  and  brewing  of 
ale,  favs, — '"  that  if  this  was  not  prevented  immediate- 
*'  ly,  not  only  the  poor,  but  people  of  the  middle  rank, 
*'  would  inevitably  perilli  for  want  of  food  (6)."  In  a 
wdrd,  we  learn,  from  the  concurring  teflimony  of  fe- 
veral  hiilorians  who  lived  in  thofe  times,  or  foon  after, 
that  prodigious  multitudes  of  people  died  of  hunger,  or  of 
difeafes  contradled  by  the  ufe  of  unv/holefome  food  ;  and 
that  many  were  tempted  to  perpetrate  afts  of  the  moft 
unnatural  cruelty,  to  prolong  their  wretched  lives  (7).  It 
may  however  be  obferved,  that  the  hidorians  who  give 
an  account  of  thofe  deplorable  famines,  afcribe  them  to 
unfavourable  feafons,  and  not  to  bad  hufbandry  ;  and  it 
is  alfo  true,  that  there  may  be  fuch  feafons  as  will  baffle 
all  the  efforts  of  the  moll:  induilrious  and  -kiiful  hufband- 
menfS).  It  muft  likewife  be  acknowledged,  that  at 
fome  times  in  this  period  grain  of  all  kinds  v/as  very 
plentiful,  and  fold  at  a  very  low  rate.  A  quarter  of 
wheat,  A.  D.  1288,  was  fold  in  fome  parts  of  England  for 
twenty  pence,  in  others  for  fixteen  pence,  and  in  others  for  a 
iliil!ing(9). 

Though  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  that  any  operations 
new  operations  of  great  im.portance  in  agriculture  were  in  agricul- 
introduced    in  this  period,    it  plainly    appears,  that    all  '^"^"^  f""" 

formed  bet- 
,    .  . ,  _     .     ^^.„  ,  ter  than  in 

(4)  M.  Pans,  Hift.  Angl.  ann.  1258.  p.  653.  former  rc- 

(5)Tyrel,  vol.  4.  p.  263.  from  Rol.   Par.  8th  Ed.   II.     Parliament,  jio^s. 
Kill.  'vol.  I .  p.  1  51. 

(6)  Johannes  de  Trokelowe,  AnnKl,  Ed.  II.  p.  37,   &c. 

{7)  Id.  ibid.    Monach.  Malmf.  p.  166.     T.  Walfinghanij  p.  108. 

(8)  M.  Paris,  p.  653. 

(^)  T.  Walfirig,  Yypodigma  Neuflris,  p,  4-: 5, 

E  e  a      '  thofe. 
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thofe  which  had  been  before  in  ufe, — as  inclofing, 
fallowing,  manuring,  &c.  were  now  performed  more 
imiverfally,  and  with  greater  dexterity,  than  in  former 
times.  Inclofmg  was  carried  on  fobriilcly,  that  the  lands 
of  England  were  in  general  inclofed  with  ditches  and  hed- 
ges, with  trees  planted  in  the  hedge-rows,  before  the 
end  of  this  period.  "  The  feeding  lands  Tfays  fir  John 
*'  Fortefcue^  are  likewife  inclofed  with  hedge-rows  and 
*'  ditches,  planted  with  trees,  which  proteft  the  flocks 
*'  and  herds  from  bleak  winds  and  fultry  heats  i^io^." 
Summer-fallowing  of  fields  for  wheat  was  pra^tifed  as 
much,  if  not  more,  in  England,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, than  it  is  at  prefent.  It  was  then  a  kind  of  rule 
among  farmers,  to  have  one-third  of  their  arable  lands 
in  fallow  (t  I ).  In  the  law-book  called  Fletaf  which  was 
tompofed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  very  particular  direc- 
tions are  given  as  to  the  mofl  proper  times  and  befl:  man-  ■: 
Tier  of  ploughing  and  drcffmg  fallows  fi2J.  The  farnrrer  |j 
is  there  directed  to  plough  no  deeper  in  fummer  than  is 
necefiary  for  deflroying  the-^weeds  ;  not  to  lav  on  his 
manure  till  a  little  before  the  lafl  ploughing,  which  is  to 
be  with  a  deep  and  narrow  furrow.  Rules  are  a.lfo  gi- 
ven,— for  the  changing  and  chufing  feed  ; — for  proporti- 
oning the  quantity  of  difTerent  kinds  of  feed  to  be  fown 
on  an  acre,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the 
degree  of  richnefs  ; — for  collecting  and  compounding 
manures,  and  accommodating  them  to  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  to  be  laid; — for  the  befl  feafons  for  fow- 
ing  feeds  of  different  kinds  on  all  the  variety  of  foils  ; — 
and,  in  a  word,  for  performing  every  operation  in  huf- 
bandry,  at  the  befl  time,  and  in  the  bell  manner  (13). 
In  the  fame  work,  the  duties  and  bufmefs  of  the  fteward, 
bailiff,  and  overfeer,  of  a  manor,  and  of  all  the  other 
perfons  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  are  explained  at 
'  full   length,  and  with^fo  much  good   fenfe,  that  if  they 

were  well  performed,  the  manor  could  not  be  ill  culti- 
vated (14). 

(10)  Fortefcue,  De  Laudibus  Legurn  Anglise,  chap.  29. 

(11)  Fleta,  li  1.  2.  chap.  72,.  p.  1  59. 
(i7.)Id.  ibid.  ohap.  73.  p.  163. 
'.ij)  Fleca,  lib.  i.  ch.  7;,  73.  76.  (14)  Ibid.  cb.  72 — 88. 
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Gardeninsf,  one  of  the  mofl  pleafant  parts  of  agricui-  GardEninj. 
■  rure,  was   not   negletled  in    this  period.     Ahnoil:  every 
:  great  caflle,  and  larger  monaflery,  had,  befides  a  kitchen- 
•  garden,  a  herbary  or  phyfic-garden,  a  pomarimn  or  or- 
chard ;  and  fome  of  them  had  alfo  vineyards.  The  monks 
!  of  Dunftable  were  at  much  expence,  A.  D.  1294,  i"  re* 
\  pairing  the  Avails  about  the  garden,  and  alfo  the  walls    \ 
\  about  the  herbary  of  their  priory  ;  and  the  herbary  men- 
tioned in  Chaucer's  Nonne's  prieft's  tale,  appears  to  have 
been  well  ftored  with  medicinal  herbs,  fhrubs,  &c.  (15). 
The  orchards  of  the  great  barons  and  prelates,  as  well  as 
of  the  richer  convents,  contained  a  variety  of  fruit-trees 
Vvhich  are  commonly  believed  to  have  been  brought  into 
Britain  at  a  much  later  time.     The  hidorians  of  this  pe- 
riod commonly  conclude  the  annals  of  every  year  with 
an  account  of  the  feafons,  and  of  the  abundance  or  fear- 
city  of  corns,  fruits,  and  herbage.     Matthew   Paris,  in 
the  conclufion  of  his  hillory  of  A.  D.    1257,  obferves, 
that  the  feafons  had  been  very  unfavourable,  which  had 
produced  a  famine,  ofv/hich  many  of  the  common  peo- 
ple   diedj '*  That    apples    were    fcarce,    pears    ftill 

**  fcarcer  ;  but  that  cherries,  plums,  figs,  and  all  kinds 
*'  of  fruits  included  in  fliells,  were  almoft  quite  de- 
«■«  ftroyed(i6)." 

The  hiftorians  of  this  period  fometlmes  mention  vine- vineyards. 
<]refl'ers  and  vineyards.  The  prior  of  Dunflaplepaid  into 
♦he  exchequer,  a  fum  of  money  for  an  amercement 
which  had  been  incurred  by  Stephen  and  Peter  his  vine- 
dreffers,  A.  D.  1220  (17).  Ralph,  abbot  of  St.  Auguf- 
tine's,  Canterbury,  caufed  vines  to  be  planted  in  a  field 
jat  Nordhome,  A.D.  1320,  which  (as  we  are  are  told  by 
thehiftorian  of  that  monaflery,  who  had  often  fecn  them) 
did  him  great  honour,  and  proved  very  profitable  to  the 
•fociety  (18).  It  is  hardly  credible,  that  thefe  hiftorians 
eould  be  guilty  of  fo  grofs  an  abufe  of  words,  as  to  call 
a  common  gardener  vinitor,  and  a  common  orchard  of 
apple-trees  vinea.  An  aft  of  parliament  that  was  made 
A- D.  1423,  for  regulating  the  capacity  or  meafure  of 

(15)  Annal.  de  Dunftuple,  ad  an.-ia94.     Chaucer's  Works,  edit.  Urrv', 
f.  I  70.     Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i .  p.  it. 

(16)  M.  Paris,  ad  an.  12.57.   P-  645- 

(17)  Annal.  de  Dunftap.  ad  an.  1 22,0.  p.  94. 

\  1 3)  Ciaroii.  W.  Thorn,  spud  X,  l^cript.  col.  2-03^. 
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tuns,  pipes,  tertians,  and  hogflieads  of  wine,  was  framed 
to  comprehend  thofe  for  wines  made  at  home,  as  well  as 
for  wines  imported.     "  It  is  ordained  and  ftabliflied,  that 
'    *'   no  man,  after  the  end  of  twelve  months  from  the  feaft 
"  of  Eader  next  coming,  fhali  bring  inro  the  irealm  of 
"  England,  from  what  ccuntry   foever  it  be,  nor  make 
*'  within  the   fame  reahii,  a  fjn  of  wine,  except  it  con- 
*'  tain  of  the  En2;lilii  meafure  two  liundrcd  and  fifty-two 
**  gallons,    &rc.    upon    pain   of  forfeiture    of  the    fame 
-     *<  \vine(io)."     T-his  feems  to  indicate,  that  the  wines 
i"-ade  inEn'^land  were  confiderable  for  their  quantity,  and 
that    thev  were   of  the    fame   kind    v/ith  foreign   wines, 
thous^h  probably  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Trcatifeson      It'^is  a  curious  circumftance,    that   not  only    treatifes 
agiicuituic  coinpofed  at  this  time  for  the  inflruftion  of  farmers,  and 
v.-riujn  in   ^^^.^.  fervauts,  down  to  the  fwine-hcrd,  were  written  in 
Latin  ;  but  even  the  accounts  of  the  expences  and  profits 
of  farms  and   dairies  were  kept  in  that  language  (20}. 
The    Latin    of   thefe   accounrs,    it  mull  be   confefTed, 
was  not  perfedly  claiTical ;  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing  fRort  fpecimen  :— *'  Et  pro  uno  feedcod   empto 
«'  [[id. — Et  pro  uno  cartfadel  uno    colfero  cum    uno    pari 
"  tracluum  eraptis  xivd. — Et   pro   faftura  de  dravjgere 
ee  iiid.-— Et  pro  uno  dongecart  em.pto  xivd. — Et  pro  far- 
**  rationeet  dolatione  uniuscflr^i^eJj;  vid  (21)." 
Architec-         As  the  facred,  civil,  and  military  architeaure  of  this 
ture  nearly  period  was  nearly  in  the  fame  ftyle  with  that  which   was 
the  fame  as  ij-uj-oduced  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  period,    and 
«dt'/pe-   which  hath  been  already  defcribed,  it  will  not  be  necefiarjr 
TioV         to  d^ve}l  long  on  that  fubjett,  in  this  place  (22). 

Buildinp-  churches  and  monafleries  being  ftill  believed 
chTtefture.  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ctleaual  means  of  obtaining  the 
pardon  of  fin  and  the  favour  of  heaven,  prodigious  num- 
bers of  both  were  built  in  Britain,  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  alone, 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-feven  abbies,  priories-, 
and  other  religious  houfes,  were  founded  in  England  (23). 
Ivlany  of  the  cathedral  and  conventual  chiirches  were  very 

{i9)RufFbe3,d'sStatute^atLarge,  vol.  i.p.  527. 

(io)  Fleta,    lib.  2.    ehap.   Ji — SS.     Kennet's  Pra-ochial   Antiquitica, 

ZK  ;;4S.  570. 

(21)  Kennet's  Parochiil  Antiquities,  p.  549,   &c.         (aa)  See  vol.  3, 
(23)  Grofc's  Antiquities,  vol.  i.ivcr^ct,  p.  31. 

large 
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large,  lofty,  and  magnificent  fabrics ;  v/hich  were  ralfed 
at  a  very  great  expence  of  labour,  time,  and  money.     Of 
this  a  careful  infpedion   of  the  cathedrals  of  York,    Sa- 
iifbury,  Litchfield,  Worcefler,  Gloucefter,    Ely,    Win- 
chefier,  and  feveral  others,  which  wei'e  built  in   this  pe- 
riod, will  afford  the  mofl  fatisfaftory  proof;    and  at  the 
fame  time  will  give  the  cleareft  ideas  of  the  ftyle  of  facred 
architetlure  which  then  prevailed.     This  flyle  was  what 
is  commonly  called  the  lighter  Gothic,  with    fome  varia- 
tions.    In  the  thirteenth  century,    the  fafhionable    pillars 
in  chrurches   were  of  Purbic  marble,    very   {lender  and 
round,  encompafied  with  marble  fhafts  a  little  detached, 
having  each  a  capital  adorned  with  fohage,  v/hich  joining, 
formed  one  elegant  capital  for  the  whole  pillar.  The  win- 
dows were  long  and    narrow,    with  pointed   arches  arid 
painted  glafs,  which  was  introduced  about    that  time,  or 
at  leaft  became  more  common.     In  this  century  aifo  they 
began  to  delight  in  lofty  fteeples,  with  fpircs  and  pinnacles. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  pillars  confifled    of  an  af- 
fcmblage  of  fnafts  not  detached,  but  united,  formJng  one 
folid  and  elegant  column  ;  the  windows,  efpecially  thofe 
in  the  eafl:  and  weft  ends,  were  greatly  enlarged,  divided 
into  feveral  lights,  by  (lone-muHions,  running  into  ramifi- 
cations above,  and  forming  numerous  compartments  in  va- 
rious fanciful  fhapes.     Thofe  windows,  filled  with  flained 
glafs  of  the  mofl  lively  colours,  reprefenting  kings,  faints'^, 
and  martyrs,  and  their  hillories,  made  a  moH;  folemn  and 
glorious  appearance.     There  were  feveral  other  variatibbs, 
efpecially  in  the    tafte    of  the  carvings  and  other  orna- 
ments, which  are  too  minute  for  general  hiftory  (24). 

The   opulence  of  the  clergy,  and   zeal   of  the  laity,  Society  of 
furnifhed  ample  funds  for  building  fo    great   a  number  of ''"^^: 
rriagnificent  churches,  monafleries,  and  religious  houfes,  ™^  °'^^ 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  workmen  could  be  procur- 
ed to  execute  thofe  pious   works.      The  popes,  for  very 
obvious  reafons,  favoured  the  erefition  and  endowment  of 
churches  and  convents  ;  and  granted  many  indulgences,  by 
their  bulls,  to  the  fociety  of  mafons,  in  order  to  increafe 
their  numbers.     Thefe    indulgences    produced    their  full 
effe6l  in  thofe  fuperftitious  times ;    and  that  fociety  be-^ 

(14)  See  Preface  to  Grofe's  Antiquities,    BenAam's  Hiftory  of  Ely, 
Wrea'si'aventa-lia, 

came 
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came  very  numerous,  and  raifed  a  prodigious  multitude 
ot  magnihccnt  churches  about  this  time  in  feveral  coun- 
tnes:    ''  for  (as  we  are  told  by  one  who  was  well    ac- 
^^  quamted  with  their  hiftory  and  conftitution;  the   Itali- 
^^  ans,  with  fome  Greek  refugees,  and  with  them  French, 
^^  Germans,  and    Flemings,  joined  into  a  frat-rnity  of 
^^  architeds,  procuring  papal  bulls  for  their  encouracre- 
«  "?ent,  and  particular  privileges ;  they  ftyled  themfelves 
i^reemafons,  and  ranged  frem  one  nation    to  another, 
^^  as  iney.ound  churches  to  be   built  (for  very  many   in 
^^  thofe  ages  that  were  every  where  in  buildin^^,  through 
piety  or  emulation) :    their  government    was   regular  ; 
and  where  they  fixed  near  the  building  in    hand,  they 
made  a  camp  of  huts.     A  furvevor  governed  in  chief- 
**  every  tenth  man  was  called  a  warden,  and    overlooked 
^^  each  nine.     The  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  ei- 
ther  out  of  chanty  or  commutation  of  penance,  gave 
the  materials  and  carriages.     Thofe  who  have  feen  the 
accounts  in  records  of  the  charge  of  the  fabrics  of  fome 
"  of  our  cathedrals,  near  four  hundred  years  old,  can- 
"  not  but  have  a  great  efkem  for  their   oeconomv,    and 
"  admire    how    foon  they    eredled    fuch     lofty'  ftruc- 
**  tures  /^2s;  j." 

don"  o7"  ^^^.  §^^-^'^  "^^^"^^  ^"^  prelates  of  Britain  flill  continued 
cailles.  to  relide  in  caftles,  which  ferved  them  at  once  for  dwell-. 
ing  and  defence.  The  general  plan  of  thefe  caftles  hath 
been  already  defcribed  ;  and  that  plan  was  for  the  moil 
part  followed  in  the  nrefent  period  (26).  The  chief 
towers,  ^  commonly  called  i/ie  keeps,  ©f  feveral  of  thefe 
cailles,  have  lately  been  examined  with  great  attention  ; 
from  whence  it  appears,  that  they  were  contrived  with 
•u-onderful  art  to  anfwer  the  following  purpofes,  which 
they  had  m  view  in  their  conflruaion :  i.  To  render  the 
entrance  or  gate  at  once  magnificent  and  impregnable.— 
2.  To  fecure  the  garrifon,  and  to  enable  them  to  annoy 
thebefiegers.— 3.  To  delude  the  befiegers  to  attack  the' 
itrongell  parts,  by  giving  them  an  appearance  of  weak- 
nefs.— 4.  To  put  their  prifoners,  provifions,  and  im- 
plements of  war,  cut  of  the  reach  of  danger.— 5.  To 
convey  the  engines  of  war  to  any  place  of  the  caftle  with 
cafe  and  expedition.— 6.  Tp  communicate  intelligence  in 

.('^5)  Wren'5Parer.ta!ia,  p.  2^6,  307.  (.6)  See  vol.  3. 
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a  moment  to  any  part  of  the  building. — 7.  To  fupply  the 
garrifcn  with  water.— —8.  To  convey  away  the.fmoke  and 
, filth. — 9.  To  provide  a  commodious  and  fafe  habitation 
for  the  lord  of  the  caflle  and  his  family.  For  the  various 
contrivances  to  anfwer  thefe  purpofcs,  the  reader  mull:  be 
referred  to  the  work  quoted  below  (27) ;  onlv,  as  a  fpe- 
!  cimen,  I  fhall  mention  the  contrivance  they  employed  to 
fecure  a  conltant  fupply  of  water  to  every  apartment. 
The  tower  was  divided  within  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a 
thick  partition-wall  or  mafonry,  from  the  boliom  to  the 
top.  The  well  for  fupplying  the  garrifon  with  water,  was 
.ur.der  the  foundation  of  this  partition  wall  ;  and  the  pipe 
of  it  was  carried  up  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  to  the  leads 
of  the  caftle,  Avhere  the  pully  for  drawing  the  water  was 
fixed.  The  people  on  each  floor  had  accefs  to  the  pipe  of 
^the  wc\],  for  furnifliing  themfelves  with  vv'ater,  by  a 
fmall  arched  opening  in  the  partition-wail.  From  the 
ground-fioor  to  the  water,  little  fquare  cavities  were  cut 
in  the  fides  of  the  pipe,  at  proper  diftances,  by  which  a 
perfon  m.ight  defcend  to  cieanfc  the  well.  Jt  feeras  to  be 
impoifible  to  invent  a  more  effefiual  method  than  this  to 
prevent  the  garrifon  from  being  deprived  of  the  neceflary 
article  of  water  ;  and  it;  may  be  truly  faid,  tliat  the  con- 
trivances to  anfwer  their  other  purpofcs  were  no  lefs  art- 
ful and  ingenious  (28).  It  mufl,  however,  he  confefTed, 
that  the  great  barons  and  prelates  of  this  period  facrificed 
their  conveniency  to  their  fecurity  ;  whicJi  feems  to  have 
been  their  chief  concern  in  the  conftruSion  of  their  caf- 
tles  ;  the  apartments  of  which  were  commonly  gloomy, 
the  bed-chambers  few  a^id  fmall,  the  pafiages  narrow  and 
intricate,  and  the  fiairsfleep  and  dark. 

The  arts  of  refining  and  working  metals  are  fo  ufeful  Metallic 
fn  themfelves,  and  fo  necefiary  to  the  praclice  of  other  ^''^* 
arts,  that  they  merit  fome  attention  in  every  period.  The 
keen  purfuit  of  the  philofopher's  ilone,  in  which  many 
ingenious  men  were  at  this  time  engaged,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  make  them  better  acquainted  v/ith  the  nature 
and  ccmpofition  of  metals,  and  with  the  arts  of  com- 
pounding, melting,  and  refining  them.  With  the  arts  of 
tempering  and  pohfliing  fleel,   and  thereof  fabricating  de- 

(17)  Mr.  King's  Observations  on  anci?nt  CrUlks.  (18)  W.  'bid, 
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fenfive  armour  and  oftenfive  arms,  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted. Of  copper  they  not  only  made  many  ufeful 
ulenfils,  but  even  llatues.  The  fum  of  four  hundred 
pounds  was  paid,  A.  D.  1395?  to  Nicolas  Broker  and 
Godfrey  Priell;,  citizens  of  London,  and  copperfmiths, 
for  two  ftatues,  one  of  the  king  and  another  of  the  queen^ 
made  of  copper,  and  gilt,  with  crowns  on  their  heads, 
theii'rioht  hands  joined,  and  holding  fcepters  in  their  left 
hands  (29).  Statues  of  brafs  were  fcil!  more  common  in 
churches,  and  on  monuments  (30).  The  goidfmiths  and 
jewellers  were  vcrv  numerous,  and  fom.e  of  them  excell- 
ed in  their  profeilTon.  The  goidfmiths  of  London  re- 
prefcnted  to  Edward  III.  A.B.  1341,  that  many  of  their 
workmen  had  loil;  their  fight  by  the  heat  of  fire  and 
-  the  fumes  of  quick-filver  ;  and  that  feveral  others  had 
become  paralytic,  infirm,  and  weak,  by  perform- 
ing other  parts  of  their  work ;  and  upon  this  re- 
prsftntaticn,  and  their  petition,  that  prince  grant- 
ed them  lea/e  to  found  and  endow  an  hofpital  for  the. 
reception  of  th^fe  who  had  lofl:  their  fight,  or  their  health, 
in  their  fervice  (31).  This  fcems  to  indicate,  that  work- 
men of  that  kind,  at  that  time,  in  London,  were  very 
num.erous.  That  fom.e  of  them  excelled  in  their  profef- , 
fion,  appears  from  the  teflimony  of  contemporary  wri- 
ters, and  records,  and  from  their  defcriptions  of  manv 
beautiful  pieces  of  gold  and  filver  plate.  Aran  de  Wal- 
fingham,  a  monk  of  Ely,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  ancf  ■ 
fevera!  others,  are  celebrated  for  their  fuperior  fliill  in  the 
goidfmith's  art  ;  and  it  is  impolTible  to  perufe  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  gold  and  filver  plate  and  jewels  taken  from'' 
Piers  Gavafton,  the  unfortunate  favourite  of  Edward  II. 
by  the  earls  of  Lancafter  and  Warwick,  without  admir- 
irs"  both  the  quantity  and  workmanfhip  (^32^.  Some  pieces' 
of  the  filver  plate  in  that  colIe6tion  are  faid  to  have  been 
■^t'orth  four  times  the  quantity  of  filver  which  they  con- 
tained (^33).  At  the  triumphant  entry  of  Richard  II.  and 
his  good  queen  Anne,  into  London,  A.  D.  1392,  the  citi-' 
zen?,  befides  msny  other  gifts,  prefented  a  crown  of  gold' 
to  the  king,  and  another  to  the  queen,  both  of  great  va-; 

(■zq)  Made:;  Firma  Bnrgi,  p.  33,  note  (o). 

(30)  \¥alpoie's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,   vol.  i.  p.  20. 

(31)  Rvni.'Foed.  torn.  5.  p.  a.45. 
(32)T.' W.slfing.  Hid.  Ang.   p.   104.     Rvm.   torn.   3.   p.    3SS,     Wal-' 

p;i.ie'i  Ai.c;3otcioi' Painting,  vol.  i.  ch,  i,  &;.  (^33)  Id.  ibid. 
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lue,  at  the  Fountain  in  Cheapfide ;  and  when  the  procef- 
fion  had  advanced  a  Httle  further,  they  prefented  a  table 
of  geld,  with  a  reprefentation  of  the  Trinity  upon  it,  ■ 
worth  eight  hundred  pounds,  equivalent  to  eight  or  ten 
thoufand  pounds  of  our  money,  to  the  king  ;  and  another 
table  of  gold,  with  the  figure  of  St.  Anne  upon  it,  of 
equal  value,  to  the  queen  (34).  There  is  the  fulieft  evi- 
dence, that  England  was  very  rich  in  gold  and  filver  plate 
in  this  period  :  for,  bfefides  the  immenfe  maffes  of  thofe 
precious  metals  in  the  cathedral,  conventual,  and  other 
churches,  made  into  images,  akar-tables,  velTels  and 
utenfils  of  various  kinds,  fome  of  the  nobles  had  greater 
quantities  of  plate  than  we  could  imagine.  When  the 
palace  of  the  Savoy,  belonging  to  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of 
Lancafler,  was  burnt,  with  ail  its  rich  furniture,  in  the 
great  infurrcQ:ion,  A.  D.  1381,  the  keeper  of  the  duke's 
wardrobe  declared,  upon  oath,  That  the  filver,  filver- 
gilt,  and  gold  plate,  in  that  palace,  would  have  loaded 
five  carts  (^35  j.  The  arts  of  gilding  works  made  of  other 
metals  with  gold,  and  of  craboffing  and  enchafing  gold 
and  filver  plate,  were  well  known  in  this  period.  Gilt 
plate  and  gilt  fl-atues  are  frequently  mentioned  by  our  an- 
cient hifcorians ;  and  we  may  be  certain,  that  the  figures 
reprefenting  the  Trinity  and  St.  Anne  upon  the  two  tables 
of  gold,  prefented  by  the  citizens  of  London  to  Richard 
II.  and  his  queen,  were  emboiTed  or  enchafed  (26).  Nor 
was  the  ftill  more  delicate  art  of  enamelling  plate  and 
jewels  unknown  in  the  times  we  are  now  confidering.  It 
appears,  from  the  defcriptive  catalogue  publiflied  by 
Mr.  Rymer,  that  befides  jevvels  there  were  feveral  pieces 
of  enamelled  plate  in  the  coIle£lion  of  Piers  Gavaf- 
ton  (37;. 

The  arts  of  cutting  and  fetting  precious  flones  in  Lapidaries 
crowns,  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  though  they  are  ra-  an. 
ther  ornamental  than  necefiary,  may  not  improperly  be 
introduced  in  thjs  place,  as  they  are  fo  nearly  connected 
with  the  metallic  arts.  They  were  far  from  being  un- 
known in  Britain  in  this  period  :  for  it  is  not  credible,  that 
all  the  jewels  (wliich  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous 

(34)  Kji3'g-hton,  spud  X  Script,  col.  2.740,         ('35)  Id.  i'oid.  col.  2535. 

(36)  Madox  Firma  Burgi  p.  33.  note  (o).     Anglia  Sacr.'i,    torn.    i.   p. 
414.     Knyghton,  col.  1740. 

(37)  Ryjn,  Fosd.  torn.  3.  p.  y-"''    'Src, 
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"and  valuable  in  the  pofTeiTion  of  our  kings,  nobles,  and 
prelates,  at  this  time,  were  of  foreign  workmanfhip. 
*I  hough  Henry  III.  was  one  of  the  rnofl  indigent  princes 
that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  England,  he  had  many  cu- 
rious and  valuable  jewels,  which  he  was  fometimes  ob- 
liged to  pawn.  Among  the  jewels  which  he  gave  in  pawn 
to  the  king  of  France,  A.  D.  1261,  for  five  thoufand 
marks,  and  relieved  A.  D.  1272,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  324  gold  rings,  fet  with  precious  fl;ones  of  various 
kinds_(38;. 
Art  of  It  is  not  kno-wn  to  whom  we  are  indebted   for  the  in- 

ipakifTg  vention  of  the  ingenious  and  ufeful  art  of  making  clocks 
of  metal  for  meafuring  time  and  ftriking  the  hours.  The 
firft  clock  we  hear  of  in  Britain  was  placed  in  the  old 
cicck-tcwer  oppofite  to  the  gate  of  Weftminfler-hall,  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  purchafed  with  part  of  a  fine  of  800 
marks  irapofed  lipon  Randolff  de  Hengham,  chief  iuf^ 
tice  of  the  king's-bench,  A.  D.  1288  (39).  Scon  after 
this  (A.  D.  1292)  another  clock,  which  coft  30I.  equi- 
valent to  400I.  of  our  monev  at  prefent,  was  fet  up  in 
the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  (40).  Thefe  mod  ancient 
clocks  were  probably  imported,  or  made  by  a  foreign  ar- 
tiit.  For  about  feventy  years  after  this,  Edward  III.  in- 
vited three  foreign  qlcck-makers,  viz.  John  Uninam,  Wil- 
liam Uninam,  and  John  Lutnyt  of  Delft,  to  come  into 
England,  and  granted  them  his  royal  proteQ:ion  to  exer- 
cife  their  trade  of  clock-making  in  any  part  of  his  king- 
dom, without  moleilation  (41).  I'he  dtfign  of  this  pro- 
te6'!on  certainly  v/as,  to  increafe  the  number  of  thefe 
arrills  in  his  dominions,  that  their  works  might  be  more 
eafily  obtained.  By  thefe  means,  clocks  were  not  uncom- 
mon in  England,  efpecially  in  cathedral  and  conventual 
churches,  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Ciiaucer  compares  the  crov>-ing  of  a  cock  to  a  church-^ 
organ  foj  fweetnefs,  and  to  a  church-clock  fo»-  exadnefs 
as  to  time : 

His  voice  was  merier  than  the  merie  orgon, 
Or.  niiiffe  dayis  that  in  the  churches  gon, 
V/e[  fikerer  was  his  crowinfr  in  his  loge, 
Than  is  a  clock,  or  abbayc  horologe  (41). 

(5S)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.    i.  p.  730.  788. 

(3Q)Sckien,  Fref.  to  Hengham.     Coke's  3d  Ini|.    p.   ji.     4th  Inii  p, 
25:,.  (40)  Dart's  Canterbury,  Append,  p.  3. 

(41 )  Rym.  Feed.  toia.  6.  p.  5^0.  (41)  Chaucer's  Wc^ks  p.  1(^9. 
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Clocks  were  not  only  numerous,  but  the  art  of  making' 
them  was  brought  to  a  conficlcriible  degree  of  perfection 
in  England  bel-ore  the  end  of  this  period.  This  appears 
from  the  following  defer iption  of  an  agronomical  clock 
made  by  Richard  de  Wallingford,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Leland,  who  feerns  to  have 
feen  and  examined  this  famous  clock,  having  told  us  that 
Richard  de  Wallingford  was  the  greatefl:  mathematicianj 
afironomer,  and  mechanic  of  his  age,  proceeds  in  this 
manner  :  '*  After  he  was  chofen  abbot,  his  ardent  love  of 
**  learning  and  intenfe  application  to  ftudy,  did  noi  in  rhe 
"  leaft  abate.  On  the  contrary,  being  now  poiTejTed  of 
**  wealth  and  ieifure,  he  rcfclved  to  leave  a  lading  mo- 
,"  nument  of  his  ingenuity,  art,  and  fearning.  With 
*'  this  view,  he  flibricated,  at  a  great  expence  of  money, 
*^  thought,  and  labour,  a  moft  wonderful  clock,  which 
*'  reprefents  the  revolutions  of  the  fun  and  moon, — the 
*'  fixed  ftars,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea, — be- 
**  fides  an  almofi:  infinite  number  of  other  lines  and  fi- 
*'  gurcs.  When  he  had  finiflicd  this  ailonifhing  piece  of 
*'  mechanifm,  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  rhere  is  nothing 
*'  in  Europe  comparable,  he  compofed  a  book  of  dircc- 
•'  tions  for  managing  and  keeping  it  in  order,  that  it 
"  might  not  be  ruined  by  the  ignorance  of  tl^e 
*'  monks  (43)." 

Watches  were  alfo  made,  or  at  IcaO:  ufed,  in  Britain,  WMdh-^ 
not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  nukmg-. 
watch  of  that  date  was  lately  found  bv  feme  labour'T-rs  at 
Bruce-caftle  in  Fifefhire,  and  is  now  in  the  poiTelTion  of 
his  prefent  majefty,  the  ilkiftrious  delcendent  of  its  ori- 
ginal proprietor,  the;  heroic  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scot- 
land from  A.  D.  1306  to  A.  D.  132?..  This  very  cu- 
rious piece  of  antiquity  is  thus  defcribed  by  a  learned  and 
honourable  gentleman,  who  examined  it  with  attention  : 
**  The  outer  cafe  is  of  filver,  raifed,  in  rather  a  handfomc 
**  pattern,  over  a  ground  of  blue  enamel ;  and  I  think  I 
*'  can  diftinguifli  a  cypher  of  R.  B.  at  each  corner  of  the 
*'  enchafed  work.  On  the  dial-plate  is  written  Robertut 
*'  E.  Rex  Scottorwn,  and  over  it  is  a  convex  tranfparent 
**  horn,  inftead  of  the  glaffes  which  we  ufe  at  prefent. — 

(43]  Lclaad  de  Scriptoribus  Britinn;..;  ,  to  :i.  a.  p.  .04. 
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**  This  very  fingular  watch  is  not  of  a  larger  fize  than 
"  thofe  which  are  now  in  common  life  (^44). 
Cloth  ma-  "j^j^^  people  of  Flanders  and  the  Netherlands  had  long 
been  the  chief  manufacturers  of  woollen  cloth  in  Europe, 
and  had  ther-'by  acquired  immenfe  wealth,  which  natural- 
ly excited  the  envy  and  emulation  of  other  nations  (^45). 
The  Englifli  in  particular  having  great  quantities  of  the 
mofT:  ex-cellent  wool,  by  degrees  became  fenfible  of  the 
great  advantages  with  which  the  manufailuring  of  it  at 
home  would  be  attended  ;  and  from  time  to  time  encou- 
raged that  manufactory  (46).  But  that  great  and  v/ife  prince 
Edward  III.  made  the  mofl  vigorous  and  fuccefsful  ef- 
forts to  that  purpofe.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
A.  Jy.  133T,  John  Kemipe,  a  famous  woollen-manufac-, 
turer  of  Flanders,  came  into  England  with  his  workmen 
and  apprentices,  and  was  mofl:  gracicufly  received  bv 
Edward  ;  who  took  him  under  his  immediate  protection, 
and  publifhed  a  proclamation,  promifing  the  like  pro- 
tection and  favour  to  all  foreign  weavers  and  fullers  who 
would  come  and  fettle  in  England  (47).  In  confequence 
of  that  invitation,  no  fewer  than  feventy  families  of  Wal- 
loons came  and  fettled  in  England  the  fame  year ;  and 
thefe  were  followed  by  many  others  in  the  iiicceeding 
years  of  that  reign  (48). 
Laws  for  The  parliament  of  England  feconded  the  prudent  and 

the  encou-   patriotic  vicws  of  that  prince,  by  making  feveral  flatutes 
of  the  ma-    ^^^   ^^^    encouragement    of   the    woollen    manufactory, 
nufaauring  A.  D.  1337.     By  One  of  thefe  flatutes,  the  exportation 
woollen       Qjf  -^vool,  either  by  foreigners   or  denizens,  is  m.ade  fe- 
lony,-until  the  king  and  his  council  fliall  order  it  other- 
wife;  by  another,  it   is   enaCted,  that  no   foreign  cloths 
Jhall   be  imported  into  the  king's  dominions,  under  the 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture   of  the  cloths,  and  the  importer 
V  to  be  punifhed  at  the  king's  will ;  by  a  third,  none  were 

to  wear  any  foreign  cloths  except  the  royal  family ;  and 
by  a  fourth,  cloth-workers  of  all  countries  were  invited 
to  come  into  the  king's  dominions,  by  promifts  of  pro- 

(44)  Archceologin,  vol.  5.  p.  419,  410. 
{45)  Gervas,  apud  X  Script,  col.  1349, 

(46)  See  vol.  3.  chap.  5. 

(47)  Rym.  Fu:d.  torn.  4,  p.  4$6'. 

(48)  Id.  ibid.  ^1.  723.  751. 
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i  te^tion  and  encouragement  (49).  Though  thefe  laxvs 
I  were  premature,  and  could  not  be  executed  in  their  full 
i  extent  at  that  time,  they  had  a'  great  effeci,  and  contri- 
■1  buted  very  much  to  the  eilablifhment  of  the  vvoolien  ma- 
j  nufadure  in  England. 

■  The  people  in  general,  and  the  weavers  in  particular,  Foreign 
did    not   immediately  perceive   the  falutary    tendency  of  ma  •ai'ac- 
thefe   meafures  of   the    king  and   parliament.     On   the ':'-|'^-.^'^" 
.  contrary,  they  were  much   offended   to  fee  fuch  crowds 
of  foreign  weavers   fettling  in  all  the  principal  towns  of 
England,  and    thriving    by  their  fKill   and   induilry.     In 
London  thefe  hated  foreigners  v/ere  fo  cruelly  infulted, 
that  their  lives  were  continually  in  danger.     To  put  a 
ijop  to  thofe  outrages,  which  threatened  the  difappoint- 
ment   of  his  defigns,  Edward   ifiiied    a    mandate    to  the 
mayor  and   fherifis  of  London,  A.  D.  1344,    to  appre- 
hend every  perfon  who  gave  anv  diflurbance  to  the  fo- 
reign cloth-weavers,   to  commit    them  to  the    prilon  of 
Newgate,  and  fend  him  an  account  of  their  names,  that 
they  might  be  puniilied  (50). 

By  thefe  and  the  like  means,  that  excellent  prince  DifFercot 
eftabliilied  the  manufatlory  of  woollen  cloths  of  many ''-'"'■^s  ct 
differents  kind  in  Enaland,  in  fo  effeflua!  a  manner,  that  '^'°!'  '"■^'" 
before  the  end  ot  his  reign  it  was  in  a  very  nounining 
ftate.  This  appears  from  a  curious' paper  publillied  by 
Mr.  Rymer,  in  the  feventh  volume  of  his  Fosdera,  con- 
taining a  grant  from  Richard  IL  A.  D.  13S2,  to  Cofmo 
Gentilis,  the  collector  of  the  pope's  revenues  in  England, 
to  export  a  great  many  pieces  of  diScrent  kinds  of  cloths 
of  various  colours,  without  paying  any  duty('5ij.  The 
j  firft  article  in  that  grant  conilfts  of  fix  pieces  of  tapeflrv 
j  of  a  green  ground,  powdered  with  rofes,  which  the  king 
fent  as  a  prefent  to  the  pope.  If  this  was  the  m.anufac- 
tory'of  England,  which  is  very  probable,  it  affords  fuf- 
Ecient  evidence,  that  the  weaving  art,  and  the  other  arts 
conne<9:ed  with  it,  had  then  attained  a  conuderablc  de- 
gree of  perfeflion. 

Though  the  cruel  and  deflruflive  art  of  war  was  never  Artoiwa 
more  neceifary  nor  more  pra6lifed  in  Britain  than  in  the 
prefentperiod,few  improvements  of  importance  in  that  were 

(49)  Statutes  at  Large  by  Mr.  Ruff  head,  vol.  i.  p.  aar. 

(50)  Rym.Fced.  torn.  <.  p.  42,9, 
(ji)  lb.  ibid.  torn.  7.  p.  356, 
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art,  in  the  couiTe  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  armies 
were  conftituted,  commanded,  and   armed  in  the   fame 
manner  as  in  the  former  period,  whicii  hatl:i  been  already 
defcribed  (52). 
Mifitary  The  engines  employed  in  battering  the  walls  of  towns 

engines.  ^^j  caflles,  a8;ed  with  great  force,  and  fome  of  them 
were  of  an  enormous  fize.  Thofe  iifed  by  Edward  I.  at 
the  fieg^e  of  Stirling  caftle,  A.  D.  1303,  threw  flones  of 
three  hundred  pounds  weight  (53).  ■  One  of  thefe  frones 
was  thrown  with  fo  much  torce  (if  we  may  believe  Mat-~ 
thew  of  Weflminfter)  that  it  pafled  through  both  the 
outward  walls  of  the  cafllef54J.  When  Edward  III. 
invaded  Eritanny,  A.  D.  i'^^2,  he  carried  ,his  engines 
with  him  from  the  tower  of  London  to  Sandwich,  with 
an  intention  to  tranfport  them  to  the  continent ;  but  not 
being  able  to  procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fhipping  to 
tranfport  both  his  troops  and  engines,  he  left  thefe  laft 
behind  him,  and  gave  a  commiffion  to  John  de  Wynewyk 
and  William  de  Hurle,  to  prefs  as  many  fliips  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom  as  would  be  necefTary  to  carry  back 
the  engines  to  the  tower  (55).  This  is  a  fufficient  proof 
that  thofe  inftruments  of  deftruStion  were  of  a  great  fize, 
as  well  as  very  numerous.  This  ancient  artillery  conti- 
nued to  be  ufed  in  fieges  a  confiderable  time,  fome  of 
them  two  centuries,  after  the  in^^ention  of  gunpowder 
and  cannon  (56). 
Gieek-fire.  Greek-fire  continued  alfo  to  be  employed  in  war,  long 
after  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  particularly  in  the  at- 
tack and  defence  of  ftrong  places.  When  an  Englifh 
army,  commanded  by  the  martial  bifliop  of  Norwich, 
befiegcd  Ypres,  A.D.  1383,  the  garrifou,  it  is  faid,  de- 
fended themfelves  fo  with  ftones,  arrows,  lances,  Greek- 
fire,  and  certain  engines  called  guns,  that  they  obliged 
the  Englifh  to  raife  the  fiege  v/ith  fuch  precipitation  that 
thev  left  behind  them  their  great  guns,  which  were  of 
/  ineifimable  value  (57).     A  part  of  that   army   was   foon 

after  befieged  in  the  town  of  Burbourgh,  by  the  French, 
who  threw  fuch  quantities  of  Greek-fire  into  it,  that  they 

(52.)  See  vol.  3.  (53)  W.  Hemmingford,  p.  zoj. 

(^4)  Mat.  Wefcminft.  lib.  a.p  448. 

(55)  Rym.  Fetid,  torn.  5.  p.  350. 

(56)  P.  Daaiel.  Hiftoirede  laMilice  Francoife,  torn.  i.p.  319. 
(5  7)T.  Waifing.  p.  303. 

burnt 
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burnt  a  third  part  of  the  town,  which  obhged  the  Englifli 
to  capitulate  (58). 

The  crofs-bow  was  conrrdered  as  fo  deftruclive  an  in-  Crofs-bowf, 
ftrument,  that  the  ufe  of  it  amongil;  Chriflians  againft 
one  another  was  prohibited  by  a  canon  of.  the  feccnd 
council  of  Lateran,  A.  D.  11 39,  and  by  a  bull  of  pope 
Innocent  III.  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  for  a  time  had  their  eifefl:  (59).  But  by  degrees 
thefe  prohibitions  were  difregarded,  the  crofs-bow  was 
refumed,  and  continued  in  ufe  during  the  whole  of  this 
period.  It  was  a  very  deflrui3:ive  inftrument,  throwing 
arrows  or  quarrels  to  a.  great  diftance.  Thefe  quarrels 
were  larger  than  other  arrows,  fome  of  them  were  made 
of  brafs,  and  pointed  with  {{ezl  {66). 

It  may  feem  fm'prifing,  that  the  invention  of  gunpow-  T^eafoirs 
der  made  fo  little  alteration  in  the  art  of  war  for  fo  long  why  fire- 
a  time.     This  was  owing  to  feveral  caufes.     The  art  of^^'™^^"^^ 
making  gunpowder  v/as  long  very  imperfeil:,  and  known  j-°^^'-,''trg'';ji 
to  few  ;  and  the  art  of  making  inllrurnents  proper  for  tne  art  of 
applying  it  to  the  purpofes  of  war  was  dill  more  imper-v/ar. 
fe6t.     In  confequence  of  this,  both  gunpowder  and  fire- 
arms were  long  very  fcarce  and  very  dear.     V/e  cannot 
fuppofe  that  the  cannons  which  the  Englifh  left  behind 
them  when  they  raifed   the  fiege  of  Ypres,  A.D.  1383, 
were  either  very  large  or  very   numerous ;  and  yet  v/e 
are  told  by  a  contemporary  hiftorian,  that  their  value  was 
ineftimable.     The  fame  hiftorian  relates,  that  an  Eng- 
lifli  fleet,  A.  D.  1386,  took  two  French  fiiips  with  va- 
luable cargoes ;  and  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  was  found 
in  one  of  them,  which  was  of  greater  value  than  all  the 
other   commodities  (61  J.     Befides  tliis,  the  warriors    of 
thofe  times  Avere  in  poffefTion   of  very  powerful    inftru- 
ments   of  deftruQion,    with  the  management    of  which 
they  were  v/ell  acquainted,  and  therefore  we  may  pre- 
fume  that  they  were  not  very  forward  in  adopting  new 
ones  of  fo  different  a  nature. 

But  though  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms 
did  not  produce  immediately  any  very  remarkable  change 
in  military  matters ;  yet  by  How  degrees,  and  in  length 
of  time,  it  brought  about  an  almofl  total  alteration  in  the 

(58)  T.  Walfing.  p.  304.  (59)  P-  Daniel,  torn.  ^.  p.  308, 

(6o)Rym.  Feed.  torn.  3.  p.  16.  (61 )  T.  Walfing.  p.  32,3. 

Vol.  IV.  F  f  s?t. 
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art  of  war :  and  therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  pay  fome 
attention  to  the  progrefs  of  this  great  revolution. 
Invention         That  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  and  the  art  of  mak- 
ot  gun-       ing  it,  were  known  to  our  ingenious  countryman  Roger  Ba- 
liowder.      ^.^j^^  jg  undeniable  (62).     But  that  humane  philofopher, 
dreading  the  confequences  of  communicating  this  difcovery 
to  the  world,  tranfpofed  the  letters  of  the  Latin  words 
which  fignify  charcoal,  which  made  the  whole  obfcure(63). 
By  this  means  he  rendered   it   difficult  to    difcover    this 
dangerous  fecret  by  the  perufal  of  his  works,  and  at   the 
fame  timefecured  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  having    known 
it,  if  it  fliould  be  difcovered  by  any  other  perfon.     This 
accordingly   happened  not  long  after  Bacon's   death:  for 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  one  Bar- 
thold  Schwartz,  a    German  m.onk  and  chymift,  acciden- 
tally difcovered  gunpowder  as  he  was  pounding  faltpetre, 
fulphur,  and  charcoal  in  a  mortar,  for  fome  other  pur- 
pose (64). 
Introduc-         ^^  '^^  difficult  to  difcovcr  the  exaQ  time  when  gunpow- 
tion  of  fire-  der   and    fire-arms  were  firfl:    employed   in  war  by  the 
arms.         Britifh  nations.     If  we  may  give  credit  to  John  Barbour, 
archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  metrical  life  of  king  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  Edward  III.  had  cannon  (which  that  author 
calls  crakys  of  %var)  in  his  firfl  campaign  againfl  the  Scots^ 
A.  D.  1327.     On    that    occafion,  he  acquaints   us,    the 
Sxrots  obferved  two    great  novelties  in  the  Englifh  army 
which  he  thus  defcribes  : 

Twfl  novelties  that  day  tliey  faw, 

That  fnrouth  in  Scotland  had  been  nane. 

Timbers  for  belmes  \vas  the  ane, 

That  thcv  thought  then  of  great  beautie, 

And  al  b  wonder  for  to  fee. 

The  other  crakys  were  of  war, 

That  they  before  heard  never  air  {55). 

It  is  probable  that  the  archdeacon  received  this  anecdote 
from  fome  of  his  countrymen  who  had  been  in  the  Scotch 
armv,  and  heard  thefe  crakys  of  war  ;  as  he  wrote  his 
book  only  about  forty  years  after  that  time.     It   feems   to 

(62)  Eaconi  Ejiifliola  de  Secretis  Operihus  Artis  et  Nature,  chap,  i  r. 

(63)  Sed  tamen   falls  petrs,  luru  tncpe  can  I'bre  (carbonuni  pulvere),  et 
fvilphuris;   et  fic  facies  tonitrum  et  corrufcationera,   li  fcias  artificium. 

{64)DuCange  GlofT.  voce  Bombarda. 
■(65J  Barbour's  Life  of  Br«ce,_p.  408,  409. 

have 
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have  been  feveral  years  after  this,  when  the  Scots  firft 
made  ufe  of  canon  ;  which  it  is  probable  they  received 
from  France  ;  for  a  fleet  confifting  of  five  large  fhips, 
loaded  with  men  and  arms,  arrived  in  Scotland  from 
France  A.  D.  1339,  which  encouraged  the  Scots  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  thofe  ftrong  places  which  the 
Englifh  ftill  pofleffed  in  Scotland.  With  the  afliftance  of 
thefe  auxiharies  they  took  Perth,  and  then  befieged  the 
caftle  of  Stirling  ;  and  being  informed  that  an  army  was 
ready  to  march  from  England  to  its  relief,  they  battered 
the  place  with  cannon  and  other  engines,  and  compelled 
the  garrifon  to  capitulate  (66).  That  fire-arms  were 
ufed  in  France  at  that  time,  and  before  it,  appears  from 
the  following  article  in  the  accounts  of  the  treafurer  of  war, 
A.  D.  1338: — "  To  Henry  de  Faumichan,  for  gun- 
'*  powder  and  other  things  necefiary  for  the  cannon  at  the 
**  fiegeof  Puii  Guillaume  (67J."  Edward  III.  had  cannon 
in  his  army  at  the  famous  battle  of  CrefTy,  and  flill  more 
famous  fiege  of  Calais,  A.  D.  1346  (68^.  By  degrees 
the  ufe  of  cannon  became  more  and  more  common,  fo 
that  in  a  few  years  the  conftcrnation  that  was  at  firft  pro- 
duced by  their  explofion  was  verv  much  abated.  This 
we  learn  from  the  illuftrious  Petrarch,  in  his  dialogues  on 
the  remedies  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  which  were  writ- 
ten A.  D.I  358.  In  one  of  thefe  dialogues  between 
G.  and  R.  is  the  following  remarkable  paflage  :  **  G.  I 
"  have  crofs-bows,  and  other  machines  of  war.  R.  I  am 
**  furprifed  that  you  have  not  alfo  fome  of  thefe  inftru- 
**  ments  which  difcharge  balls  of  metal  with  the  moft 

**  tremendous  noife,  and  flafhes  of  fire. Thefe  de- 

*'  fl:ru6live  plagues  were  a  few  years  ago  very  rare,  and 
"  were  viewed  with  the  greatefl:  altonifhment  and  ad- 
**  miration  ;  but  now  (1358)  they  are  become  as  com- 
"  mon  and  familiar  as  any  other  kind  of  arms.  So  quick 
'*  and  ingenious  are  the  minds  of  men  in  learning  the 
**  moft  pernicious  arts  f6g) !" 

Cannon,  or  as  they  were   called,  bombards,  were  the  Cannon. 
moft    ancient   fire-arms  (70).      The   firft  cannon    were 
very  clumfy  and  ill   contrived,  wider  at  the  mouth  than 

(56)  Froiffavt,  1.  i.e.  74.  (67)  Du  Cange  Gloff.  voce  Bombarda. 

(68)  J.  Viil»ni,  1.  iz.  c.  66.     FroiOavt,  1.  i.e.  544. 

(69)  Petrarch,  De  Remediis  utriufque  Fortunts,  Bafil  edit.  p.  84. 

(70)  Du  Cange  Glpff,  voce  Bombarda. 
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at  the  chamber,  and  fo  like  a  mortar  that  it  is  probable 
the  idea  of  them  was  fbggefled  by  that  in  v/hich  Schwartz- 
pounded  his  materials  when  he  difcovered  gunpowder  {71). 
This  capital  error  in  the  art  of  making  cannon  was  foon 
corrected  ;  but  others  fall  remained.  They  were  all 
made  of  iron,  without  any  mixture  of  other  metals  ; 
fome  of  them  were  too  long,  and  others  of  them  too 
iliort  (72).  In  a  word,  the  art  of  making  cannon  was 
ilill  very  imperfecl  long  after  the  conclufion  of  this 
period. 

Both  gunpowjder  and  cannon  were  made  in  England 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  l"his  appears  from  a  com- 
miSon  given  to  Thomas  Norwich  by  Richard  XL  A.  D. 
1378,  to  buy  two  great  and  twofmall  cannon  in  London, 
cr  any  other  place,  and  alfo  to  buy  certain  quantities  of 
faltpetre,  fulphur,  and  charcoal,  for  making  gunpow- 
der ^73).  From  the  fame  conimifiion,  as  well  as  from 
other  evidences,  it  appears,  that  cannon-balls  were  at 
firft  frequently  made  of  ftone  :  for  the  fame  perfon  is 
therein  commanded  to  purchafefix  hundred  balls  of  flone, 
for  cannon  and  for  other  engines  (74). 
Hand-can-  Befides  great  guns,  which  are  ftill  named  cannon^  a 
noa.  fmaller  kind  of  fire-arms,  called  hajid-cannon,  came  into 

ufe  in  this  period.  They  were  fo  fmall  and  light,  that 
one  of  them  was  carried  by  two  men,  and  fired  from  a 
refl:  fixed  in  the  ground  (75  j.  The  four  hundred  cannon, 
or  the  greatefi:  part  of  them,  v/ith  which  an  Englifh' 
army  befieged  St.  Male  A.  D.  1378,  muft  have  been  of 
this  kind  (76). 
Vf'So'ntrz  of  It  was  a  happy  circumfiance,  that  in  thofe  turbulent 
times  avarice  ffave  fome  check  to  cruelty,  and  many 
perfons  v/ho  might  have  been  killed  in  battle  were  faved, 
and  taken  prifoners,  for  the  fake  of  their  ranfoms.  Thefe 
ranfonis  were  com.moniy  as  great  as  the  captives  were 
capable  of  paying ;  and  many  prifoners  were  obKged  to 
fieri fice  their  fortunes  to  regain  their  freedom.  To  fay 
nothing  of  the  ranfoms  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Scot- 
land, Bertrand  du  Guefceline,  conilable  of  France,  wha 
vv^as  taken  by  the  Engliih  A.  D.   136S,  paid  no  lefs  than 

{71;  p.  Daniel,  torn.  i.  p.  31^.  (72)  Id.  ibid.  6.  chap.  5. 

{73)  Rym.  Feed.  tcni.  y.  p.  iHy. 

(7.;)  Id.  ibid..     P.  Daniel,  torn.  i.  lib.  6.  p.  ^14- 

{75)  Id.  ibid.  p.  321.  (76;  FroiiTirt,  torn';  2.  p.  34. 

one 
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one  hundred  thoufand  franks  of  gold  before  lie  could  ob- 
tain his  liberty  (77).  By  this  means  war  became  a  very 
gainiul  trade  to  thofe  who  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  take 
many  or  weakhy  prifoners.  The  famous  fir  Walter 
Manny,  who  acquired  fo  much  fame  and  wealth  by  war 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  gained  no  lefs  than  Soool. 
(containing  as  much  filver  as  24,0001.  and  equal  in  value 
to  loojoool.  of  our  money  at  prefentj  by  the  prifoners 
he  had  taken  in  one  campaign,  A.  D.  1340  (78).  Pri- 
foners of  war  v/ere  fo  much  the  property  of  their  can- 
tors, that  they  fometimes  fold  them,  and  fometimes  left 
them  in  legacies  to  their  friends ;  and  when  thev  did  not 
diipofe  of  them,  thry  dcfcended  to  their  heirs  (jg).  But 
to  prevent  dangerous  prifoners  from  being  too  eafily  fet 
at  liberty,  the  king  had  a  power  to  demand  them  from 
their  captors,  on  paying  a  competent  fum  for  their  ran- 
fom,  cr  to  command  their  captors  not  to  ranfom  them 
without  a  royal  licence  (8oy. 


SECTION       II. 


Hijiory  of  tJie  fine  and  pleapm?^   arts  of  Sculpture^  Fahtinc, 
■     Poetry,    and   Mufic,    tn' Britain,  from  A.  D.   1216,  "/o 
A.  D.  1399. 


EVERAL  things  contributed  to  promote  the  cultiva-  pine  arts 
tion  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  prefent  period.  In  particular,  cui'tmitcd. 
-—the  manner  of  building  and  furniOiing  churches, — tiie 
forms  of  public  worfhip, — the  opulence  cf  the  clergy,— 
a'nd  the  fplendour  and  munificence  of  the  greater  barons. 
Thefe  things  furniflied  conflant  employment,  and  ample 
rewards,  to  the  profeflbrs  of  the  pleafino;  arts,  and  ren- 
dered a  genius  for  fculpture,  painting,  poetry,  and  rnu- 
fic,  equally  honourable  and  profitable  to  the  profeffor. 

r77)Froifiart,  torn,  2.  p.  332;.  (78)  Rym.  FcEcIer.  tom.  5.  p.  1S3. 

(79)  Id.  ibul.  p.  531.   535. 

(80)  Id.  ibid.  p.  53Z,     PaJ'cjuler,  Rcdicrches  d?  la  France,  p.  379. 
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Many  ca'thedral,  conventual,  and  other  churches,  were 
built  in  Britain  in  this  period,  which  were  in  general 
rnagnificent  ilruttures,  ornamented  on  the  outfides  with 
ilatues  of  all  dimenfions,  and  with  various  figures  of 
angels,  faints,  popes,  prelates,  and  monks,  in  baflb  and 
alto  relievo.  The  ftatues  and  fculptures  that  were  ex- 
ecuted in  France,  have  been  better  preferved  than  thofe 
of  Britain  ;  and  plates,  with  defcriptlons  of  many  of 
them,  have  been  publifhed  by  father  Montfaucon  ;  who 
declares, — That  the  fculptors  of  the  thirteenth  century 
greatly  excelled  their  predeceiTors  in  feveral  refpeas(i). 
Befides  thofe  which  have  been  defaced  by  time  and  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  many  of  the  ftatuesand  fculp- 
fures  which  ornamented  the  churches  of  this  ifland  were 
demolifhed  by  violence  at  the  reformation,  or  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  lafl:  century  ;  but  thofe  few  which  flill  re-  . 
main  confirm  the  truth'  of  father  Montfaucon's  declara- 

That  fuperftitious  veneration  which  was  univerfally 
paid  to  crucifixes,  and  to  the  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  apoftles,  and  other  faints,  furnifhed  another  branch  of 
bufmefs  to  the  fiatuaries  of  this  period  ;  and  they  were 
excited,  by  the  mofl:  ample  rewards,  to  exert  all  their 
(kill  to  give  thofe  objeSs  of  the  people's  devotion  a  grace- 
ful and  venerable  appearance.  Several  of  the  clergy,  and 
particularly  of  the  monks,  applied  to  the  pious  work  fas 
It  was  then  elleemed)  of  making  images  for  their  church- 
es, and  were  prompted  by  their  religious  zeal,  and  by  the 
profpea  of  obtaining  both  wealth  and  honour,  to  render 
them  as  attrading  as  pollible.  Walter  de  Colecefter, 
facrift  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  is  celebrated  by  Matr 
thew  Paris,  his  contem.porary,  and  a  monk  of  the  fame 
abbey,  as  an  admirable  ftatuary  ;  and  feveral  of  his  works 
are  defcribed  as  exquifitely  beautiful  (3). 

The  flirines  of  faints,  with  the  tombs  of  princes,  pre- 
lates, barons,  knights,  and  their  ladies,  afforded  further 
employment  to  the  fiatuaries  and  fculptors  of  this  period  ; 
as  thev  were  generally  adorned  with  ftatues,  and  fome  of 
them  with  a  great  number  of  figures  (4),     Some  of  thefq 

( I )  Montfaucon  Monumens  de  la  Mcnarchie  Francoife,  torn,  i , 

(c)  Fox's  Aapand  Monomentf,  p.  369.  col.  i. 

(3)  M.  Paris,  Vir*  Abbatum,  p.  80,  t5i. 

(4   bee  Evovi-u  WiUcs  Caiiiccirals,  Weaver's  Monuments,  &c, 

works 
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works  were  probably  executed  by  foreign  artids;  as,  par- 
ticularly, the  fhrine  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  in  Weft- 
minfter  abbey,  by  Peter  Cavalini,  a  Roman  fculptor(5). 
But,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  fufficient  evidence,  that 
this  art  was  cultivated  with  care  and  fuccefs  in  Britain  in 
this  period.  For,  befides  all  the  ftatues  that  were  ufed 
at  home,  we  find  that  fome,  probably  confiderable  num- 
bers, were  exported.  Richard  II.  granted  a  licence  to 
Cofmo  Genfilcs,  the  pope's  collefilor  in  England,  A.  D. 
1382,  to  export  three  great  images,  one  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  one  of  St.  Peter,  and  one  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  fmall 
image  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  without  paying  any  duty  or 
cuftom  for  them  ;  which  feems  to  indicate,  that  certain 
cufloms  were  then  payable  on  the  exportation  of  fiich 
commodities  (6). 

When  fculpture  was  cultivated,  the  kindred  art  of  Painting, 
painting  could  not  be  neglefbed.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  the  cleareil:  proofs  remaining,  that  painting  was  culti- 
vated with  ftill  greater  diligence  and  fuccefs  than  the 
other  (7).  In  particular,  painting  appears  to  have  fiou- 
riilied  very  much  in  the  former  part  of  this  period,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Henry  III.  who  was  a  mofl  munifi- 
cent encourager  of  the  fine  arts  (8).  This  prince  kept 
feverat  painters  conflantly  in  his  fervice,  as  William,  a 
monk  of  Weftminfter  ;  William,  the  Florentine  ;  and 
Mr.  Walter,  who  was  probably  Walter  de  Colecefter, 
fo  much  celebrated  by  Matthew  Paris  for  his  admirable 
genius  for  painting  as  well  as  fculpture  (9).  Bv  thefe 
and  others,  many  hiftorical  paintings  were  executed  for 
him,  in  his  feveral  palaces  of  Winchefter,  Woodftock, 
Weftminfter,  the  Tower  of  London,  Nottingham,  Nor- 
thampton, V/indfor,  Guilford,  and  Kenelworth-  One 
chamber  in  the  palace  of  Winchefter  was  painted  green, 
with  flars  of  gold,  and  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tellament  (10).  In  one  room  in  the  palace  of 
Weftminfter,  and  in  another  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
the  hiftorv  of  the  expedition  of  Richard  I.  into  the  Holy 

(5)  Mr.  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  p,  i3. 

(6)  Rym.  Foid.  t.  7.  p.  357. 

( ■] )  See  the  learned  and  ingenioiis  Mr,  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
from  p.  !.  to  p.  31.  (8)  Id.  p.  2  I. 

(9)  Id.  p.  15,  16.     M.  Paris,  Vits  Abbat. 

(10)  Acccdotes,  &c.  vol.  i.  p*  7, 

Land 
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Land  was  painted  (ii  j.  Thefe  pi<£l:ures  fio  fay  nothing 
of  many  othersj  muil  have  contained  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  figures  ;^  but  with  what  degree  of  tafte  they  were 
executed,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  judging.  Though 
fome  fucceeding  princes  were  not  fc  fond  of  paintings  as 
Henry  III.  h^dbeen,  the  art  flill  continued  to  flourifli  ;. 
and  we  have  reafon  to  bcheve,  that  good  painters  wanted 
neither  patrons  nor  eiiiplcyment.  The  coronation,  wars, 
marriages,  and  funeral  of  Edward  I.  were  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  great  hail  in  the  epifcopal  palace  of  Litch- 
field, A.  D.  1312,,  by  order  of  bilhop  Langton  (12). 
Friar  Simeon  fav/  a  ftill  more  curious  pifiure  in  the 
palace  of  Weftminfler,  A.  D.  1322  ;  which  he  thus 
defcribcs :-— '  -  Near  this  nionalfery  (of  Weftminfler) 
*'  ftands  the  rnoft  famous  royal  palace  of  England,  •  in 
*'  which  is  that  celebrated  chamber,  on  whofe  walls  al! 
*'  the  v.-arlike  hiirories  of  the  wholn  Bible  are  painted 
"  with  mexpreihble  ikiil,  and  explained  by  a  regular 
*'  and  complete  feries  of  texts,  beautifully  written  in 
*'  French,  over  lich  battle,  to  the  no  frnall  admiration 
**  of  the  beholder,  and  cirplay  of  royal  magnifi- 
^*  cence{^i3)."  So  intent  was  Edward  III.  upon  finifliing 
the  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  his  palace  of  Weflminfter, 
tli?X  he  granted  a  precept,  dated  i8th  March,  A.  D. 
1350,10  Hugh  de  St.  Alb.-n,  mafter  of  his  painters,  com- 
manding Ixim  to  iniprefs  all  the  painters  in  the  counties  of 
Kent,  Middlefex,  Efi'ex,  Surry,  and  Sufiex,  to  condu6: 
them  to  Weftminfter,  and  keep  them  in  his  fervices  as 
Jong  as  it  i]:cu1q  be  necelTary.  Apprehending  that  all 
thefe  would  not  be  fufficient,  he  granted  fimilar  precepts, 
of  the  fame  date,  to  John  Athelard  and  BenediQ;  Nightin- 
gale, tc  imprefs  all  the  painters  in  the  court ics  of  Lin- 
coln, Norths D'ipton,  Oxford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Cam- 
bridge, -  liantirig  don,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  for  the  fame 
purpofe(i4).  1  f'  :'i  n,-'.irii,ngs  muft  have  been  numerous 
and  exterifive,  'whatever  they  were  in  other  refpetls. 
The  triuli  i^.  that  the  principal  churches  and  chapels 
were  not  on! 7  furnifhed  with  portraits  of  the  Virarin 
Mary,  the  apofcles,  and  other  faints,  but  the  walls  of 
forae  of  them  were  almcll:  covered  with  fcrintural,  moral, 

(i  I )  Auecdcites,   £cc.  vol.  i.p.  !i. 

lit)  Wl-iavton's  Hiltory  ofPoutry,  vol. "2,, p.  ai5.  (i3^Id.  ibid. 

(i.:^)  R}mei'  Fojii,  torn.  5,  p.  6'jo, 

and 
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and  allegorical  paintings  (15).  So  great  and  general  was 
the  tafte^  for  paintings  in  this  period,  that  not  only  the 
walls  of  ehurches  and  palaces,  but  even  the  bed-chamb'ers 
of  private  gentlemen,  v^^ere  ornamented  with  hiftorical 
pifiiures.  When  Chaucer  was  roufed  from  his  famous 
poetical  dream,  he  expreffed  his  flirprife,  that  all  the  gay 
obje6ts  which  he  had  feen  in  his  ileep  were  vaniflied,  and 
he  faw  nothing 

Save  on  the  wals  old  portraiture 

Of  horfemen,  haukes,  and  houndis, ' 

And  hart  dire  all  full  of  wo'-mdis(i6).  / 

This,  1  am  perfuaded,  is  a  real  defcription  of  the  poet's 
bed-chamber.  In  the  fame  poem,  Chaucer  defcribes  a 
church-window  : 

richly  ypeint 


V/ith  lives  of  many  divers  icint. 

And  it  is  v^'cll  known,  that  painting  on  glafs  was  much 
praSiifed,  and  brought  to  great  perfection,  in  the  pre- 
fent  pericJd  (i  7).  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  another  fpecies 
of  painting,  which  v/as  called  i I hmiinatiftg .  This  appears 
rrom  manufcripts  beautifully  illuminated,  which  are  ftill 
preferved  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  and  other  libraries, 
from  which  feveral  prints  have  been  publiflied  ^18^. 
Nay,  fo  fafliionable  Avas  the  frudy  of  painting  in  this 
period,  that  it  v/as  efieemed  as  neceflary  a  part  of  th6 
education  of  a  young  gentleman  as  writing.  It  is  faid  of 
.the  fquire,  or  knight's  fon  in  Chaucer, 

■ So^ngi?  he  could  make,  and  well  enditf, 

Jull,  and  eke  dauncc,  and  v.-ell  portraie  and  write  ( i  9). 

Though  Britain  abounded  as  much  with  poets  in  the  Toetry 
thirteenth  century  as  in  any  other  period,  and  though  they 
were  as  much  admired  by  their  contemporaries  as  thofc 
who  fiouriflied  in  better  times,  few  or  none  of  them  are 


(i  5)  Fox's  Aftsand  Monuments,  p.  370.  col.  i.     V/artoa's  Hillory  of 
l?oetry,  p.  217.  note  (a). 

(16)  Chaucer's  Works,  by  Urry,  p.  ^87,  col.  r. 

(17)  Chaucer''?  \vorks,  by  Urry,  p..  584.  col.  2. 

( 1 3 )  See  .Vi i .  £ ira i ,  vol .  a ,  3 .  (19)  Chaucer"s  Works,  p.  2 . 
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now  famous :  their  names  are  generally  forgotten,  and 
their  works  negie6ted.  This  obfcurity  is  perhaps  as 
much  owing  to  the  antiquated  nature  of  the  languages 
in  wliich  they  wrote,  and  the  fubje6ts  of  which  they  fung, 
as  to  the  mediocrity  of  their  poetical  talents. 
Metrical  To  fay  nothing  of   fonnets,    and  other    fhort   pieces 

andTo-^"  of  poetry,  the  larger  poems  compofed  in  the  thirteenth 
maaces.  century  were  either  metrical  chronicles  or  metrical  ro- 
mances ;  and  the  languages  in  which  they  were  written 
were  either  Latin,  French,  or  Englifli ;  which  laft  is  now 
become  almoil  as  unintelllble  to  a  mere  Englifh  reader 
as  the  two  former.  ^ 

Robert  of  Robert  of  Gloucei^er,  who  was  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of 
'  "^'^^  ^^'  Gloucefter,  and  flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  I.  compofed  a  rhyming  chronicle  of  England, 
irom  Brutus  to  Edward  I.  which  hath  been  printed  (20}. 
Our  author,  it  mufi;  be  confeffed,-  was  but  an  indifferent 
poet,  and  a  worfe  hiftorian,  having  adopted  the  abfurdefl: 
fables  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  clothed  them  in 
tirefome  inanimated  rhymes.  His  language  was  the  vul- 
gar Engjifh  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  is  full  of  Sax- 
onifms,  and  hardly  mtelligible  to  a  modern  reader.  The 
following  fabulous  account  of  the  tranfportation  of  Stone- 
hinge  from  Africa  to  Ireland  by  giants,  and  from  thence  to 
Salifoury  plain  by  Merlin,  will  juftify  the  above  fl:ri6tures, 
and  be  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  this  work.  King  Arthur 
having  confulted  Merlin  about  erefting  a  monument  in 
honour  of  the  Britons  who  had  been  treacheroufly  {Iain  by 
the  Saxons  near  Amefbury,  the  magician  replied. 

Sire  kyng,  quoth  Merlin,  tho^  gif  thou  wolt  here  cafte 

In  the  honour  of  men,  awurke  that  ever  Ichal  ylalte, 

To  the  hul  of  Kilar  fend  into  Yrionde, 

Aftur  the  noble  ftones  that  ther  habbet  Jenge  yftonde. 

That  v.'as  the  tricke  of  giandes,  for  a  quoynte  work  there  is 

Of  itones  all  wyth  art  yniad  in  the  world  fuch  non  ys. 

Ne-thcr  nyp  nothing  that  me  fcholde  myd  ftrenghe  adoune  caft. 

Stode  hfco  here,  as  hco  doth  there  ever  a  v/olde  laft. 

The  kyngSorsiedek  to  lyght,    though  he  herde  this  tale. 

How  mygte,  he  fcyde,  fuch  Hones,  fo  grete  and  fo  fale. 

Be  ybrogt  of  fo  fer  lond  ?  And  get  mid  of  were. 

Me  v.'olde  wene,  that  in  this  londe  no  fton  to  wonke  nere. 

Syre  kyng,  quoth  Meriyn,  ne  make  noght  an  ydel  fuch  'yghyng, 

3" or  yt  nysaa  ydel  noght  that  Ich  tell  this  tylhyng. 


!,o)  See  Robert  of  Gloiiceflci's  Chmnjcle,  ^  vols,  Oxon.  1714. 

For 
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For  in  the  farrede  flude  of  Affrlc  glands  while  fette 

Thike  (tones for  medycyne  and  yu  Yrlonde  him  fette. 

While  heo  vronenden  in  Yrlonde  to  make  here  bathes  there, 

Ther  undir  for  to  bathi  wen  thic  fyk  v/ere. 

For  heo  wnld  theftones  wafch,  and  ther  eune  bath  ywis. 

For  ys  no  ftone  ther  among  thatof  grete  vertu  nys. 

Thekyng  and  ys  confeil  radde  the  floncs  for  to  fette, 

And  wyth  gret  power  of  batail,  gif  any  men  him  lette. 

Uter  the  kynge's  brother,  that  Ambrofe  hett  alfo. 

In  another  name,  yehoie  was  thereto, 

And  fifteene  thoufant  men  tbisdede  for  to  do  ; 

And  Merlyn  for  his  qolntifc  thider  went  alfo. 

Ye  yonge  men,  quoth  Merlyn,   cutheth  now  your  mygte, 

How  ye  mow  this  itones  beft  to  the  fchip  dygte. 

Hea  ftode  and  bithogte  him  bc'l,  and  cables  fette  ynovve. 

And  laddres  r_nd  leveres,  and  fall  ichowand  dro  v/e. 

Ac  heo  ne  raigte  come  for  nothing  to  end  myd  here  wilie. 

■Merlyn  fay  thir,  andlow,  and  bad  him  ilondeftille. 

Ht  fette  hy-f  gynnes,  ashe  wold,  and  ys  quoyntife  dude  ftille. 

And  the  folk  myd  tho  ftones  ho  dude  all  herewille  ; 

And  lette  him  to  fehippesbrynge,  and  fo  into  thislondc, 

Ac  .ther  wasfom  inehantery  ther  to  inch  underftonde  (2:1 ), 

Peter  Langtoft,  a  canon  in  the  monaftery  of  Bridling-  Langtoft 
ton  in  Yorklliire,  flourifhed  at  the  fame  time  with  Ro-iJ^"^^^ 
bert  of  Gloucefler,  and  wrote  a  chronicle  of  England 
from  Cadwaliader  to  Edward  J.  in  French  verfe.  This 
work  was  properly  a  continuation  of  an  ancient  metrical 
chronicle  in  the  fame  language  ;  the  firlt  part  of  which 
had  been  compofed  by  one  Euflace,  A.  D.  1155,  and  the 
fecond  part  by  Robert  Wace,  canon  of  Bayeux,  A.D. 
1160(22).  All  the  three  parts  of  this  chronicle  were 
tranflated  into  Englifh  verfe  by  Robert  Manning,  who  is 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  trom  the 
irionaflery  of  Brunne  in  Lincolnfiiire,  in  which  he  was  a 
monk.  He  acquaints  us  with  the  motives  which  engaged 
him  to  make  this  tranflation  in  his  prologue  to  the  firft 
aud  fecond  parts,  and  of  the  contents  of  thefc  two  parts: 

Lordyngsthat  be  now  here, 

If  ye  wille  liftene  and  lere, 

Ail  the  ftory  of  Inglande, 

As  Robert  Manning  wrytten  it  fand, 

Andun  Englyfch  has  it  fchewed, 

-Not  for  the  lerfd,  but  for  the  lewed. 

And  it  is  wifdom  forto  wytten. 

The  Hate  of  the  land,  and  befit  wrytten, 


(ii)  Robert  of  Gloiicefler,   v.  i .  p.  145 — i^ 
^zi)  Warton's^Hilf.  Poet.  v.  j,  p.  62,63.- 
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What  mannere  of  folk  Srfl  it  wan, 
And  of  what  kynde  it  firft  began. 
And  gude  it  is  for  many  thynges, 
For  t&  here  the  dedisof  kynges, 
V/hilk  v/cre  folep,  and  whilk  were  v/yfe. 
And  whilk  of  them  couth  mod  quantyfe» 
And  whilk  did  wrong,  and  whilk  ryght, 
And  whilk  mayntined  pes  and  fyght. 
^  Of  chare  dedis  fall  be  mi  fawe, 

In  what  tyme,  and  of  what  law, 
!  fiioll  you  from  gre  to  gre, 
Sen  the  tyme  of  fir  Noe  : 
Fi'om  Noe  unto  ^neas, 
And  what  betwixt  tham  was. 
And  fro  /Eneas  till  Brutus  tyme. 
That  kynde  he  tells  in  this  ryme. 
Fro  Brutus  to  Cadweladres 
The  las  Briton  that  this  iande  teas  (23). 

In  his  prologue  to  the  third  part,  he  gives   the  following 
iliort  account  of  its  original  author : 

Pers  of  Langtoft,  a  chanon      - 
Schaven  in  the  houfe  or  Bridlyngton 
On  Frankis  (lyle  this  ftorie  he  wrote 
Of  Inglis  kinges,  &c. 

Robert  de  Brunnc's  tjanflation  of  Langtoft's  part  of  this 
chronicle  hath  been  printed  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  ne- 
ceflary  to  fwell  this  fedion  with  any  fpecimen  from  that 
part  (2^). 
Catalogues  Metrical  romances,  celebrating  the  wonderful  atchieve- 
•^rlmancc?'  '^^^^^^  °^  valiant  and^entie  knights,  were  the  moil  fre- 
crjent  and  favourite  productions  of  the  poets  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Incredible  numbers  of  thefe  romances 
were  compofed  in  France  and  England  in  that  period ; 
and  hearing  them  repeated  or  fung  to  the  rnufic  of  the 
harp,  in  the  \\n\k  of  palaces  and  caftles,  formed  one  of 
the  Chief  amufements  of  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank. 
The  tojlowing  catalogues  of  a  few  of  thefe  romances  will 
give  the  reader  forae  idea  of  their  numbers,  their  heroes, 
and  their  fubjefils  : 


(23)W2Ttt)n'sHift.Poet.  voI.t.  p.  ^4,  5-.  , 

;i4j  See  Fft^r  Langtoft's  Chronicle,    ijiullrs 
3ert  of  Brxinsf .  ;  yoIs,  Gr.^xi,  112^. 


ated  and  improved  byR> 
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Many  Romayns  men  make  new,  , 

Of  good  knyhtes  and  of  trewe  : 

Of  ther  dedes  men  make  ro'mauns, 

Both  in  England  and  in  Fraunce. 

Of  Rowland  and  of  Olyvere, 

And  of  everie  Dofcpere, 

Of  Alylaundre  and  Charlemayne, 

Of  kyng  Arthur  and  of  Gawayne  ; 

How  they  wer  knyghtes  good  and  courtoys, 

Of  Turpen  and  of  Oger  the  Danois ; 

Of  Troye  men  rede  in  ryme, 

Of  He£lor,  and  of  Achilles, 

What  folk  they  flew  in  pres,  &c  (^5 ). 

Another. 

Herkene  now  how  my  tale  gothe  : 
Though  I  fwere  to  you  no  othe, 
!  wyll  you  rede  romaynes  none, 
Ne  of  Pa'rtenape,  ne  of  Ypomedon, 
Ne  of  Alefaunder,  ne  of  Charlemayne, 
Ne  of  Arthur,  ne  of  Gawayne, 
Ne  of  Lancelot  du  Lake, 
Ne  of  Bevis,  neofGuy,  of  Sydrake, 
Ne  of  Ury,  ne  of  0£tavian, 
Ne  of  Hefior,  the  ftrong  man, 
.Neof  Jafon,  neither  of  Achilles, 
Ne  of  Eneas,  neither  of  Hercules,  &c  (z<5). 

Another : 

——Men  that  romaitnces  rede. 

Of  Bevys,  Gy,  and  Gawayne, 

Of  kyng  Richard,  and  Owayne, 

Of  Triftram  and  Fercyvayle, 

Of  Rowland ris,  and  Aglavaale, 

OfArcheroun,  and  of  Caflibedlan, 

Of  Keveloke,  Home,  and  of  Wade, 

In  romaunces  that  of  him  bi  made. 

That  geftours  dos  of  him  geftes, 

At  mangeres,  and  at  great  fe(lcs,&c  (zj). 

Another : 

Men  lykyngeftisfor  to  here 

And  rom.ans  ride  in  diverfe  manere 

Of  Alexander  the  conquerour. 

Of  Julius  Ccefar  the  emperour. 

Of  Greece  and  Troy  the  ftrong  (Iryf, 

Ther  many  a  man  loft  his  lyf  : 

Of  Brut  that  baron  bold  of  hand 

The  firft  conqueror  of  England, 

Of  king  Arthur  that  was  lb  ryche, 

Waf  none  in  his  tyme  fo  clyche, 

Of  wonders  that  among  his  knyghtsfelle, 


(15).  Warton'sHifl.  Poet.  vol.  i.  p.  12a. 
{a6)Warton'sHift.  Poet.  vol.  i.p.  123'. 
(17) I«i' ibid,  p.  119,  note  (y). 
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And  Auntyrs  didyn,  as  men  her  telle, 

As  Gawayne  and  othei-  full  Abylle, 

Which  that  kept  the  round  tabyll, 

How  king  Charles  and  Rowland  faught 

V/ith  Sarazins,  nold  thei  be  caught : 

Of  Trytram  and  Yfoude  the  fwetc 

How  thei  with  love  firft  gan  mete. 

Of  kyag  John  and  of  Ifinbras 

Of  Ydoyne  and  Amadas. 

Stories  of  divers  thynges 

Of  princes,  prelates,  and  kynges. 

Many  fong,  of  divers  ryme 

As  Englilli,  French,  and  Latyne  (z2). 

Contra  ift  ^^^  authors  of  thefe  metrical  romances  paid  very 
hiflory,  little  regard  to  the  true  hiftory  of  their  refpeftive  heroes, 
but  boldly  contradi6ted  the  beft  known  and  befl:  eftab- 
liilaed  fafts.  Nothing,  for  example,  was  better  known 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  romance  of  our  king 
Richard  I.  was  written,  than  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Hen- 
ry II.  and  his  queen  Eleanor  of  Provence.  But  this  plain 
iiory  did  not  pleafe  the  author  of  that  romance,  who 
opens  his  poem  with  the  following  fiction.  Henry  IL 
having,  by  the  advice  of  his  barons,  refolved  to  marry, 
fends  melTengers  into  many  different  countries,  with  di- 
rections that — 

The  fayreft  woman  that  was  on  lyve 
They  fliould  bring  him  to  wyve. 

Thefe  meffengers  accidentally  met  at  fea  with  a  moft 
fplendid  fliip. 

Such  ne  faw  they  never  none. 
For  it  was  fo  gay  begone. 
Every  nayle  with  gold  ygravc 
Of  pure  gold  was  his  Iklave, 
Her  maft  was-  of  ivory. 
Of  famyte  her  fayle    wytly 
Her  ropes  all  of  whyte  fylk. 
As  whyte  as  ever  was  ony  mylks. 
The  noble  (hip  was  without 
With  clothts  of  gold  fprcad  about. 
And  her  loft  and  her  wyndlace 
All  of  gold  depaynted  was. 

Being  ccurteoufly  invited,  they  went  on  board  this  ibip, 
where  they  found  Carbarryne  king  of  Antioch,  with  his 

^a8)  Warton's  Hifl.  Poet.  vol.  i.  p.  113.  See  a  catalogue  of  thefe 
ancient  metrica5  romances  in  Dr.  Percy's  ingenious  eflay  prefixed  to 
the  third  volume  of  his  Reliquts  of  Ancient  Englilh  Poelry. 

daughter 
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daughter,  a  prlncefs  of  the  nioft  exquifite  beamv  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  retinue  of  knights  and  ladies.'  The 
king  received  them  with  great  politenefs,  and  entertained' 
them  with  a  fumptuous  feaft. 


When  thei  had   done  tfecir  mete 

Of  adventures  thei  byeyn  to  fpcke. 

The  kyng  them  told  in  his  reafon. 

How  it  cam  him  in  a  vyfyon, 

In  his  lond  that  he  came  fro 

Into  Eiigelond  for  to  go  .  , 

And  his  daughter  that  was  him  dire 

For  to  winde  with  him   in  fire. 

And  in   this  m.anner  we  be   dyght 

Unto   your  londe  to  winde  ryght. 

The  meffengers  then  acquainted  the  king  and  the  prin- 
cefs  with  the  commiiTion  they  had  received  from  their 
mafter  the  king  of- England,  and  afllired  themj— 

Further  we  will  feek  nought, 
To  my  lorde  fhe  fliall  be  brought. 

Accordingly  the  king  and  princefs,  with  the  ambafTadors, 
arrive  fafe  in  England,  the  princefs  is  married  fo  Hen- 
ry II.  and  the  lion-hearted  Richard,  the  hero  of  the  ro- 
mance, is  fard  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  that  marrir 
age  (29;. 

The  metrical  romances  of  this  period  contain  defcrip- Robert 
tiotis  of  the  marvellous  adventures  of  their  knightly  he-  Langlande, 
roes,  and  abound  with  the  Gothic  machinery  of  dragons, 
giants,  elves,  fairies,  enchanters,  &c.  But  for  a  more 
perfect  account  of  thefe  curious  performances  than  can 
be  admitted  into  general  hiftory,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  very  inftrudive  and  entertaining  works  quoted 
below  f^fO). 

The  fame  tafte  for  compofmg,  reading,  and  hearing  Allitera- 
metrlcal  romances  of  chivalry  prevailed  in  the  fourteenth  tive  poetry, 
century,  efpecially  in  the  reign  of  that  gallant  magnifi- 
cent monarch  Edward  III.  About  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury an  attempt  was  made  to  revive,  or  at  leall:  to  irnitate 
the  alliterative  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  without 
rhyme,  by  Robert  Langlande,  a  fecular  priefl  of  Oxford, 

(29)Warton's  Hift.  Poet.  p.  151,   &c. 

(30)  Hiftory  of  Englilli  Poetry  by  Mr,  Wvburtoa,   vol.   i,  §.  5.    Dr. 
Percy's  Reliciues  of  Ancient  Englilh  Poetry,  voi.  3. 

in 
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in  his  famous  allegorical  fatire  againfl  perfons  of  all  pro- 
.  fefTions,  called  The  Vifton  of  Pierce  Pkivmaft.  This  poem 
abounds  with  the  boldeft  perfonifications,  the  keeneft 
fatire,  the  moft  expreffive  defcriptions,  and  the  moft 
fingular  verfification ;  of  all  which  the  four  following 
lines,  reprefenting  the  manner  in  which  hunger  treated 
a  reduced  fpendthrift,  mufl  fuffice  as  a  fpecimen  : 

Hunger  in  haft  thro'  hint  Waftour  by  the  maw. 

And  wrong  him  lb  by  the  wombe  that  both  his  eies  watered. 

He  buffeted  the  Briton  about  the  chekes 

Tnat  he  Icked  lyke  a  lanterne  al  his  lite  after  (31  J. 

About  A.  D.  1390  another  poem  in  the  fame  kind  of 
verfification  was  compofed,  called  Pierce  the  Plowman  t 
Crede.  It  is  a  fe^/ere  fatire  on  the  four  orders  of  mendi- 
cant friars  ;  and  the  following  defcription  of  an  over- 
grown Francifcan  will  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the 
language  and  fpirit  of  the  poem : 

I  fond  in  a  fretnre  a  frere  on  a  benche, 

A  great  chorl  and  a  gryni,  growen   as  a  tonne, 

V/ith  a  face  To  fat,  as  a  full  bleddere 

Blowen  bretful  of  breth,  and  as  a  bagge  honged 

On  bothen  his  chekes  and  his  chyn,  with  a  choU  loUede 

So  great  a  gos  ey,    growen  all  of  grece, 

That  all  wagged  his  flefli  as  a  quick  mire  (31). 

Jobn  Bar-        John   Barbour,  archdeacon  af  Aberdeen,  was  one  of 
^"^'  the  bcfc  poets    of  Scotland,  or   even   of  Britain,  in  the 

fourteenth  century.  This  appears  from  his  metrical 
hillory  of  the  life  and  ads  of  Robert  Bruce,  king  of 
Scotland,  which  is  a  work  of  confiderable  merit  for  the 
time  in  which  it  was  compofed.  Though  the  archdeacon 
ftyled  his  poem  a  Romans,  he  did  not  mean  that  it  con- 
fifled  of  fabulous  adventures  ;  for  he  intended  it  to  be  (as 
for  the  moil  part  it  is)  a  true  hiftory  of  the  great  anions 
of  his  hero  : 

•  ^  Stories  to  read  are  dele£iable, 

Suppofc  that  they  be  nonghtbut  fable  ; 
Then  rncuid  ftories  that  footlifail  were. 
If  they  are  laid  in  good  manner, 
Have  double  pleafance  in  hearing. 
The  firft  piealance  is  the  carping, 


(31)  Wa:-toa'sHifl:.  Poet.  vol.  1*  p.  aSj.  (31)!^.    ibid,  p,  3:)3; 

And 


J 
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Anci  the  other  the  foothfallnefs. 
That  I'hewg  the  thing  right  as  it  was. 
And  foothfaft  things  that  are  likand. 
To  mens  hearing  are  mod  pleafand  ; 
Therefore  I  would  fain  fet  my  will, 
If  my  wit  might  fafln:e  thc-rctil, 
To  put  in  writ  a  l<)othfatl;  Jt.ory, 
That  it  Jail  ay  fortli  in  memory  (33), 

The  verufication  of  this  poem,  is,  in  general,  correQ: 
and  fmooth,  and  the  fentiments  juH  and  noble.  Of  this 
it  would  be  eafy  to  produce  many  proofs,  of  which  the 
following  high  encomiurri  on  freedom  or  liberty  is  one  : 

Ah  Freedom  is  a  noble  thing  ! 
Freedom  makes  man  to  have  liking  ; 
Freedom  all  folace  to  man  gives  ; 
He  lives  at  eafe  that  freely  lives. 
A  noble  heart  may  have  none  cafe, 
Nor  nought  elfe  that  may  it  pleale, 
If  Freedom  fail  (34). 

Tt  is  remarkable,  that  though  Barbour  Avas  a  Scotfman, 
his  language  is  rather  more  intelligible  to  a  modern  Ens;- 
fifh  reader  than  that  of  any  other  poet  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  his  great  contemporary  Chaucer  himfelf  not 
excepted. 

At  the  fame  time  flouriflied  the  two  princes  of  ancient  chraicer 
Englifh  poets,  the  great  improvers  of  their  art,  and  polifh-  and  Gower; 
crs  of  the  language  of  their  country,  Jeoffrev  Chaucer  and 
John  Gower,  whofe  perfonal  hiftories  have  been  briefly 
related  (35  j.  The  fliortert  analyfis  that  could  be  given 
of  the  numerous  works  of  thefe  two  venerable  bards  would 
fwell  this  fefition  far  beyond  its  due  proportion  ;  it  is 
therefore  hoped  that  the  reader  will  be  fatisfied  with  the 
following  chara6ters  of  their  poetical  talents,  drawn  by 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  moil:  ingenious  and  intelligent 
critics  of  the  prefent  age,  who  appears  to  have  fludied 
their  works  with  great  attention. 

*'  Enough  hath  been  faid  to  prove,  that  in  elevation  r^j^^lj.^!^^^ 
**  and  elegance,  in    harmony    and  perfpicuity  of  verfifi- raciero  as 
**  cation,  Chaucer  furpaffes  his  predecefrors  in  an  infinite  poets. 
"  proportion:  that  his  genius  was  univerfal,  and  adapted 
**  to  themes  of  unbounded   variety  •,  that  his  merit  v/as 
**  not  lefs  in  painting  familiar  manners   with  humour  and 

{33)  Barbour,  p.  I.  (34)Id.^p.8.        ^35)  See  p.  404— 43^- 

Vol.  IV,  G  g  "  propriety 
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"  propriety,  than  In  nrtoving  the  paflions,^  and  in  repre- 
"  fenting  the  beautiful  or  the  grand  objeas  of  nature 
"  with  grace  and  fublimity.  In  a  word,  that  he  appear- 
"  ed  Avith  all  the  luftre  and  dignity  of  a  true  poet,  in  an 
«*  age  which  compelled  him  to  ftruggle  with  a  barbarous 
«  language  and  a  national  want  of  tafte,  and  when  to 
"  write  verfes  at  all  was  confidered  as  a  fingular  quali- 
**  fication  (36). 

«  If  Chaucer  had  not  exifted,  the  compofitions  of 
*«  John  Gower,  the  next  poet  in  fuccelTion,  would 
«*  alone  have  been  fufficient  to  refcue  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
«'  ward  III.  and  Richard  II.  from  the  imputation  of  bar- 
"  barifm.  His  education  was  liberal  and  uncircum- 
*«  fcribed,  his  courfe  of  reading  extenfivc,  and  he  tem- 
"  pered  his  feverer  ftudies  with  a  knowledge  of  life. 
«  By  a  critical  cultivation  of  his  native  language,  he  en- 
«'  deavoured  to  reform  its  irregularities,  and  to  eftablifli 
«  an  Englifh  flyle  (37)." 

The  hilliory  of  dramatic  poetry  aftords  tew  authen- 
tic materials  in  the  prefent  period,  and  will  be  introduc- 
ed with  greater  advantage  in  the  fifth    volume  of  this 

work.  .    .  •     I  •      -u 

Hiftory  of  Mufic  and  poetry  were  more  intimately  united  m  the 
jnufic.  middle  ages  than  they  are  at  prefent.  Many  mufi- 
cians  were  then  poets,  and  fung  verfes  compofed  by 
themfelves,  and  by  others  of  their  profeffion,  to  the  mu- 
fic of  their  inftruments.  The  fecular  muficians  of  thofe 
times  were  called  fninjirels,  and  formed  a  very  numerous 
fraternity,  pofieffed  manv  privileges,  and  held  in  high 
efllmation  by  perfons  of  all  ranks.  They  wore  a  parti- 
cular tlrefs,  and  certain  ornaments  which  procured  them 
immediate  accefs  to  the  greateft  perfonages  oh  the  moft 
folemn  occafions.  Of  this  the  following  remarkable  and 
v/ell-attefted  fad  isafufBcient  proof:  "  When  Edward  II. 
"  this  year  (1316)  folcmnized  the  feafl  of  Pentecofc,  and 
"  fat  at  table  in  royal  flatein  thegreat  hall  of  Weftminfter, 
"  attended  by  the  peers  of  the  realm,  a  certain  woman, 
"  drefied  in  the  habit  of  a  minftrel,  riding  on  a  great 
'*  horfe,  trapped  in  the  minllrel  fafliion,  entered  the 
"  hall,  and  going  round  the  fcveral  tables,  afting  the 
"  part  of  a  minftrel,  at  length  mounted  the  fteps  to  the 

(35)  Mr.  Warton's  Hiftory  of  Engiiili  Poetry,  vol,  i.  p.  457- 
{37)Id.  vol.  2.  p.  1.  _  ..  , 

'•"  •  <*  royal 
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**  royal  table,  on  which  {he  depofited  a  letter.  Having 
**  done  this,  fhe  turned  her  horfe,  and,  fainting  all  the 
**  company,  (he  departed."  When  the  letter  was  read, 
it  was  found  to  contain  fome  fevere  animadverfions  on  the 
king's  condu6t,  at  which  he  was  much  offended.  The 
door-keepers  being  called,  atid  threatened  for  admitting 
fuch  a  woman,  readily  replied,  **  That  it  never  was  the 
**  cuftom  of  the  king's  palace  to  deny  admiffion  to  mi- 
"  ftrels,  efpecially  on  fuch  high  folemnities  and  feaft 
«  days  (38)." 

Though  the  harp  flill  continued  to  be  the  chief  and  fa-  Mufical  In- 
vourite  inftrument  of  the  minllrels  of  this  period,  there  isftrumenti. 
fufficient  evidence  that  they  knew  and  ufed  a  variety  of 
other  inflruments ;  of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
name  a  few.  The  band  of  muficians  in  the  houfehold 
of  Edward  III.  confifled  of  five  trumpeters,  one  cyteler, 
five  pipers,  one  tabret,  one  mabrer,  two  clarions,  one 
fidler,  three  wayghts  or  hautbois  (39).  In  a  work  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh  in  this  period,  the  following  mufical 
inflruments  are  mentioned  and  defcribed  ;  the  organ,  the 
harp,  the  fawtry,  the  lyre,  the  cymbal,  the  fiflrum,  the 
trumpet,  the  flute,  the  pipe  and  tabor,  the  nakyre,  the 
drum,  and  feveral  others  (40).  Among  the  accomplifli- 
ments  of  Chaucer's  parifh-clerk,  we  are  told. 

In  twenty  manir  couth  he  trip  and  daunce, 
After  the  fcole  of  Oxenford  tho 
And  with  his  legges  caflen  to  and  ffo, 
And  playin  fonges  on  a  fmall  ribible. 
Thereto  he  fong  fometime  a  loud  quenible  : 
And  as  well  couth  he  play  on  a  giterne  (41 ). 

Chaucer's  miller  was  alfo  a  mufician ;  but  on  a  more 
vulgar  inflrument : 

A  bagge  pipe  well  couth  he  blow  and  fowne. 
And  therewithal  brought  he  us  out  of  town  (41}. 


(38)  T.  Walfing.  Hift.  Ang.  an.  131^.  p.  top.  Tfokdow,  edit,  a 
T.  Hearne,  p.  39.  See  Dr.  Ptrcy's  excellent  effay  on  the  ancient  Englifa 
Minftrels,  prefixed  to  his  Relicjucs  of  Ancient  Englifh  Poetry,  vol.  i. 

(39)  Sir  John  Hawkins's  Hift,  of  Mufic,  vol.  z.  p.  107. 

(40)  Id.  ibid.  p.  a8i,  &c.  (41)  Chaucer,  p.  iS. 
(42)  Id.  p.  5. 
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In  one  of  Gower's  poems  are  the  following  vcrfes : 

He   taught  hir,  till  (he  was  certeyne, 

Of'harpe,  citole,   and  of  riote, 

With  many  a  tewne  and  many  a  note  (43). 

Matthew  Paris  mentions  mufical  inflruments  called  l^nr- 
dons,  Avhich  were  ufed  in  the  church  of  St.  Alban's-  and 
probably  in  other  churches  ^^44^.     But  it  is  unnecefTary 
lo  make  this  catalogue  more  complete. 
Mufic  To  wh-^.t  decree  of  perfe6licn   mufic  was   brought  bv 

the  fecular  minftrels  of  this  period,  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  (^45  j.  But  we  have  the  fulleft  proof 
that  it  was  exceedingly  pleafing  tothofe  who  heard  it,  and 
that  it  gave  great  delight  to  the  greateft  and  beil  men  of 
-•■'  thofe  times.  Robert  de  Brunne  hath  preferved  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  to  this  purpofc  of  the  learned  and  pious 
bifliop  GroflefLc  or  Greathead  of  Lincoln : 

He  lovede  moche  to  here  the  harp?^ 
For  man's  wille  it  raakyth  fiiarpe. 
Next  hys  chv.mber,  befyde  his  ftudy, 
Hys  harper's  chamber  was  taft  the  by. 
Many  tymes,  by  nightes  and  daycs. 
He  hadd  Iblace  of  notes  and  lays  (46). 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  kings,  princes,  prelates,  and 
barons,  would  have  confpired  to  load  thofe  minftrels  v/ith 
honours  and  rewards,  if  they  had  not  taken  much  plea- 
fure  in  their  tuneful  drains. 
Chxirch  Sacred  mufic  was  now  cultivated  with  as  much  ardour 

mufic,  5y  fi^p  clergy  as  fecular  mufic  by  the  minftrcls.  The  church 
had  been  long  gradually  departing  from  the  primitive 
fcrnplicity  of  the  chriHian  worihip^  and  after  the  intro- 
dufiiion  of  org;ans  into  churches,  fo  many  of  the  public 
offices  were  fung  to  the  found  of  thofe  noble  inflruments, 
that  the  ftudy  of  mufic  became  abfolutely  neceffary  to  all 
who  were  to  bear  any  part  in  the  celebration  of  thefe 
offices.  Mufic  was  accordingly  taught  and  ftudied  in  all 
college  ,  cathedrals,  convents  and  capital  churches ;  and 
we  arc  allured  by  a  late  writer,  v/ho  hath  made  the  moft 

(43)  ConfefTio  Amantis,  fcl.  178. 

(44)  M.  Pari",  Vita  Abbatum,  p.  -91, 
{4c)  See  Sir  {ohn  Hawivins,  vol.  2..ch.  8. 

"  .(46)WsrtonHiK.  Poet.- vol.  1.  p.  61. 

•  '  laborious 
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laborious  refearches  into  the  hiftory  of  raufic,  "  that  the 
**  cler^'y,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  were  by  much  thp 
"  moft  able  proficients,  as  well  in  inflrumental  as  voca{ 
"  mufic  f4-'/J-  The  truth  is,  that  in  great  churches  feme  ' 
of  th^  public  offices  Avere  confidered  as  mufical  exhibi- 
tions, and  frequented  for  amufement  rather  than  devotion. 
To  the  various  diverfions  of  hunting,  hawking,  feailing, 
dancing,  which  a  king  propofed  to  his  daughter  to  divert 
her  melancholy,  he  added  : 

Then  fhall  ye  go  to  your  even  fong-, 
With  tenoures  and  trebles  among, 
YoiJi'  qiiive  nor  organ  Tonge  (hidl  want, 
With  couutii  note  and  difcaunt, 
The  other  halfc  on  orgayns  playing, 
With  yong  chyldren  ful  fayn  fyngyng  (48). 

Chaucer's  nun  and  friar  were  both  proficients  in  mufic  t, 
'—of  the  former  it  is  faid. 

Full  wele  llie  fong  the  the  fervice  divine. 

Of  the  latter,  that 

certainly  he  had  a  merry  note, 


Wele  couth  he  iing  and  playin  on  a  rote. 

Though  Guido  Aretini's  invention  of  the  mufical  fcale,  j^^^Cj^^jj 
already  mentioned,  was  very  valuable,  it  was  imperfe6l,  charafters, 
becauie  it  had  no  marks  to  denote  the  different  lengths  or  meamr- 
of  founds  (49).     This   imperfetlion   was   afterwards  re- ?^.*°^Jj 
moved  by  the  invention  of  feveral  chara6lers  for  repre- 
fenting  t4ie  various  lengths  of  mufical  founds ;  and  mufic 
delineated   by  thefe  characters,  was  called  cantiis  nienfu- 
rabilis  or  meafured  fong.     But  when  or   by  whom    this 
great  improvement  of  delineating  meafured   mufic  was 
invented,  is  not  agreed  ;  fome  afcribing  it  to  Franco,  a 
fcholaftic  of  Liege,  who  flouriihed  towards  the  end  of  the  ' 
eleventh  century  ;  and  others  to  John  de  Muris,  an  Eng- 
lifliman,  who  flouriihed  in  the  former  part  of  the  four- 

(47)  Sir  John  Hawkins,  vol.  z.  p.  43, 

(48)  Wirfon  Hilt.  Poet,  vol.  i.  p.  lyg, 
(49}  See  vol  3,  ^ 

teenth 
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teenth  century  (50).  This  invention,  whoever  was  the 
author  of  it,  was  much  admired,  many  treatifes  were 
written  to  explain,  improve,  and  recommend  it,  and  it 
certainly  contributed  not  a  little  to  facilitate  the  commu- 
nication and  prefervation  of  mufical  knowledge  (^51). 

(50)  Sir  John  Hawkins,  voi.  a,  p.  ig,  &C. 

(5i)|d.  ibid.p.  134, 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Hijlory  of  Commerce,  Coin,  and  Shippings  In  Great  Britain, 
from  the  death  of  king  John,  A.  D.  1 21 6,  to  the  accef- 
fion  of  Henry  IV.  A.  D.  1 399, 

v^OMMERCE    hath  contributed   fo   much   to   the  commerce 
profperity,  power,  and  wealth  of  Britain,  that  it  is  well  merits  a 
intitled  to  a  diftjnel  and  confpicuous  place  in  its  hiftory,  ^^^^^  '"^'^'' 
in  every  period ;  and  as  coin  and  fliipping  are  the  two 
chief  inftruments  of  commerce,  they  alfo  merit  a  lliare 
of  our  attention. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Britain,  and  particularly  internal 
of  England,  was  unqueftionably  an  cbjefl  of  great  im-  commerce, 
portance  in  the  prefent  period  ;  but  it  doth  not  feem  to 
have  been  managed  to  the  beil:  advantage.  It  is  a  fuffi- 
ci'cnt  proof  of  this,  that  the  prices  of  the  moft  valuable 
and  neceflary  commodities  were  fometimes  more  than 
double  in  fome  places  to  what  they  were  in  others.  We 
are  informed,  for  example,  by  a  contemporary  author, 
that  A.  D.  1258,  a  quarter  of  wheat  coH:  twenty  (hil- 
lings at  Northampton,  when  it  wa§  fold  for  eight  fhiSI- 

lings 
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lings  and  Hx-pence  at  Dunftaple  (i).  This  could  not 
have  happened,  if  intelhgence  had  been  regular,  and 
commerciaJ  intercourfe  fafe  and  eafy 

S te-  ^T'^'i  ''^^^  "^^^  '°'^'^'  '^'  '^''  ti'^^'  ^^ith  a  great 
ral  imi^oRf.  number  of  petty  taxes  and  impofitions,  as  lafta^^e,  paia^e, 
paflage,  pontage,  ilallage,  and  feveral  others  whofe 
mmeaare  now  become  unintelligible  Tz).  Thefe  taxes, 
or  fome  ol  them,  were  demanded  by  every  town,  and 
by  every  baron  through  whofe  boundaries  traders  convey- 
ed their  goods,  and  at  every  place  where  they  expofed 
them  to  iale.  ^ 

SSf"'  .•n?''?!^'^ •  P'/'  "^'^"  ^^^^^^^^  ''^^'  of  Britain  ^vas 
itiil  tranfaded  in  fairs.     Some  of  thefe  fairs  were  of  lonff 
duration    frequented  by  prodigit)us  multitudes  of  people 
from  different  countries,  and  ftored  with  commodities  of 
all  kinds      The  fair  of  St.  Giles's  hill,  near  Winchefter, 
continued  fixteen  days,  during  which  time  all  trade  was 
prohibited  m  Winchefter,  Southampton,  and  every  place 
Mathin  feven  miles  of  the  fair,  which  very  much  refem- 
bied  a  great  city,  laid  out  into  many  regular  ftreets  of 
tents    inhabited  by  foreign  and  domeftic  traders,  who  ex- 
poied  their  various  commodities  to  fale  (3).     To  fuch  fairs 
our  kings,  prelates,  and  great   barons,  fent  their  agents, 
and  others   went  m    perfon,    to  purchafe  jewels,  plate, 
cloths,  fui-niture    liquors,    fpices,    horfes,    cattle,    corn 
and  provifions  of  various  kinds,  and  in  a  word,  every 
thing  they  needed,  men  and  women  not  excepted.     For 
we  are  affured,  by  a  contemporary  writer  of  undoubted 
credit,  that  men  and  women  fiaves  were  publicly  fnJd  in 
he  fairs  of  England,  like  beads,  near  the  concjufion  of 
the  tourteenth  century  (4). 

TJie  foreign  trade  of  Ene:land,  in  the  prefent  periods- 
was  mere  ccnf.dcrable  and  extenf.ve  than  is  commonly 
imagined  This  wil!  appear  from  the  following  very  brief 
review  of  the  feveral  countries  with  which  the  people  of 
li-ngland  had  commercial  inccrcourfe,  and  of  the  feveral 
qvereigns  and  dates  with  v^^hom  the  kings  of  England 
had  commercial  treaties.     For  we  may  reafonably  con- 

(i)  Annal.  Dunfiap.  an.  i^-c; 

(a)Amler&n'8Hilt.  Con-.n.cive,  vol.  i.n.  i,o. 

.3    Wancn  .  Hiftory  of  Poar.v,  vol.  ,.  p.  ,75.  note  i. 

elude. 
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elude,  that  a  trade  exilted  when  it  was  regulated  by  trea- 
ties. 

Genoa,  Venice,  Pifa,  Florence,  and  fome  other  free  with  Italy, 
cities  of  Italy,  were  at  this  time  the  chief  feats  of  trade 
in  Europe  ;  and  their  merchants  furniflied  their  own  and 
other  countries  with  the  fdks,  fpices,  and  other  precious 
commodities  of  the  eall.  There  is  the  fulleil  evidence, 
that  all  thefe  cities  now  carried  on  a  trade  v/ith  England, 
and  fome  of  them  with  Scotland.  In~a  letter  from  Ed- 
ward II.  dated  July  18,  1316,  to  the  flate  of  Genoa,  he 
expoilulates  with  them  for  permitting  fome  of  their  ci- 
tizens to  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  traitor  Robert  Eruce, 
and  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  order  to  engage  them 
to  prohibit  that  trade,  he  puts  them  in  mind  that  a  very 
ancient  and  friendly  intercourfe  had  fubfifted  between 
their  flate  and  his  anceflors,  kings  of  England,  and  their 
fubjefts  (5).  Several  commercial  treaties  were  concluded 
between  Edward  III.  and  the  Genoefe(^6j.  The  trade 
between  the  Venetians  and  the  Englifli  v/as  very  confi- 
derable,  as  appears  from  the  following  incident.  A  quar- 
rel happened  between  the  crews  of  five  Venetian  ihips  ly- 
ing at   Southampton,    and  the  people  of  tliat  town,   in 

'^which  feveral  perfons  were  killed  on  both  fides.  Edward 
II.  dreading  that  tbis  might  deter  the  Venetians  from  con- 
tinuing their  trade  vvith  England,  pubiifiied  a  manifefio, 
granting  a  full  pardon  to  all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
that  unhappv  quarrel,  and  promifmg  the  moft  perfe£i 

.  fecurity  and  friendly  treatment  to  all  Venetian  merchants 
and  mariners  who  fiiould  come  into  England  (7  j.  The 
commercial  compa6ls  of  the  kings  of  England  '.vith  the 
cities  of  Florence  and  Pif^,  are  fufficient  evidences  of 
their  mutual  trade  (8). 

The  merchants  of  Majorca,    Sicily,  and  fome  other  Meditcrra- 
iflands  in  the  Mediterranean,  carried  on  a  trade  with  Eng-  ncanifiands^ 
land  in  this  period.     Edward  II.  who  was  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  commerce  of  his  fubjeffs,  made  a  commer- 
cial compa'3:  with  the  ambaOadoK  of  Sancho  king  of  Ma- 
jorca, A.  D.  1323/9)- 

(5)  i^ym.  Fad.  torn.  3.  p.  jd'j.  (6)  Id.  tom.  5.  p.  ^dj-,  703. 

(7)  Id.  lorn.  3.  p.  101 1 . 

(8)  Rym.  Fred.  torn.  2,.  p.  953  ;  torn.  5.  p.  734, 


{$}  lu.  torn.  3.  p.  io2,&. 
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Spain.  •  Several  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  between 
the  kings  of  England  and  Spain  at  this  time  ;  and,  like 
many  other  treaties,  were  often  violated  by  mutual  cap- 
tures of  each  other's  fhips  ;  which  produced  mutual  com- 
plaints and  new  treaties.  In  a  truce  for  twenty  years,  con- 
cluded between  Edward  III.  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  fea-ports  of  Caftile  and  Biicay,  A.  D.  ^351,  the  moft 
perfefcl  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade  is  ftipulated  ;  after 
which  the  following  remarkable  article  is  added  : — '*  Itenty 
"  The  fifliers  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Caftile 
"  and  Bifcay  may  come  and  fifh  freely  and  fafely  in  the 
*'  harbours  of  England,  and  in  all  other  places  where 
*'  they  pleafe,  paying  the  king  his  duties  and  cuftoms  (10)." 
Portugal.  A  trade  was  carried  on  between  England  and  Portugal 
in  this  period,  to  their  mutual  fatisfaftion  and  advantage, 
till  it  was  interrupted  by  the  Spaniards  or  Caftilians ;  who, 
carrying  Portuguefe  colours,  took  and  plundered  feveral 
Englifh  fhips ;  and  the  Englifh  before  they  difcovered 
the  deceit,  made  reprifals  upon  the  Portuguefe.  But  as 
foon  as  the  impofition  was  found  out,  the  two  nations  re- 
turned to  their  former  friendly  intercourfe ;  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  commercial  treaty  A.  D.  1308  (11). 
EngHfli  iro-  The  commerce  of  the  Englifh  with  their  own  French 
vincesia  provinces  of  Aquitaine  and  Gafcony,  was  very  confider- 
France,  able.  Of  this  it  is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  two  hundred  mer- 
chant-fliips  from  England  were  fometimes  feen  together  in 
the  harbour  of  Bourdeaux  (12). 
France.  The  trade  between  the  Englifh  and  the  fubje&s  of  the 

crown  of  France,  in  this  period,  was  not  fo  great  as 
might  have  been  expelled.  This  was  owing  to  various 
caufes.  Several  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  France 
were  then  in  the  pofTefTion  of  other  powers ;— -the  French 
were  not  much  addi6ted  to  commerce  ;— ^and  the  moft 
violent  national  animofities,  and  very  frequent  wars,  fub^ 
fifted  between  the  two  nations.  Their  commercial  inter- 
courfe was  fo  inconfiderable,  that  it  was  never  mentioned 
in  any  of  icheir  treaties.  Even  in  the  famous  treaty  of  peace 
at  Bretigny,  A.  D.  1360,  commonly  c-3i\\td  the  great  peace ^ 
there  is  not  fo  much  as  one  word  concerning  trade  (13).  • 
There  is,  however,  fufficient  evidence,  that  fome  trade 

f  10)  Rym.  Farf.  torn.  §.  p.  719,  (i  i)  Id.  torn.  3.  p.  107; 

Ui)  Barnc's  Jtiift,  Ed.  ill.  (13)  Rym.  Pffid.  torn.  6.  p,  178— 19'5. 

wag 
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was  carried  on  between  the  French  and  Englifli  in 
times  of  peace.  Phiiip  king  of  France  complained,  in 
very  ftrong  terms,  to  Edward  11.  A.  D.  1314,  that  the 
merchants  of  England  had  defined  from  frequenting  the 
fairs  in  his  dominions  with  their  wool  and  other  goods, 
to  the  great  lofs  of  his  fubjeas  ;  and  entreated  him  to 
perfuade,  and,  if  neceflary,  to  compel  them  to  frequent  ^ 
the  fairs  of  France  as  formerly,  promifing  them  all 
poffible  fecurity  and  encouragement  (^14). 

Edward  II.  at   the  requeft  of  John  duke  of  Brabant,  Brabant, 
Lorrain,    and    Luxemburg,    granted  permifTion   to  the  ^^• 
fubjeds  of  that  duke  to  come  with  their  fhips  and  mer- 
chandifes   into  England,  promifing  them  proteaion  and 
feveral  privileges  (15J. 

A  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  between  Edward  Bretagne. 
II.  and  John   duke  of  Bretagne,  A.  D.  131 7,  in  which 
each  of  the  contrafting   parties  promifedproteaion  and 
friendly  treatment  to  the  mercantile  fubjeas  of  the  other 
in  his  dominions  (16). 

Certain  difputes  having  arifen  between  the  merchants  H^iian^ 
of  Englanr!  and  thofe  of 'Holland,  Zealand,  and  Frife- &c. 
land,  W;  Ham  earl  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Hanneau, 
and  lord  of  Frifeland,  fent  ambalTadors  into  England, 
A.  D.1310,  to  fettle  thefe  difputes:  which  v/as  ac- 
comphfhed  ;  and  a  balance  of  13  ol.  fterling  was  found 
due  to  two  companies  of  EngUfh  merchants.  To  pay 
this  balance,  the  earl  of  Holland  agreed,  that  certain 
additional  duties  fliould  be  laid  on  the  fiiips  and  goods  of 
his  fubjeas  in  the  ports  of  England  (17). 

As  the  great  raanufaauring  towns  of  Flanders  were  Flanders, 
the  chief  markets  for  Englifh  wool,  the  commercial 
intercourfe  between  JEngland  and  thefe  towns  was  very 
great,  and  regulated  by  manyJ:reaties(T8).  So  necefi'ary 
vrasthis  intercourfe  efleemed  by^oth  parties,  that  it  was 
not  interrupted  even  when  the  earls  of  Flanders  were  at 
war  with  the  kings  of  England  (19). 

The  trade   between    Germany  and  England,  in  this  rjermany, 
period,  was  chiefly   carried  on  by  the  famous  confederacy  ""f  '^* 
of  the  Hanfe  towns.     This   confederacy  was  very  anci- [ownl 

(14)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  3.  p.  482.  (15)  Id.  torn.  5.  p.  6A-r 

(i8)  Ryra.  Fctd.  torn.  2.  p.  .j.  ^.^^  .40.  jom.  3.  p,  647. 
{i^}  Id.  tem.  J.p,  38, 
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ent,  and  bv  degrees  became  the  greatell  markime  pow- 
er, as  well  as  the  greateft  trading  company,  in  Europe. 
Before  the  end  of  this  period,  the  Hanfeatic  confedera- 
cy confifled  of  fixty-four  cities  and  great  towns,  chiefly 
fituated  on  the  fiiores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  of  other  navigable  rivers  of  Germany.  The 
trade  which  thefe  Hanfe  towns  carried  on  with  England 
was  very  great,  and  was  chiefly  managed  by  a  company 
fettled  in  London,  and  inverted  with  various  privileges, 
called^ — the  German  merchants  of  the  fie  el-yard  (lQ). 

I^uffia.  The  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  or,  as  they  called 

themfelves,  the  Dutch  knights  of  St.  Mary's  hofpital 
at  J.erufalem,  having  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Pruflia, 
Conradus  de  Zolner,  grand  mafl:er  of  that  order,  con- 
cluded a  commercial  treaty  with  Richard  11.  A.  D.  1388, 
in  which  protection  and  friendly  treatment  were  ifipula- 
ted  to  the  Englifh  merchants  in  Pruflia,  and  to  the  PruflTian 
mercj.-ants  in  England  f  21). 

Sweden.  Before  the  conclufion  of  this  period  Sweden  began  to 

make  fome  figure  as  a  commercial  ftate  ;  and  the  great 
queen  Margaret  publifhed,  A.  D.  1396,  fome  very  wife 
teguktions  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  in  which  fhe 
promifed  prote6i:ion  to  all  foreign  m.erchants,  particu- 
larly to  the  Englali,  from  whofe  king,  Richard  II.  flie 
had  borrowed  three  large  fhips  of  war  (22). 

Denmaik.  The  Danes^  who  had  long  been  the  fcourge  and  terror 
of  Europe  bv  their  piratical  expeditions,  had  now  loft 
much  of  their  ferocity,  as  well  as  of  their  power,  and 
traded  peaceably  with  other  nations,  and  particularly  with 
the  Engliih.  This  appears  by  a  letter  from  Eric  king 
of  Denmark  to  Edward  I.  A.  D.  1304,  promifing  pro- 
■  tedion  and  friendly  treatment,  to  all  Englifh  mxCrchants 
in  his  dominions  (23). 

Norway.  The  rnoff,  ancient  commercial  treaty  betv/een  a  king 

of  England  and  a  foreign  prince,  wirh  Vv^hicii  we  are 
acquainted,  is  that  which  was  concluded  between  Henry 
III.  in    his  minority,  A.  D.  121  7,  and    Haquin   king  of 

,  Norway.     In    this    treaty,    which    is    plain    and  fiiort, 

(20)  Anderfon  Hid.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  Si.  87.  108,109.   izi,  123,    12,4. 
s$S,  199,  &c. 

(21)  Hakluvt's  Voyages,  vol.  i  p.  150. 

(22)  Meurfii  Hiftoria  Dania,  lib.  5.     Kjqi,  Fad.  toifl.  7.  p.  744. 
(Z3)Id,  toiP.S,.  p.  54i?, 

agreeable 
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agreeable  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  thefe  princes  pro- 
mife  prote£tion  and  favour  to  each  other's  mercantile 
fubjefiis  in  their  dominions  (^24^.  The  commercial  in- 
tercourfe  between  England  and  Norway  was  fecured  and 
regulated  by  a  more  prolix  and  particular  treaty  A.  D. 
1269(25). 

The  people  of  Blackney  in  Lincohifliire  carried  on   a  Iceland. 
eonfiderabie  trade  v/ith  Iceland  in  this  period,  and  on  that 
account  they  obtained  a  charter  from  Edward  III.  exempt-- 
ing  their  failors  and  Ihips  from  being  imprelTed  into  the 
king's  fervice  (^26). 

Though  the  trade  of  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  re-  ^''^i'li^^' 
gulated  by  Enghfli  laws  in  the  thirteenth  century,  thefe 
laws  did  not  confine  it  within  narrow  limits.  By  the 
ftatute  of  Ireland,  A.  D.,  12S8,  the  king's  officers  are 
prohibited  from  feizing  foreign  fliips,  or  molcffing  fo- 
reign merchants,  in  the  ports  of  Ireland  :  and  the  Irifh 
are  permitted  to  export  their  corn,  provifions,  and  other 
commodities,  to  any  country  not  at  enmity  or  war  with 
the  king  of  England  (27).  The  freedom  of  trade  to  and 
from  Ireland  was  Ifill  further  fecured,  bv  another  law 
A.  D.  1360^28). 

That  violent  national  animofity  with  which  the  minds  iScodani 
of  the  two  Britifli  nations  began  to  be  inflamed  ag-ainft 
each  other,  foon  after  the  unfortunate  death  of  Alexan- 
der III.  of  Scotland,  put  an  end  to  the  friendly  inter- 
courfe  which  had  fubfifted  between  them  in  the  firfl  part 
of  this  period.  From  that  time  thefe  two  nations  hardly 
(exchanged  any  thing  but  wounds  and  injuries  for  one 
hundred  years.  During  this  hoftile  period,  the  three 
Edwards,  ittcceffivelv  kings  of  England,  not  only  pro- 
hibited their  own  fubjeSs  from  trading  with  the  Scots, 
but  laboured  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  to  prevent  other 
nations,  and  particularly  the  Fleming-s,  from  having  any 
com.merce  with  that  people.  This  they  could  not  ac- 
complifli  :  for  the  earls  of  Flanders  conilantly  replied  to 
all  the  folicitations  of  thefe  powerful  princes. — '*  That 
"  they  did  not  encourage  the  S.cots  in  their  wars,  hut 
•*  that  they  could  not  exclude  them  from  their  ports, 
**  without   doing  a   great  injury  to   their  own  fubjeds, 

(;Z4')  Rym.  Fed.  torn.  I.  p.  223.  (25)  U.  •(om.  r.  p   F5P, 

(26)  Hakluyl,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 

(27)  Statutcsat  Large,  vol.  i.  p;  120.  (23)  Id.  ibid.  p.  304. 

■     -  *'  wlio 
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*'  who  depended   very  miich   upon  trade  fsp)."     This 
animofity  between  the  two  Britifli  nations  proved  as  per- 
manent as  it  was  violent  ;  and  no  lefs  than  a  whole  cen- 
tury elapfed  before  any  regular  commercial   intercourfe 
between  them    was   renewed.     This   was  at  length  re- 
flored  by  the  following'  article,  in  a  truce  concluded  be- 
tween the   wardens    of  the  marches  of  both  kingdoms 
A.  D.  1386: — *'  Item,  it   is  acordit,  that  fpecial  affur- 
**  ance  fal  be  on  the  fee,  fra  the  water  of  Spie  to  the 
**  water   of  Tamye,    for  all    marchands    of  bath    the 
**  roialms,  and  here  godes  {30J." 
Imprudent       ^he  many  laws  that  were  made  in  England,  in  our 
commercial  prefent  period,  for  the  regulation  and  encouragement  of 
laws.  trade,  afford  a  further  proof  of  its  importance.     Some  of 

thefe  laws  were  wife  and  ufeful,  while  others  of  them 
were  imprudent  and  hurtful.  Of  the  lafl  fort  was  the 
law  of  Edward  II.  A.  I).  1314,'  fixing  a  certain  price 
upon  provifions  of  all  kinds,  which  produced  a  famine, 
and  was  foon  repealed  (31).  Of  the  fame  kind  was  the 
law  of  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1363,  commanding  that  no 
Englifh  merchant  fhould  deal  in  any  more  than  one  com- 
modity, either  by  himfelf  or  by  a  factor  in  any  manner  ; 
and  requiring  every  merchant  to  fix  upon  the  commodity 
In  which  he  refolved  to  trade,  before  the  term  of  Can- 
dlemas (32).  This  abfurd  law  was  alfo  foon  repealed. 
It  may  be  queflioned  whether  the  remarkable  laws  and 
conftitutions  of  the  ftaple,  which  required  all  Englifh 
traders  to  bring  the  chief  commodities  of  the  kingdom, 
viz.  wool,  v/ool-fclls,  leather,  lead,  and  tin,  to  certain 
towns,  to  be  there  fold  to  merchant  ftrangers,  were  pru- 
dent or  ufeful  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  law 
which  made  it  felony  for  any  Englifhman,  Welfhman,  or 
Irifhman,  to  export  anyof  thofe  commodities,  was  mofl im- 
prudent and  pernicious  (^33^.  Of  the  fame  pernicious 
tendency  was  that  law  of  Edward  III.  made  A.  D.  1368, 
prohibiting  Englifh  merchants  to  import  wine  from  Gaf- 
cony,  or  to  buy  fuch  wine  till  it  v/as  landed  in  England  by 
a  merchant-flranger  (34).     Nothing  couid  be  more  unjuft 

{2,9) Statutes  at  Lar^e,  vol.  a,  p.  9^3,  vol.  5.  p.  770,  &c. 

(30)  P.ym.  Fctd.  torn.  7.  p.  527. 

(31)  T.   Walfing.  Hill.  Ang.   p.  107, 

(32)  Statutes,  37th  Ed.  III.  p.' 3 14.        (33)  Id.  a4th  Ed.  III.  ch.  3, 
(34)  Id.  4ad  Edv/ard  III.  cb,  8. 
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and  cruel,  as  well  as  impolitic,  than  the  famous  law  or 
cuftom  which  long  prevailed  in  England,  of  making  every 
foreign  merchant  refponfible  for  the  debts,  and  even  pu- 
nifhable  for  the  crimes,  of  any  of  his  countrymen  who 
had  become  infolvent  or  had  efcaped  from  juftice.  This 
mofl  unreafonable  law  was  abrogated  by  the  feventeenth 
chapter  of  the  ftatute  of  the  ftaple,  A.  D.  1353  (35). 
Several  other  laws  were  made  in  this  period,  which  dif- 
coverthe  anxiety  of  the  kings  and  parliaments  of  England 
about  commerce,  and  at  the  fame  time  betray  their  igno- 
rance of  its  real  interefts. 

But  fome  commercial  laws  were  alfo  made  of  a  morevy-r 
falutary  teridency.  Such  were  the  feveral  laws  for  the  comm^r- 
uniformity  of  weights  and  meafures  (^6).  But  un-ciailawi. 
happily  thefe  laws  were  not  fo  well  contrived  and  execut- 
ed as  to  prove  effcfitual.  The  navigation  aGts  made  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  commanding  Englifli  merchants 
to  freight  none  but  Englifli  fhips,  were  evidently  wife,  and 
probably  contributed  to  the  encreafe  both  of  fhips  and 
Tailors  in  England  in  fucceeding  periods  (37).  But  it 
feems  to  have  been  the  chief  objeft  of  the  Englifh  legif- 
lature  in  this  period,  to  invite  foreign  merchants  to  Import 
the  commodities  of  their  refpe6:ive  countries,  and  export 
thofe  of  England.  With  this  view,  many  ftatutes  were 
made,  promifing  protefition  and  friendly  treatment,  toge- 
ther with  various  privileges  and  immunities,  to  mer- 
chants of  all  countries,  upon  condition  that  they  paid  their 
debts,  and  the  king's  culloms  punQiually  (38). 

Thefe  laws  for  the   encouragement   of  foreign  mer-  Many  fo- 
chants  were  not  ineffe£lual.     Great   numbers   of  foreign  reign  me«b 
traders,  then  called  merckant-Jirangers ,    were    fettled  in^^'*"'^^. 
London  and  other  great  towns  of  England,  and  formed  in-  Englaad. 
to  companies,  fome  of  which  were  a    kind  of  corporati- 
ons.    As  thefe  companies   of  merchant-ftrangers  almoft 
wholly  engrofled  the  foreign  trade,  and  had    a  confidera- 
ble  fhare  of  the  internal  commerce  of  England,  a  few  of 
the  chief  of  them  may  be  mentioned. 

(35)  Statutes  at  large,  a7thEd.III.  ch.  17. 

/'36)  Id.  p.  187.  Henry  III.  14th  Ed.  III.  ch,  12.  27th  Ed,  III.  ch.  10. 
34th  Ed.  Ill,  ch.  6.   13th  Richard  II.  ch.  0. 

(^j)  Id,  5  th  Richard  II.  ch.  3.   14th  Rich.  II.  ch,  6. 

(38)  Id.  9th  Henry  III.  ch.  30.  adEdwardl.  13th  Ed,  I.  ch.  i ,  i4tH 
Ed.  lll.ch.  a,  25th  Ed.  III.  ch.  i.  ad,  Rich.  il.  ch.  7.  5th  Rich.  il. 
ch.  I. 
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The  German  merchants  of  the  fleel-yard  in  London 
formed  the  mofl  ancient,  and  for  feveral  centuries,  the 
moft  flourifhing-  of  thefe  foreign  companies.  This  com- 
pany hsd  been  fettled  in  England  even  before  the  con— 
queil  ;  but  it  became  much  more  powerful  and  opulent  in 
the  courfe  of  this  period,  than  it  had  been  before  f^gj. 
This  v/as  owing  to  its  conne6i:ion  with  the  famous  confe- 
deracy of  the  Hanfe  towns,  and  to  the  additional  privi- 
leges conferred  upon  it  by  all  the  Engliih  monarchs  of 
thofe  times  (^40 j. 

The  company  of  the  merchants  of  the  flaple  was  form- 
ed about  the  beginning  of  this  period  ;  and  in  the  courfe 
of  it  became  very  confiderable  for  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers and  importance  of  its  tranfa6lion&.  The  views  with, 
which  this  company  was  eflablifhed,  and  the  privileges 
with  which  it  was  invefted,  are  worthy  of  our  attention, 
as  they  difcover  the  ideas  that  were  then  entertained  of 
trade.  It  was  eftabliflied  to  anfwer  thefe  two  ends  :  ifl;, 
to  purchafe  and  coIIe61;  all  that  could  be  fpared  of  the  chief 
commodities  of  the  kingdom  ;  which  were  thefe  five, 
wool,  wool-fells,  leather,  lead,  and  tin  ;  and  to  convey 
them  to  certain  towns,  which  were  called  Jlapk-tovjnsy 
that  the  king's  cuftoms  might  be  colle6ied  with  eafe,  and 
that  foreign  merchants  might  know  where  to  find  thefe 
eommodities  in  fufficient  quantities  :  2dly,  To  export 
thefe  ftaple-wares  to  foreign  countries,  and  to  import  re- 
turns for  them  in  goods,  coin,  or  bullion.  Natives  as  weli 
as  foreigners  might  be,  and  were  employed  in  executing 
the  firfi  of  thefe  ends  ;  but  no  natives  of  England,  Ire- 
land, or  Wales,  could  be  concerned,  dire6i;ly  or  indiretl- 
Iv,  in  exporting  any  of  thefe  ftaple-commodities  (41). 
The  ftaple-towns  for  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  ap- 
pointed by  the  (latute,  were— Newcaftle  upon  Tyne, 
York,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Weftminfter,  Canterbury, 
Chichefl:er,  Winchcfter,  Exeter,  Briftol,  Caermarthen, 
Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Drogheda  (42).  Mer- 
chants of  the  ftaple  were  exempted  from  the  jiirifdiclion 
of  the  ordinary  magiftrates,  and  fubjected  only  to  the 
authority  of  a  m.ayor  and  conftables  of  the  ftaple,    chofen 


(39)  See  vol.  a. 

(40)  Rym.  Fad.  torn.  2.  p.  161 .  torn,  3.  p.  2  5S; 

(41)  Statute?,  zyth  Ed.  III.  (4a)  Id.  ibid. 


annual// 
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annually,  in  each  of  thefe  towns,  who  were  to  judge  In 
aiJ  difputes  by  the  merchant-law,  and  not  by  the  common 
law  (43/  A  certain  number  of  corredors  were  chofen 
in  each  flaple-town,  whofe  office  it  was  to  regifter  all  bar- 
gains, for  which  they  received  a  fmall  fee  from  the  par- 
ties (44),  There  were  alfo  fix  mediators,  two  Germans, 
two  Lombards,  and  two  Englifhmen,  in  every  llaple- 
town,  who  v/ere  to  determine  all  difputes  referred  to 
them,  in  the  prefence  of  the  mayor  and  conftables  (45)* 
Many  privileges  and  immunities  were  conferred  hv  law  on 
this  famous  company,  which  formed  a  kind  of  diflin6t 
commonwealth;  and  it  was  made  felony  to  attempt  to  de- 
prive it  of  any  of  thefe  privileges  (  [6J. 

Another  mercantile  fociety,  called    t/fe  hrother-hood  o/Brother- 
St.  Thomas  Beckety  flourifhed  in  the  former  part    of  this  ^""'^  ""^  ^'' 

II  r  I    •  I'll  Tbomiis.  I 

period,  and  was  arterwards  incorporated  with  the  company 
of  merchant-adventurers,  which  made  a  great  figure  for 
feveral  centuries(^47^. 

It  will  be  fufiicient  to  name  fome  of  the  companies  of  Companies 
Italian  merchants  that  were  fettled  in  England  in  this  pe-  '•'f^^^''^" 
riod,  for  managing  the  trade  of  the  fevera!  ftates  and  ci- 
ties to  which  they  belonged.    Of  thefe  the  Lombards  were 
the  mofl:  numerous  and  opulent ;    but,    becoming  odious 
for  their  ufurious  practices,  they  were  fometimes  feverely 
treated  (48).     The  Caurfini  of  Rome  have  been  already 
mentioned  (49).     They  feem  to  have    been    as  great  ex- 
tortioners as  the  Lombards ;  for  (if  we  may  believe  Mat- 
thew Paris,  a  contemporary  hiflorian)  they  fometimes  ex^ 
a£ted  no  lefs  than  fixty  per  cent,  intereft  per  annum  (50). 
This,    together   with    their    oflentatious  difplay  of  their 
riches,  drew  upon  them  a  very  fevere  profecution,  A.  D.    ■ 
1251(51).     We  find  the  fociety  of  the  Pjeruchi,  and  the 
fociety  of  the  Scali  of  Florence,  refiding   in   London   in    . 
the  reign  of  Edward  II  (52).     The  companies  of  the 
Frifcobaldi  of  Florence,  and  of  the  Ballardi  and  Reifardi 
of  Lucca,  were  alfo  fettled  in  England  in  the  fame  reign 
(53).     Edward  III.  acknov/ledgeshimfelf  indebted  to  the 

(43)  Statute,  ayth  Ed.  111.  ch.  5.  8.  21.  (44)  Id.  ch.  ai.- 

(45)  Id.  ch.  24.  (46)  Id,  ch.  X3. 

(47)  Anderfon'sHiftory  of  Commerce,  vol.  i .  p.  189. 

{48)  Id.  ibid.  p.  167.  181.  (49)  See  vol.  3, 

(50)  M.  Paris,  p.  286.  (51 )  Id.  p.  550. 

(52)Madox  FirmaBargi,  p.  275. 

(53)  Id.  p.  95,  97.      Rjra.  Feed.  torn.  2.  p.  goj. 
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company  of  the  Bardi  of  Florence  twelve  thoufand  marks ; 
and  grants  them  a  prefent  of  two  thoufand  pounds  for 
their  good  fervices  (^54J.  Thefe  examples  are  fufEcient 
to  prove,  that  fcveral  companies  of  Itahan  merchants 
were  fettled  in  England  in  this  period,  for  managing  thejj 
trade  of  the  ftates,  cities,  and  companies,  with  which  thej 
were  connefted. 

7,,^^5_  The  Jews  may  be  reckoned  among  the  Grangers  fettled  ' 

in  England  on  account  of  commerce.  In  the  former  part 
of  this  period  they  were  numerous  ;  and  many  of  them 
had  acquired  great  fums  of  mioney  by  trade  and  ufury. 
But  their  fitua'ion  was  unhappy,  being  frequently  phm- 
dered  by  the  fovereign  and  univerfally  hated  by  the  peo- 
ple. At  length  the  clamour  againft  them  for  their  extor- 
tions, for  their  debafing  and  diminifning  the  coin,  and  for 
other  crimes,  became  fo  vehement,  that  thev  were  ba- 
niflied  out  of  England,  A.  D.  1290  (55). 
Foreifi-n  It  was  not  agreeable  to  the  Englilli  to  fee  fo  great   a 

merchants    fhare  of  the  commerce  of  tlieir  country   in  the  hands  of 
hatedby  the  ^:j.j.^j^g^^j,g.  on  the  contrary,    thefe  flrangers    were  hated 
encom'aKed'  ^'^^  maltreated  by  them,  and  their  cxpulfion  mofl  earneft- 
by  our        ly  defired.     But  they  found  powerful  prote£lors    in    our 
kinjrsand     kings,  j)relates,  and  barons  (to  whom   they  were  in  ma- 
baruns,        ^^  refpe^ls  ufeful),  Avho  made  many  laws  for  their  fecu- 
rity  and  encouragement  (56).     In    particular,    v/hen  the 
city  of ,  London  prefented  a  petition  to  Edward  I.  A.  D. 
'      1289,  for  the  expulfion  of  all    merchant-ftrangers,    that 
great  prince  replied, — •"  I  am  of  opinion,  that  merchant- 
*'  ftiangers  are  ufeful  and  beneficial  to  the  great  men  of 
"  the  kingdom ;  and  therefore  I  will  not  expel  them  (5  7).'* 
Gne  of  our  ancient  hifliorians  of  the  beft  credit   expreffes 
■  his  abhorrence   of   the  jealoufy  of  the  Londoners,    and 
their  cruelty  to  foreign  merchants  ;  of  which  he  gives  the 
following    example.     A    very  rich  merchant   of  Genoa 
prefented  a  petition  to  Richard   II.  A.  D,    1379,  for  per- 
mliuon  to  depofit  his  goods  in  the  cadie  of  Southampton,  > 
promiftng  to  bring  fo  great  a  fliare  of   the   trade   of  the, 
Eaft  into  England,  that  the  price  of  a  pound  of  pepper] 

{54)  Rym.Foed,  torn.  4.  p.  387.  (^55^  Anderfon,  vol.  i .  p.  133. 

(56)Statutes,9thHenry  HI.  ch.  30.  ad  Ed.  "l.  13th  Ed.  1.  ch.  1.  14th' 
Ed.  HI.  ch.  a.  25th  Ed.  III.  ch.  2,.  zd  Rich.  II.  ch.  7.  5th  Rich.  II.; 
ch.  I . 

(57)  Anderfon,  vol.  I .  p.  ijr  .. 
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would  be  reduced  to  four  pence,  and  the  prices  of  all 
othci  fpices  in  the  fame  proponion.  But  the  Londoners 
(fays  the  hiftorian),  enemies  to  the  profperity  of  their 
country,  hired  affaffins,  who  murdered  the  merchant  in 
the  ftreet.  '*'  After  this  (exclaims  he)  what  ftran^icr  will 
**  trufl:  his  perfon  among  a  people  fo  faiihlefs  vud  fo 
**  v-ruel?  Who  will  not  dread  our  treachery,  and  abhor 
"  ourname(58)?" 

Foreign  trade  was  frequently  interrupted  in  this  period  Piracy  in- 
by  the  ferocious  piratical  difpofition  of  the  mariners  of  all  ti^iTupted 
nations,  who  were  too  apt,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  ^^^  ^' 
to  plunder  friends  and  foes  Avitliout  diinnQion.  We  have 
a  lively  picture  of  this,  and  of  its  fatal  confequences,  in 
the  following  account  of  the  condn6l  of  the  feamen 
of  the  Cinque-ports,  A.  D.  1264,  by  a  contempo- 
rary hiftorian.  "  The  mariners  of  the  Cinque-ports, 
*'  having  provided  a  powerful  fleet,  fcourcd  the  feas,  and 
"  greatly  interrupted  trade  ;  feizing  every  fliip  they  met, 
*'  and  barbarouflv  butchering  their  crews,  whether  they 
**  were  foreigners  or  their  own  countrymen  ;  they  threw 
**  their  bodies  into  the  fea,  and  applied  the  fhips  and 
**  cargoes  to  their  own  ufe.  More  cruel  than  Scylla  or 
*^  Charybdis,  they  murdered  all  who  brought  neceffary 
*'  commodities  into  their  country,  v/ithout  dif-inftion. 
*'  By  this  means  all  kinds  of  goods,  in  which  England  had 
**  formerly  abounded,  became  fo  fcarce  and  dear,  that  a 
**  quantity  of  wine  or  wax  which  had  been  ufually  fold 
*'  for  forty  diil'ings,  now  cofl:  eight  or  ten  marks,  or  even 
*'  more;  a  pound  of  pepper,  which  nA;d  to  be  fold  for 
*'  fixpence,  was  now  foid  for  three  (liillings ;  in  a  word, 
*'  fait,  iron,  fteel,  cloths,  and  goods  of  all  kinds,  be- 
*'  came  fo  fcarce,  that  the  people  fufFered  much  want, 
*'  and  the  merchants  were  reduced  to  beggary  (59-1."  But 
thefe  defl:ru6tive  violences  were  never  carried  to  fo  high  a 
pitch,  but  when  the  affairs  of  the  public  were  in  great 
confufion,  as  thev  were  A.D.  1264. 

The  chief  feats  of  trade  in  England  were    the  fame  in  7^'^<=  cM<-P 
this  as  in    the    preceding'    period,    with    a  few    addiiionr,  7"'- "^'^''^' 

mi        I  rr         r  >T  /^  i  <-!-(  i         •  t       •  tlv:  lame  a» 

T.he  burgeifesoi  Newcaflle  upon  Tyne,  having  obtamcd  ,  1 '.'..c  for- 

libcrty  of  digging  coals  in  the  Caflle-muir  from  Henry  III.  rn^r  pe- 
riod. 

(5S)Tho.  Walfing.  Hift.  Ang.  p.  zfj. 
/55)  Chroaicon  Tho.  Wykc?,  adann.  14^4. 

H  h  21  A.  D. 
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A.  D.  1234,  and  afterwards  the  property   of  that  muir 
from  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1357,  they  foon  after  began  to  ■ 
export  coals  to  London,  and  other  places,  in  confiderable 
quantities  (60).     Encouraged  and  enriched  by  that   com- 
merce, the  people  of  Newcaftle  engaged  in  foreign  trade  ; 
and  we  find  a  fliipof  theirs  of  the   burden  of  two  hun- 
dred tons,  and  valued  at  400!.  equal  in  weight  of  filver  to 
loool.  of  our  money,  exclufive  of  her  cargo,  wasfeized 
in  the  Baltic,  on  her  voyage  to  Pruflia,  A.  D.  1394  (61). 
Though  Kingfton  upon  Hull  was  ncrt  founded   till  A.  D, 
1296,  it  increafed  fo  faft,  that  in  lefs  than  one    century  it 
had  become  a  large,  rich,  and  populous  town,    engaged 
in  foreign  trade.     In  the   treaty  between  Henrv  IV.  and 
the  Hanfc-towns,  A.  D.  1400,  it  appears  that  the  mariners 
of  thofe  towns  had  plundered  four  fhips  belonging  to  Hull, 
near    the   coafl    of  Norway,    fome    years    before    that 
time  (62). 
r.xports  and      The  exports  and  imports  of  England  confifted  nearly  of 
imports       the  fame  commodities  in  this  as   in  the  preceding  period; 
fame' as  in    ^"'^  therefore  need  not  be  here  enumerated  (63).     I   have 
the  former  not  met  with  any  evidence,  that  flaves   formed   an  article 
period.        of  exportation  from   England    in  the  prefent  period.     In 
the  annals  of  the   priory  of  Dunfl:able,    we  find  the  fol- 
lowing fhort  entry,  A.  D.  1283  : — "  This  year,    in  the 
*'   month  of  July,  we  fold  our  flave  William    Pyke,  and 
*'  received   one  mark  from  the  buyer   (64)."     But  for 
what  purpofethis  unhappy  man   was  purchafed,    we  are 
not  informed.     If  one  mark  was  the  whole  of  his  price, 
men  mufl:  have  been  cheaper    than  horfes,  or  Pyke  muft 
have  been  a  worthlefs  fellow. 
Balance  <i        That  the  balance  of  trade  was  very  greatly  in  favour  of 
tiadcin        England,  in  this  period,  is  evident    to    a   demonflration. 
v^l'i"'  'a       If  this  had  not  been  the    cafe,  it  would  have  been  im- 
poffible  for  a  country,  without  gold  or  filver  mines  of  any 
great  value,  to  have    fupplied  thofe  prodigious  inceflant 
drains  of  treafi.ire  to  the  court  of  Rome,    and  to    foreis^n 
ecclefiaftics,  who  pofiefied  many  of  the  bell:  benefices  of  the 
king^dom  •,  and  thofe  ftill  greater  drains  occafioned  by  the 
frequent  and  ruinous  expeditions  of  her  princes  and  nobles 

(6^c)  Anderfon'f  Kift.  Com.  vol.  I .  p.  111.1S8.207. 
(61 )  Kakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  i .  p.  166. 
i6a)  Id.  ibid.  p.  167.  {63)  See  vol.  3. 

(64)  Aanal.  de  Dunllap.  ann.  1183. 
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'to  the  continent ;    and  by  various  other  means.      Henry 

III.  (for  example)  fent  out  of  the  kingdom  in  a  few  years, 
in  prefents  to  iiis  foreign  favourites,  and  in  profecuting  the 
I  vain  projeQ:  of  making  his  fecond  fon  prince  Edmund  king 
jof  Sicily,  the  enormous  fum  of  950,000  marks,  contain- 
ing as  muchfilver  as  1,900,000!.  and  of  as  much  value  as 
'5,000,0001.  of  our  monev.     This  account  the  hiflorian, 
v^ho  wasfecretary  to  the  king,  received  from  a  clergyman 
of  credit,  who  had  examined  all  the  rolls,  and  carefully 
i  calculated  the  fums.     About  two  years  after  (A. D.  1257) 
that  king's  brother,   Richard  earl   of  Cornwall,    carried 
out  of  England  at  once  700,000!.  containing  rather  more 
fdver  than  2,ooo,oooI.  of  our  money  ;  all  which,  together 
?with  the   annual   income    of  his  great  eftate,  for  feveral 
years,  he  fpent  in  Germany,  to  no  efFe6t,  in  attempting 
to  fupport  his  election  to   be  king  of  the  Romans  (65). 
The  annual  revenues  of  the  Italian    clergy    in    England, 
the  greated  part  of  which  was  carried  out  of  the  kingdom, 
were  found,  A.  D.  1245,  to  amount  to  60,000  marks,  or 
1 2O5OO0I.  of  our  money  (66).     From  thefe  few  examples 
we  may  be  convinced  that  the  fums  carried  out  of  Eng- 
i  land  in  the  courfe  of  this  period    were  immenfely  great ; 
'  and  yet  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  England  fuppli- 
cd  thefc  fums,  and  alfo  gradually  enriched  the  kinc^dom. 

The  greatnefs  of  this  balance  feems  to  have  been  ow-  Caufes  of 
ingto  the  following  circumftance.    The  imports  intoEng-  this. 
land,  in  this  period,  confifled  almofl:   wholly  of  filks,  fine 
cloths,  wines,  fpices,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  luxury, 
which  were  ufcd  only  by  the  royal  family,  and   a   fmall 
,  rum.ber  of  rich  prelates  and  great  barons  ;  and  therefore, 
j  though  the  prices  of  thefe  commodities  were    high,    the 
i  quantity  ufed  being  trifling,  the  whole  amount  was  incon- 
ii  f;derable.     It  appears  upon  record,  that  the  value   of  all 
the  goods  imported  into  England  A.  D.  i  3s4,  was  no  more 
1  than  38,970!,  3$.  6d.  (67).     The  nominal   pound   at  that 
I'  time  containing;  only  46s.  6d.  of  our  money,  this  fum  con- 
tained only  as  much  filver  as  is  now  coined   into    90,355!. 
5s.  If  we  fuppofe  that  any  given  quantity  of  fdver   would 
then  have  purchafed  five  times  as  much  of  any  commodity 
as  the  fame  quantity  will  do  at  prefcnt,  it  will  follow,  that 

(65)  M.  Paris  Hift.  Ane.  p.  639.  (66)  14.  p.  451. 

(67)  Anderlon  Hill,  Com,  vul.  1.  i\.  D.  1354. 
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as  many  goods  of  all  kinds  as  were  imported  into  England 
.  A:  D.  1354  might  now  be  imported  for  451,776!.  5s. — z 
very  contemptible  fum  indeed  when  com.parcd  v/ith  the 
value  of  our  prefent  imports.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  exports  from  Iingland  ccnfifled  of  commodities 
of  general  ufe,  as  v/ool,  wool-fel!s,  leather,  lead,  tin, 
corn,  butter,  checfe,  coarfe  cloths,  Src.  which  were 
exported  in  great  quantities  to  feveral  countries,  where 
they  found  a  ready  market.  Accordingly,  it  appears 
from  the  fame  record,  that  in  the  fame  year  1354 
the  value  of  the  four  articles  of  v/ool,  wool-feils, 
leather,  and  coarfe  cloths,  exported,  amounted  to  no  lefs 
than  294,184!.  containing  as  much  filver  as  683,977!.  and 
of  as  great  efficacy  as  3,419,885!.  of  our  money.  This 
alone,  fet  in  oppofition  to  the  whole  imports  of  that  year, 
yielded  a  balance  in  favour  of  England  of  255,214!.  con- 
taining as  much  filver  as  593,370!.  and  of  as  great  efficacy 
as  2,966,850!.  of  our  mon-ey  at  prefent  (6S) :  a  very  great 
balance,  though  we  have  no  account  of  the  lead,  tin, 
corn,  and  other  articles  exported. 
M<,ft  effec-  From  the  above  ftate  of  the  trade  of  England  in  this 
tuai  means  pericd  it  plainly  appears,  that  though  it  was  trifling  in 
the  balance  comparifon  to  Avhat  it  is  at  prefent ;  yet  in  proportion  to 
of  trade  in  its  extent,  it  was  unfpeakabiy  more  advantageous  to  the 
ouj- favour,  nation.  From  hence  alfo  it  is  evident,  that  the  mod 
ef/eCtual  means  which  any  people  can  employ  for  turn- 
ing tlie  balance  of  trade  in  their  own  favour  are  thefe 
two,' — to  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  imported  luxuries,—, 
and  to  be  diligent  in  preparing  articles  of  general  utility 
for  exportations. 
'Ij'^of  That  rnoll   excellent  device  for    the  payment    ofac-i 

counts  between  merchants  refiding  in  different  countries, 
by  bills  of  exchange,  without  the  atlual  tranfmiiTion  of 
paih,  was  not  unknown  in  England  in  the  prefent  period. 
We  find  Peter  Egiblanke  bifhop  of  Hereford  employing 
this  contrivance,  A.  D.  1255,  to  a  very  pernicious  pur- 
pofe.  Henry  III.  had  contratled  an  immenfe  debt  to  the 
pope  in  profecuting  the  abfurd  projecSt  of  making  his 
fon  Edmund  Icing  of  Sicily  ;  and  his  holinefs,  who  was 
much    indebted  to  certain  Italian   merchants,    who   had 

(58)  Andti-ron  Kill;.  Com.  vol.  i .  A,  D.  1354. 
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advanced  money  for  carrying  on  the  war,  had  become 
importunate  for  payment.  In  this  extremity  the  bifhop 
of  Flereford  fuggefted  to  Henry  the  following  curious 
fcheme  for  the  payment  of  all  his  debts  without  money. 
—That  the  Italian  merchants-  to  whom  the  pope  was  in- 
debted fhould  draw  bills  in  favour  of  their  creditors  in 
England,  on  all  the  rich  bifliops,  abbots,  and  priors,  in 
that  kingdom,  for  certain  large  fums  of  money  alleged 
to  have  been  lent  by  them  to  thefe  prelates  for  the  ufe 
of  their  refpe6tive  churches  ;  that  thefe  bills  iliould  all 
be  fent  to  the  pope's  legate  in  England,  who  fliould 
com.pel  the  prelates  to  accept  and  pay  them,  by  threats 
of  ecclefiariical  cenfures.  This  iniquitous  fcheme  v-^as 
adopted  by  the  king  ;  and  the  bifliop  v/as  fent  to  Rome 
to  procure  the  pope's  confent  and  concurrence.  Thefe 
were  eafsly  procured  :  the  bills,  to  the  amount  of  150,540 
marks,  were  drawn  and  prefented  ;  and  the  prelates, 
after  many  remondrances,  were  compelled  to  pay  them, 
by  threats  of  excommunication  i6g).  The  anfwer  of 
the  pope  to  the  bifliop,  when  he  had  explained  his 
fcheme  to  him,  affords  a  curious  fpecirnen  of  the  morality 
of  the  infallible  head  of  the  church  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury: "  Go  (faid  his  holinefs),  my  dearefl  friend  and 
*'  brother,  and  do  what  feemeth  befl  to  your  own  iii- 
*'  duflry,  which  I  very  much  commend  (70J."  As 
mercantile  tranfaclions  increafed,  the  ufe  of  bills  of 
exchange  became  more  common  ;  and  a  law  was  made 
A.  D.I  38 1,  encouraging,  or  rather  commanding  the 
ufe  of  them,  in  making  remittances  to  foreign  coun- 
tries {71). 

Money  or  coins  are  of  fo  much  ufe  in  commerce,  that  J^oney, 
the  flate  of  them  m.u(l:  be  briefly  delineated  in  every 
period  of  this  work.  As  none  of  our  writers  who  flour- 
ifhed  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  make  men- 
tion of  living  money,  we  may  conclude,  that  coins  made 
of  the  precious  metals  were  now  become  the  only  repre- 
fentatives  of  all  commodities.  It  is  only  money  of  that 
kind  therefore  with  v^hich  we  are  here  concerned. 

The  coins  of  both  the  Brihfli  kingdoms  continued  in  chanj'eb--in 
the   fame    ftate    in  which   they  had   been  in  the  former  the  coLa. 

{69)  M.  Paris  Hift.  Angl.  p.  6iz.  (;o)  Id.  ibid, 

(yi)  Statutes,  A.,  D,  1381.  cliap,  s. 
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period,    during  the  whole  of  the   thirteenth,  and  fomc 
part  of  the  fourteenth   century  (72  j.     Edward  TIL  made 
a  very  material  alteration  in  the  ftate  of  the  coin  of  Eng- 
land A.  D.  1346,  by  commanding  22s.  6d.  to  be  coined 
-    out  of  the  tower-pound   of  fi'ver.     By  this  regulation  the 
weight  of  the  fdver  penny,  which  was   flill  the  largefl; 
real  coin,  was  reduced  from  22i-  to  20  Troy  grains,  and 
the  pound  to    51s.  8d.  of  cur  money  (73).     The   fame 
prince  made  a  flill  greater  change  A.  D,  135 1,  by  coin- 
ing groats  and  half-groats,  the  greats  weighing  72,  Troy 
grains,  and  60  of  thefe  groats  making   a  nominal  pound 
llerling,    containing  only  as  much  fdver    as  46s.  6d.  of 
our  money  (74).     This  fcccnd  diminution  of  the  weight 
of  the  coin  is  faid  to  have  been  m.ade  by  the  perfuafion  of 
William    Edington    biihop  of  Winchefter,  and  treafurer 
of  England  (75/ 
Gflid  coip.        The  coinage  of  gold  was  one  of  the  greatefi;  alterations 
made    by  Edward  III.  in  the  (late  of  the  coin.     By  the 
adviceof  his  courcil,  A.  D.  1344,    January  20,  he  com- 
manded florins  of  gold    to  be  coined,  and  to  pafs  for  6s. 
half  florins  for  3s.  and  quarter  florins  for  is.  6(i.  of  the 
money  of  that  tim,e(76).     But  Edward,  aiming  at  too 
much   profit  by  this  coinage,  had  fet  too  high  a  value 
upon  ihcfe  pieces,  which  prevented  their  currency.     To 
remedy  this,  he  coined  that  fame  year   gold  nobles,  half 
nobles,  and  farthing  nobles,  the  nc'ble  to  pafs  for  6s.  8d. 
the  half  noble  for  3s.  4d.  and  the  farthing  noble  for  is.  8d, 
which  he   made    knov/n    by  a  proclamation,  dated   9th 
July  A.  D.  1344,  commanding  thofe  coins  to  be  taken  in 
payment  at  thefe  rates  (77).     By  another  proclamation, 
dated  iiugufl  20,  the  fame  year,  he  commanded  all  the 
gold  of  the  firil  coinage  to  be  brought   to  the  mint,  and 
fold  for  its  real  value  (78).     In  the  firft  coinage  a  pound  of 
gold  was  rated  at  1 5  pounds  of  filver,  in  the  fecond  only  at 
i  3!.  3s.  4d  (79J.     This  coin  was  called  a  noble,  either  on 
account  of  it?  value    and  beauty,  being  the  largefl   and 
faireft  then  known,  or  on  account  of  the  honourable  occa- 

(71)  See  vol    3.  chap.  6. 

{73)  Martin  Fclkes6n  Eng-lifh  Silver  Coins,  p.  11. 

(74)  Rym.  Fctd.  torn.  5.  p.  708. 

(7c)  Stow  Annsl.  p.  ?.5(.      T.  Walling,  p.  i  (Jg. 

^/il'^y'^-J°"^-^'"''-S-P-403.  (77)ld.  ibid.  p.  4i5. 

f  7S)  id.  Ibid,  r.  4'i4..  ^ 

(79)  Stej..heD  iVianin  Leiik^'.^-  Hiilory  of  Engliih  Money. 
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fion  on  which  it  was  ftruck,  the  great  naval  viflory  over 
the  French,  obtained  by  Edward  in  perfon,  A.  D.  1340: 
for  on  that  coin  Edward  appears  completely  armed,  in  a 
fliip,  with  a  naked  fword  in  his  right  hand.  Thefe 
nobles,  half  and  quarter  nobles,  continued  to  be  the  chief 
gold  coins  of  England  to  the  end  of  this  period. 

The  method  of  coining  money  in  this  period  was  very  MeAod  of 
fimple.  The  metal  was  caft  from  the  melting-pot  into*^*^"^'"g- 
flieets  or  long  thin  bars ;  thefe  were  cut  with  flieers  into 
fquare  pieces  of  exa6t  weights,  according  to  the  fpecies 
of  coin  intended  ;  thefe  pieces  were  formed  into  a  round 
fliape  by  the  hammer,  after  which  thofe  of  filver  were 
blanched  or  made  white  by  boiling  ;  and,  lafl:  of  all,  they 
were  ftamped  or  impreffed  by  a  hammer,  which  finiflied 
the  operation  (80). 

It  was  not  fo  eafy  a  matter,  in  the  times  we  are  now  Royal  es- 
confidering,  to  exchange  gold  and  fdver  coins  for  each  '^'^^^gc. 
other  as  it  is  at  prefent  ;  ancj  therefore  Edward  III.  and 
feveral  of  his  fucceffors,  took  this  office  into  their  own 
hands,  to  prevent  private  extortion,  as  well  as  for  their 
own  advantage  :  and  they  performed  it,  by  appointing 
certain  perfons,  furniflied  with  a  competent  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  coins,  in  London  and  other  towns,  to  be 
the  only  exchangers  of  money,  at  the  following  rate. 
When  thefe  royal  exchangers  gave  filver  coins  for  a  par- 
cel of  gold  nobles,  for  example,  they  gave  one  filver  pen- 
ny lefs  for  each  noble  than  its  current  value  ;  and  when 
they  gave  gold  nobles  for  filver  coins,  they  took  one 
penny  more,  or  6s.  gd.  for  each  noble  ;  by  which  in 
every  tranfaclion  they  made  a  profit  of  i  i-5th  per 
cent(,8j).  Thefe  royal  exchangers  had  alfo  the  exclu- 
five  privilege  of  giving  the  current  coins  ot  the  kingdom 
in  exchange  for  foreign  coins,  to  accommodate  merchant- 
flrangers,  and  of  purchafmg  light  money  tor  the  ufe  of 
the  mint.  As  feveral  laws  were  made  againil  exporting 
Englifh  coins  (82),  the  king's  exchangers  at  the  feveral 
fea-ports  furnillied  merchants  and  others  who  were  go- 
ing beyond  feas,  with  the  coins  of  the  countries  to  wliich 
they  were  going,  in  exchange  tor  Englilh  money,  ac- 
cording to  a  table  which  hungup  in  iheir  offices  for  pub- 

(80)  Stephen  Martin  Ixake's  Hillory  of  EngHlh  Money,   p.' 75. 

(Si)  Rym.  Fad.  torn.  5.  p.  416. 

(8z)  Staiiitiis,  ^^ih  Erf-.  III.  chap,  i,  9,  10,  11. 
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lie  Inrpection  (83).      By   thefe   various   operations   they 
made  confiderable  profits,  of  which  the  king  had  a  cer- 
tain fliare.     The  houfe  in  which  the  royal  exchanger  of 
any  town   kept  his  office  was  called  the  Exchange  ;  from 
which,  it  is  probable,  the  pubhc  ftru£tures  where  mer- 
chants meet  for  tranfacting  bufmefs  derive  their  name. 
Clipping,  '       The  crimes  of  clipping  and  counterfeiring  the  cux'-rent 
&c.  pre-'     coin  of  England,  and  of  importing  bafe  money  of  various 
vaikd.        denominations,    as  pollards,  crokards,    mitres^   leonines, 
rofaries,  italdings,  fteepings,  and  eagles,  prevailed  very 
much  in   the  pr'efent   period,  though  feveral  fevere  laws 
were    made  againft  them  (^84).     The  Jews   are  faid  to 
have  been  remarkably  guilty  of  thefe  pernicious  prac- 
tices;  and  their  guilt  mull:  have  been  very  great  mdeed, 
if  it  was   equal  to  their  punifhment :  for  no  fewer  than 
aSo'ofthem  were  put  to  death  for  thefe  crimes,  in  one 
year  (1279),  in  London  alone,  befides  many  others    in 
other  parts  of  England  (85;.     At  the  fame  time,  all  the 
goldfrniths   in    the    kingdom    were   feized    and    thrown 
into  prifon,    on    fufpicion  of  being  guilty  of  the  fame 
crine  (86). 
State  of  the      Though  the  difference  in  weight  between  a  real  pound 
coin  of  Scot"-  of  filver  and  a  nominal  pound  in  coin  feems  to  have  com- 
iand.  menced  in  both  the  Britifh   kingdomis  nearly  about  the 

fame  time,  yet  that  difference  foon  became  confiderably 
greater  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  The  following  pro- 
clamation, iflbed  by  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1355,  is  an  un- 
queflionable  evidence  of  both  thefe  fads :  "  The  ancient 
*'  money  of  Scotland  was,  till  thefe  times,  of  the  fame 
^■^  weight  and  alloy  as  our  fterling  money  of  England ; 
**  and  therefore  did  always  pafs  current  in  England.  But 
"  becaufe  new  money  of  the  fame  form  and  denomina- 
"  tion  with  the  old,  kit  of  inferior  weight  and  finenefs, 
**  hath  been  lately  coined  in  Scotland,  and  is  current  in 
*•  our  kingdom,  it  is  neceffary  to  prevent  this,  which 
«<  would  be  a  manifeft  lofs  to  our  people.  We  command, 
^'  therefore,    that  proclamation  be  made,   in    all  cities, 

^83)Rym.  Fo:d.  torn  4.  p.  500.     Statutes,  9th  Ed.  111.  chap.  7. 
(34)  Statutes,  20th  Ed.    1.   ann.  izciz  ;   27th   Ed.  I.    ann.  12519;    oth 
Ed.  111.  chap.  2. 

(85)  Anderfon'sHlft.  Com.  vol.    I .  p.   129.     T.  Walling.    Hilt.  Angl. 
p.  48.      Hemingiovd.  Hift.  Ed.  I.  p  .6. 

(86)  T.  Wykes  Chron,  .nnn.  5270. 
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"  towns,  &c.  That  none  of  our  fubjeSs  take  that  new 
*'  money  cf  Scotland  in  payment,  except  for  its  real  va- 
*'  kie  as  bulHon  to  be  brought  to  our  mint ;  and  that  the 
**  old  money  iTiall  have  the  fame  curr':ncy  as  ufual  (87).'* 
How  much  this  new  money  of  Scotland  differed  from 
EngliiTi  money,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  is  probable 
the  difference  was  not  very  perceptible,  fmce  a  royal  pro- 
clamation was  neceffary  to  put  ihc  people  upon  their  guard 
affainfl:  taking  it  in  payment.  But  the  difference  increafed 
fo  faff,  that  before  the  end  of  the  centurv,  the  coins  of 
Scotland  were  not  above  half  the  value  of  tliofe  cf  Eng- 
land of  the  fame  denomination.  This  appears  from  the 
I2th  chapter  of  the  ftatutes  made  at  Wcftminffer,'  A.  D. 
1390,—"  The  groat  of  Scotland  fhall  pafs  only  for  two 
*'  pence  in  England  ;  the  half-groat  for  one  penny,  the 
*'  penny  for  a  half-penny,  and  the  half-penny  for  a  far- 
"  thing  (88). 

The  high  premiums  that  were  ufually  paid  for  the  ufe  High  inte- 
of  mioney  borrowed,  muff  have  been  a  great  obffru6lion '^"'^'^  °^™'*" 
to  trade  in  this  period.  The  church  of  Rome  ffiJl  conti-  '^^' 
nued  to  prohibit  lending  money  on  intereff,  declaring  it  to 
be  ufurious  and  heretical.  Though  this  could  not  prevent 
fuch  tranfaftions,  it  pr executed  their  being  regulated  by 
law ;  and  therefore  the  rate  of  interefl:  varied  according  to 
the  neceffities  of  the  borrovv^er,  the  avarice  of  the  lender, 
and  many  other  circumilances.  It  hath  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Caurfini,  v/ho  were  agents  for  the  pope 
tn  England,  fornetimes  extorted  no  lefs  than  fixty  per  cert. 
per  annum.  For  this,  it  is  true,  they  were  excommuni- 
cated by  Roger  bifliop  of  London,  A.  D.  123s;  ;  but  they 
were  protefited  by  the  pope,  who,  fays  the  hiffcrian,  v/as 
be  fufpe£ted  of  being  their  accomplice  j  and  none,  we  may 
prefume,  who  had  not  fo  powerful  a  proteftor,  would 
have  dared  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  intolerable  extortion  (89). 
In  general,  therefore,  we  m-ay  be  certain,  that  the  pre- 
mium demanded  for  the  ufe  of  money  was  commonly 
much  lower,  moff  probably  about  twenty  per  cent,  per 
annum,  or  under  (90).  In  the  marriage-coniract  of  Mar- 
garet daughter  of  A^lexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  with 
Eric  king  of  Norway,  A.  D.  1281,  it  is  ffipulated,   that 

(?!7)Rym.  Fa'ci.  tnm.  ;;.  p   813. 
/8S)  Statutes,   14th  Richard  II.  ch.  12. 
(89)  M,  Vivi?,  p.  aS5.  (90)  Anderfon's  Hift.  Com.  v.  i .  p.  14:. 

if 
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if  any  part  of  the  princefs's  fortune  (which  \vas  14,000 
marks)  was  not  paid  at  the  terms  agreed  upon,  the  king 
of  Norway  fliould  be  immediately  put  in  poffefTion  of  ef- 
fates  in  Scotland,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  money,  and  for  pay- 
ment of  the  intereft ;  and  that  an  eflate  given  him  in  fe- 
curity for  a  thoufand  marks  fhould  yield  at  lead  one  hun- 
<ired  marks  of  yearly  rent,  being  an  interefl;  of  ten  per 
cent,  per  annum  (91).  But  as  this  was  an  amicsble  tranf- 
aclion  between  t^vo  princes,  contra6ting  a  near  alliance, 
and  the  fecurity  was  a  real  eilate,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
intereft  was  much  lower  than  the  ordinary  rate  exa8:ed  by 
private  money-lenders  on  perfonal  fecurity.  It  may  be 
obferved,  in  palling,  that  tl^e  greatnefs  of  the  portion  of 
this  princcfs  is  one  proof,  amongfl:  many  others,  that  the 
wealth  of  Scotland  bore  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
that  of  England  before  the  death  oi  Alexander  III.  than 
tveY  it  did  before  that  fr.tal  event. 
Compara-  So  much  hath  been  faid  in  the  6th  chapter  of  the  3d 
ye  va  ue    |,qq]^  ^f  [j^j<,  -vi^crk,  conccmins:  the  comparative  value  of 

or  money,  '.K,         ,'^, 

zndexpencc  money,  and  expence  of  living,  m  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
of  living,  centuries;  and  in  the  prefent  times,  that  it  will  not  be 
neceHarv  to  fay  much  on  thefe  fubje6ts  here,  as  no  very 
remarkable  change  in  thefe  particulars  feems  to  have  ta- 
ken place  in  the  prefent  period  (92).  To  near  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  nominal  pound  fierling  in 
coin  was  a  real  pound  of  filver,  or  about  three  of  our 
nominal  pounds ;  and  the  fame  quantity  of  filver,  as  an 
ounce,  or  a  pound,  would  have  then  purchafed  as  many 
of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  as  five  ounces,  or  five  pounds, 
will  do  at  prefent.  That  the  above  computation  is  not 
hv  from  the  truth,  might  be  proved  from  many  fa<5l:s 
mentioned  by  our  ancienr  hiilorians ;  but  the  two  follow- 
ina,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  rhought  fufficient.  One  of  thefe 
hiftorians  fpe^king  of  fir  William  de  Lille,  the  tyranni- 
cal fherilf  of  Northumberland,  A.  D.  1256,  fays, — 
*'  He  was  rich,  having  an  eflate  u'hich  v/as  reckoned 
**  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year  ^93).''  Ac- 
cording to  the  above  computation,  fir  William  was  as 
rich  as  a  gentleman  is  at  prefent  who  hath  a  clear  eflate 
of  2,250!.  a  year;  who  may  indeed  be  called  rich,  though 


(91)  r<ym.  Feed.  torn.  z.  p.  ic8o. 

(5ii)  See  vol.  3.ch.  <T.       ,  (q3)M.  Pari?,  p,  ti/. 
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many  private  gentlemen  are  much  richer.  Another  hif- 
torian,  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century,  acquaints 
us,  that  the  ordinary  falaries  of  curates,  before  the  great 
peftilence,  A.  D.  1348,  were  four  or  five  marks  a-year ; 
equivalent,  according  to  the  above  fuppofuion,  to  forty 
or  fifty  pounds  at  prefent,  which  may  be  called  the  ordi- 
nary falaries  of  curates  in  our  times  (94).  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  in  the  year  after  the  peftilence  curates  demand- 
ed ten  or  twelve  pounds  a-year  :  but  thefe  demands  were 
owing  to  the  great  fcarcity  of  clergymen  ;  they  were 
thought  exorbitant,  and  were  retrained  by  law  (95). 

Sailors  and  fliips  being  the  great  inil:ruments  of  foreign  Sailors. 
trade,  the  profperity  of  every  commercial  country,  efpe- 
cially  of  an  iftand,  mufl:  depend  very  much  on  the  multi- 
tude and  dexterity  of  its  Tailors,  and  the  number  and  srood- 
nefs  of  its  fliips.  The  Englifh  Tailors  prefcrved,  tlirough 
the  whole  of  this  period,  that  charafter  of  Tuperior  fkill 
in  navigating  their  fhips,  and  Tuperior  courage  in  com- 
bating their  enemies,  which  they  had  long  pofiefFed,  an<i 
which  they  ilill  pofTeTs.  This  is  evident  from  their  ex- 
ploits, and  from  the  teftimony  of  contemporary  hid-o- 
rians-  The  vi6lory  near  S'uys,  A.  D.  1340,  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  greateil:  ever  obtained  by  the  Englifii 
over  the  French  at  Tea  ;  and  that  vi6lory  is  Taid  to  have 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  Tuperior  dexterity  of  the  Eng- 
Jifli  Tailors  in  the  management  of  their  fliips  (96).  The 
monk  of  Malmfbury,  who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Edward 

II.  in  whoTe  reign  he  flourirtied,  gives  the  followins^  cha- 
ra6ter  of  Englifh  Tailors,  A.  D.  131^  :-—''  Englifl-i  /hips 
*'  vifit  every  coall ;  and  EngliHi  Tailors  excel  ail  others, 
**  both  in  the  arts  of  navigation,  and  in  fighting  (97)." 

It  is  difficult  or  rather  impoffible  to  difcover  the  exa6t  The  flup- 
ilate  of  the  fhippinsf  of  England  in   this  period,  at   thisP't^^^f 
diflance  of  time,  thouo;h  we  have   Tome   reafon  to  think    '^S^^^'^m 

1         •      1-  I  •  r        •  1  •         1        r  1  r"°'  increal-c 

that  it  did  not  mcreaie  either  in  tne  nze  or  number  orbutraih<rr 
ihips,  if  it  did  not  decreafe.  We  learn  from  an  authentic  fitcreafed, 
record,  that  the  largefl  fhip  of  war  in  England,  A.  D.  1 304,  '-^'^^'^P^- 
had  only  a  crew  of  forty  men  ;  and  in  the  fleet  of  Edward 

III.  at  the  Tiege  of  Calais,  A.  D.  1546,  the  complement  of 

(94)  H.  Kny^hton,  ccl.  z6oc.  (95)  IJ.  ibid. 

(96)  R.  Je  Avefbviry,  p.  54 — 55.     T.   Walfing.  p.    143.     Campbeil's 
Lives  of  the  Admirai?,  v.  1.  p.  197. 

(97)Mpn,  Malmf.  Vita  Ed.  II,  an.  131  J.  p.  157. 

each 
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each  fhip,  on  an  average,  was  only  twenty  men  (98).  Some 
of   the  kings   of   England    had  very   large  fleets  under 
their   command   in  this  period,  which  might    make  us 
imagine  that  fhips  were  then  very  numerous.     Edward 
III.  at  the  above  fiege  had  a  fleet  of  {even  hundred  Eng- 
liflu,  and  thirty  eight  foreign  fhips ;  and  the  fame  prince, 
when  he  invaded  France  A.  D.  1359,  is  faid  to  have  had 
BO  fewer  than  eleven  hundred  fhips  (99).     But  thefe  great 
fleets  confided  of  all  the  fliips  in  all  the  ports  of  England, 
which,  on    fuch  emergencies,  were  imprelfed,  together 
with  their  crev/s,  into  the  king's  fervice.    It  appears  from 
many  of  the  prefs- warrants  of  thofe  times,  that  the  perfons 
•    to  whom  the  execution  of  them  was  committed,  had  autho- 
rity, not   only  to    feize    all  fliips  and  veflTels,  great  and 
fmali,  in  the  feveral  ports,  but  all  that  came  in  from  fea 
during   the   continuance  of  their  commiflion ;    to  caufe 
thofe  that   were    loaded  to    be    immediately    unloaded, 
though  they  had  not  reached  their  intended  port,  and  to 
conduct   the  whole  with  all  their   crews,  to    a  certain 
place,  for  the  king's  fervice  (100).     Befides  all  this,  Ed- 
ward III.  called  a  kind  of  naval  parliament,  A.  D.  1344, 
commanding  each  fea-port  to  fend  a  certain    number  of 
commiflloners  to  London,  to  give  him  an  exa6t  account 
of  the  fl:ate    of  fliipping  in    his  kingdom  (loi).     From 
this  naval  parliament,  as  well  as  from  other  evidences,  it 
appears,  that  Yarmouth  abounded  more  in  fhipping,  at 
that  time,  than  any  other  port  in  England,  London  per- 
haps excepted.     For  London  and   Yarmouth  were  re- 
quired to  fend  each    four  commiflloners,  while  Briflol, 
Newcaftle,  and  other  great  trading  towns,  were  requir- 
ed to  fend  only  two,  and   many  others  only  one  (^102^). 
When  all  thefe   circumfliances  are  confidered,  it  feems 
not  improbable,  that  our  kings  had  fometimes  one  half 
at  leaf!:  of  all  the  fhips  of  England  in  their  fervice  ;  par- 
ticularly   Edward  III.   when  he    invaded  France,  A.  D. 
1359.     But  the  complaints  of   the  commons  in   parlia- 
ment on  this  head,  afford  the  clearefl:  proof  of  the  de- 
creafe  of  fhipping  ;  and  it  was  to  remedy  this  great  evil, 

(98)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  2.  p.  943.     Hakluyt's  Voyages,  p.  118. 

(99)  Id.  p.  12, 1.     Walfing.  Ypodigma  NeiUtrise,  p.  523. 

(100)  R.ym.  Fcrd.  torn.  5.  p.  3.  6,  12,.  Z3,  i-1.  243.  300.  304  ;   torn,  6. 
p.  167.  169,  Sec, 

(10 J )  Id.  tom.  5.  p.  4,  5,  6,  ('j<3i)  Id.  ibid. 
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that  the  firfl  navigation-att  was  made,  A.  D.  138 1,  as 
appears  from  the  preamble  (^103/  By  that  a6l  all  Eng- 
lilTi  merchants  were  commanded  to  freight  none  but 
Englifli  fhips,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  the 
goods  they  embarked  in  foreign  bottoms.  But  it  was 
foon  found  that  this  aGt  could  not  be  executed  without 
interrupting  and  diminifliing  the  trade  of  native  Englifh 
merchants,  and  therefore  permilTion  was  granted,  by 
another  afl:,  A.  D.  1382,  to  freight  foreign  veflels  when 
they  could  not  procure  Englifli  Ihips  ^104^. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  difcover    the  caufes  which  pre-CaxifesoFtLe 
vented  the    increafe,  and   even   occafioned  a  diminution,  decreafe  of 
of  the  fhipping  of  England  in  this  period.     The  chief '^^'p^'^S- 
caufe,  of  this  unqueftionably  was,    the  great  encourage- 
ment given  to  7nerclmnt -Jlr anger s ,  who  carried  on  a  great 
part  of  the  trade  in  foreign  bottoms.     The  frequent  ^ti- 
z-ure  of  Englifli    failors  and  fliips  by  government,  v/as 
alfo  a  difadvantage,  from  which  foreigners  were  exempt- 
ed by  the   moft    folemn   flipulations  ^105^.     Upon   the 
whole,  the  abounding  of   merchant-firangcrs  was  more 
convenient  to  our  kingrfto  whom   thev  advanced  grea^ 
fums  of  money)  than  beneficia!  to  their  rubje61s  ;  and  the 
violent  clamour  of  the  Englifh  againfl:  them  was  not  fo 
unreafonable  as  it  hath  been  reprefented  by  fome  of  the 
hiftorians  of  thofe  times. 

The  failors  of  this  period  enjoyed  a  great  advantage  MarmcT's 
above  their  predeceflors  in  the  ufe  of  the  mariner's  com-  compafs. 
pafs,  which  encouraged  them  to  venture  more  boldly  on 
the  open  fea,  and  to  f!:ecr  a  more  direct  courfe  to  their 
intended  port.  The  principles  of  that  inftrumcnt  were 
nDt  quite  unknov/n  before  this  time,  and  fome  faint  at- 
tempts had  even  been  made  to  apply  them  to  navigation ; 
but  a  convenient  method  of  doing  it  vi'-as  not  then  difco- 
vered(^io6j.  The  honour  of  inventing  the  marinel-'s 
compafs  hath  been  given  to  feveral  different  perfons  ;  but 
upon  the  whole  it  feems  to  be  mofl  probable,  that  the 
world  is  indebted  for  this  moft  ufeful  invention  to  Flavio  v 

de  Gioca   of.Amalphi,    who,    about    A.  D.  1302,   con-   iCc^t'fO 
flru6led  a  compafs  with  only  eight  points,  which  was   ^/  y^ 


C 


*  tt'c'ct 


(103)  Statutes  at  Large,  an.  1381.  (104)  U.  A.  D.  ij^z.  ch,  8. 

(105)  Auonymi  Hiiloria  Edwardi  III.  an.  1337. 
(io<S)  Sec  vol.  3. 

afterwards 
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afterwards  improved  at  different  times  and  in  different 
countries  (107). 
Few  difco-  ^^^  notwithftanding  this  advantage,  few  difcoveries  of 
veriesof  Unknown  countries  v^ere  made  in  this  period,  either  by 
unknown  Britifli  or  foreign  failors.  Nicholas  de  Lenna,  a  Car- 
made  in^  mcHte  friar,  is  laid  to  have  made  five  voyages  for  dif- 
this  period,  covery  towards  the  north  pole,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
and  to  have  prefented  a  defcription  of  the  countries  which 
he  had  difcovered  to  that  king  ;  and  it  is  alfo  reported 
that  one  Macham  an  Englifhman  difcovered  the  ifland  of 
Madeira,- A.  D.  1344(^1308^.  But  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
that  the  relations  we  have  of  thefe  difcoveries  are  very 
imperfect,  and  in  fome  particulars  not  very  probable. 
Pope  Clement  VI.  November  15th,  A.D.  1344,  created 
Lewis  of  Spain  king  of  the  Fortunate  Iflands,  fuppofcd 
to  be  the  Canaries,  after  his  holinefs  had  preached  a  fer- 
mon  to  prove,  that  he  had  the  foie  right  of  creating 
kings  and  beflowing  kingdoms  (109).  But  fo  imperfe6l 
were  the  hints  which  had  been  received  of  thefe  iflands, 
that  this  new  monarch  was  never  able  to  difcover  in  what 
part  of  the  world  his  dominions  were  fituated.  The 
Canaries,  however,  were  afitually  difcovered  A.  D.  1395, 
by  fome  Spanifli  and  French  adventurers ;  and  this  feems 
to  have  been  the  furthefl  point  towards  the  fouth-wefl  to 
which  any  Europeans  had  proceeded  by  fea  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  (no). 

(107)  Anderron's,  Hift.  Com,  v.  i .  p.  144. 

(108}  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals,   vol.  1,  p.  252,.     Hakluyt, 
vol.  I .  p.  i2r,  izz.    V.  z.  part  2.  p.  1. 
(109)  W.  Hemingford,  vol.  2.  p.  376'. 
(iio)  Makluyt,  V.  a.  part  z.  j>.  i . 
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Hijlory  of  the  Manners,  Virtues,  Vices,  remarkahle  Cuf- 
toms.  Language,  Drefs,  Diet,  and  Dioerftons  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  from  the  death  of  king  John,  A.  D.  I2i6, 
to  the  accejfion  of  Henry  IV.  A.  D.  1399. 


X  HE  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  by  their  Changes  of 
conquefts  and  fettlements  in  this  ifland,  made  s:reat   and  rp^""^'"^^ 

1  .  .  ^  ,  &c   not  lo 

confpicuous  changes  m  the  manners,  cuftoms,  &-c.  of  the  ai-eat  in  this 
inhabitants  of   thofe  parts  of   it   in  which    they  fettled,  as  in  former 
Thefe  changes  have  been  defcribed  in  their  proper  places  pci''o<^s. 
in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work.     But  as  no  fo- 
reign nations  made  any  conqueils  or  fettlements  in  any 
part  of  Britain   in  the   prefent  period,  the  alterations  in 
manners,  &c.  which  then  took  place,  were  only   fuch  as 
were   naturally  brought   about    by  the  inflability  of  the 
humours,  fafhions,   circumilances,    and   affairs  of   man- 
kind,   and  by  the  gradual  progrefs   of  fociety.     Thefe 
alterations,    however,   upon    an   attentive    examination. 
Vol.  IV.  I  \  will 
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will  be  found  eonfiderable  and  worthy  of  a  brief  deli- 
rieatiort. 
g   ,,  The  manners  and    chara6tcrs   of    nations   fometimes 

changes  in  change  Very  fuddenly  with  their  circumflances.  Of 
manners,  this  we  meet  v/ith  feVeral  ftriking  examples  in  the 
^^-  hiftory  of   England  in    the  prefent  period.     The  nati- 

tional  character  and  manners  of  the  Enghfli  during  the 
civil  wars  and  great  relaxation  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  are  thus  defcribed  by  a 
contemporary  hiftorian,  A.  D.  1267:  *'  In  thefe  five 
*'  years  pafl:  there  have  been  fo  many  battles,  both  by 
**  land  and  fea,  fo  much  daughter  and  defl:ru6tion  of 
*'  the  people  of  England,  fo  many  devaftafions,  plunder- 
**  ings,  robberies,  thefts,  facrileges,  perjuries,  treache- 
*'  fies,  and  treafons,  that  the  nation  hath  led:  all  {"etiCe  of 
*'  diftinfition  between  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice. 
*'  In  a  word,  fuch  hath  been  the  infignificancy  of  the 
*'  laws,  throu2;h  the  weaknefs  of  the  king,  that  every  one 
*'  did  whatever  feemed  good  in  his  own  eyes  (i)."  No 
part  of  the  national  chara6ler  of  the  Englifh  is  more 
iinqueftionable  than  their  valour ;  and  yet  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  beft  of  our  ancient  hifliorians)  they  were  fo  nuich 
difpirited  by  their  great  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  A.  D. 
1 314,  that  they  loft  all  their  wonted  courage  for  a  fea- 
jTon,  and  degenerated  into  daftardly  poltroons.  The  con- 
ilernition  of  the  Englilli,  on  that  occafion,  is  painted 
by  one  of  thefe  hiftorians  in  the  following  mournful  ftrain : 
**  O  day  of  vengeance  and  misfortune,  odious  accurfed 
**  day,  no  longer  to  be  computed  in  the  circle  of  the 
**  year,  which  rti'-ined  the  glory  of  the  Englifh,  fpoiled 
**  us,  and  enriched  the  Scots  to  the  value  of  two  hun- 
*'  dred  thoufand  pounds  !  How  many  illuftrious  barons 
'*  and  valiant  youths,  how  manv  noble  horfcs  and  beau- 
**  tifu!  arms,  how  many  precious  veftments  and  golden 
*'  vefTels,  were  carried  oB'  in  one  cruel  dav  (2)  ?"  "  At 
"  that  time  ffavs  another  of  thefe  hiftorians)  many  of 
*'  the  Englifll  fled  to  the  Scots,  and  joined  with  them  in 
"■  their  invafion  of  Northumberland,  plundering  towns 
*■'  and  caftles,  defolating  the  whole  country  with  fire  and 
*'  fword,  and  carrying  away  the  wretched  inhabitants  in- 
/'  to    captivity,  with   their   horfes,    herds,    and    flocks, 

(OChron.  T.Wykes,  an.  12.67.  ?■  3^- 
(;,)  Monarch.  Malml",  VitaEdwardi  II. 

**  without 
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**  without  meeting  v/ith  any  refiflance.  For  the  Eng- 
*'  lifh  at  that  time  had  fo  entirely  fallen  from  their  anti- 
**  ent  valour,  that  a  hundred  of  them  ufed  to  fly  at  the 
**  approach  of  two  or  three  Scotch  men  (3J."  But  this 
eclipfe  of  the  native  bravery  ot  the  Englifli  was  not  of 
long  duration,  and  nothing  coiild  be  more  unreafonable, 
than  to  form  our  opinion  of  the  national  charafiter  of  any 
people  from  its  appearance  in  a  fcafon  of  anarchy  or 
defpair. 

Neither  would  it  be  fafe  to  form  our  notions  of  the  na-  National 
tional  chara6ter  of  the  people  of  England  in  this  period,  chaviiaers 
from  the  pi6\ures  which  are  driwn  of  it  by  fome  of  the  "°' '°  H^, 
monkilli  hiflorians  of  thofe  times.  The  monk  of  Malmf-  forne  monk- 
bury,  in  particular,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Edward  IE  i^i  hiftori- 
paints  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  in  the  blackeil  ^'^^* 
colours.  "  "What  advantage  (fays  he)  do  we  reap  from 
**  all  our  modern  pride  and  infolence  ?  In  our  days  the 
*'  lowefi:  poorell:  Avretch,  who  is  not  worth  a  halfpenny, 
*'  defpifes  his  fuperiors,  and  is  not  afraid  to  return 
*'  them  curfe  for  curfe.  But  this,  you  fay,  is  owin.o-  to 
**  their  rufticity.  Let  us  fee  then  the  behaviour  of  thofe 
*'  who  think  themfelves  polite  and  learned.  Where  do 
**  you  meet  with  more  abufe  and  infolence  than  at  court? 
*'  There  every  one,  fwelling  with  pride  and  rancour, 
**  fcorns  to  cad  a  look  on  his  inferiors,  difdains  his  equals, 
'*  and  proudly  rivals  his  fuperiors.  The  fquire  endea- 
*'  vours  to  outfhine  the  knight,  the  knight  the  baron, 
**  the  baron  the  earl,  the  earl  the  king,  in  drefs  and  mag- 
**  nificence.  Their  eflates  being  infufficient  to  fupport 
**  this  extravagance,  they  have  recourfe  to  the  mofl:  op- 
**  prefiive  arts,  plundering  their  neighbours  and  Gripping 
"  their  dependents  almoft  naked,  without  fparing  even 
**  the  prieils  of  God. — I  may  be  cenfured  for  my  too 
*'  great  boldnefs,  if  I  give  an  ill  character  of  my  own 
**  countrymen  and  kindred  ;  but  if  I  may  be  permitted 
**  to  fpeak  the  truth,  the  Englifti  exceed  ail  other  nati- 
**  ons  in  the  three  vices  of  pride,  perjury,  and  diilionefty. 
**  You  will  find  great  numbers  of  this  nation  in  all  the 
**  countries  wafhed  by  the  Greek  fea  ;  and  it  is  com- 
**  monly  reported  that  they  are  infamous  over  all  thefe 
<*  countries  for  their  deceitful    dealings  (4)."      But  we 

(3)  T,  Walfing.  p.  106.         ^4)Monach.  MalmF.  an.  I3>5.p.i53.  ifi'o. 

I  i  2  muil 
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miifl  remember,  that  this  pi6lure  was  drawn  by  a  peevifli 
monk,  in  very  unhappy  times,  when  faction  raged  with 
the  greatefl  fury,  both  in  the  court  and  country. 
Nor  from         Nor  wouM  it  be  proper  to  take  the  national  character 
enemies,      of  the  people  of  Britain,  in  this  period,  from  their  con- 
temporaries on  the  continent.     The  French  were  enemies 
to  the  EngHili  ;  and  the  ItaHans   of  thofe  times  afieCled 
to    confider  all  other  nations  as    barbarians.     Even   the 
iiluflrious   Petrarch,  the  pohfefr  fcholar,  as  well    as  the 
,  greatefl:  poet,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  could  not  diveft 

himfelf  of  this  prejudice.  *'  In  ray  youth  Tfavs  hej,  the 
*'  inhabitants  of  BritaiiTf,  whom,  they  call  Englirn,  v/ere 
*'  the  m.ofl  cowardly  of  all  the  barbarians,  inferior  even 
.  *'  to  the  vile  Scots  (^5  j."  Sir  John  FroiiTart,  famous 
for  his  franknefs  and  fmcerity,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Engllfli,  doth  jufrice  to  their  valour,  on  many 
©ccafions  ;  but  blames  them  for  their  infolent  and  dif- 
gufting  behaviour  to  the  people  of  other  nations. 
*'  When  I  was  at  Bourdeaux,  a  little  before  the  depar- 
"  tufe  of  the  prince  of  ¥/ales  on  his  expedition  into 
"  Spain,  I  obfcrved,  that  the  Englifli  were  fo  proud 
**  and  haughty,  that  they  could  not  behave  to  the  peo- 
.  **  pie  of  other  nations  with  any  appearance  of  civihty. 
**  Even  the  gentlemen  ofGafconyand  Aquitaine,  who 
*'  had  loft  their  eftates  in  fighting  for  them,  could  not 
"  obtain  the  fmalleft  place  of  profit  from  them,  being 
**  conflantly  told,  that  they  were  unfit  for,  and  unworthy 
**  of  preferment.  By  this  treatment  they  lofl  the  love, 
*'  and  incured  the  hatred,  of  thefe  gentlemen  ;  v/hich 
*'  they  difcovered  as  foon  as  an  opportunity  offered.  In  a 
"  word,  the  king  of  France  gained  thefe  gentlemen, 
/  *'  and  their  countries,  by  his  liberality,  and  condefcenfi- 
**  on,  and  the  Englifl'i  lod  them  by  their  haughtinefs 
**  (6)."  This  character  was  written  by  a  Frenchman, 
not  long  after  the  glorious  vidPcory  of  Poicliers  ;  on  which 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Englifh  were  elated.  But 
though  feme  degree  of  haughtinefs  in  fuch  circumftances 
may  be  excufable,  it  is  always  offenfive  and  imprudent. 
Sir  John  Froiflart's  chara^ler  of  the  Scots  is  ftill  more 
unfavourable.      When    John    de     Vienne,    admiral  of 

(<)  Petrarch)  Opera,  Ep'ft.  famil.  1.  az.  Ep.  3.     Mcraoircs  pour  la  Vie 
de  Pctrirqiie,  torn.   3.  p.    553. 
(6)  Froillart,  torn.  ^.  ch,  ao.  p.  75. 

France, 
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FratiGe,  conduSted  a  gallant  troop  of  one  thoufand  knights 
and  efquires,  the  very  flower  of  chivalry,  into  Scotland, 
A.  D.  1385,  to  excite  and  affifl  the  Scots  to  invade  Eng- 
land, the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  that  troop  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
i'udenefs  and  incivility  of  the  peo|)le.  "  The  Scots 
*'  (fays  he),  being  naturally  fierce  and  unpoliflied,  hated 
*'  and  defpifed  the  French,  and  gave  them  the  moil  con- 
**  temptuous  names  they  could  irivent.  For  in  Scotland 
"  there  is  little  or  no    politenefs,  the  people  in  general  ^ 

'*  being  a  kind  of  favages,  envying  the  riches  of  others, 
*'  and  tenacious  of  their  own  poiTefnonsi^y)."  But  it 
plainly  appears,  that  the  Scots  at  that  time  did  not  wifh 
to  renew  the  war  vvitli  England,  in  the  courfe  of  which 
their  country  had  been  almoft  ruined  and  depopulated. 
This  made  thefe  French  auxiliaries  very  unwelcome 
guefts,  and  their  ovv^n  infolent  rapacious  behaviour  did 
the  red.  We  have  even  reafon  to  ilifpefit,  that  there 
never  was  any  cordial  friendfhip  between  the  Scots  and 
French  ;  and  that  their  common  dread  of  the  EngJlfh 
was  the  only  cement  of  their  union. 

Religion,  and  the  chara£i:ers  of  its  minifters,    have  a  Covruptlon 
confiderable  influence  on  the  manners  of  mankind  in  all  of  thepapai 
ages.     Their  influence  in  this  period  was  mofl:  pernicious.  '^°™^" 
Nothing   could  be  more   crirrupt,  and  unfriendly  to  vir- 
tue, than  that  fyfrem  of  Ciinftianity   that  then  prevailed 
in  Britain,  and   all    the    nations   of  Europe,  except  the 
lives  of  the  generality  of  its  teachers.     It  is  impoiTible  to 
read  without  horror    the  defcriptions  given  by  Petrarch 
f'who  was  himfelf  a  priefl),  of  the  profligacy  of  the  pa- 
pal court    in  the  fourteenth  century,  while  it  refided  at 
Avignon,     if  there  be  any  truth  in  thefe  defcriptions,  of 
which  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt,  that  city  was  then  the 
moft  odious  unhallowed  fcene  that  ever  the  fun  beheld. 
^'  You  imagine  (wrote  he   in  a  letter  to  a  friend)  that 
"  the  city  of  Avignon  is  the  fame  now  that  it  was  when 
*'  you  refided  in  it : — No  ;  it  is  very  different.-— -It  was 
"  then,  it  is  true,  the  worft  and  vilelt  place  on  earth  ; 
*''  but  it  is  now  becorne  a  terrefirial  hell,  a  refidence  of 
**  fiends  and  devils,  a  receptacle  of  all  that  is  mofl:  wick- 
«^  ed  and  abominable.     What  I  tell  you  is  not  from  hear- 

(7)  Froiffart,    torn.  a.  ch,  ifg.  p,  ^Sa  . 
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*'  fay,  but  from  my  own  knowledge  and  experience.  In 
*'  this  city  there  is  no  piety,  no  reverence,  or  fear  of 
*'  God,  no  faith  or  charity,  nothing  that  is  holy,  juft, 
*'  equitable,  cr  humane.  Why  fhould  I  fpeak  of  truth, 
"  whers  not  only  the  houfes,  palaces,  courts,  churches, 
"  and' the  thrones  of  popes  and  cardinals,  but  the  very 
*'  earth  and  air,  feem  to  teem  with  lies.  A  future  ftate, 
«  heaven,  heil,  and  judgment,  are  openly  turned  into 
"  ridicule,  as  chjldilli  fables.  Good  men  have  of  late 
«<  been  treated  with  fo  much  contempt  and  fcorn,  that 
"  there  is  not  one  left  amongd  them  to  be  an  objea  of 
*<  their  laughter  ("8  ,:•."  To  confirm  the  truth  of  thefe, 
and  other  reproaches  no  lefs  fevere,  Petrarch  relates  feve- 
ral  curious  anecdotes  of  the  diOimulation  and  debauchery 
of  the  cardinals  vvhtch  are  tooinddicate  to  be  admitte-i  m- 

to  this  work  (^9).  ,        ,  , 

Profligacy         When  the  niannersnf  popes,  cardmals,  court-prelates, 

"'^  ^^-         and  their  retainers,  were  fo  corrupted,  fhofe  of  the  cler- 

''^"^^°        gy  in  general  could  not  be  pure  ;  efpecially    when  (as  we 

are  affured  by  the  fame  author.)  the  more  wicked  any  one 

-      was      the  more  certain  he    was    of  preferment  in  the 

church  (lo).     Accordingrlv  >ve  find,  that  the  vices  of  the 

der^v  were  the  chief  fubjc£s  of  fatire  in  every  country  in 

Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,   in    the  fourteenth 

century.     The  poems  of  Chaucer  abound  in   fuch  fatire  ; 

and  the  Plowman's  Tale  is  one  continued  inveQive  againd 

the  clergy  for  their  grofs  ignorance,  cruelty,  covetoufnefs, 

fimo^y,  vanity,  prtde,  ambition,  drunkennefs,  gluttony, 

lechery,  and  other  vices ;  of  which  the  following  area  fev/ 

examples: 

-.p^jgli.  Sucheascannat  yfay  thercrede, 

grofs  iVna-  With  prayer  (lii:!  be  nriade  preiato  ; 

f,^„,'.].  ""  NothtT  canne  ihei  tbe  golpc!!  rede, 

Suche(hul  nowweldin  hie  eftates. 


ranee. 


£j„^,^.;.y  There  was  mere  m^rcy  in  Maximinc 

And  Nero  that  never  >va^  gone, 
^han  there  is  now  in  Icme  of  them, 
Wban  he  hath  on  his  furred  hode. 


(8)  Fr'-n    Petrarch.  Epift.  fine  titulo,  lib.  i.  p.  lO,  &c. 

(9)  Fran.  Petrarch.  F-i^ift.  iine  titulo,  lib.  i.  p.  7.  10,  &c. 

(io)  Id.  ibid.  ^ 

^     '  They 
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They  baiowe  nothing  but  for  hire, 
Ne  chufche,  ne  fonf,  ne  veftement  5 
They  layith  cut  thiv  large  nettes. 
For  to  takin  filver  and  gold.e. 


Thei  fiJlin  coffers  and  fackes  fettes 
There  as  they  catchen  foules  (holds, 

Neufip-thei  no  (imonie 

But  Telle  churches  and  priories. 

•— Wij;h  purle  they  purchafe  parfonage. 

Of  fcarlet  and  grene  gaie  gcunet!. 
That  mote  be  fliapen  for  the  newe. 
To  clippen  and  kilTen  in  townes 
The  domofilcs  that  to  the  daunc,e  fcwe, 
Cuttid  clothis  to  fewe  ther  hewe, 
M^ith  long  pikis  on  ther  fhone, 
Or  Code's  gofpel  is  not  true, 
Either  thei  ferve  the  devill  or  none. 


Simony. 


Vanity  in 
drefs. 


Lordes  alfo  more  to  them  loute, 

Obeyfaunt  to  ther  brode  bleffing, 

Thei  ridin  with  ther  royal  route 

Gn  a  courfir,  as  it  were  a  king, 

With  j'adle  of  golde  glittering, 

With  curious  hrxrneis  quaintly  crallit  ( 1 1 }, 

Stiioppisgaie  of  golde  maiUing  {12,). 

Thefe  han  more  might  in  Englande  here, 
Than  hath  the  king  and  all  his  lawe.; 
Thei  han  purchafed  fuch  powere 
7'o  takin  'hem  whom  lill  notknawe. 
The  king'is  law  wol  no  man  deme 
Angerlich,  withoutin  anfwere  ; 
But  if  any  man  thefe  raifqueme. 
He  fnall  be  baighted  as  a  here. 


Piide, 


Ambition 
and  ty- 
ranoy. 


Thei  fide  of  many  manir  metes. 

With  ibng  and  folas  fitting  long  ; 

And  filleth  ther  wombe,  and  fait  fretes(i3)^ 

And  from  the  m.ete-unto  the  gong  (14). 

And  after  mete  with  harp  and  fong. 

And  hot  fpices  ever  among  ; 

And  fille  ther  wombe  with  wine  and  ale. 


Luxvirf, 


Menni-s  wivistliei  wollin  hold. 
And  though  that  thei  bin  right  fory, 
To  fpeke  thei  Ihuil  not  be  fo  bold, 


Lechery. 


(11)  Crallit,  engraved. 

(13)  F^ft  fretes,  cat  voraciouflj'. 


(12)  Maftling,  fhinini 
(j4)Gong,  a  jakgs, 
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For  fompning  to  the  confiflory, 
And  make  them  faie  with  mouthe  I  lie, 
Though  thei  it  fiiwin  with  ther  eye, 
Hislemmiinholden  openly, 
No  man  fo  hardy  to  afl:e  why. 

r^ft—  .,-,=.  They  u\t  horedom  and  harlottrie. 

Other  Vices.  ,     ,-'         .,         ,  1      -J 

And  covetile,  and  pompe,  and  pride. 

And  floth,  and  wrathe,  ;ind  eke  envie. 

And  fiwine  time  by  e^'ery  fide. 

As  Goddes  godiines  no  man  tell  might, 

Ne  write,  ne  fpcke,  ne  think  in  thought 

So  ther  flaflicd,  ;-.nd  ther  unright, 

Male  no  man  tell  that  ere  Cod  wrought  (15). 

The  times  The  diflblutenefs  of  the  clergy  in  our  prefent  period 
of  Anti-  was  fo  confpicuous,  that  it  gave  rife  to  an  opinion  that 
chrift  be-  univerfally  prevailed,  that  the  times  of  Antichrift  were 
aThand°  ^  drawing  near,  '*  It  is  believed  by  all  vv'ifc  men  (fays  Ro- 
*'  ger  Baconj,  that  the  times  of  Antichrift  are  near  at 
*'  hand(i6j."  Dr  Nicholas  Orem,  a  celebrated  preacher, 
in  a  fermon  before  the  pope  and  cardinals,  A.  D.  1364, 
^  propofed  to  prove  that  Antichrift  would  iliortly  make  his 
'  appearance  in  the  world,  from  the  following  figns  of  his 
approach.—-! .  The  Chriftian  church  was  become  more 
corrupt  than  that  of  the  Jews  was  in  the  days  of  Chrift, 
of  which  he  gave  many  examp}es."^2.  The  great  inequa- 
lity in  the  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  clergv,  "  of  v/hom  fome 
*^  be  fo  high  that  they  exceed  all  princes  of  the  earth  ; 
*'  fome  again  tje  fo  bafe,  that  they  are  under  all  rafcals," 
•—=•3.  The  pride  of  prelates,  which  doth  excite  indigna- 
tion in  many,  and  refpe£l  only  in  fevs^.— 4-  The  intolera- 
ble tyranny  of  the  governors  of  the  church,  which  was  fo 
violent  that  it  could  not  be  lafting.-^5.  The  promoting 
the  moft  vicious  and  unworthy  in  the  church,  and  negie(5t- 
ing  the  moft  worthy.— ?5.  The  princes  and  rulers  of  the 
church  hate  them  that  tell  tliem  truth,  and  refufe  to  hear 
their  faults  (17),  Even  Petrarch,  though  he  doth  not 
feemtohave  had  an.)^  fcruples  about  the  doclr.ines  and  ce- 
remonies of  the  church,  was  fo  much  iliocked  at  the  grofs 
corruption  of  manners  in  the  papal  court,  that  he  applied 
the  predictions  in  the  book  of  the  Revelations  of  St.  John^ 
jrelating  to  Babylon,  the  mother  of  harlots,    and   abomi- 

(1  c;^  Chaucer's  Workf,  pubhihed  hy  Urry,  p.  175— ;3o, 

(i6)BacoaOpasMyus,  p,  ?. 54. 

(17)  FoxV.  AasandMouumeiUs.  p,  ^583,  &C.. 

nations 
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nations  of  the  earth,  to  the  city  of  Avignon,  which  was 
then  the  refidence  of  the  pope  and  cardinals  fiH).  At 
length  Dr.  John  Wickliff  in  England,  and  feveral  emi- 
pent  perfons  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  openly  affirmed, 
that  the  pope  was  Antichrifc  •,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  no^es,  to  refume  the 
lands  and  donations  that  had  been  granted  to  the  church  by 
their  anceilors,  for  the  fupport  of  the  clergy ;  becaufe 
they  were  pofTefl'ed  by  Antichrift  and  his  minillers  (19]. 

This  too  general  profligacy  of  the  clergy  could  not  fail  Profligacy 
to  have  an  iil  effeft  on  the  manners  of  the  laity.     For  the"'  the 
clergy  in  thofe  times  poffeiTing  immenfe  wealth  and  g^'^at  JJ'V^^'j?^' 
power,  had  many  followers  and  dependents,  who  were  noiaity, 
doubt  ready  enough  to  imitate  their  example,    to    flatter 
them  in  their  vices,  and    to   minifter  to  their  pleafures. 
We  have  reafon  therefore  tofufpeft,  that  the  laity  in  ge- 
neral were  not  more  virtuous  tlian  their  teachers,  though, 
from  the  difl'erence   of  their  circumftances,    their    vices 
were  in  fome  refpcSts  different.    The  cruel  unnatural  law 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  for  example,    involved  ma- 
ny of  that  body  in  various  vices,  to  which  the  laity  had 
not  the  fame  temptations. 

But  though  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  rational  re-  Religion 
iigion  and  real  virtue  did  not  greatly   fiourifli  among  the  (Wrongly 
people  of  Britain  in  the  thirteenth  and   fourteenth   centu- ^"^J^'|-^^_ 
lies,  we  muft  not  imagine  that  the  national  virtues  v/hich  pcrilition. 
'prevailed  in  their  anceflors  were  now  quite  extinct  in  their 
pofterity  (20).     No  !  they  ftill  pofTefled  the  fame  kind  of 
piety,     ilrongly  tinSured   with  fuperftitioh,    and  would 
have  been  no  lefs  liberal  to  the  church  than  their  forefa- 
thers, if  they  had  not  been  reftrainedby  laws,  which  the}/ 
laboured  to  eJude.     A  palTion  for  holy  v/ars,  pilgrimages, 
relics,  &c.  was  alfo  very  general,  and  efteemed  one  of  tha 
flrongeffc  evidences  of  eminent  piety,     Henry  Spencer,  the 
warlike  bifficp  of  Norwich,  i^aifed  a  great  army  in  Eng- 
land, and  conducted  it  to  the  continent,  A.  D.    13S3,  to 
fupport  the  elettion  of  pope  Urhnn  VI.  and  put   to  death  ' 
all  the  adherents  of  his    antagoniiT:   Clement  VII.     The 
bulls  of  Urban,  promifing  a  plcnarv  remiifion   of  their 
fins,  and  a  place  in  paradife  to  all  wha  f;3ught  in  his  caufe, 

^!Pi)Reve1at.  chap.  17.      Petra»chi  Opera,  edit.  Ball  1.  y,  729. 
{19)  Hen,  Knyghton,  col,  ijOj.     T.  Wulfing.  p.  19!. 
(zo)  Ste  voL  3.  ' 
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or  contributed  money  to  fupport  it,  were  the  chi^f  inftru- 
rnents  employed  to  raife  that  army,  and  to    conefib  money 
for  its  pay,  and  the  other  expences  of  that  holy  war  (21). 
**  As  foon  (fays  the  hiftorian),  as  thefe  bulls   were   pub- 
**  hihed  in  England,  the  whole  people  wej-e   tranfported 
"  with  joy,  and  thought  that  the  opportunity   of  obtain- 
**  ins^   fuch  ineftimable  graces   was  not  to  be  negle6l^ 
**  edf'ai;."     Pilgrimages  were   frequently   and   univer^ 
fally  performed  by  perfons  of  all  ranks;    and   thofe  that 
were  longefl  and  moft  dangerous  were  believed  to  be  moft 
rri'Ji'itorious.  That  an  excelTive  veneration  for   relics   was 
no  lefs  univerfal,  is  evident  from  the  following    curious 
iranfaSion,  recorded  by  an  eye-witnefs.    Henry  III.  fum- 
monedall  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  A.  D.  1247,  tp 
come  to  London  on  the  feftival  of  St.  Edward  to  receive 
an  account  of  a  certain  facred  benefit   which  heaven  had 
iately  beilowed  on  England.  The  fingular  ftrain  of  this  fum^ 
mons  excited  the  moft  eager  curiofity,  and  brought  great 
multitudes  to  Lpndon  at  the  time  appointed.  When  they  were 
^11  aflembled  in  Kt. Paul's  church,  the  king  acquainted  them, 
that  the  great  mk|ler  of  the  knights-templars  had   fent 
him,   by  one  of  his  knights,  a  phial  of  chryftal,   contain- 
ina:  a  fmall  portion  of  the  precious  blopd  of  Chrift,  which 
he  had  fhed  upon  the  crofs  for  the  falvation  of  the  world, 
atiefted  to  be  genuine  by  the  feals  of  the  patriarch  of  Je- 
rufalem,    of   feveral    archbifliops,    bifhops,    abbots,  and 
other  great  men  of  the  Ploly  Land.     This,   he  informed 
them,  he  deftgned  to  carry  the  next  day,  in  folemn  pro- 
cefFion,  to  Weftminfter,  attended   by  them,  and   by  all 
'  the  clergy  of  London,  in  their  proper  habits,  with  their 
banners,  crucifixes,  and  wax  candles  ;  and   exhorted   ali 
who  were  prefent  to  prepare  themfelves  for  that  facred 
folemnitv,  by  fpending  t}?e   night  in  watching,  fafting, 
and  devout  exercifes.     On  the  morrow,  when  the  pro- 
ceilion  was  put  in  order,  and  ready  to  fet  forward,  the 
king  approached  the  facred  phial   with  reverence,   fear, 
and  trembling,  took  it  in  both  his  hands,  and   holding   it 
up  higher  than  his  face,  proceeded  under  a  canopy,  two 
affiftants  fupporting  his  arms.     Such  was  the  devotion  of 
Henry  on  this  occafion,  that  though  the  road  between  St- 
Paul's  and  Weftminfler  was  very  deep  and  miry,  he  kept 

(ii)  T.  Walfing,  p.  207.  (zj)  Id.  Ibid, 
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his  eyes  coriRantly  fixed  on  the  phial,  or  on  heaven. 
When  the  proceirion  approached  Weftminftcr,  it  was 
met  by  about  one  hundred  monks  of  that  abbey,  who 
conduaed  it  into  the  church,  where  the  king  depofited 
the  venerable  relic,  which  (fays  the  hiftorianj  made  all 
Endand  iTiine  with  ^lory,  dedicating  it  to  God  and  St, 
EdWard,  to  the  chufch  of  St.  Peter's  Weftmmfler,  and 
the  monks  of  that  abbey  (24J.  An  aftonill^mg  difplay  oi 
miilaken  pietv,  or  rather  of  the  moft  fottifli  fuperftitiori 

and  credulity!  ^  r  ,     ,  1        j ->t  . 

Couracre  and  bravery  may  verv  fafely  be  reckoned  Valour, 
amono-  the  national  virtues  of  both  the  Brinih  nations  m 
this  period ;  of  which  the  hirtory  ot  their  martial  at^ 
chievcments  affords  the  cleared  proofs.  The  two  glo^ 
nous  vitlories  of  Creffy  and  Poidiers  are  mconteftable 
evidences  of  theheroic  valour  of  the  Enghlli  •,  and  the 
obfrinate  invincible  fortitude  with  which  the  Scots  aflert- 
ed  the  independency  of  their  country,  againft  the  repeat- 
ed eflorts  of  their  too  powerful  neighbours  to  fubdue 
them,  is  a  demonilration  that  they  were  then  a  brave  and 

valiant  people.  -i    ,  r^        r. 

A  noble  fpirit  of  liberality  and  munificence  prevailed  Genevofitj>, 
in  this  period,  cfpecially    am.ong  the  great  martial  ba^ 
rons ;  of  which   it  may  be  proper  to  give  one  example  : 
the  lord  Tames  Audeiev,  one  of  the  firft  knights  o    the 
carter,  obtained  permiiT.on  from  the  prince  ot   l^Aalcs  to 
beeinthe  battle  of  Poidiers;  and,  attended  by  his  four 
faithful  efquires,  performed  prodigies  of  valour.     As  foon 
as  the  aaion  was  over,  and  the  viaory  complete,  the 
prince  ir.quired  for  the  lord  Audeley ;  and  being  inform- 
ed that  he  lay  daneeroufly  wounded   at  a  little  diitance, 
commanded,  if  it^could'be  done  with   fafecy,  to  bring 
him  to  his  tent.     When  lord  Audeley,  carried  in  a  Jitter, 
entered,  the  prince  embraced  him  in  the  moll  affeaionate 
manner  ;  declared,  that  he  had  been  the  bcft  doer  in  arms 
in  the  bufinefs  of  that  day  ;  and  made  him   a  grant  of 
five  hundred  marks  yearlv  ^equivalent  to  about  8,oooL 
at  prefent^  as  a  reward  of  his  valour.     Lord  Audeley 
r^cctpied  this  noble  grant  with  the  warmed  expreiTions  of 
gratitude  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  was  carried  to  his  own  tent, 
|je  bellowed  jt  on  his  four  brave  and  faithful  efquires,  with- 


h.j\)  M.  Paris,  an,  1447,  P-  453-  "'^-  "- 
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out  referving  any  fliare  of  it  to  hirafelf.  The  prince  ap- 
;  plauded  this  generous  adion,  and  rewarded  it  with  ano- 
ther -grant  of  fix  hundred  marks  a-year  (21^).  The  gene- 
rofity  of  thofe  times  was  not  ahvays  fo  wifely  directed, 
but  often  degenerated  into  vain  abfurd  extrava^-^ance. 
Alexander  III.  king  of  Scoth^nd,  being  prefent  at  the 
coronation  of  Edward  I,  rode  to  Weftminfler,  attended 
by  one  hundred  knights,  mounted  on  fine  horfes,  which 
^  they  let  locfe,  with  all  their  furniture,  as  foon  as  they 
ahghted,  to  be  feized  by  the  populace  as  their  property. 
In  this  he  was  imitated  by  the  earls  of  Lancafter,  Corn- 
wall, Glcuceifer,  Pembroke,  and  Warrenne,  who  each 
paid  Edward  the  fame  expenfive  unprofitable  complir- 
-ment(26j.  The  extravagant  ruinous  liberalities  of  Hen- 
ry III.  and  Edward  II.  are  fo  well  known,  that  they  need 
not  be  mentioned. 
Kofpitafity.  An  almoft  unlimited  hofpitality  reigned  in  the  palaces 
of  princes,  and  the  cailles  of  great  barons,  in  the  times 
v/e  are_  now  delineating.  The  courts  of  fome  of  the 
.  kings  of  England  in  this  period  are  faid  to  have  been 
fplendid  and  numerous,  to  a  degree  that  is  hardly  cre- 
dible, and  of  which  no  examples  have  been  fecn  for  fe- 
deral centuries.  That  of  Richard  11.  is  thus  defcribed  by 
an  hiftorian  of  the  greatcil  integrity :  "  His  royalty  v^^as 
*'  -fuch,  that  wherefoever  he  lay,  his  perfon  was  guard- 
"  ed  by  two  hundred  Chefhiremen  ;  he  had  about  him 
*-  thirteen  bifhops,  befides  barons,  knights,  efquires, 
*«  and^other  moe  than  needed;  infomuch,  that  to  the 
'*  houfehold  came  every  day  to  meat  ten  thoufand  peo- 
**  pie,  as  appeared  by  the  mcffes  told  out  of  the  ^dtchen 
««  to  three  hundred  fcrvitors,  &c.  (27)"  We  mav  form 
fome  idea  cf  the  m.^gnificence  and  hofpitality  of  the 
opulent  and  pov/erfui  barons  of  thofe  times,  from  an  ac- 
count of  the  houfehold  expences  of  Thomas  earl  of  Lan- 
cafter  for  A.  D.  1313(28).  From  that  account  it  ap- 
pear?, that  this  great  earl  expended  in  houfe-keeping  that 
year  no  lefs  tliaji  7,3091.  containing  'as  much  fdver  as 
■  'f.-{  ,g2'il  equal  in  efficacy  to  109,635!.  of  our  money  at 
prefent.     The  farprifmg  cheapn'efs  of  fome  of  the  ar- 

(zOj  FrnJiTavt,  tcm.  7.  ch.  r6^.  i6j. 

(po)  F.  Knyghton,  co!.  Z41S1. 

{17  )  Stnvv'f  Ani-als,  p.  32  :{ . 

(zSy.Andeiroa's  Hiiltiry  of  Com>r,e-rce,  an,  1313, 

■    tifles 
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I  tides  in  tliat  account  gives  us  reafgn  to  think,  that  it     ' 

1  .would  even  require  a  much  greater   fum  than   109^635!. 

I  to  purchafe  an  equal  quantity  of  provifions  at   this  time. 

[The  pipe  of  French  v.'ine  coil  only  17s.   which,  accord- 

'  ing  to  the  above  computation,  v/as  equivalent  to  4I.  5s. 
of  our  money  ;  a  very  inconfidcrabie  part  of  its  price  a$; 
prefent-  We  may  judge  alfo  of  the  grandeur  and  iiofpi:- 
tality  with  which  this  earl  lived,  and  of  ilic  immcnfe 
quantities  of  provifions  of  ail  i<inds  that  were  confuraed  in 
his  family  in  one  year,  from  tiie  quantity  of  wine,  whicil 
was  no  ifcfs  than  three  hundred  and  feventv-one  pipes  (29). 
Other  earls  and  barons  in  general  fpent  almcil:  all  their 
revenues,  and  the  produce  of  their  large  domains,  ia 
hofpitality  at  their  caftles  in  the  country,  which  v/cre 
ever  open  to  ftrangers  of  condition,  as  well  as  to  their 
•own  vaffals,  friends,    and   ibilov/ers.     This   profufe   ex- 

^  penfive  hofpitality,  it  would  feem,  began^  to  decline  a 
little  towards tlie  conclufion  oi  this  period;  and  feme  ba- 
rons, inilead  of  dining  always  in  the  great  hail  v/ith  their 
numerous  dependents,  according  to  ancient  ciiflom,  dined 

'  fomietimes  in  private  parlours,  with  their  own  families,, 
and  a  i'<s\v  familiar  friends.  But  this  innovation  was  very 
unpopular,  and  fubje<5ted  thofe  who  adopted  it  to  much 
-reproach  (30). 

A  fplendid  oftentatious  kind  oi  s;a}lantrv,  exprefhve  ofj^omantlc 
the  moft  profound  refpedi:  and  higiieft  admiration  of  thegaliaBtry. 
beauty  and  virtue  of  the  ladies,  was  ftudied  and  pra£tife<i 
by  the  martial  barons,  knights,  and  efquires  of  this  pe- 
riod. This  gallantry  appeared  in  its  greateft  luHre  at 
roval  tournaments,  and  other  grand  and  foiemn  feuivals, 
at  which  the   ladies  fhone   in  their  brighteil;   ornaments, 

'•and  received  peculiar  honours.  When  Edward  ill.  A. 
D.  1344,  celebrated  the  rnagniBcent  feail  of  t/;e  round 
table,  at  Windfor,  to  which  all  the  nobility  of  his  own 
domiinions,  and  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  had  beea 
invited,  queen  Philippa,  and  three  hundred  ladies,  ii-  -^ 
iullrious  for  their  birth  and  beautv,  unifcrmlv  dreiled  in 
the  richeft  habits,  adorned  that  folemnitv,  and  were  treat- 
ed with  the  moil:  pom.pous  romantic  teftim.onies  of  refpeci 
and    admiration  {31).     Many    of   rhe   moft  xnagnific6fat 

(19)  Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  an.  1313. 

(30^  V/aiton's  Hift.  of  Poetry,  vol,  1.  p.  2-yrt. 

(31)  Walfrng.  p.  164.     Fxoiliiut,  loni,  i,  cb.  101.  p.  116. 

tournaments 
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tournaments  of  thofe  times  v/ere  the  efte(5ts  cf  this  kind  of 
.  gallantry,  and  were  defigned  for  the  honour  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  ladies,  who  appeared  at  thefe  folemnities  in 
prodigious  numbers,  and  from  different  countries  (^32).., 
Sometimes  a  few  brave  and  gallant  knights  publifhed  a 
proclamation  in  their  own,  and  in  feveral  other  countries, 
alTerting  the  fuperior  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  ladies 
whom  they  loved  ;  and  challenging  all  who  dared  to  dif- 
pute  that  fuperiority,  to  meet  them  at  a  certain  time  and 
place  to  dcterm.ine  the  important  controverfy  by  com<- 
^^^  {33)-  Thefe  challenges  were  conftanrly  accepted, 
and  produced  tournaments,  to  which  princes,  knights, 
and  ladies  of  different  nations  crowded.  This  romantic 
gallantry  difplayed  itfelf  in  times  of  war,  as  well  as  peace, 
and  amorous  and  3^outhtul  knights  fought  as  much  for 
the  honour  of  their  miflreilcs  as  of  their  country.  A 
party  of  Englilli  and  a  party  of  French  cavalry  met  near 
Cherburgh,  A.  D.  1379,  and  immediately  prepared  for 
battle.  When  they  were  on  the  point  of  engaging,  fir 
Lancelot  de  Lorres,  a  French  knight,  cried  aloud,  that 
he  had  a  more  beautiful  miffrefs  than  any  of  the  Englifh. 
This  was  denied  by  fir  John  Copeland,  who  run  the 
Frenchman  through  the  body  with  his  fpear,  and  laid 
him  dead  at  his  feet  (34).  When  Edward  III.  raifed  a 
great  army  to  affert  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  a 
confiderable  number  of  young  Englifh  gentlemen  put 
each  of  them  a  patch  upon  one  of  his  eyes,  making  a  . 
folemn  vow  to  his  miffrefs,  that  he  would  not  take  it  off 
till  he  had  performed  fome  notable  exploit  in  France, 
to  her  honour  ;  and  thefe  gentlemen  (fays  FroiiTart)  were 
much  admired  {^<,). 
Chivalry.  The  revival  of  chivalry  by  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III. 
contributed  not  a  little  to  promote  valour,  munificence, 
and  this  fplendid  kind  of  gallantry,  among  perfons  of 
condition,  who  afpired  to  the  honours  of  knighthood, 
v/hich  were  then  objeCts  of  ambition  to  the  greatefl 
princes.  An  ingenious  writer,  who  had  ftudied  this  fub- 
je6i:  with  the  greatefl  care,  affirms  pofitively,  that  *'  all 
**  the  heroic  virtues  which  then  exifted  in  the  feveral 
-*'  Hates   of    chriftendom,    were    the    fruits   of  chival- 

(31)  Walfing.  p,  107.     Froiffart,  torn.  i.  ch.  loi.  p.  116. 

133)  Id.  torn.  4.  p.  it).  90. 

(34)  FroiiTurt,  tom.  ft.  p.  50.  (35)  Id.  torn.  i.  ch.  19. 

«  rv.'» 
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**  ry  (36)."  This  afTertlon  may  be  too  ftrong  ;  but  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  the  fpirit  and  laws  of  chivairy  were 
friendly  to  the  caufe  of  virtue.  By  thefe  laws  none  but 
perfons  of  unfullied  chara6ters  could  obtain  the  honours 
of  knighthood,  which  were  conferred  with  much  fb- 
lemnity,  on  the  mofl  public  occafions,  and  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  mofl:  augull:  affemblies.  After  the  candi- 
date had  given  fufficient  proofs  of  his  prowefs,  and  other 
virtues,  to  merit  that  clillineSiion,  and  had  prepared  him- 
felf  for  receiving  it,  by  fafting,  confeffing,  hearing 
mafies,  and  other  a£ts  of  devotion,  he  took  an  oath. 
confifl:ing  of  twenty-fix  articles,  in  which,  amongft  othej* 
things,  he  fwore,  that  he  would  be  a  good,  brave,  loyal, 
jufl,  generous,  and  gentle  knight,  a  champion  of  the 
church  and  clergy^  a  protestor  of  the  ladies,  and  a  re- 
drefier  of  the  wrongs  of  widows  and  orphans  (37).  Thofe 
knights  who  acquitted  themfelves  of  thefe  obligations  in 
an  honourable  manner,  were  favoured  by  the  fair  and 
courted  by  the  great ;  but  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  bafe 
diihonourable  actions,  were  degraded  with  everv  poiTi- 
ble  mark  of  infamy.  All  this  could  hardly  fail  to  haye 
feme  influence  on  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  were  invell- 
ed  with  that  dignity ;  though,  from  the  rudenefs  of  the 
times,  and  the  general  diffolution  of  manners  which  then 
prevailed,  that  influence  was  probably  much  lefs  than 
might  have  been  expecled. 

Chivalry  declined  in  England  during  .the  inglorious  Revived  m 
reigns  of  king  John  and  Henry  III.  but  revived  under  Ed- Englaud. 
ward  I.  That  prince  was  one  of  the  mofl:  accompliflied 
knights  of  the  age  in  which  he  flouriflied,  and  both  de- 
lighted and  excelled  in  feats  of  chivalry.  It  is  a  fufEci- 
ent  proof  ot  this,  that  when  he  was  on  his  return  frorli 
the  Floly  Land,  after  his  father's  death,  and  knew  that 
his  prefcnce  was  ardently  defired  in  England,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  a  tournament  at  Chalons  in  Burgundy. 
At  that  famqus  tournament,  which  terminated  in  a  real 
battle,  he  difplayed  his  valour  and  dexterity  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  gained  a  complete  vi(Sory(38).  Edward  III. 
was  no  lefs  fond  of  chivalry,  and   encouraged  it  both  by 

(35)  M.   de   la  Curne  De  Sainte    Palaye,  fur  I'Ar.cienne   Chevaierie, 
torn-.  I .  p.  115. 

(37)  Id.  ibid,  pijrt  z.  p.  57  —  1  80. 

(38)  Mat,  Wtflmlntler,  1.  i.p.  354.  Annal.  N'j.  Trivite,  ad.  ann.  izji. 
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his  exaiiipie  and  munincence.  In  this  he  was  influenced 
by  policy,  as  well  as  inclination.  Having  formed  the 
defign  of  afierting  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  he 
laboured  to  infpire  his  own  rubje6ls  with  a  bold  enter- 
prifing  fpirit,  and  to  entice  as  many  valiant  foreigners  as 
poiTible  into  his  fervice.  V/ith  this  view  he  celebrated 
feveral  very  pompous  tournaments,  to  which  he  invited 
,  ail  ilrangers  who  delighted  in  iears  of  arms,  entertained 
them  v/ith  the  moft  flowing  hofpitality,  and  loaded  flich 
of  them  as  excelled  in  thefe  martial  fports  with  honours 
and  tewards,  in  order  to  attach  them  to  his  pcrfon  and 
engage  them  to  fight  in  his  caufe  f^gj.  With  the  fame 
view,  and  about  the  fame  time,  he  founded  the  moft  ho- 
nourable order  of  the  garter  ;  of  which  his  own  heroic 
fon  the  black  prince  was  the  firil  knight,  and  all  the  firfl: 
companions  were  perfons  famous  for  their  vidories  at 
tournaments,  and  in  real  wars  (40).  Philip  de  Valois, 
king  of  France,  was  fo  much  alarmed  at  thefe  proceed- 
ings of  his  powerful  rival,  that  he  fet  up  a  round  table 
at  Paris,  in  oppofition  to  that  at  Windfor,  and  endea- 
voured to  render  his  tournaments  more  fplendid  than  thofe 
of  Edward,  in  order  to  attra6l  a  greater  number  of  fo- 
reign knights,  that  he  might  retain  them  in  his  fer- 
vice (41).  In  a  word,  chivalry,  which  is  now  an  obje<Si: 
of  ridicule,  was,  in  thofe  time?,  a  matter  of  the  greateil 
moment,  and  had  no  little  influence  on  the  manners  of 
mankind  and  fate  of  nations. 
^I,  „•    „  ^        It  is  unneceUarv  to  ^ive  a  long  detail  of  the  national 

Follies  and  •>     1  ^  1         rn    •      ■       •         ^  r 

vices.  roioles  and  vices  or  the  people  or  Britain  m  the  prelent 

period,  as  they  were  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  their  ^ 
.  ancedors  in  that  immediately  preceding  (^42  j.  A  moft 
abfurd  irrational  credulity  flill  reigned  in  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  not  only  arriong  the  vulgar,  but  among  per- 
fons of  the  highcfl:  rank  and  befl  education.  Pope  Inno- 
cent VI.  firmly  believed  that  Petrarch  was  a  magician, 
becaufe  he  read  Virgil  (43).  Many  miracles  were  report- 
ed and  believed  to  be  wrought  in  different  places,  on  the 
moft  trifling  occafions,  and  are  recorded  by  our  graveft 

(39)Froi{rart,  tom.  i.  ch.  90.  loi. 

(40)  See  the  Lives  of  the  founder,  and  of  all  the  Hrft  knights,  in  Afh- 
rnole's  Hiftory  of  the  Carter,  chap.  z6. 

('41  )T.  Walfing.  p.  164.  (42,)  See  vol.  3. 

(43)  Petrarchi  Opera,  Bafll,  edit,  p,  735. 
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hiftorians  as  unqueilionable  fafls  (44).  No  prince  en- 
gaged in  any  undertaking  of  importance  till  his  aflrolo- 
gers  had  confulted  the  ftars,  and  difcovered  the  aufpi- 
cious  moment  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  Of  this 
we  meet  with  a  very  curious  example,  in  the  account 
given  by  Matthew  Paris  of  the  marriage  of  Frederic 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  Ifabella,  fifter  of  Henry  III.  , 

A.  D.  1235(45). 

The  adminiftration  of  juflice,  even  In  the  king's  juftlce  111 
courts,  was  very  corrupt  and  opprefTive  in  this  period,  adminiiler- 
This  was  partly  owing  to  the  venality  of  the  judges,  and  "  ' 
partly  to  unlawful  confederacies  among  the  fubjefls,  to 
fupport  each  other  in  their  law-fuits.  The  venality  of 
the  king's  minifters  of  juflice  at  length  became  fo  into- 
lerable and  notorious,  that  they  were  tried  by  a  parlia- 
ment held  at  Weftminfter,  A.  D.  1289,  found  guilty, 
and  fined  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  delinquencies. 
Sir  Adam  de  Stratton,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer, 
was  fined  in  no  lefs  than  34,000  marks,  equivalent  to 
340,0001.  of  our  money  at  prefent ;  and  this,  with  the 
fines  of  the  other  judges,  amounted  to  a  fum  equivalent 
to  one  mlliion  in  our  times  (46).  Sir  Thomas  Weyland, 
chief  juflice  of  the  common  pleas,  having  been  found 
guilty  of  exciting  fome  of  his  followers  to  commit  a  . 
murder,  and  of  protecting  them  after  they  had  commit- 
ted it,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  ;  but  the  king,  in 
confideration  that  he  was  a  knight  (a  charafter  which 
Edward  I.  much  revered.^  fpared  his  h'fe,  baniihed  him 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  confiifcated  his  whole  eflate  (47). 
But  all  this  feverity  doth  not  feem^to  have  put  an  end  to 
this  evil ;  for  we  meet  with  very  loud  complaints  of  the, 
corruption  of  the  judges  long  after  this  time.  The  monk 
of  Malmfbury,  A.  D.  1319,  aflures  us,  that  there  was 
not  fo  much  as  one  of  the  king's  minifters  and  judges  who 
did  not  receive  bribes,  and  very  few  who  did  not  extort 
them  (48).  The  eight  ftatutes  made  in  this  period  againft 
champerty,   as  it  was  called,  or    forming    confederacies 

(44)  M.  Paris,  p.  140,  141,  14a.  146.     pavfim.     T.  Walfinp-,  p.  34.0. 

(45)  No£tc  vcTo  prima  qua  concubuit  Impcrator  cum  ea,  noluit  earn 
carnaliter  cognofcere,  donee  competent  hova  ab  allrologis  ei  nuncii^retarp 
M.  Paris,  p.  283.  ad  an.  1235. 

(46)  T.  Wykes,  Chron.  ann.  12B2. 

(47)  Annal.  Dunft^p.  an.  1289. 
(4S)  Monach.  Miilmf,  ad.  an.  i3i<^. 
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for  fupportinff  each  other   in  all  quarrels   and   law-fuits, 
affords  fufficient  evidence,  that  this  evil  very  niuch  pre- 
vailed, and  was  very  hard  to  be  eradicated  (^49). 
Pobbery  Robbery  was  the'  reigning  vice,  not  only  in  Britain, 

prevailed,    but  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  prefent  period  ; 
and  robbers  were  then  more  numerous,  cruel,  and  de- 
flrudive,  than  at  any  other  time.     Thefe  pefts  of  hu- 
man fociety  were  frequently  formed  into  companies  un- 
der  the  protedion    of  powerful  barons,    who  Hieltered 
them  in  their  cafdes,  and  fl-iared  with  them  in  their  booty. 
During  the    feeble  reign    of  Henry   HI.  many    ftrong 
caftles'^ belonging  to  great  men  were  no  better  than  dens 
of  thieves  and  robbers,    who   from  thence  infelled  the 
\vhole   country.     In  Hamplliire   their  numbers  were  fo 
great,  that    the  "judges  could   not   prevail  upon  any  jury 
to  find  any  of  them  guilty  ;  and  the  king  himfelf  com- 
plained,   that   when  he  travelled   through  that  county, 
they  plundered  his  baggage,  drank  his  wine,  and  treated 
him  with  contempt.  ^It  was  afterwards  difcovered,  that 
fevcral   members  of  the  king's  houfehold  were  in  confe- 
deracy with   the   robbers  (^0).     Even   under  the  more 
vigorous  adminiftration  of  Edward  I.  a  numerous  band 
pf^-cbb-rs  aiTaulted  the  town  of  Bofton,  A.  D.  1285,  m 
the  time  of  the  fair,  fet  it  on  fire  in  three    places,  and 
carried    off  an    immenfe     booty  in  money    and   good^. 
Their  leader  Robert  Chamberlan,  a  gentleman  of  great 
power  and  wealth,  v/as  taken,  tried,  andexecuted  ;  but 
he  could    not  be  prevailed  upon  to  difcovcr  fo  much  as 
cue  of  his  accomplices  (51).     The  robbers  of  thofe  times 
plundered  all  who  came  in  their  way  without  dillinaion. 
A  troop  of  them,  commanded  by  Gilbert  Middleton  and 
Walter  Selbey,  aiTaiilted  two  cardinals,  who  were  efcort- 
fc,"  bvtlie  biiliop  of  Durham  and   his  brother  lord  Beau- 
^-'.-.S    a'-tend'^dby  a  numerous  retinue  of  gentlemen  and 
lervantCnear    Darlington,    A.  D.  1316.     Having  rob- 
bed the  cardinals  of  theli-  money  and  efteas,  they  allow- 
ed them  to    proceed  on    their  journey  ;  but  they  carried 
rhe  b.il-OT^  and  iiis  bro'.her  prifoners,  the  one  W  the  caftle 

?./f  ih!t":    :vi  Fn   I.   ch.  L;    ^i^EAAU.  ch.  U-  ;  4th  Ed.  111.  ch. 

^"    \rt•Q{'c''^^c^yC,l\    ch.  4.  •,    7  tli  Pviv'-hard  11.  ch.  7. 

I'-!  \  ji.  K;.;j,;v....>,   p.  5..vi-  ^ 
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of  Morpeth,  and  the  other  to  the  caflle  of  Mitford,  and 
there  detained  them  till  they  had  paid  their  ranfoms  (52). 
Peter  king  of  Cyprus  and  Jerufalem,  who  vifited  Eng- 
land A.  D.  1363,  was  robbed  on  thehigh\yay,  and  flrip- 
ped  of  his  money  and  baggage  (53).  As  the  robbers  of 
this  period  were  very  numerous,  fo  fome  of  them  were 
very  cruel  ;  and  the  chara8:er  which  one  of  their  chiefs 
wore  embroidered  upon  his  coat  in  letters  offilver,  might 
have  been  applied  to  feveral  others, — **  I  am  Captain 
*'  Warner,  commander  of  a  troop  of  robbers,  an  enemy 
*'  to  God,  without  pity  and  without  mercy  (^54)." 

When  thofe   audacious  plunderers  dared  to  rob   kings,  Mirerable 
cardinals,  bifhops,  and  lords,  and  even  to  pillage   popu-  ^'"^'^  °^ 

,  r  ^i^^i  I         o       I     t        conimon 

lous  towns,  we  may  preiume,  that  they  were  very  tern-  people. 
ble  to  ordinary  travellers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  open 
country.  That  they  really  were  fo,  v/e  learn  from  the  ' 
hifl:orians  of  thofe  times,  who  afiure  us,  that  travelling 
was  very  dangerous,  and  that  the  people  in  the  country 
hved  under  continual  apprehenfions  of  being  plundered 
(55).  Befides  this,  many  other  things  confpired  to  ren- 
der the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
Britain,  in  this  period,  uncomfortable  and  unhappy. 
They  were  almofl;  neceffarily  condemned  to  live  in  ig- 
norance, and  had  hardly  any  means  of  acquiring  either 
civil  or  religious  knowledge.  Religious  liberty  was  quite 
unknown  ;  and  the  clergy  enflaved  the  minds  of  the  laity, 
as  v/ell  as  preyed  upon  their  fortunes,  in  many  difi'erent 
ways,  l^he  common  people,  and  even  thofe  in  the  mid^ 
die  ranks  of  life,  enjoyed  but  a  very  fmall  fhare  of  civil 
liberty  ;  and  all  the  protection  they  received  from  law 
and  government  was-^  frequently  infufficient  to  defend 
them  from  the  oppreflion  of  the  too  powerful  barons, 
who  were  many  of  them  petty  tyrants.  The  lono- 
bloody  and  deflrudive  wars  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  England  and  France,  involved  the  people  of 
all  thefe  countries  in  very  great  calamities.  The  wars 
between  England  and  Scotland  were  carried  on  with  un- 
common animofity  ;  and  in  the  courfc  of  them  much  of 

(52)  Walfing.  Ypodigma  Neuflris,  p.  503, 

(53)  T.  Walfing.  Hill.  p.  179. 

(54)  Memoires  de  Petrarque,    tom.  3.  p.  185, 

^55)  M.  Paris,  p.  508,  509.  Vitse  Abbatum,  p.  78.  Rym.  Feed, 
tom.  2.  p.  284.  Annal.  Dunltap.  vol.  j.  p.  455,  Htmiug.  i.  j.  p.  2,09. 
Kpyghtpn,  col,  a6i8, 
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the  befi  blood  in  Britain  was  fpilt,  many  populous  towns 
and  villages  were  reduced  to  aflies,  and  the  borders  of 
both  kingdoms  were  almofl:  defolated.  The  devaftations 
of  war,  and  the  imperfection  of  agriculture,  occafioned 
frequent  famines,  in  which  many  of  the  common  people 
perifned(^56j.  Some  of  thefe  famines  were  fo  fevere, 
that  many  mothers,  it  is  faid,  committed  the  mofl:  unnatu- 
ral acts  of  cruelty  to  prolong  their  miferable  lives  (57). 
Some  of  thefe  famines  were  followed  by  epidemical 
difeafes,  or  rather  pkgu,es,  Avhich  fAvept  off  flill  greater 
multitudes.  "  This  year,  A.  D.  1316  (fays  Walfing- 
*'  ham^  the  famine  gradually  increafed  ;  and  about  the 
*'  beginning  of  Auguft  a  quarter  of  wheat  fold  at  Lon- 
*'  don  for  forty  lliillings  (equivalent  to  30I.  of  our  mo? 
*'  ney  at  prefent^.  The  famine  was  followed  by  fo  great 
*'  a  mortality,  efpecially  among  the  poor,  thai  the  li- 
"  ving  were  hardly  able  to  bury  the  dead.  For  a  dy- 
*'  fentery,  accompanied  by  an  acute  fever,  occafioned 
**  by  unwholefome  food,  became  univerfal,  and  very 
*'  foon  proved  mortal  (58^."  The  dreadful  pellilence 
which  raged  over  all  Britain  A.  D.  1349,- was  flill,  if 
poiuble,  more  deilruCtive.  The  accourrts  given  of  the 
ravages  of  this  plague,  by  the  beil  contemporary  hiflori- 
ans,  are  hardly  credible,  fome  affirming,  that  it  carried 
off  one  half,  and  others  a  mucli  greater  proportion  of  the 
whole  people  (59J.  When  all  thefe  circumilances  are 
confidered,  few  will  be  difpofed  to  envy  the  happinefs 
of  their  anceftors  who  flourifned  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  or  to  think  that  thofe  times  were 
better  than  the  prefent. 
Language,  A  kind  of  confufion  of  tongues  prevailed  in  England 
for  feveral  centuries  after  the  Norm.an  conquefl,  when 
the  different  orders  of  the  people  made  ufe  of  different 
lane:ua2;es.  This  was  fo  much  the  cafe,  even  in  the 
former  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  public  fpea- 
kers  were  fcmetiraes  obliged  to  pronounce  the  fame  dif- 
courfe  three  times  to  the  fame  audience,  once  in  Latin, 
once  in  French,  and  once  in  Englilh  (60^. 

{i,6)  M.  Pari;-,  p.  6^,2,  653.  555.  Monach.  Malmf.  an.  1316.  p.  166. 
T.  Walfing.  p.  54.  63.  ic8.  Knyghtcn,  eol.  1435,  24^5.  2444.  2.50Z. 
4737.  (57)  T.  Walling,  p.  !o8.  (c;8~)  Id.  ibid. 

(cqjT.  Walfins-,  p.  168.     Knyghton,  col.  2598,  159Q,  4560. 

j^coj  V/Jlkin.  Concilia,  tim.  z .  p.  313.   '-.ol.  ?,, 
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Latin  was  the  language  of  the  church,  of  the  fchools,  Latin. 
of  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  in  general  of  the  learned  of 
all  pr»'  eiTions,  who  frequently  converfed  and  correfpond- 
ed  with  one  another  in  that  tongue.  Divines,  philofo- 
phers,  hiiforians,  and  even  poets,  coirspofed  the  far 
greateft  part  of  their  works  in  Latin,  efpecially  before 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  All  afits  of  par- 
liament to  A.  D.  1266,  and  many  of  them  long  after, 
were  in  that  language.  ■  It  was  not  till  A.  D.  1258,  that 
the  Great  Charter  itfelf  was  tranflated  into  Engliih,  and 
read  to  the  people  in  their  mother-tongue  f6r^.  To  the 
very  end  of  this  period  the  royal  proclamations  were  for  , 
the  moil  part  in  Latin,  a  language  which  was  underflood 
hj  none  of  the  common  people,  and  by  very  few  of  the 
nobility  or  gentry  (62J.  But  it  is  very  probable  that 
thefe  proclamations  were  tranflated  or  explained  to  the 
people  when  they  were  publiified. 

The  Norman  or  French  was  the  language  of  the  court  Fi'ench, 
of  England,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  all  who  wiflied  to  be 
thought  perfons  of  rank  and  falhion,  for  about  three 
centuries  after  the  conquelL  To  the  truth  of  this  we 
could  produce  the  teftimonv  of  feveral  unexceptionable 
witnefies  ;  but  that  of  Pvalph  Higden,  author  of  the  Poli- 
cronicon,  and  his  tranflator  John  de  Trevifa,  who  flou- 
riflied  under  Edv/ard  IIL  and  Richard  IL  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  :  "  Gentilmen's  children  ben  lerned  and  taught 
**  from  theyr  youthe  to  fpeke  Frenfhe.  And  uplondifli 
*'  men  will  counterfete  and  liken  himfelf  to  gentiimcn, 
"  and  arn  befy  to  i^^eke  Frenfhe,  for  to  be  more  fette 
**  by  ;  wherefore  it  is  favd  by  comyn  proverbe,  Jack 
**  wold  be  a  gentilman  if  he  coude  fpeke  Frenfhe."  To 
this,  Trevifa  the  tranflator  adds,  "  This  mannar  was 
**  moche  ufed  tofore  the  great  deth  (^1349),  but  fyth  it 
**  is  fomedele  caaun-^ed  r  63/"  The  foiiowing  curious 
and  well-atteiLed  fici  feems  to  indicate  that  Edward  L 
and  his  nobility  did  not  very  well  underlland  either  La- 
tin or  Englifh.  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  having  iJued  a 
bull,  A.  D.  1300,  commanding  Edward  I.  in  a  very  im- 
perious tone,  to  defill:  from  troubling  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  and  to  refer  all  his  difputes  v/ith  the  people  of 

{61)  Annal.  Dunftap.  p.  336.  -^d  an.  IZ58. 

(5i)  See  Rym.  Fffid.  from  vol.  i .  to  9. 

(53)  Trevifa's  Tranflation  of  Higden,  lib.  2.  fol.  53, 

that 
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tliat  kingdom  to  his  holinefs,  he  fcnt  it  to  the  archbifiiop 
of  Canterbury,  with  a  mandate  to  deliver  it  to  the  king. 
1'he  archbifhop  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  anfwer  to 
that  mandate,  acquainting  him,  that  he  had  taken  a  very 
long  and  fatiguing  journey  into  Scotland,  and  had  found 
the  king  in  his  camp  near  New-Abbey  in  Galloway, 
who  fummoned  a  great  council  of  his  nobility  to  hear 
his  mefiage  ;  that  he  received  the  bull  with  great  reve- 
rence, commanded  it  to  be  read  aloud  before  the  coun- 
cil, (which  confifted  of  prince  Edward  and  all  the  earls, 
barons,  and  knights  of  the  army),  and  afterwards  order- 
ed it  to  be  fully  explained  in  the  French  language  {64). 

Anglo-  Anglo-Saxon  or  Englifli  was  the  language  of  the  great 

Saxon,  body  of  the  people  of  England.  This  language  they  de- 
rived from  their  anceflors  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  retained 
with  great  fteadinefs,  in  fpitc  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
queror and  his  fuccefTofs  to  fubftitute  the  Norman  in  its 
place.  It  even  gradually  gained  ground,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  this  period  forced  its  way  into  the  courts  of  juf- 
tice,  from  which  it  had'been  excluded  almofi:  three  hun- 
dred years.  An  aO;  of  parliament  vs^as  made,  A.  D. 
1362, — that  all  pleadings  in  all  courts,  both  of  the  king 
and  of  inferior  lords,  (liould  be  in  the  Englifh  tongue, 
becaufc  French  was  now  much  unknown  in  the  realm, 
and  that  the  people  might  know  fomething  of  the  laws, 
and  underftand  what  was  faid  for  and  againfl  them  (^65^. 
But  this  vi£torv  was  far  from  being  complete  ;  for  that 
very  aft  of  parliament  was,  and  many  others  long  after 
Avere,  in  French  :  a  fufRcient  proof,  that  perfons  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life  flill  retained  a  predileftion  for  that 
language. 

Anglo-  'pi^e  Anglo-Saxon  that  was  fpoken   in  England    about 

two  hundred  years  after  the  conquell  was  furprihngly  pure, 
v/ith  very  little  mixture  of  Latin,  French,  or  any  other 
language.  Of  this  the  reader  will  be  convinced,  by  pe- 
rufing  the  fpecimen  of  that  language  v^^hich  he  will  find  in 
the  Appendix,  with  a  tranflation  into  modern  Englifh 
words  interlined  (6(5). 

Enghfli.  jj^  |-]-je  courfe  of  the  fourteenth  century,    the    Anglo- 

Saxon  gradually  changed  into  what  may    be  called  Eng- 


axoa 
pur 


(54^1  Wilkin.  ConcH.  tom.  z.  p.  z6z. 

(65)  Statutes  at  Large,  A,  D.  1361.  ch.  15. 

{66)  Append.  No,  3. 
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lifh;  This  was  owing  to  various  caufes.  That  animofi- 
fy  which  had  long  fubfiiled  between  the  pofterity  of  the 
Normans  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  now  extinguilh- 
ed,  and  they  were  in  a  great  meafure  confoHdated  into 
6ne  people,  by  intennarriages  and  other  means.  Manv 
of  the  Normans  who  were  engaged  in  agricuhure,  trade* 
and  manufatlures,  though  they  had  been  taught  French 
by  their  parents  in  their  vouth,  found  it  necelTary  to  fpeak 
the  language  of  the  multitude,  into  which  they  intro- 
duced manv  French  words  and  idioms  to  which  they  had 
been  accuflomed.  Befides  this,  Chaucer,  Gower,  Wick- 
lifF,  and  feveral  others,  corapofed  voluminous  works, 
both  in  profe  and  verfe,  in  Engliili  ;  and  being  men  of 
learning,  well  acquainted  with  French  and  Latin,  and 
fome  of  them  with  Greek  and  Italian,  they  borrowed 
many  words  and  idioms  from  thofe  languages,  with 
which  they  adorned  and  enriched  their  own.  By  thefe 
means,  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  was  greatly  changed  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  period,  and  the  language  of  the  befl 
writefs  approached  much  nearer  to  modern  Englifli  than 
that  of  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  and  others  who  flourifhcd 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 

'  It  muil,  however,  be  confefled,  that  the  Englifh  of  VerydlfTe- 
the  fourteenth  century  was  flill  fo  different  from  that  of '"""' ^'"""^ 
the  eighteenth,  that  a  mere  Englifh  reader  cannot  always  ^ngiifn, 
underfland  it  without  a  gloffary.  The  mode  of  fpeliing 
was  unfettled,  and  very  different  from  the  modern.  In 
general,  they  delighted  much  in  vowels,  and  avoided  the 
■multiplication  of  confonants  more  carefully  than  we  do  at 
prefent.  Many  words  were  then  in  common  ufe,  and 
perfe6lly  well  underfiood,  which  are  now  become  obfo- 
Icte,  and  confequently  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  readers. 
The  meaning  of  feveral  words  was  very  different  then 
from  what  it  is  at  prefent.  A  knave,  for  example,  fom.e- 
timesfignifiedamale,  inoppofition  toa  female  :-^''  The 
*'  time  is  come,  and  a  knave  child  fne  bare  {67);"  but 
mofl:  frequently  a  fervant,  in  oppolition  to  a  freeman.  Its 
modern  meaning  is  well  known.  The  poets  of  thofe 
times  ufed  extraordinary  freedoms  (which  would  not  be 
now  allowed)  in  fhortening,  lengthening,  dividing,  unit- 
ing, and  changing  words,  to  fit  them  for  their  purpofes ; 

{€'])  Chaucer,  p.  50, 

.which 
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which  renders  their  language  obfcure  and  difficult  to  a  mo- 
dern reader.  The  above  obfervations  might  have  been 
confirmed  and  illuftrated  by  examples  ;  but  that  would 
have  been  tedious,  and  too  minute  for  general  hiftory. 
The  truth  of  them  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  in  the 
leail  acquainted  with  the  authors  of  thofe  times. 
DitTcrcnt  Various  dialetis  and  different  modes  of  pronouncing  the 

dialects.  Englifh  of  this  period  prevailed  in  different  difl:ri6i:s  ; 
*'  Hit  femeth  a  grete  wonder  that  Englyffmen  have  fo 
*'  grete  dyverfyte  in  theyr  owin  langage  in  fowne  and  in 
*'  fpekyin  of /it,  which  is  all  in  one  ilonde  (68)."  If  we 
may  form  a  judgment  of  thefe  modes  of  pronunciation 
from  the  words  ufed  by  a  contempoi'ary  writer  in  defcrib- 
ing  them,  they  were  harfh  enough  :  "  Some  ufe  ftraunga 
*^  wlafRng,  chytryng,  barring,  garryng,  and  gryfbyting.— 
"  The  langages  of  the  Northumbres,  and  fpecyally  at 
*'  Yorke,  is  fo  fharpe,  flytting,  frotyng,  and  unfhape, 
*'  that  we  fothern  men  maye  unneth  underflande  that 
*'  langage  {^69 j." 
Drefs,  The  extravangancies  ofdrefsand  follies  offafhion  have 

been  fubjefts  of  complaint  and  fatire  in  every  age,  and  in 
none  more  juftly  than  the  period  we  are  now  delineating. 
In  the  remaining  monuments  of  thofe  times,  we  meet 
with  many  defcriptions  of  thefplendid  expenfive  dreffes  of 
the  great,  and  many  complaints  of  the  ridiculous,  deform- 
ing, inconvenient  fafhions  adopted  by  perfons  of  all  ranks. 
The  magnificent  coflly  dreffes  of  the  barons  and  knights 
Ti'ho  attended  the  marriage  of  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  Margaret,  eldcfl  daughter  of  Henry  III.  at  York, 
A.  D.  1 251,  are  thus  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris,  who 
was  prefent  at  that  folemnity  :  "  The  royal  marriage 
*'  was  folemnized  privately,  and  very  early  in  the  morn- 
*'  ing,  to  avoid  being  incommoded  by  the  multitudes  of 
*'  nobles  of  England,  France,  Scotland,  and  other  coun- 
*'  tries  who  were  then  in  York,  and  ardently  defired  to 
*'  fee  it.  It  would  raife  the  furprife  and  indignation  of 
*'  my  readers  to  the  highefl  pitch,  if  I  attempted  to  de- 
**  fcribe  at  full  length  the  wantonnefs,  pride,  and  vanity, 
*'  which  the  nobles  difplayed  on  this  occafion,  in  the 
*'  richnefs  and  variety  of  their  dreffes,  and  the  many  fan- 

((S8)TrGTifa,  I.  i.  fol.  55.  (6^)  U.  ibid. 
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*'  taftical  ornaments  with  which  they  were  adorned.  To 
**  mention  only  one  particular: — The  king  of  Eng- 
**  land  was  attended  on  the  day  of  the  marriage  by 
*'  a  thoufand  knights,  uniformly  dreiTed  in  filk  robes, 
**  which  we  call  cointifes ',  and  the  next  day  thefe  knights 
**  appeared  in  new  dreffes,  no  iefs  fplendid  and  expen- 
'*  fivefyo)."  This  tafte  for  too  great  expence  in  drefs 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  great  but  infe(9:ed  all  the  different 
ranks  in  focicty.  For  though  there  might  be  fome  exag- 
geration, there  was  certainly  alfo  Tome  truth,  in  the  paf- 
fage  already  quoted  from  the  monk  of  Maimfbury,  in  his 
life  of  Edward  II. — "  the  fquire  endeavours  to  outfhine  the 
*'  knight,  the  knight  the  baron,  the  baron  the  earl,  the 
**'  earl  the  king,  in  drefs  (71)."  The  clergy  were  no  leis 
vain  and  extravagant  in  their  drefs  than  the  laity. 

They  hie  on  horfe  willeth  to  Tide, 
In  glitterande  golde  ofgrete  arai, 
Painted  and  portrid  all  in  pride, 
No  common  knight  maie  go  io  gaie  ; 
Chaunge  of  clothing  every  daie, 
With  golden  girdels great  and  rmall.— 

Miters  thei  werin  mc  than  two, 

Iperlid  as  the  quen'is  hedde, 

A  iVatF  of  gold,  and  pirrie  lo  ! 

Ai.  hewie  as  i  t  were  made  of  iedde. 

With  cloth  of  golde  both  newe  and  redde(7a). 

This  humour  increafed  remarkably  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  "  In  this  year,  1348  (writes  an  annali/l:  of 
"  thofe  times),  England  enjoyed  great  profperity,  plen- 
**  ty,  and  tranquillity,  in  confequence  of  her  many  vifto- 
"  ries.  Such  quantities  of  furred  garments,  fine  linens, 
"  jewels,  gold  and  filver  plate,  rich  furniture  and  uten- 
"  fils,  the  fpoils  of  Caen,  Calais,  and  other  foreign  ci- 
"  ties,  were  imported,  that  every  woman  of  rank  ob- 
*'  tained  a  fiiare  of  them,  and  they  were  feen  in  every 
"  manfion.  Then  the  ladies  of  England  became  proud 
"  and  vain  in  their  attire,  and  were  as  much  elated  by 
"  the  acquifition  of  all  that  finery  ^s  the  ladies  of  France 
"  were  dejeaed  by  the  lofs  of  it  (73)." 

At  length  the  legiflature  found  it  neceffary  to  interpofe,  R;S"'ated 
by  making  fumptuary  laws,  for  regulating  the  drefs  of  all  ^^  '^''• 

f'yo)  M.Parip,  p.  555. 

(7i)Mon.  Malmf.  p.  153.  ^         (-2>  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  179. 

(73)T.  Walling,  p.  j5tj.  ^     ^ 
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ranks  of  people,  in  a  parliament  held  at    Weftminfter 
A.  D.  1363.     In  the  preamble  to  thefe  laws  they  are 
faid  to  have  been  made, — *'  to  prevent   that  deftruSkion 
*'   and  poverty  with  which  the  whole  kingdom  was  threat- 
*'  ened,  by  the  outrageous  exceflive   expences  of  many 
"  perfons  in  their  apparel,  above  their  ranks,  and  for- 
"  tunes  (74).'" 
Tliefe  law6       But  tliefe  laws  feem  to  have  had  little  or  no  efFe<5t.     In 
had  little      j-j^g  j-p^gn  of  Richard  II.  extravagance  in  drefs  became 
^'"^   ■         greater,  and  more  univerfal,  than  it   had   ever   been   in 
any  former  periods     "  At  this  time  (^1388^1  the  vanity  of 
*'  the  common  people  in  their  drefs  was  fo  great,  that  it 
*'  was  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  the  rich  from  the  poor, 
*'  the  high  from  the  low,  the  clergy  from  the  laity,  by 
*'  their  appearance.    Fafhions  were  continually  changing, 
"  and  every  one  endeavoured  to  outfhine  his  neighbour 
**  by   the   richnefs    of   his  drefs   or    the  novelty  of  its 
**  form  (75J."     This  was  partly  owing  to  the  example  of 
the  king,  who  was   exceedingly  fond  of  pomp,  and  fo 
expenfive  in  his  drefs,  that  he  had  one  coat  which  coft  him 
thirty  thoufand    marks  (76) :  an  immenfe  fum  in  thofe 
times.     The  king  was  imitated  by  his  courtiers,  and  fome 
of  them  even  exceeded  him  in  the  fplendour  and  variety 
of  their  dreffes.     Sir  John    Arundel,  it  is  faid,  had  no 
fewer  than  fifty-two  complete  fuits  of  cloth  of  gold  (77). 
This  extravagance  defcended  from  one  rank  to  another 
till  it  reached  the  very  loweft  of  the  people. 
fafiiions.  The  writers  of  this  period  complain  as  much  of  the  fa- 

fliions  as  of  the  too  great  expence  of  drefs,  Thefe  fa- 
fliions  frequently  changed  ;  and  fome  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  very  fantallical,  inconvenient,  and  indecent. 
**  The  Englifhmen  haunted  fo  moche  unto  the  folye  of 
^'  ftrawngers,  that  every  yire  thei  chawnged  them  in  di- 
**  virfc  fchappes  and  difgifPinggs  of  clothingge;  now 
*^  longe,  now  large,  now  wide,  now  ftraite  ;  and  every 
*'  day  clothingges  newe,  and  defritute  and  difirte  from 
**  alle  honefte  off  old  array,  and  gode  ufage  ;  and  ano- 
*'  thcr  time  to  fchorte  clothes  and  ftreite  waiiled,  with 
*'  full  flives,  and  tapetis  of  curtotes,  and  hodes  over 
**  longge  and  large,  alle  to  nagged  and  knet  on  every 

{74)  Statutes  at  Large,  torn.  i.  p.  315.  (75)  Knyghton,  col,  272.9. 

(76)  Holing,  Chron.  p.  mo,  (77 )  Ibid.  p.  1015. 
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fide,  and  al!e  to  flatteredde,  and  alfo  bottencdde,  that 
iff  I  weth  fhall  fey,  they  weren  more  ]yke  to  turmen- 
tours  and  deviles  in  their  clothingge,  afid  alfo  m  their 
fchoving  (fhoeingj,  and  other  array,  than  they  femed 
to  be  iyke  men.  And  thette  the  wemmenne  weren 
more  nycely  arraiedde,  and  pailed  the  menne  in  ail 
maner  of  araies  and  curious  clothing  ;  78)."  Geot- 
frev  Chaucer's  account  of  the  dreiTcs  of  his  age  is  not 
more  favourable.  *'  Alas!  may  not  a  man  fi  as  in  cur 
daies  the  finnefull  coillewe  arraie  of  clothing,  anti 
namely  in  to  moche  fuperfiuite,  or  elfe  in  to  diibrdi- 
nate  fcantineffe  ?  As  to  the  firft — Superfl-aite  in  cloth- 
ing, that  maketh  it  fo  dire,  to  the  harm  of  the  peple, 
not  only  the  coft  of  embrowdcring,  the  difguiied  in- 
dentine;  or  barring,  ounding,  paling,  winding,  or  bind- 
ing and  femiblable  wail:  of  clothe,  in  vanitc  :  but  there 
is  alfo  the  coftlewe  furring  in  ther  gounes,  fo  mucin 
pouncing  of  chefel  to  make  holes,  fo  moche  dagging 
with  fhires  foorth,  with  the  fuperfiuite  in  length  of 
the  forfaied  gounes,  trailing  in  the  dong  and  in  the 
mire,  on  horfe  and  alfo  on  fote,  as  well  of  man  as  of 
woman. —Upon  that  other  faie,  to  fpeke  of  the. hor- 
rible difordinate  fcantnefs  of  clothing,  as  ben  thefe  cut- 
tid  iloppes  or  handfelincs  (breeches),  that  through  their 
iliortnefs  cover  not  the  fhamefull  members  of  manne, 
to  wicked  intent.  Alasl  fome  of  h-em  ikewe  the  boffe 
of  their  fhape,  and  the  horrible  fv/ole  members,  in 
the  wrapping  of  ther  hofen,  and  alfo  the  buttokes'  of 
them,  as  farre  as  it  were  the  hinder  part  of  a  fhe  ape 

in  the  fuUnefs  of  the  mone. ^Now  as  to  the  outra- 

gious  aray  of  women,  God  v^^ote,  that  though  the  vi- 
fages  of  fome  of  hem  feme  full  chaile  and  debonaire, 
yet  notify  in  ther  aray  or  attire  licoroufnefs  and 
pride  (79)."  Some  other  parts  of  this  defcription  are 
too  indelicate  to  be  admitted  into  this  work.  Petrarch 
expreffcd  his  difapprobation  of  the  drelfes  of  his  time  in 
flill  flrongcr  terms,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  A.  D.  1366: 
*'  Who  can  fee  with  patience  the  monftrous  fantaflical  fa- 
"  fhions  which  the  people  of  our  times  have  invented  ta 
**  deform,  rather  than  adorn,  their  perfons  ?  Who  caa 

(78)  Douglap,  Mot^k  of  Glaflenbury,  apnd  Stru-tt,  vol.  %.  p.  S5. 
(79;  Chaiu-ei's  Works,  by  Uny,  p.  i^iS. 

".  behold 
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**  behold  without  indignation,  their  long-pointed  flioes ; 
*^  — -their  caps  with  feathers  ;— their  hair  twifted,  and 
**  hanging  down  Hke  tails; — the  foreheads  of  young  men 
**  as  well  as  women,  formed  into  a  kind  of  furrows  with 
*'  ivory-headed  pins ;  their  btliies  fo  cruelly  fqueezed 
**  with  cords,  that  they  fuffer  as  much-pain  from  vanity, 
**  as  the  martyrs  fuffered  for  religion ; — and  efpecially 
*'  thofe  indecent  parts  of  their  drefs  which  are  extrem_ely 
*'  offenfive  to  every  modeft  eye  ?  Our  anceftors  would 
**  not  have  believed,  and  I  know  not  if  our  pofterity  will 
**  believe,  that  it  was  poiTible  for  the  wit  of  this  vain 
*'  generation  of  ours  to  invent  fo  many  bafe,  barbarous, 
*'  horrid,  ridiculous  fafhions  (befides  thofe  already  men- 
*'  tioned),  to  disfigure  and  difgrace  itfelf,  as  we  have  the 
**  mortification  to  fee  every  day  (So). 
Long-point-  Thefe  ftriclures  on  the  dreffes  of  this  period  (to  which 
eci  ihots.  others  might  be  added)  are  indeed  fevere ;  but  a  flight 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  inconvenient,  ridiculous,  indecent 
modes  which  then  prevailed,  will  convince  us  that  they 
were  not  unjuft.  What  could  be  more  inconvenient  than 
their  long-pointed  fhoes,  with  which  they  could  not  walk 
till  they  were  faftened  to  their  knees  with  chains  (8i)? 
The  upper  parts  of  thefe  fhoes  were  cut  in  imitation  of 
a  church  window.  Chaucer's  fpruce  parifli-clerk  Ab- 
foiom 

Had  Paul'ls  windowes  corven  on  his  fhofe  (8z). 

Thefe  fhoes  were  called  crackoijues  ;  and  continued  in  fa- 
lliion  about  three  centuries,  in  fpite  of  the  bulls  of  popes, 
the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  declamations  of  the  cler- 
gy againft  them. 
Defcription       What  could  exhibit  a  more  fantaflical  appearance  than 
of  a  beau     ^^  Englifli   beau  of  the  fourteenth   century  ?    He  wore 
"e/nth^Mu-  long-pointed  fnoes,  faftened  to  his  knees  by  gold  or  filver 
tury.  chains  ;  hofe  of  one  colour  on  one  leg,  and  of  another 

colour  on  the  other,  fhort  breeches,  which  did  not  reach 
to  the  middle  of  his  thighs,  and  difclofed  the  fhape  of  all 
the  parts  included  in  them.;  a  coat,  one  half  white,  and 
the  ofher  half  black  or  blue  ;  a  long  beard  ;  a  fdk  hood 
buttoned  under  his  chin,  embroidered  with  grotefque  fi- 

(80)  Opera  Petrarchi,  edit.  Bafil.  p,  812. 

(81)  Camden's  Remains,  \\  2515.  (82)  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  ^6. 
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gures  of  animals,  dancing  men,  &rc.  and  fometimes  or- 
namented with  gold,  fdver,  and  precious  ftones  (83), 
This  drefs,  which  was  the  very  top  of  the  mode  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  appeared  fo  ridiculous  to  the  Scots 
(who  probably  could  not  afford  to  be  fuch  egregious  fops), 
that  they  made  the  following  fatirical  verfes  upon  jt : 

Long  bc-irds  hirtilefs, 
PeynteJ  whoods  witles. 
Gay  cotep  gracelies, 
•    Maketh  Englond  thriftelies.    - 

The  drefs  of  the  gay  and  fafhionable  ladies  who  fre-  Peniale 
quented  the  public  diverfions  of  thofe  times  was  not  more^icXs. 
decent  or  becoming.  It  is  thus  defcribed  by  Knyghton, 
A.  D.  1348:  "  Thefe  tournaments  are  attended  by 
many  ladies  of  the  firft  rank  and  greatefl:  beauty,  but 
not  always  of  the  moft  untainted  reputation.  Thefe 
ladies  are  drefled  in  party-coloured  tunics,  one  half 
being  of  one  colour,  and  the  other  half  ot  another  ; 
their  lirripipes  or  tippets  are  very  fhort ;  their  caps 
remarkably  little,  and  wrapt  about  their  heads  with 
cords  ;  their  girdles  and  pouches  are  ornamented  with 
gold  and  fili^er;  and  they  wear  fhort  fwords,  called 
daggers,  before  them,  a  little  below  their  navels :  they 
are  mounted  on  the  finefl  horfeS,  with  the  richefl  fur- 
niture. Thus  equipped,  they  ride  from  place  to  place, 
in  quefl  of  tournaments,  by  which  they  diffipate  their 
'  fortunes,  and  fometimes  ruin  their  reputations  (^84).'* 
The  head-drefTes  of  the  ladies  underwent  many  changes  in 
the  courfe  of  this  period.  They  were  fometimes  enor- 
moufiy  high,  rifmg  almoft  three  feet  above  the  head, 
in  the  fhape  of  fugar-loaves,  with  ftreamers  of  fine  fdk 
flowing  from  the  top  of  them  to  the  ground  (85).  Upon 
the  whole,  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  we  have  no  g;ood 
reafon  to  pay  any  compliments  to  our  anceflors  of  this 
period,  at  the  expence  of  our  contemporaries,  either  for 
the  frugality,  elegance,  or  decency,  of  their  drefs. 

The  common  people  in  Wales  (^ where  the  arts' had  Drer;- of 
made  little  progrefs^  were  very  imperfectly  clothed  in  "^'^^  WeliK 

(83)  Camden's  F  :mainj,  p.  194,  &c.     Strut,  vol.  a.  p.  83,  &c, 
(84)Knyghton,  col.  1597. 

(85)  Montfaucon  Monumcns  dc  la  Monarchie  Fraiicoife,  torn.  2.  p. 
134.  15^- 
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this  period.  The  Welfhmen  in  ihe  army  of  Edward  11. 
were  knov/n  in  their  flight  from  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn,  by  tlxe  raeanneis  of  their  drefs. 

,  Sir  Maurice  alfo,  the  E:- relay, 

Fr^.  the  great  battle  he!.-'  his  way, 
\-vitr.  \'  ;^rcai  routcf  Wal'fhmen. 
Whcr-.'cr  they  vied  men  m  ght  them  ken  ; 
For  they  well  near  all  naked  were, 
Or  linen  clothies  had  but  jxiare  (86), 

We  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  tiie  common 
people  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  (where  the  arts  were 
as  ii-nperfett  as  in  Wales)  were  better  clothed  than  the 
Welfli.  The  Scots  in  the  low  country  imitated  the  drefs 
and  faCiions  of  the  French  and  Englifh,  as  their  cir- 
eumffances  and  knowledge  of  the  arts  permitted.  Mat- 
thew Paris,  who  was  prefent  at  the  fplendid  marriag^e^f 
Alexander  III.  with  the  princefs  Margaret  of  England, 
I  at  York,  A.  D.  1251,  acquaints  us,  that  about  fixty 
barons  and  knights,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  who  at- 
tended the  young  king  of  Scotland  on  that  occafion,  were 
elegantly  drtHtdf^,']]. 
IHet.  The    people  of   England,  in  this    period,    were  not 

more  moderate  in  their  diet  than  in  their  drefs  ;  and  the 
interpofition  of  government  was  thought  necefiary  to  re- 
flrain  them  from  exceffes  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the 
orlacr.  Edward  11.  iflued  a  proclamation  on  this  fubjetl, 
A.  D.  1 2 16,  to  the  following  purpofe  ;  *'  Edward,  by 
'^'  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland, 
"  and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  the  fherifFs  of  London, 
"  wifheth  health.  Where:is,  by  the  outrageous  and  ex- 
*'  cclRve  multitude  of  meats  and  difhes,  which  the  great 
**  men  of  our  kingdom  have  ufed,  and  flill  ufe,  in  their 
'"  cailles,  and  by  perfons  of  inferior  rank  imitating  their 
**  example,  beyond  wliat  their  flations  require,  and 
**'  th<  ir  clrcumfrances  can  afford,  many  great  evils  have 
**  come  upon  our  kingdom,  the  health  of  our  fubjeSs 
*'  hath  been  injured,  their  goods  have  been  confumcd, 
*'*  and  they  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  :  v/e  being 
*'  v/ililne;  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe  excefles,  have,  with  the 
**•  advice  and  confent  of  our  cciincil,  made  the  following 

(S6)Barbo\ar,  »,  z-j6.  (87)  M.  Pari;,  p.  55^. 

'  '  "  rules- 
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*'  rules  and  ordinances, — iwo.  That  the  great  men  of 
*'  our  kingdom  lliall  have  only  two  courfes  of  flefii 
**  meats  fervcd  up  to  their  tables,  each  courfc  confifting 
"  only  of  two  kinds  of  flefli  meat,  except  prelates, 
*^  earls,  barons,  and  the  greate(l:  men  of  the  land,  who 
**  may  have  an  >intermeat  of  ^ne  kind,  if  they  pleafe. 
*'  On  fifh  days,  they  fhall  have  only  two  courfes  of  fifii, 
**  each  confiffing  of  two  kinds,  with  an  intermeat  of 
**  one  kind,  if  they  pleafe.  Such  as  tranfgrefs  this  or- 
**  dinance  fhall  be  feverely  puniflied  (88)."  This  pro- 
clamation was  ifTued  in  the  time  of  a  deplorable  famine, 
and  we  may  conclude,  that,  if  the  prelates  and  barong 
indulged  themfelves  in  fo  great  a  number  and  variety  of 
difhes  at  their  tables,  when  the  poor  were  pcrifhing  for 
want  around  them,  they  would  be  ftill  more  profufe  in 
times  of  plenty  (89).  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  A.  D. 
1363,  feveral  fumptuary  laws  were  made  for  regulating 
the  drefs  and  diet  of  perfons  of  different  ranks ;  and  in  partis 
cular  it  was  ena£ted,  that  the  fcrvants  of  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants, and  artificers,  fliould  have  only  one  meal  of  jlefli  \ 
or  fifh  in  the  day,  and  that  their  other  meal  fliould  con- 
fifl:  of  milk,  butter,  cheefe,  and  fuch  other  things  as 
were  fuitable  to  their  flation  fpo).  But  a  contemporary 
hiflorian  afllires  us  that  thefe  laws  had  no  eflect,  though  a 
fevere  famine  raged  at  the  time  (91). 

The  feafts,  in  this  period,  at  the  coronation  of  kings, 
the  inftaliation  of  prelates,  the  marriages  of  great  ba- 
rons, and  on  fome  other  occafions,  were  exceedingly 
profufe,  the  numbers  of  difhes  ferved  up,  and  of  guefts 
entertained,  fometimes  amounting  to  many  thoufands. 
The  coronation-feafl  of  Edward  III.  cofi:  283 5 1.  iSs.  2d, 
equivalent  to  about  40,0001.  of  our  money  (92).  At  the 
inftallation  of  Ralph  abbot  of  St.  Augufline,  Canterburv, 
A.  D.  1309,  fix  thou fand  guefls  were  entertained  with 
dinner,  confifting  of  three  thoufand  di fries,  which  cod 
287I.  5s.  od.  equal  in  efficacy  to  4300I.  in  our  times  (93). 
*'  It  would  require  a  long  treatife  (fays  Matthew  Paris) 
**  to  defcribe  tlie  aftoniiliing  fplendour,    magnificence;, 

(88)  Rylf '/Rplpidins^s  in  Par'.I.iiTient,  p..  552,. 

(89)  Mcvich.  :M:!lmf.  Vita  V.A.  11.  an.  1316.     T.  \Valfing.  p.  1-8. 

f  90)  Sratutes  at  Lar^e,  v.  1.  p.  315.  (9i)T.  Walling,  p.  17^. 

(j-j)  Ann.1l,  uc  l^;ujirUf\  p.  6Sz..  {93)  Chroa.  W.  Thorn,  col.  zoio. 
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^^  and  feflivity  with  which  the  nuptials  of  Richard  earl 
*•  of  Cornwall,  and  Cincia  daughter  of  Reimund  earl 
*'  of  Provence,  were  celebrated  at  London,  A.  D.  1243. 
*'  To  give  the  reader  feme  idea  of  it,  in  a  few  words, 
*'  above  thirty  thoufand  dilhes  were  ferved  up  at  the 
**  marriage-dinner  (94)."  The  nuptials  of  Alexander  III. 
of  Scotland,  and  the  princefs  Margaret  of  England, 
were  folemnized  at  York,  A.  D-  1251,  with  ftill  greater 
pomp  and  profufion.  '^^  If  I  attempted  (fays  the  fame 
'*  hiftorian)  to  difplay  all  the  grandeur  of  this  folemnity, 
^*  -—the  numbers  of  the  noble  and  illuftrious  guefts, — - 
*'  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  the  drefles, — the  fumptu- 
**  oufnefs  of  the  feafts,— the  multitudes  of  the  minftrels, 
*'  mimics,  and  others  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  amufe 
*'  and  divert  the  company,  thofe  of  my  readers,  who 
**  were  not  prefent,  M^ould  imagine  that  I  was  impofing 
**  upon  their  credulity.  The  following  particular  will 
*'  enable  them  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  whole.  The 
*'  archbifliop  of  York  made  the  king  of  England  a  pre- 
**  fent  of  fixty  fat  oxen,  which  made  only  one  article 
*'  of  provifion  for  the  marriage-feafl,  and  were  all  con- 
*'  fumed  at  that  entertainment  (25)." 
Qiofcery,  The  art  of  cookery  was  as  much  cultivated,  and  much 
improved,  in  this  period,  as  any  of  the  other  arts.  The 
cook  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  was  no  mean  proficient  in 
his  profefTion ; 

A  coke  thei  hadde  with  them  for  the  nones. 

To  boyle  the  chickens  and  the  marie-bones, 

And  pouder  marchaunt,  tarte,  and  galengaie  : 

Well  couth  he  know  a  draught  of  London  ale. 

He  couth  r»fte,  boile,  grille,  and  frie, 

And  make  mortries,  and  well  bake  a  pie. 

For  blank-manger  that  made  he  with  the  bell  (96). 

Chaucer,  in  the  Parfon's  Tale,  complains  of  the 
too  laboured  and  artificial  cookery  of  thofe  times : 
*'  Pride  of  the  table  apereth  alfo 'full  ofte :  for  certes 
*"  riche  men  be  called  to  fefles^  and  pore  foike  ben  put 
•^^  away  and  rebuked.  And  alfo  in  excefs  of  divers 
*'  metes  and  drinkes ;  and  namely  fuch  maner  bake 
'^^  metes  and  diflie  metes  brenning  of  wild  fire,  peynted 


(94)  M.  Paris,  p.  4!  I.  ^     (55)  Ibid.  p.  555. 

(56)  Chaacei-'s  Works,  p.  4. 
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"  and  caflelled  with  paper  and  famblable  wafle,  fo  that 
./*  it  is  abufion  to  think  (gy). 

One  of  the  mod  expenfive  fingularities  attending  the  Intermeats. 
,  royal  feafts  in  this 'period  confifled  in  what  they  called 
intermeats.  Thefe  Avere  reprefentations  of  battles,  fieo-es, 
&c.  introduced  between  the  courfes,  for  the  amufement 
of  the  guefts.  The  French  excelled  in  exhibitions  of 
this  kind.  At  a  dinner  given  by  Charles  V.  of  France 
to  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  A.  D.  1378,  the  following 
intermeat  was  exhibited.  A  Hiip  with  mails,  fails,  and 
rigging,  was  feen  firft  :  flie  had  for  colours  the  arms  of 
the  city  of  Jerufalem  :  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  appeared 
upon  deck,  accompanied  by  feveral  knights  armed 
cap-a-pee:  the  fliip  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  \ 
hall,  without  the  machine  which  moved  it  being  per- 
ceptible. Then  tlie  city  of  Jerufalem  appeared,  with 
all  its  towers  lined  with  Saracens.  ^  The  fliip  approached 
the  city  ;  the  Chriflians  landed,  and  began  the  alTault ; 
the  befieged  made  a  good  defence:  feveral  fcaiing  lad- 
ders were  thrown  down  ;  but  at  length  the  city  wag 
taken  (98).^  Intermeats  at  ordinary  banquets  confifred  of 
certain  delicate  dirties,  introduced  betv/een  the  courfes, 
and  defigned  rather  for  gratifying  the  taile  than  for  fatis- 
fying  hunger  (99). 

Ferfons  of  rank  and  fortune,  in  this  period,  indulg-  Drinks, 
ed  themfelves  in  a  very  liberal  ufe  of  a  variety  of  li- 
quors. Ale  and  cyd^r  were  the  mod  common  drinks 
of  the  people  of  England  (100).  But  befides  thefe, 
great  quantities  of  wines  of  various  kinds  were  import- 
ed. _  The  following  lines  of  a  poet  who  wrote  in  this 
period  contain  an  ample  enumeration  of  the  wines  then 
known  and  ufed  in  England  : 

Ye  fliali  have  rumney  and  malefpine,- 

Both  ypocraffe  and  ventage  wyne  ; 

Mountrefe  and  wyne  of  Greke, 

Both  algrade  and  defplce  eke,  ,  ' 

Antioche  and  bailarde, 

Pyment  alfo,  and  garnarde. 

Wine  of  Greke  and  Mufcadell, 

Both  clare,  pyment,  and  rochell  ( loi ). 


(97)  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  198. 

(98)  EfTayson  Paris,  vol.  %.  p.  71, 

{<)^)  Ryle-y'f  Placita  Parliamentaria,  p.  55.1. 
(loo)Opera  Petrarchi,  torn.  3.  p.  3. 
(101)  Warton'sHift.  Poet.  vol.  I    p    1,7 

Vol.  IV.  T    1      *^    '' 
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Some  of  thefe  liquors,  as  ypocrafs,  pyment,  and  claret, 
were  compounded  of  wine,  honey,  and  fpices  of  different 
kinds,  and   in  dlB'erent  proportions.     Thefe  were  confi- 
dered   as  delicacies,  and  were  chiefly  i5fed   by  perfons  of 
the  highell  rank.     This  appears  from  the  following  pre- 
cepts of  Hc-nry  III     :"  We  hereby  command  you,  the. 
^'^  keepers  of  our  wines  at  "VVinchefier,  to  dehvcr  to  Ro- 
**   bert  de  Monte  Pefliilano,   fuch  wines,  and   in  fuch 
^^'  quantities,  as  he  fhall  require,  of  onr  wines  in  your 
*'  culfody,  to  make  deUcate  and  precious  drinks,  for  our 
"  own  ufc.     Witnefs  the  king,  at  Lutegarefiiall,  26th 
^'  November  1250."   The  other  precept  contains  a  more 
particular   defcription   of  thefe  delicate  drinks  :    **  We 
**  hereby  command  you,  the  keepers  of  our  wines  at 
*'  York,  that  of  the  bell:  v/ines  in  your  cuftody,  you  de- 
**  liver  to  Robert  de  Monte  Peffulano  two  tons  of  white 
^'^  white  to  make  garhiofilac,  and  one  ton  oi  red  wine  to 
**  make  claret,  for  our  own  ufe  at  the  approaching  feafl 
"  of    Chriilmas.       We    comm.and    alfo   the  faid    Ro- 
^*  bert  to  go  with  all  fpeed  to'  York,  to  make  the  faid 
**  garhiofilac  and  claret,  as   he  ufed   to  do   in   former 
*«  years  (102)." 

In  our  prefent  period,  people  of  all  ranks  made  only 
two  Hated  meals  a-day,  dinner  and  fupper,  the  former 
in  the  forenoon,  the  latter  in  the  evening.  When  Henry 
duke  of  Lancafter  took  P.ichard  II.  prifoner  in  Flint  caf- 
tle,  on  the  morning  of  Augufl:  20,  A.  D.  1399,  he  aiked 
the  king.  Hath  your  majeiiy  broke  your  fafl:  ?  To  which 
Pvichard  anfwered,  I  have  not ;  for  it  is  too  early  in  the 
morning.  The  duke  then  faid,  I  entreat  you  to  dine 
immediately  ;  for  you  have  a  long  journey  to  go  :  and 
the  king,  after  fome  hefitation,  commanded  the  table  to 
be  covered,  and  made  a  ihort  dinner  (103).  Thefe  two 
meals,  and  the  times  at  \'^hich  they  were  taken,^  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  lines  of  Chaucer: 

For  evcvy  day,  when  Beryh  rofe,  iinwali  he  wold  dyae, 

And  draw  hyni  to  his  felefnip,  as  even  as  a  Jync,. 

And  then  come  ho;-ne,  and  ete  and  loop,  and  Iclcpc  ?.l  nyht  (104). 


{ I  Oi. )  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
( 103}  FroiiTart,  tcm.  4.  ch''!.  i!o. 
{icr4}  Chaucer's  Wor.'.s,  p.  6.73.  col.   i. 
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Kings,  princes,  and  other  perfons  of  high  rank  and  The  wines 
great  fortunes,  commonly  toolc  a  kind  of  collation  iinme- 
cliately  before  they  went  to  bed,  called  t/ie  wines,  con- 
fiding of  delicate  cakes,  and  wine  warmed  and  mix- 
ed with  certain  fpices.  Sir  John  Froifiart  reckoned 
it  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune,  that  he  had  fpent  the 
s;reateft  part  of  his  life  in  the  courts  of  princes,  and 
thereby  had  an  opportunity  of  receiving  i/te  ivmes,  which 
had  contributed  much  to  his  comfort  and  repofe.  The 
wines  were  fometirnes  given  immediately  after  dinner  ;. 
and  at  the  ceremonious  vifits  of  the  great  at  any 
hour  (105).  The  following  lines  contain  an  enumeration 
of  fome  of  the  fpices  known  and  ufed  in  this  period  : 

There  was  ike  v/exing  many  a  fpice, 

As  clowe,  gilofre,  and  licorice, 

Gingiber,  anc.  grein  (\t  Paris, 

Canell  at  letewale  o>  pris, 

And  Jiiany  a  I'pice  delitable 

To  eten  v/han  men  rife  fro  table  (io6). 

The  prevailing  amufements  of  the  people  of  Britain  Diverficni 
of  all  ranks,  in  this  period,  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  their  ancellors  in  the  fermer  pe- 
riod, which  have  been  already  defcribed.  Some  of  the 
favourite  diverfions  of  the  common  people  of  England 
are  mentioned  in  a  proclamation  of  Edward  III.  A.  D. 
1363,  and  prohibited,  becaufe  thev  prevented  them 
fronj  exercifmg  archery.  "  In  former  times,  the  peo- 
**  pie  of  our  kingdom,  at  their  hours  of  play,  com- 
**  monly  exercifed  themfelves  in  archery,  from  which 
"  we  derived  both  honour  and  advantage.  But  now  that 
"  art  is  neglected,  and  the  people  fpend  their  time  in 
**  throwing  flones,  wood,  or  iron  ;  in  playing  at  the 
*'  hand-ball,  foot-ball, '  or  club-ball;  in  bull-bating  and 
*'  cock-fighting,  or  in  more  ufelefs  and  difhonefr 
*'  games  (107)."  A  fimilar  proclamation  was  ifTued 
two  years  after,  in  which  the  fame  games  are  mention- 
ed (i©8).  Wreftling  for  a  ram  is  defcribed  by  Chaucer, 
and  feems  to  have  been  a  common  diverfion  in  thofe 
times  (109^.      A   famous  wreftling-match,   A.  D.  1222, 

^105)  Froiffart,  torn.  a.  chap.  8i.  ;   torn.  3.  chap.  59.  S4. 

(106)  Chaucer's!  Work',  p.  224.    ccl.  2. 

(107)  Rym.  Fced.-tom.  6.  p.  417.  (laSjId.  p.  4,(^6. 
(105)  Chaucer's  Works,  p,  5.40. 
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between  the  citizens  of  London  on  one  fide,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Weftminiler  and  the  neighbouring  country 
on  the  other,  for  a  ram,  terminated  in  a  real  battle,  in 
which  much  biood  was  fpilt,  and  the  Londoners  were 
put  to  flight  ('i  I o).  By  difhonefl  games  in  the  procla- 
mations of  Edv/ard  III.  we  are  probably  to  underftand 
■  iuch  games  of  chance  as  crofs  and  pile,  &c.  to  which  the 
common  people,  and  fome  of  their  fuperiors,  were  even 
then  too  much  addi6i:ed.  That  v/eak  and  frivolous  prince, 
Edward  II.  fpent  both  his  time  and  money  in  thefe  tri- 
fling amufements,  as  appears  from  the  following  curi- 
ous articles  of  account :  "  Iterri,  Paid  there  to  Henry, 
*'  the  king's  barber,  for  money  which  he  lent  to  the 
"  king  to  play  at  crofs  and  pile,  five  fhillings.  Item,  Paid 
*■■'  there  to  Pires  Bernard,  ulher  of  the  king's  chamber, 
*'  money  which  he  lent  to  the  king,,  and  which  he  loft 
*'  at  crofs  and  pile  to  monfieur  Robert  Wattewille, 
"  eight  pence  (ii  i). 
Tourna-  As    a   general  account    of  tournaments,  the  favourite 

ments.  diverfions  of  the  great  and  brave  in  the  middle  ages,  hath 
been  already  given,  a  brief  defcription  of  one,  out  of 
»  many  that  were  celebrated  in  Britain  in  this  period,  will 
be  fufficient  tO;  give  the  reader  a  dill:in6l  idea  of  thofe 
renowned  amufements.  For  this  purpofe  I  fliall  make 
choice  of  that  which  was  held  at  London  in  October 
A.  D.  1389  (i  12).  Richard  II.  his  three  uncles,  and 
his  great  barons,  having  heard  of  a  famous  tournament 
at  Paris,  at  the  entry  of  Ifabelqueen  of  France,  refolved 
to  hold  one  of  equal  fplendour  at  London,  in  which  fixty 
Engiifli  knights,  conduced  to  the  fcene  of  adion  by 
fiXty  ladies,  fliouid  challenge  all  foreign  knights.  They 
fent  heralds  into  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Germa- 
ny, Italy,  Flanders,  Brabant,  Hainault,  and  France,,  to 
.  I  proclaim    the  time,    place,    and   other  circumftances  of 

'he  intended  tournament,  and  to  invite  all  valorous  knights 
and  fquires  to  honour  it  with  their  prefcnce.  This  (fays 
the  hiilorian)  excited  a  vehement  defire  in  the  knights 
and  fquires  of  all  thefe  countries  to  go  to  this  tournament, 
fonie  to  fee  the  manners  and  equipages  of  the  EnglilEi, 
and  others     to   tourney.      In  the  mean  time,    the  lilts 

(iio)  M.  Pari?,   nd  an.    iizi. 

(ill)  Antior.;'.'.!?.!!  Repciior),  vol.  2.  p.  58. 

(j  12.)  See  \  'i.    :;. 
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were  prepared  in  Smithfield,  and  chambers  ere^cd 
around  them,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  king,  queen, 
princes,  lords,  ladies,  heralds,  and  other  fpe<Slators. 
When  the  time  approached,  prodigious  numbers  of  great  . 
perfons  of  both  fexes,  attended  by  numerous  retinues, 
arrived  in  London.  On  the  firfl:  Sunday  of  O£i:ober, 
Avhich  was  the  firil  day  of  the  tournament,  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  afternoon,  fixty  fine  horfes,  with  rich 
furniture,  for  the  jufls,  iffued  one  by  one  from  the  tow- 
er, eachconduded  by  afquireof  honour,  and  proceeded 
in  a  flow  pace,  through  the  Greets  of  London  to  Smith- 
field,  attended  by  a  numerous  baad  of  trumpeters  and 
other  minftrels.  Lmmediately  after,  fixtv  young  ladies, 
richly  dreiled,  riding  on  palfries,  iffued' from  the  fame 
place,  and  each  lady  leading  a  knight  completely  armed, 
by  a  filver  chain,  they  proceeded  flowly  to  the  field. 
When  they  arrived  there,  the  ladies  v/ere  lifted  from 
their  palfries,  and  conduded  to  the  chambers  provided 
for  them  ;  the  knights  mounted  their  horfes,  and  beg-an 
the  jufts,  in  which  they  exhibited  fuch  feats  of  valour 
and  dexterity  as  excited  the  admiration  of  the  fpeftators. 
When  the  approach  of  night  put  an  end  to  the  jufts,  the 
company  repaired  to  the  palace  of  the  bilhdp  of  London, 
in  St,  Paul's  flreet,  where  the  king  and  queen  then  refi- 
ded,  and  the  fupper  was  prepared.  The  ladies,  knights, 
and  heralds,  who  had  been  appointed  judges,  gave  one 
of  the  prizes,  a  crown  of  gold,  to  the  ead  of  St.  Paul, 
as  the  beil  performer  among  the  foreign  knights,  and 
the  other,  a  rich  girdle,  adorned  with  gold  and  precious 
flones,  to  the  earl  of  Huntington,  as  the  befl  performer 
of  the  Englifh.  After  a  fumptuous  fupper,  the  ladies 
and  knights  fpent  the  whole  night  in  dancing.  The  tour- 
naments, with  nearly  the  fame  folemnities,  were  con- 
tinued on  Monday,  Tucfday,  Wednefday,  Thurfday, 
and  Friday.  On  Saturday,  the  court,' with  all  the 
company,  removed  to  Windfor,  where  the  juf^s,  feafl- 
ine;,  and  other  diverfions,  were  renewed,  and  laded  feve- 
ral  days.  At  length,  the  king,  having  prefented  the  fo- 
reign ladies,  lords,  and  knights,  with  valuable  gifts,  tiiey 
returned  to  their  fcveral  countries,  highly  pleafed  Math 
the  entertainment   they  had    received"^(i  13;.     This  was 

(113)  Froiffirl,  torn.  4.  p.  50, 

evident!'/ 
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evidently  more  fplendid  and  more  expenfive  than  any  of 
the  diverfions  of  the  prefcnt  age.  Thefe  tournaments 
were  admirably  calculated  to  inflame  the  young  nobility 
and  gentry  with  an  ardent  defire  of  excelling  in  martial 
exercifes,  as  they  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  difplaying 
their  accompliihments  in  the  moll:  public  manner,  and 
thereby  acquiring  the  appiaufe  of  the  great  and  the  favour 
of  the  fair. 

Dincin?.  Dancing  v/as  a  favourite,  diverfion  on  all  feftive  occafi- 

ons  in  this  period  ;  and  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  and 
graveft  charafters  did  notdifdain  to  mingle  in  the  dance. 
It  appears,  from  the  record  of  the  coronation  of  Richard 
II.  that  after  the  coronation-dinner,  the  king,  prelates, 
nobles,  knights,  and  the  reft  of  the  company,  fpent  the 
afternoon  in  dancing  in  Weftminfler-hall,  to  the  mufic  of 
the  minflrelsfi  14J. 

DiTguifing.  Mummeries  and  difguifmgs,  the  mafquerades  of  the 
middle  ages,  were  introduced  in  this  period.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris,  in  his  account  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  with  the  princefs  of 
England,  at  York,  A.  D.  1252,  and  made  commonly  a 
part  of  the  diverfions  at  the  great  feftivals  in  the  courts  of 
kings  in  thofe  times  (115  j.  in  the  year  1348,  eighty  tu- 
nics of  buckram,  forty-two  vifors,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  whimfical  dreffes,  Avere  provided  for  the  difguifmgs 
at  court  at  the  feaftof  ChriUmas  (^ii6j.  A  moft  mag- 
nificent mummery  or  difguifing  was  exhibited  by  the  citl- 
tsens  of  London,  A.  D.  1377,  for  the  amiifement  of  Ri- 
chard prince  of  Wales,  in  which  no  fewtr  than  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  perfons  were  difguifed  fn/j-  A  mofi: 
fatal  accident  happened  at  one  of  thefe  -mummeries  at 
the  court  of  France,  A.  D.  1388.  Charles  VI.  who 
was  then  young  and  frollckfomei  and  five  j'oung  noble- 
men, appeared  like  fava-2;e  men,  clothed  in  robes  of  li- 
Bcn,  exi-.ctly  fitted  to  tlicir  bodies,  covered  from  head  to 
foot  v/ith  a  reprefentation  of  long  hair,  rhade  df  lirieit 
threads  n|:eJ  to  their  linen  robes  with  pitch.  A  flambeau  ac- 
cidentally fet  fir  e.to  the  counterfeit  hair  of  one  of  thefe 
f<;cniing  favages,  and  in  a  moment,  five  of  them,  who 
3Vi;i'e  near  each  other,  were  all  in  flames,     Fouroftheai 

(114)  Rym.  Fpsd.  torn,  7.  p.  ico.  col,  j. 

^  4 1  5)  M.Paris,  ad,  ann.  \i^z. 

,ii  '6)  Wartcn'd  Hill.^  Poet.  vol.  i .  p.  ■2.38.    . 

J,ii;  J  S^o'.v'-sSurvej^  of  Load«J,p.  71.  quarto,  ,'\>  D,  1539' 
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were  burnt  to  death,  and  the  fifth  prefcrved  his  life  by 
throwing- himfeif  into  a  large  veflel  full  of  water,  which 
happened  to  be  near:  the  king  was  faved  by  being  fortu- 
nately at  a  little  diftance  ('i  18).  At  thefe  great  feftivals, 
the  whole  company  fometimes  wore  mafl«  ;  and  on  thefe 
occafionsno  regard,  it  isfaid,  was  paid  to  decency  {119). 

Pageants,  at  the  triumphant  entries  of  princes  into  Pageants/ 
their  capitals,  were  not  unknown  in  this  period.  The 
citizens  of  London  expended  great  fums  on  pageants,  as 
well  as  in  prefents,  at  the  public  entry  of  Richard  II.  and 
his  queen,  A.  D.  1392  (120).  Thofe  exhibited  at  Paris, 
at  the  entry  of  Ifabel  of  Bavaria,  queen  to  Charles  VI.  ^ 
were  numerous  and  magnificent,  but  ftrongly  tin6lured 
with  the  grofs  fuperftition  of  the  age.  When  the  queen 
approached  the  gate  of  St.  Dennis  in  her  litter,  fhe  be- 
held a  reprefentation  of  heaven,  with  clouds  and  ftars, 
and  many  children,  in  imitation  of  angels,  finging  moil 
melodioufly,  and  in  the  midfl  of  them  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  playing  with  a 
little  mill  made  of  a  large  nut.  At  the  next  gate  flie  be- 
held another  heaven,  more  glorious  than  the  firfl:,  in 
which  were  many  angels  finging,  and  an  image  of  God 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  fitting  in  Majeftyon 
his  throne.  When  ihe  came  near  the  gate  two  angels 
defcended  and  placed  a  crown  of  gold,  adorned  with  pre- 
cious fLoncs,  upon  her  head,  and  then  afcended,  finging 
certain  verfesin  her  praife  (121). 

At  grand  fedivals,  the  palaces  of  princes,  and  the  caf-  Mult'tnde 
ties  cf  great  barons,  were  crowded  with  hundreds  of  min-  *'^  "t"- 
frrels,  mimics,    jugglers,    tumblers,    rope-dancers,    d^c.    ^^  ^^    ^' 
who  exhibited,  in  their  different  ways,  for  the  amufem^ent . 
of  the  company.     Some  of  their    exhibi'-ions  were  abun- 
dantly ridiculous.     At  one    time,    for    example,    a  horfe 
danced  upon  a  rope,  and  tv/o  oxen  rode  upon  horfes,  and 
founded  trumpets  (i22J. 

The  fondnefs  of  princes,  nobles,    and   gentlemen,   for -povt^of 
the  fports  of  the  field,  was  as  great  in  this  as  it  had  been  ^'''^  '^^'''' 
in  the  former  period.     Thefe  fports  v/ere   the   chief   }ov 
and  bufinefs  of  their  lives  ;  horfes,    hounds,    and    hawks, 
were  the  favourite  topics  of  their  converfation  ;  and  fcmi* 

(t  rS)  Froiffp.rt,  torn. 4.  ch.  52. 

(119)  Memoiresfur  ia  Chevalerie,  torn.  2.  p.  68. 

( 12,0)  Knygh ton,  col.   ■2.740.  ( i  a  1 )  FroiiTart,  torn.  4,  cl;.  ;. 

(laj)  fvl^moirps  fuv  laChevakrie,  torn.  i.p.  2,47.    M.Pai-i,,  aa,  i-.jo. 
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of  them,  we  are  told,  kept  no  fewer  than    fixteen   hun- 
dred dogs  for  the  chace  (123).     A  royal  hunting  was  as 
iplendid,  and  almofl  asexpennve,  ^s  a  royal  tournament. 
When  the  kings  of  France,  Scotland,  and  Cyprus,  were 
in  England,  A.  D.  1363,  Edward  III.  proclaimed  a  royal 
hunting,  to  which  he  invited  thofe  kings,  all    the    French 
hoftages,  and  all  his  own  nobility.     If  we  refled   on"  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  perfons  invited,  the   greatnefs 
of  their  retinues,  and  their  fondnefs  for  this  kind  of  fport, 
we  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this   hunt- 
ing.  .  The  fcenes  of  this  famous  fport  were,    the    forefts 
of  Rogyngan,  Clyne,    Schyrewood,    and  feveral    other 
foretls,  woods,  andchaces,.  from   which    we  may  con- 
clude, that  it  continued  a  confiderable  time  fl2^).  Wolves 
were  not  extirpated  out  of  England    fo  early    as  is   com- 
monly believed.     This  appears  from  a  commiflion  grant- 
ed by  Edward  I.   A.  D.   1281,  to  his  faithful  and  well- 
beloved  fervant  Peter  Corbet,  to  hunt  and  deflroy  all  the 
wolves  he  could  find  in  the  counties  of  Gloucefter,  W^or- 
cefter,  Flereford,  Salop,  and  Stafford  (125). 
dVvSons.^        There  is  fufficient  evidence,  that  certain  amufements 
or  fports,  which  are  called  by  the  hiflorians  of  thofe  times 
theatrical,  were  known  and  admired  in  this  period.     The 
monk  of  Malmfbury,  v/ho  wrote  the    life  of  Edward   II. 
acquaints  us,  that  Walter  Reynolds,    made  archbifliop  of 
Canterbury  A.  D.  1214,  was  not  a  man  of  much   learn- 
ing ;  but  that  he  had  gained  the  favour    of  the  king    by 
his  great  {kill  in  theatrical  plays,  of  v/hich  he  was  fuper- 
intendent   (126}.     But  thofe  theatrical    exhibitions  were 
probably  no  other   than  the  awkv/ard   reprefentations  of 
fcripture-hjilories,  v/hich  were  called  myjieries  and  7nira~ 
c/d'jjand  have  beena]readydercribed(^i27).  Thefe  myfteries 
were  originally  a  kind  of  religious,  or  rather  fuperftitious  ce- 
remonies, exhibited  in  monaileries  and  churches,    by  the 
monks  and  clergy;  but  they  after  v^^ards  became  alfofecu- 
lar  arnufements,  and  were  acled  by  the  laity.     The  moft 
interefting  hiftorica!  paflages,  both  of  the  Old   and    New 
Teftament,  were  reprefented,  at  Cheftcr,  A.   D.   1327, 
St  the  ex])encc  of  the  different  incorporated   companies  of 
that  city,  and  probably  by  the  members  of  thefe  compa- 

(ii3)FrQ;fu^Tt,  tom.  4.  ch.  27.  {^~a)  Kavghton,  col.  z^z?.' 

(!15  )  Pxvra.  Pari.  torn.  2.  p.  i63. 

f  !26)Mon3ch.Mal!r)r,  V,i,'i;d.  II.  n,  ;4:,. 
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nies  and  their  fervants.  In  the  myftery  of  the  creation, 
which  was  afted  by  the  drapers,  the  perfons  who  repre- 
fented  Adam  and  Eve  appeared  quite  naked,  without 
bJufliing  themfelves,  or  giving- any  oflFence  to  the  fpeSita- 
tors  (128/  The  myflery  of  the  deluge,  which  v/as  a6led 
by  the  dyers,  contained  a  violent  altercation  betv/een 
Noah  and  his  wife,  who  abfohitely  refufed  to  enter  the 
ark  ;  and  when  fhe  was  forced  into  it,  gave  her  hufband 
a  hearty  blow  on  the  ear  (129).  MoraHties  were  a  kind 
of  interludes,  in  which  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  human 
faculties  and  paflions,  &c.  were  perfonified,  and  fpeeches 
formed  for  them,  iljuflrating  and  recommending  a  certain 
moral. 

The  words  comedy  and  tragedy  occur  in  fome  of  the  au-  Tragedies 
thors  of  this  period  :  but  it  plainly  appears,  that  by  co-  ^"<lcome- 
medies  they  meant  only  pleafant  facetious  ftorics,  calcu- 
lated to  produce  laughter  ;  and  by  tragedies,  tales  of  woe, 
adapted  to  excite  terror,  grief  and  pity.  Many  of  Chau- 
cer's Canterbury  Tales  are  in  the  facetious  flrain,  and  are 
therefore  called  comedies ;  fome  of  them  are  mournful 
ftories,  and  are  called  tragedies.  He  gives  this  lail:  name 
to  his  poem  of  Troilus  and  Crefide  : 

Go,  iitil  boke,  go  litil  tragedie. 

There  God  my  makir,  yet  er  that  I  die, 

■So  lende  me  might  to  make  fome  comcdie  ( 1 30). 

Tragedy  is  thus  defcribed  by  Chaucer's  monk  in  the  pro- 
logue to  his  tale : 

Trr'^i'edy  is  to  tell  a  certaine  flory. 

As  ulde  b.kis  makin  ofte  mcinory. 

Of  'hem  that  (lode  in  grete  profperity, 

And  be  fallin  out  of  ther  hie  degre 

In  to  mifcry,  and  cndid  wretchedly  ; 

And  thei  ber,  veiTifyid  comenly. 

Of  fi::f:fc';e  v.hichc  men  clepen  hexaraetron  ; 

In  pro:e  eke  ben  enditid  many  one. 

And  in  i:'"tre,  many  a  fondry  wife,  '. 

Lo  !  thiv  ought  enough  you  for  to  fuffice  (131). 

The  monk  propofedtotell  a  ic^w  tragedies,  of  Vi-jiic]i  he 
had  one  hundred  in  his  cell  J  and  his  tale  accordingly  con- 

(iz8)  Warton's  Hid.  Poet,  vol.  i.  p.  143. 

(izg)  Id.  vol,  1..  p.  i;:9,  i^y)  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  332, 

(131)  ibid,,  to.  i6l> 
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fifts  of  feventeen  fhort  {lories  of  perfons  who  had  fallen 
from  gteat  profperity  into  great  adverfity. 
Traeetoms  Tragetours,  as  they  were  then  called,  or  jugglers,  Con- 
or jugglers,  tributed  to  the  amufement  of  thofe  who  could  afford  to 
pay  them  for  their  exhibitions,  which  tended  to  excite 
furprife  and  admiration,  by  certain  tricks  and  appear- 
ances which  impofed  upon  the  fenfes  of  the  fpeftators. 
Several  of  thefe  exhibitions  are  defcnbed  by  Chaucer,  of 
v^'hich  it  will  be  fafHcieni  to  produce  one  example  : 

For  I  am  fikir  there  be  fciencep, 
By  which  men  make  divers  appearances, 
Soche  a^  thefe  fotiU  tragetores  plaie  -,  f 

For  oft  at  feflis  have  I  v/eii  herd  faie, 
That  tragitors  within  an  halle  lal'ge. 
Have  made  to  come  in  watir  and  a  barge, 
Arid  in  the  halle  rowin  up  and  doun  ; 
Sometime  hath  femid  come  a  grim  lioun  ; 
And  fometime  flouris  fpring  as  in  a  mede  -, 
Sometimes  a  vine,  and  grapis  white  and  rede  ; 
Sometimes  a  caftill  alle  of  lime  and  ftone, 
And  whan  'hem  likid  voidin  'hem  anon  ; 
Thus  femid  it  to  every  mann'is  fight  (132). 

Cames  of  Games  of  chance  appear  to  have  been  nearly  the  fame 
chance.  in  this  and  the  preceding  period,  and  to  have  been  pur- 
fued  with  equal  ardour  in  both.  Cards,  which  have  long 
been  the  chief  inftruments  of  gaming,  both  for  gain  and  for 
amufement,  were  invented  towards  the  conclufion  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  Jaquemin  Gringonneur,  a  painter 
in  Paris ;  but  as  I  have  met  with  no  evidence  that  they  were 
ufed  in  Britain  before  the  end  of  our  prefent  period,  their 
hiitory  muft  be  referred  to  the  feventh  chapter  of  the  fifth 
book  of  this  work  (\  y^). 


(132^  Chaucer's  Worirs,   p.  tjo,    in. 
(i33)Efigy£  upoll  Pari^-,  vol.  i,   p.  2,18. 
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NUMBER      I. 

Magna  Carta  Regis  Henrici  III.  xii  die  Novem- 
bris  MCCXVI,  anno  regni  i. 

HEnricus  Dei  Gratia  Rex  Anglie  Dominus  Kybernie 
Dux  Nonnannie  Aquitanie  et  comes  Andegavie  archiepif- 
copis  epifcopis  abbatibus  comitibiis  baronibus  jufticiariis  foreftariis, 
vicecomitibus  prepoiitis  miniftris  ballivis  et  omnibus  fidelibus  fuis 
falutem  Sciatis  nos  intuitu  Dei  et  pro  falute  anime  nollre  et 
omnium  anteceubrum  et  luccefiorum  nollrorum  ad  Iionorem  Dei 
et  exaltationem  lanfte  ecclefie  ct  emendationem  regni  noftri  per 
confilium  venerabilium  patrum  noftrorum  doniini  Gualonis  tituio 
fandi  Martini  piefbiten  cardinalis  apoftolice  fedis  legati  Petri 
Wint'  R.  de  fandto  Afapho  J.  Batbon'  et  Glafton  S.  Exon'  R. 
Ciceftr'  W.  Coventr'  B.  Roff '  H.  Landav'  Menevens'  Bangof* 
et  S.  Wygorn'  epiicoporum  et  nobilium  virorum  Wiiiielmi  Alare- 
fcalli  cotTiiiis  Penbroc'  Ranulfi  comitis  Ceftr'  Wiiiielnsi  deFerrat* 
comitis  Dereb'  Wiiiielmi  comitis  Albemarle  Huberti  ^ie  Burgo 
juiliciarii  noftri  Savarici  de  Male  Leone  VVilllelp.Ti  Brig'.ven''  p;.- 
tris  Wiiiielmi  Brigwerr'  filii  Roberti  de  Cnrtenai  Falkelu  de- 
Breante  Reginaldi  de  Vautort  Walteri  de  J^afcy  Kugonis  d^ 
Mortuo  Mari  Johannis  de  Moneaiute  Walter!  de  Beilo  Campa 
Walteri  de  Cliixord  Roberti  de  Mortuo  Mari  Wiilidmi  de  Can-* 

ti, 
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No.  I.    tilnp'  Mathci  nlli   Hereberti  Johannis  Marifcalii   Alani   BafTct 
— <-^--'  Phiiippi  de  Aibiniaco-  Johannis  Extranei  et  aliorum  fidelium  nof- 

1  trormn  Inprimis  concellifie  Deo  et  hac  prefenti  carta  noftra  con- 
fu-maffe  pro  nobis  et  heredibus  noftris  inperpetuum  quod  AngH- 
cana  ecclefia  libwa  fit  et  habeat  jura  fiia  Integra  et  libertates 
foas  iHefas  Corxeriimus  etiam  omnibus  liberis  hominibus  regni 
noftri  pro  nobis  et  heredibus  noftris  imperpetuum  omnes  libertates 
fubfcriptas  habeiidas  et  tenendas  eis  et  herciibus  fuis  de  nobis  et 

2  heredibus  noftris  Si  quis  coniitiim  vel  harrnum  noftrorum  five 
aliorum  tenentium  de  nobis  in  capite  per  fervitium  militare  mor- 
tuiis  fuent  et  cum  deceffent  heres  fuus  plene  etatis  fuerit  et  re- 
livmni  debeat  habeat  hereditatem'  fuani  per  antiquum  relevium 
icihcet  heres  vel  heredes  comitis  de  baronia  comitis  Integra  per 
centum  libras  heres  vel  heredes  barnnis  de  baronia  integra  per 
centum  hbras  heres  vel  heredes  militis  de  feodo  militis  inteo-ro 
per  centum  folidos  ad  plus  et  qui  minus  debuen't  minus  det  fe- 

3  cundum  antiquam  confuetudinem  feodorum  Si  autem  heres 
ahcujus  tahum  fuerit  mfra  etatem  dominus  ejus  non  habeat 
cuftcdiam  ejus  nee  terre  fue  antiquam  homaginm  ejus 
ceperit  et  poftquam  talis  heres  fuerit  in  cuftodia  cum  ad 
etatem  pervenent  fcilicet  viginti  unius  ann'  habeat  he- 
reditatem  luam  fine  relevio  et  fine  fine  ita  tamen  quod  li 
ipie  dum  infra  etatem   fuerit  fiat  miles  nichiJominus  terra  rema- 

^  neat  in  cufiodia  domini  fui  ufque  ad  terminum  prediaum  Cuftos 
terre  hujufinodi  heredis  qui  infra  etatem  fuent  non  capiat  de  terra 
heredis  nlfi  rationabiles  exitus  et  rationabiles  confuerudines  et 
rationabiha  fervicia  et  hoc  fine  defiruftione  et  vafto  hominum 
velrerumetfi  nos  commiferimus  cufiodiam  alicujus  talis  terre 
ricecomiri  vel  alicui  alii  qui  de  exitibus  terre  ilHus  nobis  refnon- 
dere  debeat  et  iile  deftruftionem  de  cuftodia  fecerit  vel  vatlum 
nos  ab  illo  capienras  emcndam  et  terra  committatur  duobus 
jpgahbus  et  difcretis  hominibus  de  feodo  illo  qui  de  exitibus 
nobis  refpondeant  vel  ei  cui  illos  affignaveririuis  et  fi  dederimus 
vel  vcnd:dcrimu,s  alicui  curtodiam  alicujus  talis  terre  et  ille  def- 
tiuaionem  inde  feccrii  vel  vallum  amittat  ipfam  cuftodiam  et 
tradr.tur  duobus  legalibus  et  difcretis  hominibus  de  feodo  illo 

5  qiu  ,Sn):h'ter  nobis  refpondeant  ficut  prediftum  eft  Cuftos  autem 
qnamdiu  cuftcdiam  terre  habuerit  fiiftentet  donios  parcos  viva- 
,r!o_s  ftagua  molendina  ec  cetera  ad  illam  terrain  pertinentia  de 
exiv-hus  terre  ejufdc-ni  et  reddac  heredi  cum  ad  plenam  etatem 
pervenent  terram  fuam  tolam  inftauratam  de  carruciset  omnibus 
ajiis  rebus  ad  mnuis  fecundum  quod  iilam  recepit  Hec  omnia 
oGlerv-entur  de  cuftcdiis  archiepifcopatuum  epiltopatuum  abba- 
t-.arum  pnoratuuin  eccj<-fiaium  et  dignitatum  vacantium  excepto 

5      quod  cuftcdie  hujufrnodi  ve^idi  non  debent     Heredes  maritentur 

J  aoique  difparagatione  I'ldua  pcft  mortem  mariti  fui  ftatim  et 
hne  difhculrate  ailqua  LabeaC  marita  gium  flium  et  heredita- 
'sai  iuam   nee   ah<.rmd   det  pro    dote   fta  vel  pro  maritaHa 

vei 
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vel     hereditate     fua     quam     h-^reditatem     raaiitus     flins     et      No.  I. 
ipfa    tenuerint    die    obitus    ipfius  niaiiti    et    rnaneat   in  domo   -— v- — 
niariti   fui    per  quad    raginta  dies  poft  niortem    ipiais    niariti 
fui  infra   quos   ei    aHlgnetur  dos  ilia  nifi  priiis  ei  iuerit  allignata 
vel  nifi  domus  ilia  fit  caftrum  et  fi  de  caftro  recefferit  datim  pro- 
•videatur  ei  dounis  couipetens  in  qua  poffit  lionefte  niorari  quouf- 
que  dos  fua  ei  afligneliir  fecundum  quod  prediftiun  eir     Nulla      8 
vidua  diftringatLir  ad  fe  maritandum  dum  voluent  vlvere  fine 
niarito  ita  tamen  quod  fecuritatem  faciat  quod  fe  non  niaritabit 
line    affenfu    noftro  fi    de  nobis   tenuerit   vel  fine   aiTt-nfu  do- 
mini     fui    fi    de    alio    tenuerit     Nos    vero    vel    ballivi    nollri      9 
non  faifieuius   terram    aliquaui   nee   redditum   pro    debito    all- 
quo  quamdiu   catalla   debitoris    prefentia  fuliEici«nt  ad  debituai 
reddendum  et  ipfi  debitor  paratus  fit  inde  fatisiacere  nee  piegii 
ipfius  debitoris  diftringantur  quamdiu  ipfe  capitalis  debitor  fuffi- 
ciat  ad  folutionein  debiti  et  fi  capitalis  debitor  defecerit  in  folutio- 
ne  debiti  non  habensunde  reddataut  redderenoiit  cunipollit  pie- 
gii relpondeant  de  debito  et  fi  voluerinthabeant  terras  et  redditus 
debitoris  quoufque  fit  eis  fatisfaftum  de  debito  quod  ante  pro  eo 
lolverint  nin  capitalis  debitor  nionftraverit  fe  inde  eiTe  quietuni 
verfiis  eofdciii  plegios     Civitas  Lordon'  babeat  omnes  antiquas      10 
libertates   et   liberas    confuetudines    fuas     Preterea  volumus   et 
concedinius  quod  omnes  alie  civitaies  et  burgi  et  villeet  barones 
de  quinque  portubus  et  omnes  portus  habeant  omnes  libertates 
et  liberas  confuetudines  fuas     Nuilus  diilringauir  ad  facienduiu       1 1 
majus  fervicium  de  feodo  miiitis  nep  de  alio  libero  tenemento 
quam    inde  debetur     Communia  placita  non  fequantur  curiam       iz 
noftram   fed   teneantur  in  aliquo  certo   loco     Recognitiones  de       i  j 
nova  diffeifina  de  morte  antecefibris  de  ultima  prelentatior.e  non 
capiantur  nifi  in  fuis  comitatibus  et  hoc  modo     Nos  vel  fi  extr?i 
regnum  fuerimus  capitalis  jutliciarius  nofter  mittemus  duos  juili- 
ciarios  per  unumquensque  comitatimi  perquatuor  vices   in  anno 
qui  cum  quatuor   un'litibus   cujuflibet  -comitatus   electis  per  co- 
mitatum  capiant  in  comitatu  in  die  et  loco  confitatus  alTlfas  pre- 
dictas     Et  ii  in  die  comiratus  afiife  predifte  cap!  non  pjflint  tot       ia 
nnlites  et  iibere  tenentes  remaneant  de  iilis  qui  ii;ier!'uerint  co- 
mitatui  die  iUo  per  quos  poffint  fufficienter   judicia  fieri  fcciii  cuui 
quod  negotium  tuerit  majus  vel  minus     Liber  homo  non  aiucici-       i> 
etur  pro  parvo  delifto  nifi  lecunduni  modum  ipfius  delifti  et  pro 
rnagno  deiifto  fecunuum    magnitudinem   delicti    lalvo  contene- 
mento  fuo  et  mercator    eodeui   niodo    falva  mercandifa   fua  et 
villanus  eodem  modo  amercietur  falvo  w^ainnagio  fuo  fi  incideric 
in  mifericordiam  nofliram  et  nulla  predictarum   iTiifericoiciarum 
ponatur  nifi  per  facramentum    proborum  et   legalivm   hominum 
de  vifneto     Comites  et  barones  non"  amercientur  nifi  per  pares       jg 
fuos  et  non  nifi  fecundiim  modum  delifti     Nuilus  cicricus  amer-       i ., 
■  cietur  nifi  fecundum  formam  prediSorum  et  ncji  fecundum  quan- 
titatein  bencficii  lui  ecckiiallici     Nee  villa  nee  homo  didringa-      18 
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No.  I.    tur  facere  pontes  ad  rlparias  nifi  qui  ab  antiquo  et  de  jure  facere 
^-"•— V—— '  debet     NuUus   vicecomes   conftabularius    coionatores   vel   alii 
*9  baliivi  nodri  teneant  placita  corone  noftre     Si  aiiquis  tenens  de 

2.0  nobis  laicum  feodum  moriatur  et  vicecomes  vel  bailivus  nofter 

oftendat  literas  noftras  patentes  de  fummonitione  noftra  de  debito 
quod  defunftus  nobis  debuit  liceat  vicecomiti  vel  ballivo  noftro 
attachiare  et  imbreviare  catalla  defundli  inventa  in  laico  feodo  ad 
valentiamilliusdebiti  per  vifuni  legalium  hominum  ita  tamen  quod 
nichil  inde  amoveatur  donee  perfolvatur  nobis  debitum  quod 
clarum  fuerit  et  refiduum  relinquatur  executoribus  ad  faciendum 
teftamentum  defunfti  et  {1  nichil  nobis  debeatur  ab  ipfo  omnia 
catalla  cedant  defundto  falvis  uxori  ipfius  et  pueris  fais  rationa- 
bilibus  partibus  fiiis  NuUus  conftabularius  vel  ejus  bailivus 
capiat  blada  vel  alia  catalia  aiicujus  qui  non  fit  de  villa  ubi 
caftrum  fuum  eft  nifi  ftatim  inde  reddat  denarios  aut  refpedlum 
inde  habere  poilit  de  voluntate  venditoris  fi  autem  de  villa  fuerit 
teneatur  Infra  tres  feptimanas  precium  reddere  NuUus  confta- 
bularius  diftringat  aliquem  niilitem  ad  dandum  denarios  pro 
cuftodia  caftri  fi  ipfe  earn  facere  voluerit  in  propria  perfona  fua 
vel  per  alium  probum  hominem  fi  ipfe  earn  facere  non  poffit 
propter  rationabilem  caufam  et  fi  nos  duxerimus  vel  miferimus 
eum   in  excercitum   erit  quietus  de   cuftodia  fecundum  quanti- 

23  tatem  temporis  quo  per  nos  fuerit  in  exercitu  NuUus  vicecomes 
vel  bailivus  nofter  vel  alius  capiat  equos  vel  careftas  aiicujus  pro 
cariagio  faciendo  nifi  reddat  liberationem  antiquitus  ftatutam 
fcilicet  pro  caredta  ad  duos  equos  decern  denarios  per  diem  et 

24  pro  carefta  ad  tres  equos  quatuordecim  denarios  per  diem  Nee 
nos  nee  baUivi  noftri  capiemus  alienum  bofcum  ad  caftra  vel 
alia  agenda  noftra  nifi  per  voluntatem  ipfius  cujus    bofcus  ille 

25  fuerit  Nos  non  tenebimus  terras  eorum  qui  convifti  fuerint  de 
felonia  nifi  per  unum  annum  et  unum  diem  et  tunc  reddantur 

26  terre  dominis  feodorum  Omnes  kydelli  de  cetero  deponantur 
penitus  per  Thamifiam  et     Medew^eiam  et  per  totam  AngUam 

27  nifi  per  cofterara  maris  Breve  quod  vocatur  Precipe  de  cetero 
non  fiat  alicui  de  aliquo  tenemento  unde    liber  homo  amittere 

28  poUit  curiam  fuam  Una  menfura  vini  fit  per  totum  regnura 
ncftrum  et  una  menfura  cervifie  et  una  menfura  bladi  fcilicet 
quarterium  London'  et  una  latitudo  panorum  tinftorum  et  ruf- 
fettorum  et   haubergettorum   fcilicet  due  ulne  infra  liftas     De 

29  poHderibus  autem  fit  ut  de  menfuris  Nichil  detur  d^  cetero  pro 
brevi  inquifitionis  de  vita  vel  membris  fed   gratis  concedatur  et 

,Q  non  negetur  Si  aiiquis  teneat  de  nobis  per  feodifirmam  vel  foka- 
gium  vel  per  burgagium  et  de  alio  terram  teneat  per  fervicium 
militare  nos  non  habebiraus  cuftodiam  heredis  nee  terre  fue  que 

;  eft  de  feodo  alterius  occafione  iUius  feodifirme  vel  fokagii  vel 
bm'gagii  nee  habebimus  cuftodiam  illius  feodifirme  vel  fokagii 
vel  burgagii  nifi  ipfa  feodifinua  debeat  fervicium  militare  Nos 
ton  habebimus  cuftodiam  hwredis  vel  terre  aiicujus  quam  tenet  de 

alio 
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alio  per  fervicium   milltare  occafione  alicujus  parve  ferganterle      No.  T. 
quani  tenet  de  nobis  per  fervicium  reddendi  nobis  culteilos  vel  ' — —v— >- 
fagittas  vel  huiufmodi     Nullus  baliivus  ponat  de  cetero  aliquem      31 
ad  legem  fimplici  loquela  lua  fine  teftibus  fidelibiis  ad  hoc   in- 
dudis     Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur  vel  imprlfonetur  aut  diiTei-      32 
fiatur  aut  utlagetur  aut  cxulet  aut  aliquo  alio  modo  deftruatur 
nee  fuper  eum  ibimus  nee  fuper  eum  mittemus  nifi  per  legale 
judicium  parimii  fiiorum  vel  per  legem  terre     Nulli  vendemus      33 
nuUi  negabimus  aut  differemus  reftum  aut  jufticiam     Omnes      3^ 
mercatojes  nifi  publice  ante  prohibiti  fuerint  habeant  falyum  et 
fecurum   exire  de  Anglia  et  venire  in  Angliam  et  morari  et  ire 
per  Angliam  tarn  per  terrara  quam  per  aquas  ad  emendum  et 
vendendum  fine  omnibus  malis  toltis  per  antiquas  et  re£tas  con- 
fuetudines  preterquam  in  tempore  guerre  et  fi  fint  de  terra  contra 
nos  guerrina   et  fi  tales  inveniantur  in  teiTa  noftra  in    principio 
•guerre  attachientur  fine  dampno  corporum  vel  rerum  donee  fci- 
atur  a  nobis  vel  a  capitali  jufticiario  noftro  quomodo  mercatores 
terre  noftre  traftentur  qui  tunc  invenientur  in  terra  contra  nos 
guerrina  et  fi  noftri  falvi  fint  ibi  alii  ialvi  fint  in  terra  noftra     Si      35 
quis    tenuerit  de  aliqua   efcaeta  ficut  de  honore    Walingeford 
Notingeham  Bolon'  Lancaftr'  vel  de  aliis  efcaetis  que  funt  in 
manu  noftra  et  funt  baronie  et  obierit  Iieres  ejus  non  det  aliud 
relevium  nee  fackit  nobis  aliud  fervicium   quam  faceret  barom 
fi  terra  ilia  effet  in  manu  baronis  etnos  eodem  modo  earn  tene- 
bimus  quo  baro  earn  tenuit     Homines  qui  manent  extra  foreftam      36 
non  veniant  de  cetero    coram   jufticiariis  noft.ris  de  torefta  per 
communes  fummonitiones  nifi  fint   in  placito  vel  plegii  alicujus 
-vel  aliquorum  qui  attaehiati  funt  pro  forefta     Omnes  barones      37 
qui    fundaverint    abbatias    unde    habent  cartas  regum  Anghe 
vel  antiquam    tenuram  habeant  earum   cuftodiam    cum    vaca- 
verint  ficut  habere  debent  et  ficut  fupra  declaratiun  eft   _  Omnes      3S 
forefte  que  aftoreftate  funt  tempore  regis  Jchannis  patns  noftn 
ftatim  deafforeftentur  et  ita  fiat  de  ripariis  que  per  eundem^  Jc- 
hannem    tempore  fuo  pofite   funt  in  defenfo     Nullus  capiatur 
vel  imprifonetur  propter  appellum  femlne  de  morte  alterius  quam 
viri  fui     Et  fi  Rex  Johannes  pater  nofter  diffaifierit  vel  elonga-      ^^ 
verit  Wallenfes  de  terris  vel  libertatibus  vel  aliis  rebu^  fine  legali       ^ 
judicio  pariuni  fuorum  in  Anglia   vel  in  Wallia  eis  ftatjm  red- 
dantur  et  fi  contentio  fuper  hoe  orta  fuerit  tunc  inde  fiat  in  mar- 
chia  per  judicium  parium  fuorum  de  tenementis  Anglie  f?cundum    ^ 
jegem  Anglie  de  tenementis  Wallie  feeundum  legem  V/allie  de 
tenementis    m.archie    feeundum    legem    marqhie    idem    facient 
Wallenfes  nobis  et  noftris     Omnes  autem  iftas  eonfuetudines 
prediftas  et  libertates  quas  nos  coneeflimus  in  regno  noftro  tenen-      4- 
dds  quantum  ad  nos  pertinet  erga  noftros  omnes  de  regno  noftro 
tarn  eleriei  quam  laici  obfervent  quantum  ad  fe  pertinet  erga  fuos 
Quia  veio  quedam  capitula  in  priore  caita  continebantur  que 

erayia 
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No.  I.  gravia  et  dubitabilia  videbantur  fcillicet  de  fcutagiis  et  auxiliis 
affidendis  de  debitis  Judeorum  et  aliorum  et  de  libertale  exe- 
iindi  de  regno  noftro  vel  redeundl  in  regnum  et  de  foreftis  et 
foreftafiis  warennis  et  wahennariis  et  de  coniuetudinibus  conii- 
tatnum  ,et  de  ripariis  et  earum  cuftodibus  placuit  fupradidis 
prelatis  et  magnatibus  ea  eiFe  in  relpetlu  quofque  pldnius  con- 
liiiuni  habuerimus  et  tunc  faciemus  pleniilime  tam  de  his  quaiu 
de  aliis  que'  occurrerint  emendanda  que  ad  comniunem  oiBnium 
iitiiitateiTi  pertinuerint  et  pacem  et  (latum  noftrum  et  regni 
noftri  Quia  vero  Hgillum  nondum  habuimus  pielentem  cartam 
ligillis  venerabilis  patris  noftri  Domini'  Gualonis  titulo  Sanfti 
Martini  prefbiteri  cardinalis  apoftolice  fedis  legati  et  Willielnii 
Marifcalii  Comitis  Penbrok'  reSoris  noftri  et  regni  noftri  fecimus 
(igii-iairi  Teftibus  omnibus  prenominatis  et  aliis  multis  Dat'  per 
manus  prediflorum  domini  legati  et  WilHehni  Marifcalii  Comitis 
Penbr'  apud  BriftoUum  duodecimo  die  Novembris  anno  regni 
noftri  primo. 


N    U    M    B    E    R      II. 

Tranflation  of  the  Great   Charter  of   King  Henry  III 
granted    November    12th,   A,  D.   1216,  in   the   firft 
Year  of  his  Reign. 

IJewrtt,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Lord 
-*-  of  Ireland,  duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  Earl 
of  Anjou,  to  all  his  archbiihops,  billiops,  abbots,  earls,  barons, 
jufticiaries,  forefters,  ilieriftlj,  commanders,  officers,  bailiffs, 
and  all  his  faithful  fubjesSls,  'ujipeth  health.  Know  ye,  that 
we,  from  our  regard  to  God,  and  for  the  falvation  of  our  own 
foul,  and  of  the  fouls  of  all  our  anceftors  and  fucceflbrs,  to  the 
honour  of  God,  and  the  exaltation  of  holy  church,  and  amend- 
ment of  our  kingdom,  by  the  advice  of  our  venerable  fathers, 
Gualo,  cardinal  prefbyter,  by  the  title  of  St.  Martin's,  legate 
of  the  apoftolic  fee,  Peter  of  Winchefter,  R.  of  St.  Afaph,'  J, 
of  Bath  and  Glaftonbury,  S.  of  Exeter,  R.  of  Chichefter,  W. 
of  Coventry,  B.  of  Rochefter,  H.  of  Landaff", — of  St.  David's, 
—  of  Bangor,  and  S.  of  Worcefter,  bifliops  ;  and  of  thefe  no- 
blemen, William  Marifcbal  earl  of  Pembroke,  Ralf  earl  of 
Chefter,  William  de  Ferrars  earl  of  Derby,  William  earl    of 

Albemarle, 
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Albemarle,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  our  chief  jufticiary,  Savary  of  No.  II. 
Meauleone,  William  Brigwere  the  father,  William  Brigwere 
the  fon,  Robert  de  Courtenay,  Fawks  de  Breante,  Reginald  de 
Vautort,  Walter  de  Lafey,  Hugh  Mortiniere,  John  de  Mon- 
mouth, Walter  Beauchamp,  Walter  Clifford,  Robert  Morti- 
mer, William  de  Cantelupe,  Matthew  Fitz-herbert,  John  Ma- 
rifchal,  Allan  Baffet,  Philip  de  Albiniaco,  John  Stranger,  and 
others  of  our  faithful  fubjefts,  have  granted  to  God,  and  by 
this  our  prefent  charter,  have- confirmed,  for  us,  and  our  heirs 

for  ever: Firft,— That   the  church  of   England  Hiall    be 

fcee,  and  fhall  have  her  whole  rights  entire,  and  her  liberties 
inviolated.  We  have  alfo  granted  to  all  the  free-men  of  our 
kingdom,  all  the  underwritten  liberties,  to  be  enjoyed  and  held 

for  ever  by  them  and  their  heirs,  of  us   and   our   heirs. If 

any  of  our  earls,  or  barons,  or  others,  who  hold  of  us  in  chief 
by  military  fervice,  fhall  die,  and  at  his  death  his  heir  fliall  be 
of  full  age,  and  fhall  owe  a  relief,  he  fhall  have  his  inheritance' 
for  the  ancient  relief,  viz.  the  heir  or  heirs  of  an  earl,  a  whole 
carl's  barony,  for  one  hundred  pounds  ;  the  heir  or  heirs  of  a 
baron,  a  v/hole  barony,  for  one  hundred  pounds  ;  the  heir  or 
heirs  of  a  knight,  a  whole  knight's  fee,  for  one  hundred  fliillino-s 
at  moil;  ;  and  he  who  owes  lels  {liall  give  lefs,  according   to 

the  ancient  cuftom  of  fees. But  if  the  heirs  of  any  fuch 

fce  under  age,  his  lord  fhall  not  have  the  cuftody  of  his  land 
till  he  hath  accepted  his  homage  ;  and  after  fuch  an  heir  hath 
been  in  wardiliip,  when  he  hath  attained  the  age  of  one  and 
twenty,  he  lliall  have  hi§  inheritance,  without  relief,  and  with- 
out fine,  but  fo,  that  though  he  fhall  be  made  a  knight  while 
he  is  under  age,  his  land  fhall  remain  in  the  cuflody  of  his  lord 

till  the  aforefaid  term. The  warden  of  the  lands  of  fuch 

an  heir  v/ho  is  under  age,  fliall  not  take  of  the  lands  of  that 
heir  any  but  reafonable  ilfues,  and  reafonable  cuftoms,  and  rea- 
fonable  fervices  ;  and  that  without  deftruflion  or  wafte  of  the 
men  or  goods  ;  and  if  we  commit  the  cuftody  of  any  fuch  land 
to  a  fheriff,  v/ho  is  bound  to  anfwer  to  us  for  the  iffues  of  them, 
and  he  fliall  make  deftrudtion  or  Vafte  upon  the  lands  in  his 
cuftody,  we  will  recover  damages  from  him,  and  the  lands 
fhall  be  committed  to  two  legal  and  difcreet  men  of  that  fee, 
who  fliall  anfwer  for  the  iffues  to  us,  or  to  him  to  whom  \vq 
have  affigned  them  ;  and  if  we  fhall  have  granted  or  fold  to 
any  one  the  cuftody  of  any  fuch  lands,  and  he  fliall  have  made 
deftruftion  or  wafte,  he  iliall  lofe  the  cuftody,  and  it  fliall  be 
committed  to  two  legal  and  difcreet  men  of  that  fee,  who  ilisli 

anfwer  to  us  as  aforefaid.-- Befides,  the  warden,  as  long 

as  he  hath  the  cuftody  of  4:he  lands,  fliall  keep  in  order  the 
houfes,  parks,  wanens,  ponds,  mills,  and  other  things  belong- 
ing to  them,  out  of  their  iiTues  j  and  fliall  delivei"  to  the  heir, 

when 
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when  lie  is  at  age,  bis  'whole  lands,  provided  with  ploughs, 
and  all  other  things,  at  leafc  as  well  as  when  he  received  them. 
All  thefe  rules  fliall  be  obferved  in  the  cuftody  of  archbiiliop- 
rics,    biflioprics,    abbacies,    priories,    and  vacant  ecclefiaftical 

dignities,  except  that  the  cuftody  of  Hich  faall  not  be  fold. ' 

6  7      Heirs  ihall  be  married  without  cirparagement. A  widow, 

after  the  death  cf  her  hufband,  iLali,  immediately  and  v/ith- 
out  diflicuky,  have  her  marriage-goods  and  her  inheritance  ; 
nor  llvail  Hie  pay  any  thing  for  her  dower,  or  her  marriage-goods, 
or  her  inheritance,  w^hich  her  hufliand  and  Aie  had  on  the  day 
of  his  death  :  and  flie  may  remain  forty  days  in  her  hulban.d's 
lioufe  after  his  death,  within  which  time  her  dower  flial!  be 
alligned  her,  if  it  had  not  been  alTigned  before,  unlefs  that 
houfe  be  a  caille  ;  and  if  llie  remove  from  the  caftle,  a  com- 
petent houfe  fliall  immediately  be  provided  for  her,  in  which 
The  may  live  decently,  until    her  dower   fliall  be   affigned  her, 

S      as    aforefaid. No   widow  fliall   be  compelled  to  marry, 

Vi^hile  flae  chufes  to  live  without  a  hufoand  ;  but  fo  that  fhe  fhall 
give  fecurity  that  flie  will  not  m.arry  without  our  confent,  if  flie 
holds  of  us,  or  without  the  confent  of  her  lord,  if  flie  holds 

Q     of  another. Neither  we  nor  our   bailiffs   fhall   feize  any 

land  or  rent  for  any  debt,  while  the  chattels  of  the  debtor  are 
fjaiticient  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  the  debtor  is  willing 
to  pay  it  I  rlor  fliall  the  fureties  of  the  debtor  be  diftrained  while 
the  principal  debtor  is  able  to  pay  the  debt  ;  and  if  the  principal 
debtor  fail  in  the  payment  of  the  debt,  not  being  able  to  pay  it, 
or  not  willing  when  he  is  able'*  the  furedes  fliall  anfwer  for  the 
debt ;  and  if  they  pleafe  they  fliall  have  the  lands  and  rents  of 
the  debtor,  until  iatisfaciion  be  made  to  them  for  the  debt  which 
they  had  before  paid  for  hfm,  unlefs  the  principal  debtor  can 

fliew  that  he  is  difcharged  from   it  by  the  faid  fureties. 

The  city  of  London  fliall  have  all  its  ancient  liberties  and  free 
cuftoms.  We  alfo  will  ard  grant,  that  all  other  cities,  burghs, 
and  towns,  the  barons  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  all  other  ports, 

fhall  have  all  their  liberties  and  hee  cuftoms. Let  no  man 

be  corr^pclifcd  to  do  mere  fervice  for  a  knight's  fee,  or  for  any 

other  free  tenen:ent,  that  what  is  due  from  thence.— Com'- 

mon  pleas  iiiaii  not  luilow  our  court,    but   be   held  in   fome 

J?      certain  place. Ailizes  of   mortdancefter,    novel   difleifin, 

and  darrein  prefentment,  fliall  not  be  taken  but  in  their  own 
counties,  and  in  this  manner-  We,  or,  if  we  are  out  of  the 
kingdom,  our  chief  jufticiary,  fliall  fend  t\vo  jufticiaries  into 
€acii  county,  four  times  a  year,  v/ho,  with  four  knights  of  eacl^ 
county,  chofen  by  the  county,  flial!  take  the  forefaid  afhzes, 
within  the  county,  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  county-court, 
. Ard  if  the  forefaid  alfiaes  cannot  be  taken  on  the  day  of 

54      tlie  ccu-^t;--co;;rtj  let  as  iiianj  !j.r''-l:;ts  and  fi-r^h^^lders,  of  rhoft; 

whQ 
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■wlio  were  prefent  at  the  county-court,  remain  as  may  be  fufn- 
cient  to  take  thefe  aiUzes,  according  to  their  importance 
A  freeman  lliall  not  be  amerced  tor  a  fmali  otfence,  but  only 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence  ;  and  for  a  greater  de- 
linquency, faving  his  freehold  j  a  merchant  in  the  fame  manner 
faving   his  mercliandife  ;  and   a  villain,  faving  his  implements 

of  hulbandry. If  they  fall  into   our   mercy,  none  of  the 

forefaid  amerciaments  fliali  be  alTefTed  but  by  honerb  men  of  the 

vicinage. Earls  and  barons  iliall  not  be  amerced  but  by       j5 

their  peers,  and  that  only  according  to  the  degree  of  their  de- 
linquency.  No  clerk  lliall  be  amerced  but  according,  to       17 

the  form  aforefaid,  and  not  according  to  the  quantity  of  his 

ecclefiaftical  benefice.  Neither  a   town  nor  a  particular       18 

perfon  fhall  be  compelled  to  build    bridges  over  rivers,   except 

thofe  who  anciently  and  of  right  are  bound  to  do  it. No 

fheriffs,  commanders  of  caftles,  coroners    or  other    bailiffs    of 

ours,  flrall  hold  pleas  of  our  crown. If  any  one  holdmg       20 

of  us  a  lay  fee  dies,  and  our  flieriiT  or  bailiff  fiiall  fhew  our 
letters  patent  of  fummons  for  a  debt  which  the  defunct  owed 
to  us,  it  fliall  be  lawful  for  our  flieriff  or  bailiff  to  attach  and 
regifter  the  chattels  found  on  that  fee  at  the  fight  of  lawful 
men,  fo  that  nothing  lliall  be  removed  from  thence  until  our 
debt  which  is  clearly  due  to  us  is  paid  ;  and  the  refidue  fliall  be 
left  to  the  executors,  to  fuifii  the  iaft-will  of  the  defund  -,  and 
if  nothing  fliall  be  owing  to  us  by  him,  let  all  the  chattels  fall 
to  the  defunct,  faving  to  his  wife  and  children  their  reafanable 
iliares. — - — No  comauander  of  caftle,  or  his  bailiff,  fliall  take 
the  corns  or  goods  of  any  one  who  doth  not  belong  to  the  town 
where  his  caftle  is,  without  immediaiely  paying  money  for  them, 
unlefs  he  can  obtain  a  refpite  with  the  free  content  of  the  feller  ^ 
but  if  he  do  not  belong  to  that  town,  he  fliall  be  obliged  to  pay 

the  price    within   three  weeks. No  commander  of  caftle       ^^ 

Ihall  compel  any  knight  to  give  money  for  caftie-guard,  if  he 
is  willing  to  perform  it  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by  another  fumcient 
man,  if  he  cannot  perform  it  himfclf,  for  a  reafbnable  caufe  ; 
and  if  we  fliall  have  carried  or  fent  him  into  the  army,  he  fliall 
be  free  from  caftle-guard,   according  to  the  Ipace  of  time  he 

iliall  have  been  in  the  army  by  our  command. — -No  flieriif      23 

or  bailiff  of  ours,  or  of  another,  fliall  take  the  horfes  or  carts  of 
any  one  to  perform  carriage,  unlefs  he  pay  the  price  anciently 
fixed  by  the  ftatute,  viz.  for  a  cart  with  two  horfes  ten  penQe  a- 
day,    and  for   a    cart   with   three   hones   fourteen  pence  a- 

day. -N*iither  we  nor  our  bailift  fliall  take  another  man's      24, 

V'ood  for  our  caftles,  or  other  ufes,  v/ithout  the  confent  61  him. 
to  whom   the  Vvood   belongs. — We  fliail  not  retain  the  la:ids       25 
of  thofe  who   have  been  convicted  of  felony,  longer  than  one 
year  and  one  day»  and   then  they  fliall  be  given  up  to  the  lord 
of  the  fee.  ■"■■■       All  wears  for  the  future  fliall  be  quite  removed      i6 

\  out 
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out  of  the  Thames,  the  Medway,  and   through  all  England, 

except  on  the  fea-coaft. The  v/rit  which  is  called  precipe, 

for  the  future,  fliall  not  be  granted  to  any  one,  concerning  a:ny 

tenement,  by  which  a  freeman  may  lofe  his  court. There 

ihall  be  one  meafure  of  wine  through  all  our  kingdom,  and  one 
nieafore  of  ale,  and  one  meafure  of  corn,  viz.  the  quarter  of 
London  ;  and  one  breadth  of  dyed  cloth,  and  of  ruflets,  and 
of  halberjefts,  viz.  two  ells  within  the  lifts.     It  fhall  be  the 

29  fame  with  weights  as  with  meafures. Nothing  fliall  be 

given,  for  the  future,  for  the  writ  of  inquifition  of  life  and  limb  ; 

30  but  it  iliall  be  given  gratis,  and  not  denied. If  any  hold 

of  us  by  fee-farm,  or  foccage,  or  burgage,  and  holds  an  eftate 
of  another  by  military  fervice,  we  fhall  not  have  the  cuftody 
of  the  heir,  or  of  his  land,  which  is  of  the  fee  of  another,  on 
account  of  that  fee-farm,  or  foccage,  or  burgage  ;  nor  iliall  we 
have  the  cuftodyof  that  fee-farm,  foccage,  or  burgage  land,unlef3 
it  owes  miUtary  fervice.  We  fliall  not  have  the  cuftody  of  the 
heir  or  of  the  land  pf  any  one,  v/hich  he  holds  of  another,  by 
military  fervice,  on  account  of  any  petty  fergeantry,  which  he 
holds  of  us,  by  the  fervice  of  giving  us   knives  or  arrows,  or 

31  the  like. No  bailiff,  for  the  future,  fliall  put  any  man  to 

his  law,  upon  a  verbal  com.plaint,  without  credible  witneffes 

52      produced  to  that  effeft. No   freeman   fhall  be  feized  or 

imprifoned,  or  diflfeifed,  or  outlawed,  or  baniflied,  or  in  any 
other  way  deftroyed,  nor  will  we  go  upon  him,  nor  will  we  fend 
upon  him,  except  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the 

33       law  of  the  land  (a). To  none  will  we  fell,   to  none  will 

^4      v/e  deny,  to  none  will  we  delay  right  and  juftice. All 

merchants,  unlefs  they  have  been  before  publicly  prohibited, 
fhall  be  fafe  and  fecure,  in  going  out  of  England,  coming  into 
England,  ftaying  in  and  travelling  through  England,  as  well  by 
land  as  by  water,  to  buy  and  to  fell,  without  any  unjuft  exac- 
tions, according  to  ancient  and  right  cuftoms,  except  in  time 
of  M'ar  J  and  if  they  belong  to  a  country  at  war  with  us  ;  and 
if  fuch  are  found  in  our  territories  at  the  beginning  of  a  war, 
let  them  be  apprehended  without  injury  of  their  bodies  or  goods, 
until  it  be  known  to  us,  or  to  our  chief  jufticiary,  how  the  mer- 
chants of  our  country  are  treated  who  are  found  then  in  the 
country  at  war  v/ith  us  ;  and  if  ours  are  not  molefted  there, 

35       the  other  fliall  not  be  molefted  in  our  dominions. Jf  any 

one  holdeth  of  any  efcheat,  as  of  the  honour  of  Wallingford, 
Nottingham,  Boulogne,  Lancafter,  or  of  other  efcheats,  which 
are  in  our  hands,  -and  are  baronies,  and  he  fliall  die,  his  heir 
ihall  not  pay  any  other  relief,  or  do  any  other  fervice  to  fas, 
than  he  would  ha^^'  done  to  the  baron,  if  the  lands  had  been  in 
the  kands  of  the  bkion  ;  and  we  fliall  hold  it  in  the  fame  man- 

(a)  See  vol.  j* 
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j5er  tliat  the  baron  held  it. Men   who  lefide   without  a 

foreft,  iliall  not,  for  the  future,  come  before  our  juftices  of  the 
foreft,  on  a  common  fumnions,  uniefs  they  be  parties  in  a  plea, 
or  fureties  for  fome  perfon  or  perions  attached  for  the  foreil. — ■ 
All  barons  who  have  founded  abbies,  of  which  they  have  char- 
ters from  the  kings  of  England,  or  ancient  tenures,  iliall  have 
the  cuftody  of  them  when  they  are   vacant,  as  of  right  they 

ought  to  have,  and  as  it  is  declared  above All  forefts      qS 

which  were  made  in  the  time  ef  king  John,  our  father,  fliali 
be  immediately  disforefted  :  the  fame,  fliall  be  done  with  rivers 
which  were  appropriated  by  the  fame  king  John  in   his   time. 

No  man  fliallbe  apprehended  on  the  appeal  of  a  woman      ig 

for  the  murder  of  any  other  than  her  huiband. If  king      ^o 

John,  our  father,  diffeifed  or  diipoffelTed  any  Welflimen  of  their 
lands,  liberties,  or  other  things,  without  a  lawful  trial  by  their 
peers,  in  England  or  in  Wales,  let  them  be  immediately  reftored 
to  them  ;  and  if  any  difpute  fliall  arife  about  it,  then  let  it  be 
determined  in  the  marches,  by  the  judgment  of  their  peers,  if 
the  tenement  be  in  England,  according  to  the  law  of  England  ; 
if  in  Wales,  according  to  the  law  of  Wales  ;  if  in  the  marches,  , 
according  to  the  lav/  of  the  marches.     The  V/elili  iliall  do  the 

fame  to  us  and  our  fubjedts'.  ^ All  the  above  cuftoms  and      4! 

liberties  which  we  have  granted  in  our  kingdom,  to  be  warranted 
by  us  to  our  people,  fliall  be  obferved  by  all  our  fubjedts,  both 

clergy  and  laity,  tovv^ards   thofe  that  hold  of  them. —But      4.2? 

becaufe  fome  chapters  contained  in  the  former  charter,  feemed 
of  great  importance,    and   of    a   doubtful  nature,  viz.  of  the 

manner  of  afleffing  fcutages  and  aids, of  the  debts  of  the 

Jews  and  others, of  the  liberty  of  going  out  of  the  king- 
dom and  returning  into  it,- of  forefts  and  forefters,  warrens 

and  warreners, of  the  cuftoms  of  coimties, of  rivers  and 

their  keepers,  it  feemed  good  to  the  aforefald  prelates  and  nobles, 
that  thefe  fiiould  be  fufpended  till  further  deliberation  be  had, 
and  then  we  iliall  do,  in  the  moft  ample  manner,  concerning 
thefe,  and  all  other  things  which  may  occur  to  be  amended, 
v/hat  may  tend  to  the  common  benefit  of  all,  and  to  the  peace 
and  profperity  of  us  and  our  kingdom.  But  becaufe  we  have 
not  yet  a  great  feal  of  our  own,  we  have  commanded  this  pre- 
fent  charter  to  be  fealed  with  the  feals  of  our  venerable  father 
lord  Gualo  cardinal  prefbyter,  by  the  title  of  St.  Martin,  and 
legate  of  the  Apoftolic  fee,  and  of  Williant  Marifchal  earl  of 
Pembroke,  governor  of  us  and  of  our  kingdom,  ail  the  before 
named,  and  many  others,  being  witneffes.  Given  by  the  hands 
of  the  aforefaid  lord  legate  and  William  Marifchal  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, at  Briftol,  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  in  the  fivft 
vear  of  our  reign. 

N  U  M- 
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No.  Til.  Provifions,  &c.  at  the  Inftallation-feafl  of 
Ralph  de  Borne,  abbot  of  St.  Auflin's  abbey, 
Canterbury,  with  their  prices,  A.  D.  1309  (a). 

Wheat,   53   loads,  price  , 

Malt,    58  loads 

Wine,    1 1  tuns 

Oats,  20  loads 

Spices 

Was,   300  pounds       -  - 

Almonds,  500  pounds 

Carcaffes  of  beef,   30  - 

Hogs,    100 

Sheep,  200 

Geefe,    1000 

Capons  and  hens,   1^00 

Chickens,  ^{.63 

Pigs,   200 

Swans,  34. 

Rabbits,  600 

Shields  of  braun,    17 

Partridges,  mallards,  bitterns,  larks 

Earthen  pots,    1000  -  •     - 

Salt,  9  loads 

Cups,  14.00,  diflies  and  plates,  3300,  befonis,  &C. 

FiHi,  cheefe,   milk,  garlic 

Eggs,  9600 

Saffron  and  pepper 

Coals,  calks,  furnaces 

Making  tables,  treftles,  dreiTi^rs 

Canvas,  300  ells 

To  cooks  and  their  boys 
To  minllrels 

(a)  Chroa.  T.  Thorn,  col.  zoio, 

-  ■  N  U  M- 


£^9 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 

24 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

18 

0 

27 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

16 

0 

b 

6 

5 

0 

3 

14 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

i8 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

10 

3 

.   8 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

I 

14 

0 

2 

8 

0 

I 

H 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

10 

€> 
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NUMBER       IV. 

A  Charter  of  Henry  III.  A.  D.  1258,  in  the  No,  IV,. 
vulgar  Englifh  of  that  time,  with  a  literal ' — ■^r-^ 
tranilation  ^interlined. 

HenrV,    thurg    Godes   fultcme,  kir.g   on    EngIeneloar.de, 
Henry,       through  God's      fupport,      king    of         England, 

Ihoauerd    on    Yrloand,     dyk    on     Normand,     on     Acqi'.irain, 
lord  of      Irelanfl,     duke     of     Normandy^     of    Acquilain, 

corl    on    Anjou,     fend   T   greting,    to    alle    hife  holde,    ilsrde 
earl     of    Anjou,    fends     greeting,     to    all     his  fubjeRs,  learned 

and    ilewede  (a)      on     Himtindonn-fchiere.      Thjet    witen   ge 
and    unle(irned\d)      of       Huntington-Jhire.  This     km-iv  ye 

wel  alle,    thst  we  vvillen  and  iinnen,  that  lire  rsedeflnen  alle 
ivell  all,     that     ive     tviil  and    grant,    nvhat  our  counfellors  all 

other  the  moare  del  of  heom,  theet  beoih  jcholen  thurg  us  and 
#r       the     more  part  of  than,    that      he  ckofen  through  us  and 

thurg      th'cct    loardes-folk  on  ure  kunerfche,    habbfth  idon,  and 
through       the     land-jnlk     of    our     hir.gdovi,     hai'e     done,  and 

fchullen  don,  in   tlie   worthnes  of  God,  and  uie  treowthe,  for 
fhall         do,     to   the      honour     of   God,  and  our  allegiance,  for 

the  frame   of    the  loande,    thurg       the     befigte  of    thart 

the     good   of    the    hind,         through     the    determination  of  thcfe 

toforen  ifejde  rsedefmen,    beo  ftedef^ft  and   ileftmde       in  alle 
hefore    faid     couv.jeUors,     he    ftecifafl    and  permanent       in    all 

thinge  abutan  ande,  and    the  beaten   alle   ure  trecwe,    in   the 
things    idihout  end,     and  ive    enjoin     all    sur    I'.^ges,     by   ihe 

(:i)  Ckrjy  and  laily. 

tf^OVYtha. 
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trsowthe  thet  heo  us  ogen,   thet  heo  ftede-feftHcIie  healden  and 
alUgiance  that  they  us    oive,   that  they     jiedfajily 

healden    and      werfn    to      healden     and      to      fwerien     the 
bold       and      J%vsar       to         hold      and      to      maintain        the 

ifetneffes    thet      beon     makede    and  beo    to    makien,    thurg 
ordinances     that     he      made     and   be     to  he     madey      through 

than     to    foren     ifeide    rsdefnien,    other    thurg    the  moare 
the      ■  before     /aid      coiwfellors^    ■   or      through        the       more 

del    of    heom  alfwo,    alfe  hit  is   beforefe   ifeide.     And   thet 
part   of    theni    alfo,        as      it     is     before       fatd.       And  ■  that 

shcother  helpe  thet  for  to  done  bitham     iiche  other,  aganes  alle 
tach  other  help  that  for  to  ■  do    by  them      each  other,    againft  all 

men,  in  alle  thet  heo  ogt     for  to  done,  and  to  foangen.      And 
vien,  in  all  that  they  ouzjot  for  to    do,     and   to   promote.     And 

noan  ne     of  mine  loande,  ne  of  egetewher,  thurg    this  befigte, 
Ksne  either  of  my       land,    nor  of  elfetuhere,  through  this  bufmefsy 

muge  beon  ilet       other  iwerfed   en   oniev/ife.     And    gif    oni 
-may     be     impeded  or     damaged  in  any  ivay.     And  if  any  man 

(?ther  onie         cumen  her  ongenes,  we  willen  and  heaten,  thst 
.  sr     any  imman  cometh  them  againfl,  ive  iv'.ll      and  enjoin,  that 

alle  ure  treowe  heom  healden  deadlichistan.     And  for  thset  we 
jff//  our     lieges     them  hold         deadly  foes.         And  for  that  ive 

"willen  thet  this  beo  ftedefsft  and  leftinde,  we  fenden  gew  this 
Iff//      that    this  be    Jiedfaji    and  lajling,     ive  fend     you    this 

v/ric  oper.,  ifeinde  with  ure  feel,  to  halden  amanges  gew  ine  horck 
iirit  open,  feakd  ix:ith  our  feal,  to  keep      amongji    you  in  fore. 

Witnes  us-felven  <tt  Lundxnthane,   egtetenthe       day  on  the 
■  Wtinefs   ourfelf     at    London,  the  eighteenth  -   day   of    tha 

ir.cnthe  of  Odlobr,    in  the  two  and   fowertigthe  geare  of  ure 
v:onth    of  Ofiober,    in    the   two  and  fortieth  year    of   our 


crunnip.g. 
^roTJunin^ . 
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